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THB  BDITOR'B  8AI.tTTATORT. 


To  the  Hortianltnriab)  of  onr  oooatry  I 
proaeot  mjiel^  aaking  tbeir  ooonteiuuioe, 
their  Md  and  their  8Dpp(»l.  The  appeal  is 
made  to  sll  "  to  vbom  these  pcefenta  may 
some,"  but  MpeeUllj  to  the  inhahitante  of 
the  great  "  Intoior  Valley,"  a  region  of  rast 
exteat,  iritb  rwried  soil  aod  dimate,  and  peo- 
pled bj  a  race  who  well  know  thai  the  labor 
of  thdr  hands  if  nerei  so  nooessful  as  when 
rightly  directed  by  the  inteUeot  of  the  head. 
To  these  I  now  address  myaelC  fond^  trost- 
iog  in  their  intelligenee,  and  hoping  that  my 
efforts  to  diffose  aaef&l  infonnatioi)  among 
then  will  be  rendered  abundantly  saocessfol 
by  their  hearty  eoiqieration. 

It  is  with  becoming  modesty,  yon  may  rest 
assnred,  bat  not  with  tremblutg  diffidence, 
that  I  make  my  debnt  upon  thu  interesting 
field  of  ac^n:  my  semon  in  horticnltnral 
pwBiuts  need  not  appnbsDd  they  are  to  meet 
an  npstait  who  will  dt^pnatioally  attempt  to 
teach  them  the  first  princ^les  of  their  de- 
lightfol  act;  to  all  each  the  open  portfolio  ie 
uteoded  ebeerfully  and  with  die  entreaty, 
gin  «s  yom^  knowledge,  ^tread  it  out  upon 
tlieae  f^pa,  enabling  the  editor  to  be  better 


qualified  for  the  task  of  initmoting  othen 
leea  experienced,  and  thus  rend«  the  Review 
the  happy  medium  of  couTS^g  instractiw 
froiB  one  to  another. 

Think  not,  old  gardauri,  that  your  ^end, 
(for  your  friend  he  is  determined  to  be  sod 
has  long  been,  whether  known  or  nnknowa,) 
think  not  that  he  is  wholly  unprepared,  or 
that  he  ia  disqualified  for  the  tad  assnined, 
becanse  he  has  long  been  laboriously  occupied 
in  another  ealling,  one  whioh  ever  requires 
intense  application  and  study,  far,  during  all 
those  years  so  ooonpied,  his  great  piusnit 
has  been  titalitt,  and  the  study  of  the  laws 
iriibh  govern  it  in  health  as  well  as  disease; 
these  laws  are  ever  found  to  be  illustrated 
and  eluddated  by  the  eharming  study  of 
comparative  physiology  to  which  the  tme 
student  of  natural  phenomena  gladly  appeals 
for  aid  in  his  attempts  to  nnravel  the  tangled 
web  and  decypher  the  mystic  characters  that 
^ipear  upon  those  pages  of  the  great  book  of 
nature,  wherein  are  written  the  mysteries  of 
LiR.  Eariy  was  I  captivated  with  this  most 
intsreeting  branch  of  study,  and  eons tantly 
resorted  to  this  garden  of  nature,  not  merely 
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finr'aioln  tU  ekplanation  of  otber  phenomena, 
bat  also  as  a  most  delightfnl  resource  to  re- 
Geve  the  weary  mind  borne  down  with  anxiety 
and  care.  Though  not  "bom  in  a  garden," 
a  fond  parent  may  be  said  to  have  transmitted 
to  her  offspring  an  ardent  loye  for  what  had 
been  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  herself,  and 
a  similar  attachment  to  rural  pursuits  cer- 
tainly developed  itself  at  a  very  early  age. 
'*  My  little  garden "  forms  the  scene  of  the 
earliest  recollections  of  childhood — and  ever 
since,  the  soil  and  its  productions  have  af- 
forded the  most  delightful  recreation  from 
severer  studies  and  more  arduous  pursuits. 
Happy  the  man  who  is  blessed  with  similar 
tastes  and  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  them ! 

Having,  I  trust,  satisfied  the  old  gentlemen 
that  I  am  not  wholly  disqualified  by  birth 
and  education  from  sympathizing  with  them 
in  their  horticultural  joys  and  sorrows,  let 
me  turn  to  the  juniors,  whose  successes  and 
disappointments  in  horticultural  experiments 
may  be  feelingly  appreciated  by  one  who  has 
had  no  little  practical  experience  in  the  same 
employment.  To  them,  the  pages  of  the 
Horticultural  Beview  shall  be  ever  open  for 
details  of  the  results  of  their  efforts,  as  well  as 
for  a  medium  through  which  they  may  ask 
questions  of  those  more  experienced  than 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  by 
such  a  course  they  may  be  saved  many  a  dis- 
appointment in  the  progress  of  their  opera- 
tions. And  now,  to  both  classes  and  to  all  I 
offer  an  apology  for  this  egotism :  it  is  my 
introductory ;  we  were  strangers,  most  of  us, 
let  us  now  be  friends  mutually  aiding  one 
another: — ^You,  as  readers,  contributors  and 
subscribers,  I,  the  editor,  who  is  to  cater  for 
your  wants. 

In  this  **  age  of  progress,"  (as  it  has  been 
so  often  styled  that  we  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve it  is  really  so,)  it  were  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  attempt  a  logical  proof  of  the 
advantages  of  books  and  reading  to  those 


engaged  in  any  department  of  useful  laboi 
their  necessity  is  so  apparent  and  has  been 
so  freely  admitted  by  every  one  qualified  to 
judge,  that  no  argument  is  needed;  but  some 
of  the  reasons  why  "The  Horticultural  i2e- 
vietD^*  should  now  make  its  appearance  and 
ask  to  be  read  and  supported  may  be  ex- 
pected and  shall  herewith  be  set  forth. 

The  great  "Interior  Valley,"  embracing 
within  its  range  some  of  the  best  soil  of  fifteen 
sovereign  states,  extending  over  thirty-five 
degrees  of  longitude,  from  the  Alleghenies  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  twenty  degrees  of 
latitude,  from  the  great  lakes  on  the  north 
\rith  a  frigid  winter  and  rapid  summer,  to 
the  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  with  its 
genial  clime,  offers  indeed  a  wide  field  where- 
in to  labor,  and  that  field  is  unoccupied  by 
any  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  horticul- 
tural and  kindred  pursuits.  This  great  val- 
ley is  fast  filling  up  with  an  intelligent 
population;  in  proportion  to  their  advance 
in  civilization  and  improvement,  horticulture 
claims  more  and  more  attention — and  we  may 
observe  every  where  an  extension  of  the  taste 
for  this  delightful  art  among  amateurs,  as 
well  as  an  increase  of  inteUigence  among  the 
professed  gardeners,  those  who  wield  the 
spade  and  hoe.  This  taste  must  and  will 
be  gratified  and  only  asks  the  determination 
of  our  fellow-citizens  to  carry  forward  this 
enterprise;  for  it  is  a  home  journal  that  is 
especially  needed.  Hundreds  are  regular 
readers  of  the  two  excellent  periodicals  of  the 
Eastern  States,  and  should  continue  to  be  so, 
but  in  a  country  so  differently  situated  as  the 
"West"  is  from  the  "East,"  there  must  be 
a  thousand  peculiarities,  especially  of  soil  and 
climate,  which  materially  modify  the  practice 
to  be  pursued  in  any  given  case.  It  is  a 
constantly  repeated  observation  among  gar- 
deners, that  every  stranger  coming  to  this 
country  from  a  different  region,  how  well 
qualified  soever  he  may  be,  is  oblijged  to 
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nUiij  first  the  climate  and  soil  before  he  can 
snooeed  or  compete  with  those  who  have  pre- 
oeded  him :  this  is  most  remarkably  the  case 
in  the  cultivation  of  eertam  iiunilies  of  plants, 
in  which  we  often  see  failures  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  have  bronght  with  them,  beside 
a  general  high  recommendation,  especial  repu- 
tation in  the  cultivation  of  these  species. 

Throughout  the  west,  the  bright  example 
of  a  few  enterprising  horticulturists  of  Cin- 
cinnati, has  been  happily  followed  in  many  of 
the  leading  towns;  several  societies  have 
been  formed  for  mutual  aid  and  encourage- 
ment, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  everywhere 
these  institutions  may  continue  to  prevail, 
and  that  their  influence  and  effects  may  every- 
where prove  as  highly  advantageous,  not  only 


to  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  but  to 
the  community  at  large,  as  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  case  with  the  young  west- 
em  mother  at  Cincinnati.  All  these  societies 
and  all  the  numerous  progeny  which  is  sure 
to  follow,  are  now  without  any  congenial  me- 
dium of  communication,  and  are  indebted  to 
the  newspapers  of  the  day  for  notices  of  their 
good  deeds.  Here,  then,  is  a  cogent  reason 
why  we  should  have  a  horticultural  journal, 
and,  obedient  to  the  call,  or  even  ready  to 
anticipate  it»  The  Western  HartieuUural  Re» 
view  steps  modestly  forward  to  fill  the  void, 
until  some  more  highly  gifted  or  more  favored 
journal  shall  be  found,  better  able  possibly, 
but  not  more  willing  nor  more  ansdous^  to 
serve  as  the  organ  of  these  associations. 


LBTTBR  FROM  A.  H.  ERNST,  FRBSIDSNT,  BTC. 


Dr.  Wakdsb, 

Dear  Sir — ^Aspiration,  if  rightly  directed, 
is  the  noblest  element  of  the  human  mind. 
The  purest  and  holiest  principles  are  its  field 
of  action,  it  encounters  every  difficulty  to  ac- 
complish the  elevation  and  happiness  of  man. 
A  few  years  since,  within  my  own  boyish  re- 
collections, the  spot  on  which  I  now  write  was 
a  wilderness,  unbroken  by  the  hand  of  dvi- 
lization.  What  has  wrought  the  change? 
What  is  it  that  has  made  the  desert  blossom 
as  the  rose  ?  Aspiring  after  enjoyment  and 
happiness,  is  the  answer. 

I  was  led  to  the  above  reflections,  sir,  on 
seeing  your  prospectus  for  issuing  a  periodi- 
cal devoted  to  icesiem  horticulture ;  my  heart 
gladdens  with  the  review  of  the  past  and  with 
the  prospect  before  me,  and  I  could  not  but 
indulge  the  hope  that  your  aspirations  arc 
not  too  high  in  promising  a  periodical  that 
■*  shall  merit  support  by  being  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  horticultural  journal  in  the 
eountry."    In  your  success  I  am  sure  you 


will  have  the  hearty  concurrence  of  every  be- 
nevolent mind,  but  especially  all  such  as  are 
devoted  to  the  objects  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote. The  time  for  commencing  your  work 
is  most  auspicious.  In  all  the  vast  regions 
of  the  West  there  is  not  at  this  time  a  jour- 
nal devoted  exclusively  to  horticulture.  The 
reason  of  the  delay  in  presenting  such  a  work,, 
may  not  appear  satisfactory  to  the  casual 
observer,  suffice  it  to  say  that  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  supply  the  vacuum  by  issuing 
periodicals  of  a  cheap  character  and  mostly 
devoted  to  other  objects,  which  have  failed, 
owing  to  their  price,  and  not  meeting  t)ie 
wants  of  enlightened  horticulturists. 

The  respectable  journals  exclusively  devo- 
ted to  this  subject^  are  located  East  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  soil  and  climate  mate- 
rially differs  from  ours,  consequently  are  not 
adapted  to  our  wants.  This  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  at  every  step  our  practical 
operators  ti^e.    The  spirit  of  western  pro- 
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gress  demands  «  jonnial  that  BbaS  take  n,A 
with  the  leading  ones  elsewheie.  Within  a 
few  years  nnmerota  sooieties,  hating  for  their 
ehjeot  the  promotion  of  this  ivtereBt,  hare 
been  organised  and  are  making  stLOcesafnl 
progress,  and  this  without  aa  organ  to  record 
ikeb  doiBgs.  It  is  true  the  papers  of  the 
day  faaire  firom  time  to  time  made  honorahle 
mention  of  their  existence  and  doings,  but 
<hu  is  not  an  that  is  wanted, — a  more  per* 
manent  and  foil  record  is  necessary^ 

The  rapidly  growing  cities  of  St.  Lonis, 
Badington,  lo.,  Louisville  and  Lexington, 
Ky.,  Nadiviifo  and  Vicksbnrg,  Tenn.,  Pitts- 
burg, in  western  Penn.,  Ookmbos,  Glefveland, 
Dayton  «nd  Steabenrille  in  Ohio,  with  o«r  own 
city,  now  namber  among  other  institutions, 
their  actiyo  horticultural  societies.  It  seems 
appropriate  that  the  oldest  of  these  meters  (if 
not  the  mother  of  the  rest)  should  take  the 
lead  in  giving  its  support  and  patronage  to  an 
organ  in  whose  benefit  all  may  participate. 

The  object  1  have  in  view,  Mr.  Editor,  in 
writing  this  article,  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
these  societies  and  individual  horticulturists, 
toith  others,  to  the  subject  of  a  more  united 
action.  All  feel  and  acknowledge  the  happy 
and  Salutary  influence  exerted  on  the  morals, 
by  their  operation,  and  the  improvement  and 
more  abundant  supply  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
flowers,  etc.,  also  the  promotion  of  good  taste 
generally  in  the  community  in  which  they 
are  located.  It  is,  however,  left  to  the  prac- 
tical operator  to  contend  with  tho  embarrass- 
ments surrounding  him,  resulting  from  the 
want  of  adaptation  of  works  written  for  other 
climes,  on  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
rely,  leaving  him  to  learn  anew  what  he  sup- 
posed himself  possessed  of.  The  character 
and  ability  of  many  of  our  eastern  writers 
and  cultivators  are  of  the  highest  order  and 
entitled  to  our  greatest  respect.  This  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  sterile  and  rock 
bound  region  of  New  England,  with  its  nnpro- 


pitioQS  clime,  whioh  his  by  perseverance, 
great  skill  and  industry,  been  really  subdued 
and  converted  into  fruitful  flelds  and  delight* 
fnl  gardens,  abounding  with  the  luxuries  of 
other  and  more  eongenial  climes. 

Nature  has  highly  &vored  and  done  much 
for  us,  but  she  has  also  left  mucb  for  ns  todo; 
to  fully  enjoy  onr  advantages  we  most  learn  for 
oursdves.   She  has  given  us  a  soil  and  climate 
unsurpassed,  but  she  has  left  it  to  vs  to  adapt 
the  fruits  of  other  climes  to  them.    She  has 
left  it  to*  us  to  discover  the  cause  of,  and  a 
remedy  for  the  fire  bight  which  is  so  destruc* 
tire  to  our  pear  trees.   She  has  left  it  to  us  to 
discover  the  cause  of,  and  a  remedy  for  the 
destruction  of  our  fine  cherry  trees,  with 
enough  else  folly  to  employ  our  nnited  talents 
during  our  day  and  generation.    We  must 
then  lesm  for  ourselves.     This  can  in  no 
way  be  so  effectually  done  as  by  union  and 
concert  of  action.    May  I  not  then,  sir,  urge 
the  necessity  of  a  western  horticultural  alii' 
ance,  and  that  without  producing  or  incur- 
ring the  odium  of  engendering  sectional  fed- 
ings  and  anunosties,  but  simply  to  pursue 
the  laudable  example  set  us  by  our  less 
favored  brethren.    I  think  all  will  agree  that 
this  may  4ind  should  be  done.    It  is  required 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  community  has  a 
right  to  demand  it  at  our  hands. 

Permit  mo  to  refer  to  another  branch  of 
this  great  subject,  which  is  just  now  attract- 
ing much  attention  all  over  the  oountry,  that 
of  pomology.  Here  the  effects  of  soil  and 
climate  are  no  manifest,  that  the  most  shrewd 
observers  are  in  very  many  instances  unable 
to  recognize  their  dd  acquaintance  when 
transferred  to  and  grown  in  our  western'  re- 
gion. The  consequence  is  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment,  except  with  a  few 
sorts  that  have  grown  with  our  growth  and 
ripened  with  our  years.  Tins  must  be  reme* 
died.  But  the  question  ^vriU  probaMy  be 
asked,  how  is  this  to  be  broqgbt  about  ?   Let 


XSK'TUTAiU 


IS 


mo  point  to  the  good  effiictfl  of  neveral  sMet- 
logs  of  fimit  growem  held  ia  oiur  owb  StRt^ 
with  spoeimoDs,  to  Qemp«re  and  dlsciiss  tbeir 
merits  i  let  thai  systeiist  bo  ext«idAd  to  a 
wider  range*  imtfl  it  embracea  tha  whole 
Weat;  by  it  enltivatore  beocme  aoqnainted 
with  eaoh  other,  and  bj  oompariaoos,  learn 
the  real  merits  of  friuta^  and  alao^  often  to 
their  snipriae^  they  will  find  that  not  a  few 
of  them  are  cnltiyated  mndec  twenty  or  mora 
aamea  applied  in  diffiBieait  kealititt  to  tha 
saaie  fruit.  It  ia  by  jBre^nently  coming  to-^ 
geUier  and  freely  discossing  these  matters, 
that  light  is  diffused  and  knowk^go  gained 
by  all  who  partidpate  in  thern^  which  wiB 
be  spread  abroad  to  beneft  the  eommnnity. 
This  embarrassment  ia  so  goiexally  felt,  that 
it  has  attraoted  the  attention  of  the  most  in- 
telligent pomolojpsts  of  the  land  and  ealled 
them  together  in  a  national  ooa?eiitbn  to  oor- 


reet  the  evil  aa  fir  as  may  be.  Twe  aessiona 
ha^e  been  held  in  the  Sast^  and  the  next 
sfteetmg^  nnder  the  tide  of  Ammoan  Pcmoh^ 
gical  CongrtMs,  ia  appointed  to  be  held  in  onr 
oity  on  the  2d,  8d  and  4th  days  oC  Ootebef  • 

To  make  it  what  its  founders  designed  ik 
to  be,  it  ia  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it 
ahoiU  be  well  attended  with  a  Ml  repress**, 
tatioa.  of  ear  western  fruits^  Soeieties  mni 
individoals  ahonld  not  M  to  see  to  it  Qndk 
an  occasion  for  obtaining  information  can  net 
ofiken  oconr  to  western  enltivntova;  here  they 
will  have  an  of^ovtnnity  of  seeing  friuts  from 
the  whole  Union,  inchidiAg  the  Canadas. 

With  your  leave  I  may  at  a  fntnre  time 
again  refer  to  the.  subject  of  concentrating 
aotipn  upon  these  important  mattem. 
Very  req»eotfiilly  yours. 


^uig  Gairden^ 


A.H. 


i»  Aug.  26, 1860. 


TBB  VIKTAOB. 


Ona  vineyards  will  give  an  abundant  yield 
this  season,  and  wine  will  be  a  dull  sale,  and  at 
a  low  price,  unless  of  the  best  quality.  In 
former  years,  so  little  wine  was  made,  that 
anythbg  called  Catawba  Wine,  met  a  ready 
sale.  I  bought  old  Catawba  wine  a  few  days 
once,  at  twenty-five  centa  per  gallon,  and  a 
hard  bargain  at  that  price.  A  part  of  it,  to 
make  brandy,  and  a  part,  fit  for  vinegar  only. 
As  usual,  the  grapes  had  been  gathered  too 
soon;  casks  not  kept  full,  nor  in  a  cool  cel- 
lar. In  the  manuCEieture  of  wine,  no  skill  or 
experience  is  necessary,  as  nature  does  all,  if 
great  neatness  is  observed.  All  my  tenants  but 
one,  (Mr.  Schneicke,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,) 
are  old  vineyard  men.  He  ia  a  worker,  and 
a  man  of  strong  common  sense,  close  obser- 
vation»  and  unusual  neatness.  Hb  vineyard 
is  a  pattern  for  all  vine  dressers,  and  his  wine 
of  superior  quah'ty.    His  wine  of  last  vintage. 


he  sold  from  75  cents  to  ^1  per  bottle.  I 
myself  bought  of  him  at  that  price.  His 
must  weighed  96.  He  bogan  making  wine 
last  year,  early  in  October,  and  finished  about 
the  24th.  Being  from  two  weeks  to  a  month 
later  than  most  others. 

Our  last  spring  having  been  cold,  our 
grapes  will  ripen,  I  think,  two  weeks  later 
than  usual,  and  our  vintage  should  be  gov- 
erned by  it.  I  discover  in  some  of  our  vine- 
yards»  the  leaves  are  turning  yellow,  and 
dropping  from  the  vines ;  the  wood  b  ripen- 
ing prematurely;  the  sap  ceases  to  flow, 
and  the  grapes  will  not  ripen  well,  and  the 
wine  will  not  be  of  the  first  quality.  This  is 
the  case  at  one  of  the  vineyards  in  Eden. 
It  is  occaffloned  by  topping  the  shoots  too 
soon,  and  the  weather  being  dry,  instead  of 
forcing  out  the  fruit  buds  of  next  year,  as 
is  generally  the  result,  it  caused  a  ripening 
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of  the  wood.  Other  tenants  were  following 
his  example,  and  I  advifled  them  and  him  of 
the  probable  result.  Snoh  ia  the  practice  in 
many  of  the  wine  districts  in  Europe ;  and  our 
Germans  must  do  "just  so  as  we  did  in  Ger- 
many." Not  haying  our  hot  son,  they  thin 
out  the  leaves,  and  top  the  shoots,  to  let  in  the 
sun  to  ripen  the  wood  and  fruit.  Our  grapes 
require  the  shade  of  the  leaf.  And  if  the 
growth  be  stopped,  and  the  wood  ripened  by 
topping,  the  sap  ceases  to  flow,  and  much  of 
the  fruit  never  ripens.  Every  vine  dresser 
should  have  one  of  Mr.  Behfnss*  sacoharome- 
ters.  Of  the  full  maturity  of  the  Catawba 
grape,  no  certain  opinion  can  be  formed  from 
the  color.  When  deemed  fully  ripe,  a  tum- 
bler of  juice  should  be  pressed  out,  and 
weighed.  To  make  wine  of  great  richness, 
aroma  and  flavor,  it  should  weigh  from  95  to 
100.  But  there  are  seasons  when  the  bitter 
rot,  or  other  caases,  compels  an  early  vintage. 
There  are  also  seasons  when  the  sap  ceases 
to  flow,  or  the  grape  to  ripen.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  no  delay  should  take  place.  If  the 
must  did  not  weigh  eighty-five,  I  should  add 
the  best  crushed  loaf  sugar,  and  bring  it  to 
96  degrees.  The  sugar  will  give  the  strength 
to  the  wine,  and  insure  its  keeping;  but  can 
not  give  aroma  and  flavor. 

Where  a  saccharometer  is  not  to  be  had,  the 
old  test  is  a  fresh  hen's  egg.  If  the  juice 
be  not  rich,  the  egg  will  sink.  If  it  rises 
above  the  surface,  showing  the  size  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar,  the  wine  may  be  made. 

In  gathering  the  grapes,  begin  as  soon  as 
the  dew  is  dried  up.  Carefully  pick  out  all 
rotten,  green,  and  defective  grapes.  Have 
your  press  dean,  and  press  the  same  day. 
If  the  grapes  are  not  very  ripe,  I  should  ^ve 
them  a  thorough  mashing.  The  color  and 
aroma  is  in  the  skin.  If  fully  ripe,  a  fer- 
mentation in  the  berry  brings  both  out.  I 
should,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pounder,  tie  a 
piece  of  cotton,  so  as  to  insure  the  mashing 


of  the  skin  ^thout  breaking  the  seed.  The 
next  thing  is  to  have  a  clean  press  and  a  clean 
cask.  A  late  writer,  professing  great  skill, 
recommended  mashing  the  fruit  in  a  fresh 
whisky  barrel.  This  would  effectually  destroy 
the  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  wine.  The  nezt^ 
a  dean  cask,  with  no  taste  from  brandy  or 
wine,  unless  it  be  the  Catawba.  I  should 
put  the  last  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  pressing  in 
a  separate  cask.  In  the  wine  countries  of 
Europe,  the  last  one- third  is  kept  separate; 
and  I  doubt  not,  the  wine  is  the  better  if  one- 
third  be  separated.  The  last  pressmg  hss 
most  color  and  leaven,  but  the  least  sugar. 
Place  the  cask  in  a  cool  place ;  have  a  crooked 
syphon  inserted  in  the  bung,  and  the  other 
end  of  it  in  a  pan  of  water,  into  which  the 
gas  can  pass.  When  the  fermentation  abates, 
put  in  the  bung  tight,  and  give  air  from  a 
gimlet  hole  two  or  three  times  a  day,  till  all 
air  can  be  ezduded.  As  soon  as  clear,  rack 
into  dean  casks,  and  thereafter  always  keep 
the  casks  full.  I  would  recommend  all  per- 
sons not  having  cool  cellars,  to  sell  their  wine 
as  soon  as  it  is  dear.  In  Europe,  the  wine 
of  one  vineyard,  bearing  the  same  grape,  and 
separated  from  one  adjoining  by  a  narrow 
path,  will  sell  for  four  times  the  price  of  the 
other.  This,  they  profess  to  say,  arises  from 
a  difference  in  the  soil.  It  is  from  the  great 
care  in  the  manufacture.  As  an  evidence  of 
it,  a  vineyard  of  inferior  character,  in  the 
charge  of  a  skillful  tenant,  in  a  few  years 
ranks  with  the  best.  The  wine  of  a  vineyard 
of  high  character,  in  a  bad  season,  is  never 
sold  as  the  production  of  that  vbeyard.  As 
a  general  rule,  I  do  not  wish  to  buy  the  wine 
from  the  press,  unless  I  have  previously 
tasted  the  wine  of  former  years,  though  I 
sometimes  do  it.  I  can,  when  the  grapes 
are  ripe,  judge  what  the  quality  of  the  must 
and  wine  should  be.  But  so  much  depends 
on  the  picking  out  of  all  rotten,  decayed,  and 
green  berries,  dean  press,  cask,  etc.,  that  the 
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wine,  when  fomented,  will  greaUj  Tary  in 
cluuraoter.  The  fint  vmtage,  only  the  ripest 
bunches  ehoold  be  gathered.  Those  less  ripOi 
a  week  or  ten  days  later,  by  which  time  the 
finiit  may  be  soripe  as  to  make  a  wine  equal 
to  the  first,  if  eqoal  care  is  exercised  in  pick- 
ing oat  all  bad  grapes. 

The  rejected  grapes»  of  both  gatherings, 
may  be  made  into  a  wine  of  inferior  quality, 
by  adding  about  ten  ounces  of  good  brown 
sugar  to  the  gallon. 

N.  LONGWORTH. 

p.  8. — ^I  should  haye  warned  cultiyators 
against  a  great  evil.  Some  of  our  Qerman 
vine  dressers  are  so  anxious  to  make  money, 
that  they  leave  one-half  more  bearing  wood 
than  the  root  can  support  The  first  result 
is,  an  immense  crop  of  grapes.  The  final  re- 
sult, no  good  bearing  wood  for  the  next  ye^r, 


as  the  sap  is  taken  up  by  the  fruit,  and  the 
whole  vineyard  ruined.  Further,  there  is  not 
sap  to  ripen  all  the  fruit.  A  part  remains 
green,  and  a  weak  wine  ia  made,  only  fit  for 
vinegar.  I  grafted  six  roots,  last  spring  a 
year;  three  of  the  vines  grew  very  large  and 
long.  Anxious  to  test  the  quality  for  wine» 
I  left  double  the  bearing  wood  on  the  large, 
plants  my  judgment  dictated,  and  pruned  the 
other  three  down.  I  hoped  a  favorable  sea- 
son might  ripen  the  fruit.  The  recent  cool 
weather  has  been  unfavorable.  Where  little 
wood  was  left»  every  grape  is  black,  and 
nearly  ripe.  On  the  other  vines,  half  the 
grapes  are  yet  green,  and  the  fruit  dropping 
from  the  bunches. 

Give  us  your  views,  if  not  on  the  Roches- 
ter Knockings,  on  the  production  of  apples 
on  grape  vines.  N.  L. 


CATAWBA  ORAPB— ITB  HI8TORT. 


Thi  origin  of  the  Catawba  Grape,  which 
has  of  late  become  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  the  horticulturists  and  farmers  of  this 
country,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  curious 
inquiry;  but  never,  till  lately,  satisfactorily 
asoertiunQd.  Although  it  has  been  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Catawba  Grape,  for  thirty 
or  forty  years,  in  a  few  gardens,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  locate  the  spot  where  a  single 
vine  of  this  description  could  be  found  grow- 
ing in  its  wild  state.  Beoently,  however,  I 
have  ascertained,  through  Dr.  Solomon  Beach, 
of  Hamilton  county,  0.,  a  gentleman  of  vera- 
city and  acute  observation  in  such  matters, 
that  he  first  saw  this  identical  grape  growing 
in  its  wild  state,  in  the  elevated  and  moun- 
tainous regions  of  North  Carolina,  in  Bun- 
comb  county,  about  ten  miles  south-easterly 
of  Ashville,  in  the  summer  of  1821,  without 
then  knowing  its  name,  and  long  before  it  was 
introduced  into  Cincinnati. 


In  that  year,  he  informs  me,  he  made  a 
journey  from  Cincinnati  to  Chester  court 
house,  in  South  Carolina.  After  passing  the 
Tennessee  line  into  North  Carolina,  and  travel- 
ing up  French  Broad  river  to  Ashville,  he 
found  plenty  of  grapes  of  a  black  color,  some 
of  which  were  very  good,  growing  on  small 
trees,  along  the  rivulets  running  down  from 
4he  mountains  into  the  river.  Leaving  Ash- 
ville, and  traveling  about  ten  miles  on  the 
main  road  from  Tennessee  into  South  Caro- 
lina, he  stopped  at  CoL  Murray's,  who  kept 
a  house  of  entertainment,  and  had  been  a 
long  resident  there. 

Having  found  wild  grapes  so  plentiful  along 
the  road,  and  in  considerable  variety,  he  in- 
quired of  the  family  if  any  good  grapes  could 
be  obtained  there,  as  he  was  particularly  fond 
of  them,  and  they  were  then  ripe.  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, in  reply,  sud  they  were  very  plenty,  and 
that  there  was  one  kind  of  uncommon  excel- 
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lenoe^  growing  along  a  atream  fa  front  of  the 
boose,  whioh  runs  into  the  Catawba  rit er,  and 
pointed  to  one  partioukr  Tine,  running  orer 
A  small  oak  tree,  in  sight  of  the  door  where 
he  stood.  He  went  to  the  tree  and  found 
plenty  of  grapes,  whieh  he  desoribes  as  of  "a 
reddish  color,  with  a  ptirple,  dusky  appear- 
ance; the  taste  sweet  and  pleasant,  with  a 
peooiiar,  agreeable  flavor."  On  returning  to 
the  house,  he  had  much  conversation  with  the 
dunily  about  them.  They  told  him  they  had 
long  known  them  in  that  neighborhood,  and 
that  they  had  sent  cuttings  and  roots  of  the 
0ame  to  many  of  their  friends,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Beach  describes  the  locality  as  bdng 
nearly  on  the  summit  level  of  the  Blue  Bidge, 
dividing  the  waters  of  Trench  Broad  from 
those  running  into  the  Catawba  river;  the 
country  mountainous,  and  thinly  timbered, 
with  short  shrubby  oak  and  hickory;  the  soil 
poor,  with  many  loose  stones  and  gravel.  He 
says  the  locality  can  be  easily  recognized,  if 
the  Murray  family  are  gone,  as  it  is  about  ten 
miles  from  Ashville,  on  the  main  road,  which 
forks  just  beyond  Col.  Murray's  house^— one 
branch  passing  through  Saluda  Oap,  into 
Georgia,  and  the  other  through  Mills*  Gap, 
in  the  Blue  Bidge,  to  Chester,  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Along  this  last  road  he  pursued  his 
journey  to  Chester  court  house,  where  he 
stopped  with  his  friend  John  M'Kee,  sOver* 
smith  and  merchant,  who  had  fbr  a  long  time 
resided  there.  To  him  he  related  the  circum- 
stance of  finding  so  peculiar  and  excellent  a 
grape,  growidg  wild,  near  Col.  Murray's. 
Mr.  M'Kee  took  a  memorandum  of  it  at  the 
time,  in  consequence  of  a  circular  he  had  re- 
ceived, a  short  time  previous,  from  Mr.  Her- 
bemont,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  requesting  cut- 
tings and  plants  of  good  native  grapes.  Mr. 
M*Eee  informs  me,  by  letter,  that  he  wrote 
immediately  to  Herbemont,  informing  him  of 
this  grape;  but  whether  he  obtained  it  or 


not,  he  does  not  know;  and  I  oan  not  learn 
that  he  had  it  in  his  possession  tiH  he  ob- 
tained it  from  Major  Adlum,  in  1829. 

There  were  several  families  of  Murray,  re- 
siding in  the  same  neighborhood,  who  emi- 
grated from  Maryland,  and  were  all  wdl 
acquainted  with  this  grape,  and,  it  is  quite 
probable,  sent  it  to  Mr.  Schell,  of  Clarks- 
burg, Montgomery  county,  Md.,  from  whom 
Major  Adlum  obtained  it,  by  the  name  of 
Catawba  grape. 

Several  varieties  of  grape  have  been  dis- 
covered, in  distant  parts  of  the  United  States, 
resembling  the  Catawba  in  color;  but  all,  I 
boHeve,  are  inferior  in  size  and  flavor.  la 
confirmation  of  the  account  given  me  by  Br. 
Beach,  is  a  letter  in  my  possession  from  Mr. 
M'Kee,  dated  in  1848,  in  which  he  says  he 
has  two  or  three  tunes  since  visited  the  vine 
near  Col.  Murray,  and  eaten  of  its  fruit,  and 
has  one  growing  in  his  own  garden,  in  Ches- 
ter; but  thinks  the  flavor  has  not  improved 
by  transplantation  from  the  native  soil.  Dr. 
Beach  expresses  the  same  opinion. 

This  grape,  now  so  popular,  had  attracted 
very  little  attention  till  it  was  first  discovered, 
by  Major  Adlum,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  that 
it  would  yield  an  excellent  wine;  since  which, 
it  has  been  eagerly  sought  and  extensively 
disseminated  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  has  also  been  recently  transplanted  into 
France  and  Germany. 

By  making  this  discovery,  Major  Adlum 
said  ''he  had  conferred  upon  his  country  a 
greater  benefit  than  if  he  had  paid  the  Na- 
tional Debt." 

The  habits  of  this  vine  would  seem,  also, 
to  indicate  its  original  locality,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Beach;  for  it  delights  in  an  elevated  ait- 
uation,  and  in  a  dry,  porous  soil,  of  moderate 
fertility,  and  appears  to  succeed  better  In 
Kentucky  and  southern  part  of  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, than  in  any  other  section  of  oountty 
where  it  has  been  tried.    Here  it  is  cultivated 
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wtth  most  saaMOi  on  Ae  tides  of  the  cnunb- 
Siig  liiiieateM  MUb^  borderiog  the  Talle;  of 
the  Ohio  river  *ad  ito  tributary  streaoui,  in 
koee^  light,  porous  boO,  where  raiDS  do  not 
reoudn  loog  about  the  roots,  and  where  there 
ia  a  free  drenlation  of  air.  In  rich  allnrial 
bottoms,  and  in  kyel  olayey  uplands,  reten- 
tive 9i  mMsture,  it  will  not  flourish  for  a 
length  of  tisM— the  fruit  is  more  liable  to 
rot,  and  its  juiee  of  a  more  harsh  and  austere 
eharaoter,  and  will  never  make  a  fine  aromatic 
wine. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States, 
in  all  that  level  oountry  bordering  upon  the 
Oulf  of  Meiieo,  it  is  short  lived.  It  grows 
most  luxuriantly,  and  bears  abundant  crops, 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  dwindles  and 
dies.  It  can  never  succeed  as  a  wine  grape 
in  that  region ;  but  would,  probably,  do  bet- 
ter in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama. 

In  the  northern  states  it  is  too  tender- 
being  often  killed  to  the  ground  in  winter, 
and  the  summers  too  short  to  ripen  its  fruii 

The  best  dimate  for  the  production  of  good 
wine,  in  this  oountry,  is  embraced  between 
the  84th  and  89th  degrees  of  north  laUtude, 


indttdmg  some  of  the  best  lands  for  the  pur- 
poae,  perhaps,  to  be  found  on  the  globe;  and 
there  is  Httle  doubt  that  fifty  or  sixty  years 
will  give  it  a  eharaoter,  for  excellent  wine» 
surpassing  any  country  in  Europe. 

North  of  this  parallel,  with  some  exosp* 
turns,  perhaps,  no  pure  wine  can  be  made 
from  any  variety  of  grape  that  will  keep,  as 
the  heat  is  not  sufScient  to  produce  the  re- 
quisite saccharine  matter  in  the  fruit;  and 
south  of  this  southern  parallel,  although  there 
may  be  enough  of  saccharine  in  the  gr^ie  to 
make  the  best  of  wine,  yet  the  time  of  ripen* 
ing  is  so  early,  and  the  weather  so  hot,  that 
the  fermentation  can  not  be  restrained  within 
proper  limits  without  the  addition  of  alooholf 
or  sugar,  by  the  fermentation  of  which  aloo- 
hol  is  generated.  Bven  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cincinnati,  which  is  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  what  I  consider  the  wine  soncb 
the  Catawba  grape  must  be  well  ripened,  and 
aU  imperfect  berries  carefully  picked  out,  and 
then  properly  managed  during  fermentation* 
to  secure  a  perfectly  pure,  dry  wine,  that  will 
keep  and  oontinue  to  improve  by  age. 

S.   MOSBUL 

Loltfnta  Springs  fjr. 


KBCTAimra  AND  FBACBL 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Western  HortietUiurul 

Sib — Permit  me  to  congratulate  the  west* 
em  public  on  the  advent  of  your  new  "Re- 
view." Such  a  work  has  long  been  needed, 
and  yours  wiD  supply  to  the  horticulturists 
and  agriculturists  of  the  vast  country  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains  a  desideratum 
b  those  pursuita  But,  sir,  as  weU  pleased 
as  I  am  at  the  forthcoming  of  your  Review, 
my  object  at  present  is  not  so  much  to  present 
my  eongratuktiotts,  as  to  frimish  you  vrith 
another  evidence  of  the  freaks  of  dame  nature, 
as  displayed  in  her  horticultural  fbeundity. 


Bmnew: 

In  Mr.  Bownmg's  •'Horticulturist"  for 
July  last,  evidence  is  furnished,  of  a  moot 
conclusive  character,  that  a  sbgle  peach  stone 
produced  two  trees-H>ne  of  which  has  borne 
peaches,  and  the  other  neotarinesw  The  brief 
history  of  these  productions  is  interesting  and 
curious :  interesting,  as  showing  that  a  seed« 
ling  in  a  city  garden  eonid  produce  a  peaeh 
weighing  fourteen  ounces;  and  curious,  that 
a  seed  from  that  seedling  should  produce  two 
distinct  varieties  of  tha  same  species  of  fruit. 

In  eommentmg  on  the  testimony  thus  for- 
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Bislied,  Mr.  Downing  stotes  the  well  known 
fiust,  that  "  there  are  cases  on  record,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Hortionltoral  Society  of 
London,  of  both  peaches  and  neciarines  grow- 
ing, naturally,  on  di£ferent  branches  of  the 
same  tree."  Ho  adds,  ''Onr  friend  Long- 
worth,  of  Cincinnati,  denies,  flatly,  the  possi- 
bility of  snch  a  thing  as  a  peach  stone  pro- 
ducing a  nectarine  tree."  And  here  comes 
the  object  of  this  brief  epistle.  Li  company 
with  Mr.  Tanner,  late  editor  of  the  Kentncky 
Teoman,  Mr.  Conery,  an  amateur  horticultur- 
ist of  no  inconsiderable  attainments,  and  other 
gentlemen,  I  paid  a  visit,  about  the  first  of 
this  month,  to  the  orchard  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
J.  Bisden  Hart,  of  this  county.  We  there 
found  a  large  flourishing  peach  tree,  bearing 
peaches  in  abundance,  and  one  large  limb  of 
which  was  bearing  very  fine  siied  nectarines. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  tree  and  limb 
being  the  product  of  a  single  stone;  for  the 
limb  which  bears  the  nectarines — ^not  a  few, 
but  dosens — also  had  peaches  side  by  side, 
on  alternate  branches  of  the  same  limb,  with 
their  beautiful,  smooth-skinned  relatives. — 
This  tree  has  been  seen  by  many  visitors,  and 
there  is  no  mistake  about  the  facts;  so  that 
Mr.  Longworth  will  have  to  yield  his  opinion 
to  the  statement  of  incontrovertible  truths. 

Allow  me  to  state,  that  Mr.  Hart  has  a 
variety  of  fruit,  consisting  of  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  nectarines,  apples,  grapes,  etc.,  among 
which  are  many  rare  kinds,  of  all  varieties, 
the  quality  of  which  would  extort  the  admira- 
tion of  almost  any  fruitier.  And  it  affords 
me  pleasure,  also,  to  state,  that  many  gentle- 
men in  this  part  of  Kentucky  are  devoting  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
their  orchards,  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds ; 
and  in  a  few  years  will  do  as  much  as  the 
elimate  will  permit  to  rival,  in  the  excellence 
of  their  varieties,  the  best  frnitiera  of  the 
nofth.  Yerj  respectfnlly, 

B.  OABiaCBAlU 


P.  8. — ^I  am  very  sorry  that  the  Cincin- 
nati Horticultural  Society  has  postponed  its 
meeting  till  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of  October, 
as  the  Lexington  Horticultural  Society's  ex- 
hibitions are  on  the  same  days;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  will  be,  that  not  one  from 
this  section  of  Kentucky  will  be  at  Cincin- 
nati; and  I  know  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
all  persons  interested  in  horticulture  to  be 
there,  if  the  time  had  not  conflicted  with  their 
own  exhibition  at  Lexington.'  In  fact,  they 
put  back  their  exhibition  from  the  17th  of 
September  to  the  1st  of  October,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  attend  at  Cincin- 
nati on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  Septem- 
ber. Now  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 
attend.  B.  C. 

Frankfort,  August  2i,  1850. 

BsMAaxs. 
The  above  communication  being  from  a 
practical  nurseryman,  the  objection  which 
might  be  started  to  this  remarkable  relation 
will  have  less  force  than  if  the  account  were 
from  a  person  unaccustomed  to  scrutinise  the 
knife-marks  and  other  evidences  of  the  branch 
having  been  innoculated  with  nectarine  budfl^ 
so  as  to  produce  the  double  crop — ^a  casual 
observer  might  have  overlooked  these  things ; 
but  a  practical  gardener  would  have  detected 
them — ^besides,  another  practical  nurseryman 
hflbS  since  seen  the  tree,  and  informs  me  that 
no  traces  of  innocuIaUon  could  be  discovered. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  one  tree  should 
produce  two  fruits,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
two,  (the  peach  and  the  nectarine,)  are  very 
nearly  allied,  if  not  the  same  species;  in  facti 
we  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  say  what  con* 
stitutes  a  species;  and  a  long  course  of  ex- 
periments is  necessary  for  the  proper  solution 
of  the  problem.  Many  writers  oonsider  them 
rather  as  varieties  than  as  dbtinct  species. 
The  French  even  call  the  nectarines  Peches 
lis$$9  or  smooth  peaches.     Admitting  that 
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tke  species  is  Identica],  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  mj  mind  is,  that,  even  as  a  variety,  they 
should  ocenr  upon  the  same  tree.  Saeh  ac- 
counts haye  previously  been  laid  before  the 
public,  not  always  well  attested,  and,  as  we 
hare  no  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and 


only  our  previously  conceived  notions  to  give 
up,  let  us  be  willing  to  receive  new  light  from 
the  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  how 
wonderful  soever  they  may  appear,  even  if 
we  mark  them  in  our  calendar  for  the  purpose 
of  a  more  thorough  inveatigationw— Ed. 


ON  THB  FRINCIPIaBS  OP  LANDSCAPB  QAKDBNIKQ. 


GiBDmis  and  buildings,  Lord  Eames  ob- 
serves, may  be  destined  for  use  solely,  for 
beauty  solely,  or  for  both;  such  variety  of 
destination  bestows  upon  these  arts  a  groat 
conunand  of  beauties,  complex  not  less  than 
various.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  forming  an 
accurate  taste  in  gardening  and  architecture; 
and  hence  that  difference  of  wavering  of  taste 
in  these  arts,  greater  than  in  any  art  that  has 
but  a  single  destination.  {Elements  of  Criti' 
eism,  vol.  2,  p.  431.) 

MiSON  says  it  is  an  art 

'*  Which  teaches  wealth  and  pride, 
How  to  obtain  th^r  wish,  tlie  world's  applaaso.*' 

As  regards  the  modem  style  of  Landscape 
Qardening,  Pon  has  included  the  principles 
under  three  divisions : 

First.  The  study  and  display  of  natural 
bicatties. 

Second.  The  conoealment  of  defects. 

nird.  Never  to  lose  sight  of  common 
sense. 

Whatilt  agrees  with  these  principles,  and 
says  the  business  of  a  gardener  is  to  select 
and  apply  whatever  is  great,  elegant  or  char* 
aeteristie  in  the  scenery  of  nature,  or  art ;  to 
discover  and  to  show  all  the  advantages  of  a 
place  upon  which  he  is  employed;  to  supply 
its  defects;  to  correct  its  faults;  and  to  im- 
prove its  beauties. 

HnxpHRmr  Kxpton,  whose  works  on  Land- 
scape Gardening  have  done  more  (in  Eng- 
land) for  the  advancement  of  that  art  than 
any  other  author,  and  who  wrote  for  the  pur- 


pose of  establishing  fixed  principles  in  these 
arts,  enumerates  congruity,  utility,  symmetry, 
scale,  proportion,  and  appropriation,  as  prin- 
ciples, if,  as  he  says  in  another  place,  there 
are  any  principles. 

Ot.  Mason  says  the  secret  of  the  art  lies  in 
the  nice  distinction  between  contrast  and  in- 
congruity. 

Mason,  the  poet,  calls  in  simplicity  to  his 
aid:  simplicity  is  also  the  leading  principle  of 
Lord  Eames. 

GiRAXDiN  combines  every  beauty  under 
truth  and  nature ;  and  every  rule  under  the 
unity  of  the  whole  and  the  connection  of  the 
parts. 

Shxnstonb  says  Landscape  Gardening 
consists  in  pleasing  the  imagination  by  scenes 
of  grandeur f  beauty,  and  variety. 

UvxDALB  Pbiox  and  R.  P.  Knight  say  it 
consists  in  congruity  and  the  principles  of 
painting. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  quota- 
tions, and  the  following  observations  on  the 
principles  of  Landscape  Gardening,  by  my 
visits  in  and  around  Cincinnati  Here  is  a 
country  where  nature  has  done  so  much,  and 
man  so  little  for  the  art.  I  am  well  aware  I 
shall  be  met,  on  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  by 
the  oft-repeated  observation,  of  *' we  are  a 
young  country  yet;  give  us  the  time  the 
Englidi  have  had,  and  we  will  show  you  what 
we  can  do;  but  I  contend  this  is  no  excuse 
for  the  many  absurd  things  we  are  obliged  to 
see  in  our  perambulations;  for^  if  you  are  a 
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yooog  conotoy,  yoa  bare  the  experieaee  of 
tboM  who  have  liyed,  aad  writtea  mi  these 
eabjecte,  ia  Eo^nd  and  ebevhere.  and  thej 
are  legion,  Yoa  claim  the  Bierit  of  beiag 
ahead  of  the  Eng^h  in  other  eobjeets,  aod 
why  00  much  behind  them  in  thie?  I  think 
I  have  diflcoTered  the  principal  reason,  which 
is  this:  the  English  gentleman,  when  he  pro- 
poses making  a  new  pUee,  or  any  important 
improvement,  generally  calls  in  a  practical 
man,  whose  skill  and  ezperienee  ean  be  rdied 
on,  aod  he  trusts  the  whole  to  his  snperiw 
judgment.  In  this  country  nearlp  every  per- 
son considers  himself  competent  to  the  task 
of  layiog  ont  his  grounds;  yet  perhaps  the 
asme  person,  if  about  to  build  himself  a 
house,  ioquires  for  the  most  skillful  architect, 
and  employs  him,  but  goes  to  work  himself  in 
{danning  and  laying  out  his  grounds,  which  in 
England  is  considered  of  equal  importance 
with  the  house.  Many  will  not  grudge  to 
spend  from  $9,000  to  912,000  on  a  house, 
who  would  refuse  to  spend  9600  on  their 
grounds,  which  is  the  reason  we  see  so  many 
badly  laid  out  places.  I  think  it  can  not  be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  skillful  men  in  the 
United  States ;  for,  from  what  I  have  read  in 
your  horticultural  periodicals,  you  possess  as 
skiHful  men  here  as  in  England,  if  you-would 
only  employ  them,  and  give  them  a  sufficient 
remuneration  for  their  labors,  without  which 
you  can  not  expect  to  get  such.  I  think  Mr. 
Qninn,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Horticul- 
turist^ explains  this  subject  better  than  I  am 
able  to  do  it. 

One  of  the  principal  errors  committed  in 
laybg  out  the  places  around  Cincinnati,  is  in 
the  disproportion  of  the  parts.  Some  of  the 
carriage  roads  are  from  fifteen  to  nxteen  feet 
and  more  in  width,  and  not  over  three  hun- 
dred fbet  in  length.  Tou  will  not  find  an  ap« 
proaeh  or  carriage  road  in  England  of  this 
width,  unleu  the  place  is  very  extensive. 
The  Marquis  of  Westminster's  approach  to 


Eaton  HaDy  N<»chestev»  is  veiy  nearly  fe«r 
miles  in  lengthy  and  is  only  IIEteea  feei  m 
breadth. 

Another  prevmliog  error  is  the  width  o£ 
the  garden  walks — ^these  are  in  some  of  the 
places  far  too  wide,  and  in  othen  they  are  the 
reverse,  miserably  narrow.  Another  fault  is 
in  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  groups  of 
trees  and  shrubs:  they  seem  in  some  places 
as  if  they  had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  with- 
out  any  objeet  or  aim  ia  view;  you  see  one 
here  and  another  there,  and  some  planted  aa 
if  with  the  design  of  shultHig  out  the  best 
and  most  interesting  points  in  the  landseape. 
Another  very  eonimoa  emx  is  the  mixed 
character  of  the  grounds:  here  you  perhapa 
see  highly  dressed  ground,  and  proceed  only 
ten  or  twelve  yards  from  the  earriage  read 
and  yoa  aee  nothing  but  coarse,  nmk  grasses 
and  weeds,  which  might  all  have  been  obviated 
by  a  trifling  expense  in  a  wire  or  simk  fenee^ 
which  would  have  prevented  that  common 
annoyance,  (in  this  country,)  of  catUe  comiag 
into  yoor  gardens.  The  cattle  might  then 
grase  up  to  your  fenoea,  and  keep  down  the 
rank  grass.  This  eoidd  have  been  done 
cheaply  and  permanently,  had  a  competent 
gardener  been  consulted,  and  the  place  judi- 
ciously laid  out,  and  had  he  been  called  in 
before  fixing  die  site  for  the  house;  for  I 
consider  it  a  great  error  to  trust  to  the  archi- 
tect alone  in  this  matter.  I  will  grant  that 
some  few  are  competent;  but,  even  in  that 
case,  it  is  better,  to  have  a  gardener  along 
with  him,  and  let  them  consult  together. 
The  architect  may  know  where  his  bouse  will 
look  the  best;  but  ihat  may  be  the  worst  po- 
sitioB  for  the  landscape  gardener  to  dbpu ; 
his  grounds,  so  as  to  poduee  the  best  ef- 
fects; whilst,  by  working  together,  both  may 
obtain  their  ends. 

Architects  will  sometimes  give  designs  for 
green  houses^  and  other  plant  stmctores.  I 
have  seen  some  of  these  better  fitted  for  ice 
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kouses  thftn  fbr  tbe  growth  of  pbmtt.    They 
oerteinlj   poosesaed  oztenial   beauty;    hut 
beauty  without  utility,  or  adaptation  for  the 
purpose  ktended,  ia  like  a  house  without  a 
ehimoey.    They  may,  perhaps,  say  the  gar- 
dener is  not  ooB^tent  to  give  these  designs. 
I  say,  that  man  tiiat  is^iaoompetent  to  do  this 
is  not  the  master  of  his  business;  for  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  it;  but  I  am  aware  that 
many  gardeners  neg^t  this  irapoitant  brMieh 
of  their  pnrfession,  and  will  demote  their  leisure 
hours  to  musie,  novel  reading,  and  other  friv- 
olous pursuits.    I  do  not  by  any  means  object 
to  mufflo,  or  any  -other  source  of   rational 
amusement,  promded  these  are  seoondary  and 
subordinate  to  the  great  purposes  of  practical 
Kfe.     But  the  gardener  who  is  conversant 
irith  these  ought  also,  (to  be  consistent,)  to 
be  conversant  with  the  leading  authors  of  the 
day,  on  the  practical  sciences  connected  with 
horticulture;    then  these  external  acquire- 
ments become  graceful  adornments;  other- 
wise, a  man  with  a  i^lendid  gold  watch,  a 
gold-headed  cane,  and  a  pair  of  old,  ragged 
pantaloons,  does  not  (in  mff  i^inion)  look  one 
whit  more  ridiculous:  he  should  first  be  mas- 
ter of  his  business,  or  he  roust  be  prepared 
to  meet  with  men  who  wifl  usurp  a  part  of  it. 
The  heating  of  green  hemes,  and  tbe  choice 


of  the  apparatus,  is  also  sometiflBes  left  to  the 
architect,  or  tbe  gentleman  has  a  notion  to  try 
some  experiment  of  his  own.  This  is  all  right 
and  fair,  if  the  employer  will  take  all  the  re- 
sponsilnlity,  and,  if  the  plants  don't  flourish 
as  they  ought  to  do,  don't  attach  the  blame 
to  the  gardener— when,  probably,  the  fault  is 
in  the  house  or  the  system  of  heating  it. 
Visiiani  will  say,  "How  badly  your  plants 
look !"  and  perhaps  there  is  no  explanation 
given;  and  when  they  go  away  all  tbe  blame 
u  attributed  to  the  unskiffi'ul  management  of 
the  gardener;  whikt  perhaps  the  architect  or 
foroprietor  is  to  blame,  for  not  ^trying  a  liitk 
of  the  practical  adfice  of  the  gardener  com- 
l»ned  with  their  theory.  No  man  should 
undertake  to  give  designs  for  plant  structures* 
unless  he  is  practically  acquainted  with  the 
management  df  those  plants  intended  to  be 
grown  therein. 

In  some  future  number  I  will  give  you  my 
ofHuion  of  the  Pofanaise  system  of  heating,  as 
aj^lied  to  plant  structores ;  also  some  hinte 
and  plans  for  laying  out  the  grounds  of  villa 
residences,  adapted  to  this  climate. 

I  am,  sbr,  yours  respectfully, 

Richard  Davixb, 
Oardener  to  R.  P.  Resor,  Esq. 

Clifton,  near  Cincinnaiif  Sept.,  1850. 


ROirOH  90TB8  OH  OARSXINS  tS  THE  VICIKITV  OF  CIKCaWWATI, 


AT  W.  HXAVXB*  nXADIKU  BOAD  KUXSXRT. 


Ha.  EniTOii — Ji  you  think  the  following 
notes,  jotted  down  whilst  on  a  recent  visit  to 
the  places  named,  worthy  a  place  in  your 
Review,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Sprihg  GAnnxir,  the  residence  of  A.  H. 
Bmst,  Esq.,  President  of  tbe  Cincinnati  Hor- 
ticultural Somety. — Tbe  house,  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  acdivity,  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  city,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  beautiful  valley  of  MiB  Creek.    Here 


are  some  handsome  specimens  of  native  ever- 
greens, of  various  kinds.  The  hedges  of 
American  Arbor  Vitas,  (T%uf/a  occidentalism^ 
planted  as  a  screen  to  the  spring  house,  have 
a  pretty  effect,  and  show  how  admirably  they 
are  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  how  well  they 
bear  clipping;  we  noticed,  also,  two  beautiful 
specimens  of  the.  red  and  yellow  Siberian 
Crab,  their  branches  bent  to  the  ground  with 
(the  weight  of  fruit:  in  our  opinion,  these 
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beantifbl  onuLmental  trees  are  not  bo  gen- 
eraUy  appreciated  as  they  merit;  every  good 
faonsewife  is  acqnaioted  with  the  value  of  the 
fruit  as  a  preserve,  and  when  in  bloom,  in  the 
spring,  nothing  in  the  garden  or  shrubbery 
makes  a  finer  show.  Divest  them  of  their 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  they  are  handsome  ob- 
jects ;  and  even  in  winter,  when  bare  of  all 
extrinsic  appendages,  they  are  neat^  symmet- 
rical trees.  Mr.  E.  has  a  great  many  varie- 
ties of  pears  fruiting  this  year,  amongst 
which  we  noticed  the  Julienne,  a  great  favor- 
ite of  his,  and  we  think  very  deservedly  so ; 
a  tree  of  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  was  lit- 
erally covered  with  fruit.  Mr.  E.  says  this 
variety  folly  sustains  here  the  high  character 
given  it  in  the  eastern  states,  and  that  it  is 
in  every  respect  first  rate.  Mr.  E.,  in  com- 
mon with  every  cultivator  of  experience, 
thinks  that  the  number  of  varieties  of  fr^t 
in  cultivation  is  much  too  large ;  and  he  is 
making  notes  of  the  various  kinds,  as  oppor- 
tunities offer,  with  a  view  of  applying  the 
pruning  knife  to  all  inferior  sorts:  he  will 
fruit  a  large  number  of  varieties  this  foil,  and 
intends  to  publish  their  deserts,  for  good  or 
bad,  in  the  Western  Horticultural  Review. 
We  noticed,  also,  a  small  bed  of  Lilium  Ian- 
cifolium,  in  bloom :  these  bulbs  were  planted 
last  fall,  and  stood  the  winter  unprotected  ~ 
Mr.  E.  being  the  first  within  our  knowledge 
to  prove  their  hardihood  in  this  vicinity. 

Jacob  Hoftner^s,  at  Cumminsville. — This 
garden,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Robert 
Ross,  still  maintains  the  high  character  for 
neatness  and  good  order  which  has  so  long 
distinguished  it :  the  closely  mown  lawns,  the 
beautifnlly  clean  and  smooth  gravel  walks, 
the  neatly  trimmed  and  well  kept  box  edging 
around  the  flower  beds,  altogether  form  a 
coup  d'oeil  that  is  seldom  seen,  and  rarely 
surpassed.  We  would  advise  all  our  friends 
who  wish  to  have  a  small  taste  of  paradise, 
to  vittt  these  gardens,    fiere  is,  perhaps,  the 


finest  collection  of  exotic  plants  in  the  west- 
ern country — among  which  may  be  named 
the  Sago  Palm,  {Cyea$  revolfUa,^  said  to 
have  once  belonged  to  Robert  Morris,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. This  plant  bloomed  last  year — ^a  rare 
circumstance  in  this  country.  Here  is  also  a 
fine  specimen  of  Bonapartea  juneea,  also  a 
beaut^  variety  of  the  Hibiscus  sinensis^ 
raised  from  seed  brought  from  the  island  of 
Cuba,  by  Mrs.  H. :  it  is  a  single  flower,  of  a 
dark  scarlet  color,  with  a  distinctly  marked 
center  of  maroon,  in  the  style  of  Verbena 
hieolor,  and  when  in  bloom  is  a  very  striking 
object;  also  a  pretty  specimen  of  the  varie- 
gated Yucca  aheifolia,  a  plant  we  have  not 
seen  in  any  other  collection  around  here.  In 
the  hot  house  we  noticed  a  fine  specimen  of 
Cereus  triangularus  major,  in  bud;  also  a 
plant  of  the  Begonia  maeulaia^  in  fine  bloom. 
As  its  trusses  of  delicate  white  flowers  are 
seldom  seen  in  our  collections,  it  can  not  fail 
to  be  an  object  of  attraction.  In  the  moist 
stove  house  were  a  small  (but  select)  collec- 
tion of  Orchids,  in  vigorous  growing  condi- 
tion, and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Pitcher  Plant, 
(Nepenthes  distillaioria,^  The  amateur  flo- 
rists or  botanists  will  here  find  many  objects  of 
interest,  that  will  well  repay  them  for  th^ 
time  spent  in  the  visit. 

MoTTKT  Stobm,  the  residence  of  R.  B.  Bow- 
ler, Esq. — This  place  commands  a  fine  pros- 
pect both  up  and  down  the  delightful  valley 
of  Mill  Greek :  here  are  some  beautifrd  speci- 
mens of  evergreens,  amongst  which  we  noticed 
the  Araucaria  imbricaia^  which  has  stood 
out,  unprotected,  three  winters;  also  the  Cs' 
dar  deodara,  which  has  this  season  made  a 
growth  of  over  two  feet.  Here  is  also  a  fine 
specimen  of  that  beautiful  pine,  (^Pinus  AuS' 
iriacus;)  also  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  dobg 
finely,  and  proving  that  it  will  stand  our  cli- 
mate :  we  found  the  conservatory  in  the  pro- 
cess of  re-formation — the  plants  origbally 
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pknted  there,  some  six  or  seven  yean  ago, 
having  become  too  large,  had  been  taken  up 
and  Bet  in  tube.  We  mneh  regretted  to  see 
the  splendid  speeimen  of  Araucaria  exeeha, 
some  fifteen  feet  high,  widiout  exception  the 
most  symmetricallj  beantifnl  tree  we  ever 
beheld,  cramped  into  a  box  less  than  three 
feet  square.  Mr.  B.  was  engaged  in  building 
considerable  additions  to  his  house,  prepara- 
torjr  to  remodeling  his  flower  borders,  and 
purposes  to  erect  an  extensive  range  of  hot 
and  green  houses,  which  will,  when  finished, 
render  this  the  most  complete  private  estab- 
lishment in  the  western  country.  We  are 
now  in  the  village,  or  I  believe  I  should  say 
the  incorporated  town  of  Clifton,  a  neighbor- 
hood destined  some  day  to  occupy  a  bright 
page  in  the  annals  of  western  horticulture. 
No  where  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge 
18  there  a  comnranity  where  such  a  spirit  of 
emulation  and  generous  rivalry  in  horticul- 
tural pursuits  exists  among  the  same  number 
of  individuals,  as  in  the  incorporated  town  of 
Clifton;  and  as  they  nearly  all  subscribe  to 
Downing's  Horticulturist,  to  inform  them- 
selves on  eastern  improvements,  so  I  hope 
they  will  all  contribute  with  pen  and  purse  to 
this  western  enterprise,  to  extend  information 
on  their  favorite  pursuits. 

On  emerging  from  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Bowler,  we  have  facing  us  on  the  right  the 
substantial  and  comfortable  looking  residence 
of  J.  A.  D.  Burrows,  Esq. ;  but  the  pkce  and 
improvements,  being  all  new,  do  not  at  pre- 
sent produce  much  effect. 

Across  a  ravine  to  our  left  is  *^  Scarlet 
Oaki,^*  the  residence  of  our  friend  the  Ent- 
lOR.  On  the  creet  of  a  bold  knob  stands 
the  house,  built  in  the  Swiss  cottage  style — 
its  high,  steep  roo(  and  sharp  pointed  gables 
harmonizing  well  with  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  Doctor  has  here  a  very  fine 
assortment  of  roses,  his  favorite  flower;  he 
has  also  a  good  collection  of  hardy  shrubs 


and  plants^  and  quite  a  fine  assortment  of 
fruit  trees,  many  of  them  bearing  this  year 
for  the  first  time. 

The  next  place  on  the  road  approaching 
the  city  is  the  residence  of  Bishop  M'Ilvainii; 
a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Coxe,  the  fmit  writer  on 
American  Fruits.  He  has  a  choice  collection 
of  fruits,  and  his  trees  are  remarkably 
healthy. 

Facing  us,  as  we  stSl  approach  the  city,  is 
the  residence  of  B.  Buchanan,  Esq ,  the  first 
President  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  author  of  a  recent  Treatise  on 
Grape  Culture  in  Ohio.  Mr.  B.'s  taste  runs 
more  in  Fruits  than  Flowers,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect our  Fall  Exhibition  wiU  show  some  of 
the  results  of  his  planting  and  experience. 

Adjoining  the  last  named  place  is  the  resi- 
dence of  F.  Ball,  Esq.  This  is  truly  a 
mtdtum  in  parvo,  and  shows  how  much  may 
be  effected  in  a  small  space  by  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  ground  and  selection  of  plants. 
The  abundance  of  fruits,  fiowers,  and  vege- 
tables, which  Mr.  B.'s  place  produces,  might 
put  to  blush  larger  and  more  pretending 
grounds. 

We  next  approach  the  residence  of  W. 
Bbor,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  whose  active  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  horticulture  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  our  Society  stands  ready  to  at- 
test. Mr.  B.  is  abandoning  the  practice,  so 
common  here  a  few  years  ago,  of  planting 
trees  and  shrubs  in  formal  straight  rows,  and 
is  adopting  the  more  natural  and  picturesque 
system  of  clumps  and  groups.  This  place, 
under  the  carefid  management  of  his  gar- 
dener, Mr.  William  Evans,  we  found  in  veiy 
neat  order,  doing  credit  alike  to  both  gar- 
dener and  employer:  here  is  one  of  the  best 
arranged  green  houses  that  has  ever  come 
under  our  observation— the  only  defect  ap- 
parent to  us  is  the  stage  being  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  too  high,  and  the  shelves 
too  narrow  to  hold  the  pots  of  good-eised 
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Bpeoim^n  plaoto.  Mr,  S.  has  quite  a  uumber 
of  the  new  «&d  highly  praised  plants,  among 
which  we  saw  Torrenia  Asiaiiea  in  flower,  for 
the  first  time;  we  also  noticed  some  new 
Fufchsias,  Prinoess  Alioe,  Magnificent,  Beauty 
of  Salisbury,  ete. ;  they  were  all  fine,  ud  a 
decided  improvement  upon  the  old  kinds. 
We  were  much  pleased  with  the  i^pearanee 
of  Mr.  B.'s  yinery,  although  only  the  first 
year  of  its  bearing;  there  were  bunohes  that 
would  do  credit  to  any  establishment;  the 
vines  were  maMng  a  remai&aUy  strong  and 
healthy  growth,  promising  a  noble  crop  for  the 
following  year,  whilst  the  frniit  was  coloriog 
in  a  manner  to  please  the  most  fastidious 
connoisseur.  The  construction  of  this  house 
was  an  experiment,  the  roof  being  on  the 
ourvilinear  pkn,  with  iron  rafters,  and  Mr. 
R.  says  works  admirably,  in  which  statement 
the  flourishing  appeamaee  of  the  plants  and 
fruit  fuUy  bear  him  out. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  B.  P.  Risob, 


brother  to  the  last  named  gentleman.  Hen 
we  found  things  in  good  order,  the  plants 
generally  in  fine  healthy  condition*  and  no- 
ticed a  number  of  newly^imported  specimens, 
among  the  rest  some  new  FkehsiaSt  including 
Snowdrop^  One  in  the  Bing,  eto.»  all  looking 
well,  and  formbg  a  very  pretty  addition  to 
our  green  house  stock. 

I  oan  not  dose  this  artide  without  advert- 
ing to  a  paragn^ih  whieh  appeared  some  time 
ago  in  Downing's  Horticulturist,  over  the 
signature  of  Lsuohiks,  Gardener  to  Profes*- 
sor  Silliman,  in  which  be  attempts  to  show 
that  green  houses  may  be  made  very  attrac- 
tive places  in  summer.  I  am  sure  if  Mr.  L. 
had  been  compelled  to  pass  several  hours  a 
day  in  a  green  house  in  Soathwn  Ohio,  any 
time  within  the  last  three  months,  he  would 
have  found  he  had  a  warm  situation,  and 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  earnestly  petition- 
ing the  Governor  for  a  commutation  of  pun- 
ishment. 


THE  GRAPB  VZNB. 


Tax  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  no  longer  a  doubtful 
experiment.  The  sueeeas  for  the  last  seven 
years,  attending  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
paid  proper  attention  to  the  culture  of  the 
Catawba  and  Isabella  grape,  must  rendw  it 
certain,  that  the  Ohio  valley  is  te  become  a 
wine  district,  and  that  the  most  profitable 
product  of  our  river  hills,  will  be  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine.  Therefore  I  take  it 
for  granted,  that  your  BeviewwiU  be  the  me- 
dium for  communicatiBg  to  yonr  snbecriberB 
and  the  public,  information  on  this  branch  of 
horticulture,  and  any  statistical  tables  or 
other  intelligence,  which  may  be  connected 
with  this  important  subjeot,  will  be  of  some 
interest  to  yonr  readers.  In  this  first  eom- 
uunioatioa  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  taUel 


offidally  reported  to  government,  showing  the 
importation  of  wine  from  fordgn  countries,  dur- 
ing the  year  endbg  1849.  I  will  also  preface 
this  with  a  brief  sketdi  of  the  history  of  the 
vue  now  cultivated  in  Europe,  as  given  by 
various  writers  on  the  culture  of  the  grape. 

The  great  variety  of  grapes  now  cultivated 
in  Europe  renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
ori^nal  varieties  first  introduced.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  vines  of  Europe  are  of 
Asiatb  origin,  and  were  first  found  in  Perda. 
It  is  also  certain  that  the  enltivatioa  of  the 
the  vine  was  known  to  Noah,  for  it  is  said  in 
Gnosis,  that  after  the  ddnge  ''Noah  began 
to  be  a  husbandman,  and  pkated  a  vineyard." 
From  Ada  it  passed  into  Greece;,  and  thenee 
into  Keily.  The  Phcenidans  during  the  time 
of  their  commercial  proqieriiy  explored  the 
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ooarta  of  the  Mediterraiieaii,  tnd  carried  the 
Tine  into  France  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  From  thenoe  it  found  its  way 
into  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  Bomans  cultivated  the  vine  at  an  early 
period  of  their  history,  and  need  wine  in  their 
libations  at  their  sacrifices.  Bomnlns,  how* 
ever,  discouraged  its  nse,  which  prevented 
the  introdnction  of  it  as  a  beverage  until  his 
edict  was  abolished.  The  general  cultnre 
was  then  encouraged,  and  increased  to  such 
excess,  that  it  became  necessary  to  restrict 
the  use  of  wine  by  severe  laws.  At  one  time 
women  were  prohibited  from  using  wine  in 
any  case  whatever,  under  the  penalty  of 
death,  and  men  until  they  had  attained  the 
«age  of  thirty  years.  Gato  mentions  that  the 
custom  among  relations  of  kissing  women 
when  they  met,  was  to  ascertain  by  their 
breath  if  they  had  been  driking  wine. 

Pliny  gives  an  account  of  a  renowned 
Roman  who  so  improved  his  farm  near  the 
city  of  Rome,  that  in  one  year  the  product  of 
his  vines  sold  for  four  hundred  thousand 
sesterces. 

The  vine  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  hea- 
then nations,  and  the  invention  of  wine  was 
ascribed  by  the  Egyptians  to  Osiris,  by  the 
Latins  to  Saturn,  and  the  Greeks  elevated 
Bacchus  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  for  having 
brought  the  vine  from  Arabia  Felix. 

It  is  Bud  by  Pliny  that  Bacchus  was  the 
first  who  ever  wore  a  crown,  and  as  the  Ood 
of  viutage,  his  crown  is  formed  of  the  vine  and 
its  twining  branches  bedecked  with  clusters  of 
fruit.  The  manufacture  of  wine  was  known  to 
the  people  iu  the  early  part  of  the  Christian 
era,  as  we  are  informed  that  our  Saviour  at 
the  wedding,  changed  the  water  iuto  wine,  thus 
setting  the  example  to  his  followers  of  confer- 
ing  benefits,  instead  of  adopting  the  modem 
style  of  charging  a  fee  for  saying  a  prayer  on 
such  oeeasions. 

At  sevefil  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
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world  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  prohib* 
ited  by  severe  laws,  but  since  the  twelfth 
century  a  new  impulse  has  been  given,  which 
extended  through  all  portions  of  Europe,  and 
we  now  find  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the 
mountains  of  Hungary  and  Switeerland,  and 
the  plams  of  France  and  Italy  cultivated  with 
more  than  two  hundred  varieties  of  the  grape. 
Those  most  highly  esteemed  in  France  for  the 
manufacture  of  wine,  are  the  Burgundy  grapes, 
three  varieties  of  which  produce  the  cham- 
pagne wine.  The  German  and  Swiss  grapes 
are  principally  celebiated  as  wine  grapes,  and 
four  or  five  varieties  highly  esteemed  for  their 
prolific  bearing  and  regular  crops. 

The  Madeira  grapes  are  all  celebrated  for 
wine.  The  table  grapes  of  France  are  prin- 
cipally the  Chasselas,  the  Frontignac  and 
other  Muscat  grapes.  The  Romans  intro- 
duced the  vine  into  the  island  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  at  one  time  the  culture  of  the  grape 
promised  to  be  profitable;  but  it  is  now  as- 
certained that  the  climate  is  unfavorable  for 
field  culture. 

The  district  of  the  old  world  most  favora- 
ble for  the  rearing  of  the  vine  appears  to  be 
within  the  parallels  of  thirty  and  fifty  degrees 
of  north  latitude. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  vine  is 
native,  it  may  be  found  in  a  wfld  state  in 
almost  any  portion  of  the  Union  comprised 
within  the  parallels  of  twenty-five  and  forty- 
five  degrees  of  north  latitude;  but  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  European  grape  will  not 
bear  the  same  latitude  in  this  country,  as 
there  is  a  more  genial  temperature  experi- 
enced in  London  and  through  the  whole 
of  western  Europe,  than  in  our  correspond- 
ing latitudes.  It  is  an  interesting  point  to 
determine  the  cause  of  this.  The  solution 
probably  is  to  be  found  in  the  warm  water  of 
the  gulf  stream  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
the  prevalence  of  west  and  southwest  winds. 
This  remarkable  ourrent  not  infimor  to  the 
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Mediteara&esn  in  its  extent,  sweeps  throngh 
the  ocean  toward  the  continent  of  Europe, 
haring  a  temperature  from  three  to  ten  de- 
grees higher  than  that  of  the  contiguous  sea. 
The  winfb  that  blow  over  it  have  its  charac- 
ter impressed  upon  them,  and  rush  up  from 
the  west  and  southwest,  invading  Europe  with 
currents  of  warm  air,  which  increases  the 
temperature,  and  the  Tine  taken  from  the 
latitude  of  fifty  in  Europe  cannot  be  success- 
fully cultivated  in  the  latitude  of  forty  in 
this  country  in  the  open  field. 

For  these  reasons  we  may  not  be  able  to 
cultivate  the  European  grapes  in  the  Ohio 
valley;  but  as  we  have  the  native  Catawba 
and  Isabella  to  take  their  place,  we  need  not 
regret  it,  for  the  wines  made  firom  these  grapes 


will  prove  equal  to  any  foreign  wine  made  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  produces  about  one 
hundred  varieties  of  grapes.  Those  which 
will  probably  be  cultivated  for  win^  will  be  the 
Catawba,  the  Isabella,  the  Cape  or  Bohuyl- 
kill  Muscadell,  the  Ohio,  Norton's  Yirgima 
seedling,  Bland's  Madeira  and  the  Herbe- 
mont,  all  these,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  natives  of  South  Carolina,  but  succeed 
well  in  a  colder  climate. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  table  which 
is  based  upon  the  lowest  estimated  valued  of 
foreign  invoice,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  pay 
nearly  two  mOlions  of  dollars  annually  for 
imported  wines,  many  of  which  are  inferior 
to  those  of  domestic  manufacture. 


From  the  Merchants'  Magazine  of  August,  1850. 
Wine  Imported  into  the  United  States  from  June  30th,  1848,  to  July  lot,  1849. 


WINS  IN  CASKS. 


Burgundy,        -      -      -      - 
Madeira,       -      -      -      - 
Sherry  and  St.  Lucar,     - 

Port, 

Claret, 

TeneriSe  and  other  Canary, 
Fayal  and  other  Azores, 
Sicily  and  other  Mediterranean, 
Austria  and  other  Germany, 
Bed  wines  not  enumerated, 
White  wines  not  enumerated, 


OaUoni 

15,949 

193,971 

170,794 

711,268 

1,912,701 

65,214 

12,636 

130,851 

6,680 

994,458 

971,895 


WINS  IN  B0TTLS8. 


Burgundy,  ' 

Champagne, 

Madeira, 

Sherry, 

Port,      - 

Claret, 

All  others, 


Dozen 

1,608 

86,041 

97 

227 

290 

66,694 

15,129 


Talae 

Si866 
106,302 
128,610 
272,700 
263,836 

22,643 
5,108 

32,231 

2,832 

221,177 

210,139 


Talae 

8,184 

-  439,508 

769 

803 

1,281 

.     68,836 

32,642 

$1,821,357 


We  might  haye  an  excuse  for  paying  this 
onerous  tax,  if  we  liyed  in  a  climate  unsuited 
to  the  yine;  but  it  is  now  well  ascertuned 
that  the  sparkUng  Catawba  or  champagne 


wine  made  in  Hamilton  county,  will  compete 
with  the  most  fayorite  brands  imported  from 
France,  and  such  is  the  demand  for  Ohio 
champagne  that  there  is  no  longer  a  doubt  of 
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this  vine  taking  the  place  of  foreign  wines  if  their  nncnltivated  hills  to  the  growth  of  the 


made  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the 
consumption. 

How  important  then  for  the  fanners  of  the 
Ohio  yalle J  to  devote  small  portions  yearly  of 


yine,  thus  realizing  a  profit  of  two  or  three 
hpndred  dollars  to  the  acre  for  ground  which 
is  now  useless  for  any  other  purpose. 


RAIVDOM  NOTES  ON  HORTICULTURB. 


Dear  Sib — A  year  since,  I  submitted  to 
the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist,  the  propo- 
sition, that  the  diseases  so  prevalent  in  the 
West  in  the  pear  and  cherry  trees,  and  the 
vine,  were  caused  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
sap  after  exposure  to  drought  and  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  had  caused  a  suspension 
of  its  circulation.  Observation  and  the  expe- 
rience of  another  season  have  confirmed  my 
views,  at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction.  A 
few  notes  upon  this  subject  may  possibly  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 

The  first  orchards  in  the  West  were  all 
planted  under  different  auspices  from  those 
of  the  present  day.  The  trees,  whether 
apple,  cherry  or  pear,  were  mostly  seedlings, 
the  art  of  grafting  being  little  understood  by 
the  pioneers,  and  their  time,  fortunately  for 
the  trees,  being  required  for  other  and  to 
them  more  important  pursuits.  The  trees 
were  thus  abandoned  to  nature,  the  scalping 
knife  and  tomahawk  being  in  more  frequent 
use  than  the  pruning  knife  and  the  spade. 
When  single  trees  were  transplanted  they 
were  placed  near  the  dwelling  and  received 
thorough  protection.  When  in  orchards  they 
were  a  mutual  protection  to  each  other,  being 
very  much  crowded  together.  Added  to  this, 
the  country  was  less  cultivated  and  open,  the 
green  sward  grew  freely  about  their. roots, 
thus  preventing  the  speedy  evaporation  of 
moisture  and  the  huge  forest  trees  threw 
their  protecting  shade  over  their  branches. 

When  a  boy  I  was  familiar  with,  I  think, 
far  finer  fruits  than  I  see  around  me  at  this 


time.    Our  cherry  trees  never  burst  their 
bark,  our  pear  trees  never  blighted,  nor  did 
the  mildew  blast  the  grape.    Every  year  I 
enjoyed  the  luscious  St.  Michael;  the  green 
gage  never  denied  me  its  sweets,  and  the 
cherry  trees    trailed  to  the  ground,  their 
branches  heavy  with  their  tempting  and  juicy 
fruit.     But  none  of  these  were  planted  in 
open  exposures.    They  were  surrounded  by 
brick  walls,  or  trees  of  size  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect them,  root  and  branch,  from  the  scorch- 
ing sunbeams.    Some  of  them  are  still  living, 
and  will  still  live  and  bear  fruit,  until,  as 
will  shortly  be  the  case,  they  will  be  rooted 
out  to  ^ve  place  to  stately  buildings.    Fruit 
trees  are,  as  I  have  said,  planted  at  this  time 
on  a  different  principle.    They  are  taken 
from  the  crowded  nursery  rows,  where  they 
have  been  pampered  and  fattened  on  a  rich 
soil,  and  thrust  carelessly  into  one  different 
in  every  respect.    The  pruning  knife  muti- 
lates their  branches.    They  are  placed  in  an 
open  exposure.    The  ground  is  dug  up  a  few 
feet  around  their  roots — their  pores  immedi- 
ately choked  up  with  a  coat  of  lime  wash,  and" 
there  they  stand,  to  live  or  die,  survive  or 
perish,  as  best  suits  them.    Almost  all  our 
gardens  being  thus  little  better  than  "  Hos- 
pitals of  Invalids."     During  the  time  when 
they  should  be  growing  there  is  not  a  drop 
of  moisture  at  the  roots.    The  sun  has  caked* 
the  surface  soil,  so  that  showers  cannot  pene- 
trate, and  they  lie  in  a  completely  dormant 
state.    The  thin  array  of  leaves  afford  no 
shelter  and  digests  no  sap,  for  nothing  is  sup*- 
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plied  them  firom  the  roots,  and  the  wondering 
proprietor  wrings  his  hands  and  makes  wij 
fiices  as  one  bj  one  they  die  with  the  blight, 
burst  their  bark,  or  go  off  with  some  other 
disease,  and  yet  he  has  not  bestowed,  perhaps, 
as  mach  thought  or  care  on  five  hundred 
trees,  trees  too  not  indigenous  to  the  soil,  as 
a  Dutch  gardener  will  bestow  upon  a  single 
cabbage.    I  do  not  mean  that  they  require 
such  cultivation.    I  saw  lately  in  a  news- 
paper an  anecdote  of  a  lady  who  advised  her 
friend  to  g^ve  her  children  a  little  "  whole* 
some  neglect."    I  would  give  this  advice  to 
tree  growers.    But  let  them  first  give  their 
trees  a  proper  site  and  soil.    A  delicate  tree 
fresh  from  a  nursery  bed  should  not  in  our 
climate  be  thrust  out  to  be  buffetted  by  every 
breeze  and  scorched  by  every  sunbeam.    Nor 
does  it  require  constant  doses  of  lime  wash, 
more  than  a  young  child  does  repeated  exhi- 
bitions of  Godfrey's  Cordial,  or  some  other 
disgusting  nostrum.    All  that  they  require  is 
proper  soil  and  position  and  nature  will  do 
the  rest.    Do  not  let  the  trees  be  exposed  to 
the  constant  alternations  of  heat  and  cold. 
Let  them  have  a  constant,  steady  supply  of 
moisture  at  their  roots,  till  firmly  established, 
and  even  after,  if  you  desire  healthy  trees 
and  sound  fruit.     There  are  times  in  this 
climate  when  rain  does  not  fall  for  weeks. 
Now  without    moisture,  trees  can   extract 
nothing  from  the  soil.      The  earthy  salts 
requisite,  cannot  be  held  in  solution  to  be 
converted    into    sap.      Assimilation  cannot 
take  place — a  horse  could  as  well  digest  his 
oats  without  saliva  or  some  other  liquid  secre- 
tion.   Yet  we  require  or  expect  our  trees  to 
extract  nourishment  from  hot  baked  clay. 
During  such  dry  seasons  what  little  moisture 
is  derived  from  the  dews  and  passing  showers, 
can  be  of  little  service  to  a  tree,  even  sup- 
posing the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  has  allow- 
ed them  to  retain  and  digest  it,  and  it  does 
not  pass  off  by  transpiration. 


In  order  to  form  both  tree  and  fruit  there 
must  be  a  union  of  what  is  imbibed  by  both 
leaf  and  root.    But  the  root  is  inactive,  dor- 
mant, dead,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.    The 
alkaline  bams  imbibed  from  the  soil  being 
absent  the  tree  can  manifestly  make  no  pro- 
gress.    Carbonic  acid  and  water  may  be 
taken  in  by  the  leaves  and  perhaps  circulate 
through  the  sap  vessels,  but  not  uniting  with 
alkalies  they  are  worse  than  useless.    And 
now  I  come  to  what  I  deem  the  true  cause  of 
the  blight.    The  sap  vessels  are  filled  with 
an  immature  fluid  strongly  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid,  which  in  its  stagnant  state, 
must  necessarily  ferment  and  undergo  what 
Liebig  calls  eremacausis  or  slow  decay.    Its 
total  corruption,  saturated  as  it  is  with  sugar, 
gluten  and  other  substances  found  in  the 
sap  vessels  preparatory  to  secretion  in  the 
branches  or  fruit,  is  the  speedy  result.    Com- 
mon water  in  a  green  wooden  tub  with  such 
an  exposure,  would  soon  beeome  putrid,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  combination 
as  sap  when  its  circulation  is  suspended, 
should,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  be  re- 
duced to  a  like  situation.    No  tree  ever 
blighted  when  there  was  a  fi'ee  circulation  of 
sap.    The  disease  most  commonly  occurs  after 
a  dry  spell  in  June  or  August,  but  it  may 
also  occur  in  the  fall  after  a  warm  wet  season. 
The  trees  excited  to  a  new  growth  are  not 
able  to  mature  their  B&p.    It  remains,  how- 
ever, in  the  vessels  and  stagnates,  being 
principally  a  watery  saccharine  and  undi- 
gested substance.    In  the  spring  it  is  carried 
through  the  entire  tree  and  the  consequence 
is  the  entire  eorruption  of  the  whole.    It  is 
noticed  that  trees  planted  on  the  north  side 
of  a  hill  are  not  so  susceptible  to  blight  as 
when  placed  in  a  southern  exposure.    The 
explanation  of  this  is  simple.    The  soil  is  not 
so  much  nor  so  long  exposed  to  the  heating 
influence  of  the  sun.    It  is  manifest  that  the 
longer  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  direct  influ- 
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enoe  of  the  Bun,  the  greater  will  be  its 
evapontion.  Oo  the  north  side  of  a  hill  the 
rain  has  not  onlj  much  more  time  to  pene- 
trate to  the  roots  of  trees  hut  the  moisture  is 
better  retained,  though  after  a  long  drought 
the  evil  is  the  same  in  both  situations.  Oo- 
oasionally  after  a  long  dry  season,  Tery  sud- 
denly after  a .  shower,  the  blight  sometimes 
makes  its  appearance.  In  this  case  the 
benefit  of  the  moisture  from  the  small  quan- 
tity of  rain  that  falls,  is  not  enjoyed  by  the 
roots.  But  the  leaves  are  in  full  action. 
They  draw  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmoiqphere 
and  the  rain  in  combination  with  the  water 
itself,  but  receive  nothing  from  the  roots. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  acts  upon  this  immature 
fluid  almost  instantly,  for  this  species  of  blight 
on  such  occasions,  always  takes  place  first  in 
the  tender  extremities  of  the  shoots,  though 
it  may  extend  rapidly  to  other  portions.  No- 
thing but  the  knife  can  then  be  of  any  use 
and  the  delay  of  a  day  may  cause  the  loss  of 
the  entire  tree.  The  application  of  lime  wash 
has  been  recommended  by  some.  But  if  it 
has  any  beneficial  effect  it  is  from  its  anti- 
septic qualities,  lime  or  any  alkali,  according 
to  Liebig,  putting  a  stop  to  fermentation. 
By  being  taken  in  through  the  pores  of  the 
bark  it  may  prevent  the  spread  of  the  blight, 
but  its  utility  is,  I  think,  doubtful,  further 
than  as  a  prevention  to  the  attack  of  insects. 
When  a  tree  is  in  full  healthy  action  any 
adhesive  application  is  in  my  opinion  inju- 
rious, as  it  impedes  transpiration.  I  repeat 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  tree  to  blight  or 
burst  its  bark  so  long  as  the  sap  has  free 
mrculation  during  the  season  of  growth  and 
maturation.  Either  the  roots  must  be  badly 
supplied  with  moisture,  or  the  leaves  unable 
to  digest  the  supplies  furnished  them.  The 
result  in  either  case  being  stagnation  of  the 
sap,  fermentation,  and  then  decay.  Fre- 
quently a  tree  will  blight  and  die  while  others 
within  a  few  feet  of  it  escape.    But  exami- 


nation win  always  show  that  those  that  survive 
are  in  a  more  retentive  soil  or  are  otherwise 
protected,  either  by  shading,  from  having  their 
branches  low,  or  being  naturally  or  artificially 
mulched.  Of  this  I  am  fully  convinced  by 
my  own  personal  experience,  as  well  as  obser- 
vation in  the  gardens  of  others. 

During  the  past  season  I  have  not  lost  a 
tree  that  I  mulched  and  sheathed  with  straw. 
Two  or  three  that  I  purposely  neglected  died 
with  the  blight.  Until  I  resorted  to  sheath- 
ing and  mulching  I  never  could  succeed  in 
preserving  a  single  cherry  tree.  This  year 
I  have  not  lost  one.  My  soil  is  light  and 
sandy  and  excessively  dry.  Without  some 
protection  of  the  kind  to  ensure  a  supply  of 
moisture,  my  trees,  frmt  and  ornamental  trees 
as  well,  would  never  flourish.  I  lost  regu- 
larly one  half  that  I  planted.  The  present 
season  has  been  remarkably  unfavorable  to 
transplanted  trees,  yet  I  have  not  lost  more 
than  two  in  a  hundred,  and  those  received  no 
attention  whatever.  The  obvious  remedy  for 
the  diseases  referred  to  is  to  plant  in  a  soil 
that  is  somewhat  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
when  this  cannot  be  done  the  branches  should 
be  suffered  to  grow  low,  and  thus  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  trunk.  Until  the  trees  have 
somewhat  advanced,  sheathing  and  mulching 
vrill  be  found  effectual,  particularly  if,  during 
a  long  drought  the  trees  are  watered  occa- 
sionally, without  however  removing  the  cov- 
erings. Watering  a  tree  unless  it  is  mulched 
is  injurious,  particularly  when  it  is  exposed 
directly  after  to  the  hot  sun.  If  our  vine 
growers  instead  of  constantly  ploughing  and 
hoeing  around  the  roots  of  their  vines,  would 
keep  down  the  weeds  and  keep  up  the  mois- 
ture, either  by  mulching  them  or  allowing 
them  to  grow  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shade 
the  roots,  instead  of  training  them  to  bare 
poles,  we  should  hear  less  of  the  mildew  than 
we  now  do.  It  is  only  after  a  cessation  of 
their  growth  that  the  heavy  rains  do  so  much 
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injury,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  false  impres- 
sion that  the  disease  is  caused  solely  hy  the 
excess  of  rain. 

I  had  intended  to  give  the  resnit  of  some 
experiments  made  by  myself  and  others  in 
reference  to  the  foregoing  topics  and  tending 
to  corroborate  what  I  have  advanced,  bat  as 
this  article  is  already  of  a  sufficient  length,  I 
must  postpone  them  for  the  present.  I  have 
troubled  yon  thus  far  under  the  belief  that 


the  experience  and  observation  of  every  one 
upon  this  important  subject  would  be  wel- 
come to  your  columns.  Even  if  the  views  I 
have  advanced  can  not  be  sustained,  we  may 
recollect  that  the  right  road  to  truth  is  some- 
times found  by  pursuing  a  wrong  one,  and  I 
wish  to  invite  others  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, for  to  the  West  it  is  of  paramount  im» 
portance.  Stlvanus. 

September,  1850. 


CURCULIO,  ETC. 


In  the  account  of  late  proceedings  of  your 
Society,  I  see  it  stated  tbat  Mr.  Buchanan 
exhibited  plums  in  great  perfection,  where 
the  ihaking  process  had  been  pursued,  whilst 
other  trees  in  the  vicinity,  where  there  was  no 
shaking,  were  all  destroyed  by  the  curculio. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  convenience  gave 
those  round  the  house  the  shaking  preference. 
The  curculio  is  a  timid  insect — ^is  less  des- 
tructive where  trees  are  dose  to  the  house, 
and  persons  constantly  passing  and  repassing. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  plums  escape,  where 
hogs  or  other  animals  are  constantly  passing 
by  them.  Again,  even  the  curculio  has  a 
discriminating  taste,  and  has  his  favorites. 
To  the  success  of  Mr.  Buchanan  should  have 
been  added  the  experience  of  some  other 
members  of  the  Society,  then  present,  who 
had  tried  the  shaking  process,  and  failed. 
When  the  curculio  can  be  induced  to  name 
the  hour,  or  hours,  in  the  day,  when  he  will 
light  on  the  trees,  I  shall  have  full  faith  in 
shaking.  Till  then,  to  those  fond  of  shaking, 
I  would  recommend  Mr.  Thornberger's  plan : 
having  one  tree  of  choice  plums  near  his 
house,  and  two  dogs,  he  tied  them,  turn 
about,  from  sunrise  till  dark,  to  the  tree,  and 
kept  up  a  constant  shaking.  The  result  was 
a  full  crop.  In  twenty-five  years,  I  have 
never  lost  a  crop  from  the  curculio,  and  had 


but  very  few  stung — ^some  varieties  not  one. 
The  pavement  and  gravel  walk  extend  fur- 
ther than  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  are  near 
the  house.  I  have  trees  scattered  through 
the  garden,  and  three  years  during  that  time 
have  had  a  full  crop— the  other  years,  not  a 
single  fruit  escaped  the  curculio. 


What  think  you  of  the  opinions  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Institute,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  strawberry  ?  It  seems  they  have 
only  three  kinds  that  they  venture  to  recom- 
mend for  cultivation:  the  Hovey,  Boston 
Pine,  and  Early  Scarlet.  The  Hovey  de- 
servedly stands  high,  as  having  no  equal  for 
size  and  bearing,  in  general  use.  It  is  not 
of  the  highest  flavor,  and  with  us,  in  some 
soils,  is  apt  to  die  out  in  summer.  This  is 
less  cultivated  with  us  than  the  Hudson, 
which  is  denounced  East.  In  truth,  they 
have  it  not.  By  some  the  early  Yirgiuia  is 
called  the  Hudson,  though  the  former  is  Her- 
maphrodite and  the  latter  Pbtillate.  Mr. 
Downing^s  Hudson,  he  describes  as  a  necked 
fruit.  Ours  is  directly  the  reverse  and  his 
probably  a  seedling  from  it.  Mr.  £andreth 
of  Philadelphia,  writes  me  that  the  old  Hud- 
son is  now  rarely  seen  there,  seedlings  from 
it  having  rooted  it  out.     Their  other  two  are 
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the  Boston  Pme  and  Early  Scarlet,  both  her- 
maphrodites, and  not  even  cnltivated  here  as 
impregna^ors,  as  we  have  plants  of  that  class, 
that  are  much  better  bearers  and  bear  fruit 
of  donble  the  size.  If  the  new  hermaphrodite 
seedling  of  Mr.  Schneicke,  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  should  equal  the  promises  of  the  three 
years  since  it  was  first  raised,  it  will  be  worth 
all  the  Keen's  seedling  and  other  hermaphro- 
dites, which  it  appears  are  exclusively  culti- 
vated in  England.  It  has  thus  far,  produced 
a  full  crop  of  extra  large  and  well  flavored 
fruit.  It  may  not  always  bear  a  full  crop, 
as  hermaphrodites  produce  more  perfect  blos- 
soms some  seasons,  than  they  do  others.  On 
this,  and  some  extra  large  and  fine  Pistillates 
of  Schneicke's  and  McAvoy's,  the  fruit  com- 
mittee properly  decided  to  give  no  decided 
opinion  and  grant  no  premiums,  until  they 
had  tested  their  bearing,  character  and  quali- 
ties another  year.  It  would  be  strange  if 
not  of  fine  quality,  as  five  or  six  kinds  only, 
were  selected  by  them  as  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, from  several  thousand  of  seedling  plants. 
Our  fruit  committee  examine  the  strawberry 
beds  when  in  fruit.  At  the  East,  the  report 
is  made  from  the  fruit  exhibited  to  the  society. 
The  consequence  is,  a  large  fruited  herma- 
phrodite may  get  the  highest  premium,  when 
the  vines  did  not  bear  one-tenth  of  a  crop  of 
perfect  berries.  The  Black  Prince  straw- 
berry cultivated  East,  is  pistillate.  We  have 
it  both  hermaphrodite  and  pistillate.  The 
former  is  the  best  flavored.  The  fruit  of  both 
is  handsome,  but-  neither  of  them  is  here 
deemed  of  fine  flavor.  The  congress  of  fruit 
growers  were  about  equally  divided.  A  part 
thought  it  superior  to  all  others  in  flavor,  and 
the  residue,  worthless.  Our  taste  varies 
greatly  from  Eastern  cultivators,  in  regard 
to  the  best  flavor  for  the  strawberry.  We 
prefer  fruit  more  or  less  acid,  and  that  re- 
quires a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sugar.  This  b 
the  case  with  the  Hudson,  and  it  is  by  us 


more  cultivated  than  all  others.    At  the  East 
it  is  cast  off  because  it  is  sour. 


Compelled,  as  I  am,  to  believe  in  Rochester 
knocking?,  since  they  have  been  vouched  for 
by  two  Eastern  divines,  (though  decided  to 
be  clearly  the  work  of  his  satanio  majesty,) 
I  am  also  bound  to  believe  the  truth  of  the 
two  recent  instances,  in  which  a  grape  vine 
bore  applet,  and  a  limb  of  a  peach  tree  in 
Kentucky,  bore  both  peaches  and  nectarines, 
as  I  understand  you  are  informed  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  yours.  I  suppose  I  must  be- 
lieve this  also,  and  not  believe  that  a  bud  of 
the  nectarine  had  been  inserted  in  the  limb 
of  the  peach.  These  follies  are  hard  to 
swallow,  but  we  may  as  well  make  a  merit 
of  necessity.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  change 
my  views  about  a  change  in  a  grape  vine  in 
one  of  my  vineyards.  For  several  yekrs  it 
bore  the  white  chasselas.  A  succeeding  sea- 
son, the  tenant,  with  his  eyes  starting  out 
of  his  head,  discovered  on  the  same  plant, 
the  black  Schuylkill  muscadell.  I  was  then 
foolish  enough  to  believe  it  was  a  chance 
sprout  fr^m  the  old  root,  as  it  had  been 
grafted  with  the  white  chasselas.  This  Ken- 
tucky miracle  beats  one  East,  where  a  tree 
bore  peaches  one  season  and  nectarines  the 
next  The  evidence  was,  that  two  or  three 
peaches  were,  in  the  fall,  found  lying  under 
the  tree,  and  the  next  season  it  had  a  full 
crop  of  nectarines.  I  have  the  more  faith  in 
these  miracles,  as  I  passed  through  New 
Jersey  some  sixty  years  since,  when  the 
Morristown  Ohost  was  all  that  was  spoken 
of,  and  some  deacons  in  the  church  belonged 
to  the  company  that  was  hiring  the  ghost, 
by  a  liberal  contribution  of  money,  to  dis- 
close the  spot  where  the  great  buccaneer  had 
deposited  his  ill-gotten  wealth. 

Yours, 

N.  LONOWOBTH. 
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SHE  OURCnZJO,  OB  PLUM  VfBSVlL. 


This  troublesome  insect  has  for  several 
years  past  been  so  destructive  to  the  plums, 
apricots  and  nectarines  in  the  West,  that 
many  persons  have  abandoned  the  cultivation 
of  these  delightful  fruits  in  despair;  several 
methods  have  been  recommended  by  writers 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  curculio,  but 
few,  however,  have  proved  successful,  and 
some  worse  than  useless. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  the 
''shaking  process"  the  best,  and  here  pre- 
sent it  to  your  readers,  with  a  hope  that  some 
of  them  may  succeed  with  it  as  well  as  I 
have. 

From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  Ist  of  May, 
or  as  soon  as  the  curculio  appears  to  sting 
the  plums,  I  spread  a  couple  of  sheets  under 
the  tree  about  sunrise,  and  with  a  sudden 
blow  or  jar  to  the  trunk  or  branches,  the  in- 
sects fall  on  the  sheets,  and  I  then  destroy 
them.  This  is  again  done  in  the  evening, 
and  continued  morning  and  evening  except 
in  wet  weather,  until  the  middle  of  July  or  1st 
of  August,  when  the  insect  disappears.  Some 
may  think  that  this  is  saving  the  plums  at 
too  much  trouble,  but  it  occupies  much  less 
time  than  would  be  supposed,  and  is  a  pretty 
certain  remedy.  I  have  tried  it  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country  for  nine  years  past, 
and  have  never  yet  failed  to  save  from  half 
to  a  full  crop.  In  the  city  I  had  ten  plum, 
two  nectarines  and  four  apricot  trees,  some  in 
pavement,  others  in  sod  and  cultivated  ground. 
The  shaking  process  saved  nearly  all ;  those 
in  the  pavement  were  stung  the  least ;  three 
of  the  plum  trees,  one  apricot  and  one  nec- 
tarine still  remain;  the  march  of  improve- 
ment has  overrun  the  others;  two  of  the 
plums  and  the  nectarine  being  in  pavement 
and  getting  an  occasional  fAaArf,  bear  well ; 
the  other  plum,  in  grass  and  neglected,  falls 


a  prey  to  the  curculio,  and  the  apricot  to 
the  boys,  being  near  the  street.  In  the 
country  J  have  twenty-eight  plum,  three 
apricot  and  three  nectarine  trees  near  the 
house,  most  of  them  in  sod,  a  few  in  pave- 
ment and  part  in  cultivated  ground.  They 
first  began  to  bear  in  1846 ;  I  used  no  effort 
to  save  them,  thinking  that  the  entire  de- 
struction of  fruit  in  1845  by  late  frosts,  had 
also  destroyed  the  curculio,  but  in  this  I  was 
mistaken  and  lost  the  fruit.  In  1847  late 
frosts  destroyed  the  fruit  in  the  blossom) 
but  the  next  year,  1848,  was  very  favorable 
for  fruits,  and  I  saved  fully  two^thirds  of  a 
crop  from  the  trees  near  the  house,  by  shak- 
ing and  destroying  the  insect.  I  commenced 
the  middle  of  April  and  continued  until  the 
middle  of  June,  the  curculio  destroying  some 
of  the  fruit  afterward.  From  twenty-six 
plum  trees  in  the  apple  orchard  about  one 
hundred  feet  east  of  those  near  the  house,  I 
did  not  get  a  single  plum,  having  used  no 
means  to  protect  them;  they  were  in  mea- 
dow grass  which  I  did  not  wish  to  injure  by 
tramping;  the  grass  under  those  that  I  shook 
was  frequently  mowed,  and  the  ducks  and 
chickens  running  amongst  them  doubtless 
destroyed  many  of  the  curculio. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  have  tried  planting 
in  a  hog  yard,  but  without  success.  Mr. 
Longworth  and  other  gentlemen  to  the  city, 
have  succeded  admirably  by  planting  in  paved 
yards  near  their  houses;  but  in  the  country 
this  plan  does  not  appear  to  answer  as  well; 
with  me  it  failed  in  1846,  and  since  then  I 
have  shook  off  and  destroyed  as  many  insects 
from  the  trees  in  pavement,  as  in  grass. 

In  1849  late  frosts  destroyed  nearly  all  in 
the  blossom ;  I  made  no  attempt  to  save  the 
few  plums  that  set,  and  they  were  soon  de- 
stroyed by  the  insect.    This  spring  was  a 
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late  one,  and  gave  prombe  of  a  fine  fruit  year, 
wbich  with  ns  here  has  been  fuUj  realised. 
The  shaking  process  was  eommenced  early  in 
May  and  continued  till  late  in  July,  and  I 
preserved  a  very  large  crop,  losing  the  top 
of  one  tree  and  some  branches  of  others,  by 
leaving  too  much  fruit  on;  I  expected  the 
curculio  would  thin  it  out  enough,  but  they 
disappointed  me  for  once ;  some  of  the  plums 
were  destroyed  by  rot,  but  still  I  had  a  fine 
crop.  Three  late  varieties  are  not  yet  ripe. 
The  twenty-six  trees  in  the  apple  orchard 
did  not  mature  a  single  plum,  although  the 
fruit  set  well  on  all  of  them. 

I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  this  method 
will  be  a  remedy  every  year  and  in  all  places; 
I  merely  give  you  the  result  of  my  own  efforts. 
The  curculio  appears  to  be  more  abundant 
some  years  than  others,  and  in  good  fruit 
seasons  having  more  to  feed  upon,  it  is  cer- 
tainly less  destructive  to  the  plum  than  in 
bad  ones ;  this  year  has  been  very  favorable 
for  plums,  and  some  have  saved  them  from 
the  curculio  with  but  little  trouble. 

A  gentleman  in  Clermont  county,  in  this 
State,  has  several  trees  that  matured  fine 


crops  this  season,  by  partial  shaking ;  other 
trees  near  them  lost  all  by  the  curculio,  hav- 
ing had  no  attention. 

My  friend  George  P.  Buell  of  Indiana, 
has  fifteen  plum  trees;  one  year  he  tried  the 
hogs  and  another  year  salt,  to  destroy  the 
curculio,  but  without  effect.  In  1848  and 
this  year,  he  tried  at  my  recommendation  the 
"  shaking  system,"  and  succeeded  in  matur- 
ing abundant  crops  of  plums;  he  has  great 
faith  in  it. 

A  near  neighbor  &f  mine  preserved  his 
plums  on  twenty-five  trees,  by  shaking  off 
and  destroying  the  insect,  until  near  the 
dose  of  the  season,  when,  being  called  from 
his  home  on  business,  they  were  neglected, 
and  he  lost  them  all. 

I  was  first  induced  to  try  this  plan  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Mosher,  and  the  president  of 
the  Horticultural  society,  Mr.  Ernst,  recom- 
mended it  to  public  attention  in  an  article 
in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  last  spring.  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  how  others  have  suc- 
ceeded who  have  given  it  a  trial. 

A.  Buchanan. 

Cincinnati^  September,  1850. 


From  the  Working  Pmrmer, 
CLBANBINa  TBB  BARK  OF  FRUIT  TRRES. 


Wb  have  often  recommended  the  use  of 
whale  oil  soap,  potash,  etc.,  for  the  cleansing 
the  bark  of  fruit  trees,  and  supposed  that  no 
application  could  exceed  it  for  this  purpose. 
A  few  weeks  since  we  visited  the  seat  of 
Eobert  Rennie,  Esq.,  near  the  Lodi  Print 
Works,  and  there  saw  the  cleanest  fruit  trees 
it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  meet  with.  Mr. 
Bennie  informed  us  that  he  used  a  solution 
made  of  one  pound  of  bleachers'  soda  dissolved 
in  one  gallon  of  water,  and  applied  it  to  the 
surface  of  his  trees.  All  the  fungi,  dead 
bark,  etc.,  are  softened,  and  readily  exfoliate 
from  the  healthy  part  of  the  bark  during  the 
growth  of  the  tree;   the  surfaces  of  the 


cherry,  peach,  plum,  nectarine,  apricot,  and 
many  otner  kinos  of  trees  seemed  polished, 
and  of  a  color  more  closely  resembling  the 
new  growth  at  the  ends  of  branches  than 
usual;  the  trees  were  in  excellent  health, 
and  we  were  informed  that  they  bore  superior 
crops  to  those  not  so  treated.  Within  the 
last  few  days  we  have  applied  the  soda  wash 
to  our  trees,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining if  so  strong  a  solution  would  injure 
the  tender  parts  of  plants,  have  sprinkled  it 
over  the  leaves  of  many  tender  shrubs  ;^  but 
as  yet  they  are  uninjured,  wh3e  the  inert 
parts  of  vegetables  are  readily  decomposed 
oy  it. 


WESTERN  HOEnCDLTUBAL  EEVIEW, 


JBPFBBBOn  PLUM. 


Hatikq  fruited  this  beaTiUfnl  plum  tlie  pre- 
eeot  Eea§on,  it  aSbrds  the  editor  pleasure  to 
Gad  tha  following  acoonnt  of  its  qualities  in 
Colea'  Nev  Eogland  Fumer,  from  which 
work  other  articles  of  iDteieat  have  been 
selected. — En. 

This  plum  bag  been  brought  into  public 
notice  within  a  short  penod.  A  few  years 
ago  it  wag  recommended  by  some  writers  bb 
the  very  best  of  plums,  and  this  high  oora- 


mendation  baa  led  to  its  extensive  dixsemi- 
naUou.  Altbongh  this  is  an  excellent  plum, 
all  things  considered,  and  it  sbould  be  ranked 
with  the  first,  yet  it  is  not  the  best  in  ever; 
respect.  The  Green  Gage  excels  it  in  qual- 
ity; the  Peaob,  Mannins  e  Long  Blue,  Lom- 
bard, Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  and  manr 
others  excel  it  as  growers,  ana  several  kinds 
are  larger.  Yet  the  JefTeraon  is  a  tolerably 
good  erower,  the  fruit  is  large,  and  in  qnali^ 
it  ransa  aa  first  rate,  for  we  bsTe  aerera] 
Taiieties  of  plums  classed  as  best,  tiiongh  not 
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hArdlj  eqnal  to  that  standard  of  liigh  excel- 
lence, the  Green  Oage.  Here  we  wonld 
remark,  that  as  tastes  differ,  some  persons 
prefer  plums  of  a  spirited,  vinous  flavor,  to 
the  sweet  and  luscious. 

The  fruit  is  largo,  roundish- oval,  slightly 
narrowed  at  the  base,  slight  suture ;  greenish- 
jellow,  and  when  fully  ripened  in  the  sun,  a 
golden-yellow,  and  a  blush  of  purplish-red, 
thin  white  bloom ;  stalk  about  an  inch  long, 
rather  stout,  in  a  alight  cavity;  flesh  a  rich 
orange,  rather  flne,  juicy,  of  a  high,  rich 
flavor;  nearly  freestone.  Ripens  from  the 
last  of  August  to  September  15  or  20.  A 
good  bearer,  and  a  tolerably  vigorous  grower, 


but  it  grows  unpleasantly  in  the  nursery,  as  it 
is  disposed  to  branch  low.  The  fruit  will 
hang  long  on  the  tree,  and  is  not  very  liable 
to  rot.  Originated  by  the  late  Judge  Buel, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

We  had  some  fine  specimens  of  this  plum 
from  our  generous  friend,  Andrew  Lackey, 
Jr.,  Marblehead,  from  which  our  engraving 
is  made.  Mr.  L.  obtained  the  Jefferson  by 
mistake,  for  some  other  plum,  several  years 
ago,  and  when  considerable  stir  was  made  in 
regard  to  the  great  excellence  of  this  plnm, 
and  many  were  anxious  to  see  the  fruit  raised 
in  New  England,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a  good-sized  tree  in  full  bearing. 


GUNCIMNATI  HORncULTORAL  80CIET7. 


Report  of  Flower  Committee,  June  1850. 

Thb  Flower  Committee  who  served  as  Judges 
at  the  recent  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural  Society,  beg  leave  re- 
spectfully to  Report — 

That  they  consider  the  recent  display  high- 
ly creditable  to  the  society,  to  whose  lauda- 
ble efforts,  community  is  so  much  indebted. 
From  year  to  year  we  find  new  flowers, 
shrubs  and  fruits  introduced  by  our  enter- 
prizing  gardeners  and  liberal  amateurs,  con- 
stantly swelling  the  lists  of  those  things 
which  contribute  so  largely  to  the  enjoyments 
and  happiness  of  a  community,  in  whose 
midst  and  by  whose  aid,  such  a  society  as 
ours,  may  be  so  truly  useful  to  the  whole  of 
our  citizens ;  for  it  is  not  merely  the  culti- 
vator, making  his  support,  nor  the  amateur, 
reaping  his  enjoyment,  who  are  benefited, 
but  the  genial  influences  extend  to  all,  even 
to  the  little  girl  who  may  now  purchase  any 
day  in  the  market  a  more  beautiful  verbena 
for  a  dime,  than  we  have  seen  sold  within 
ten  years  for  a  half-eagle — of  course  the  effect 
pervades  society — ^in  the  houses  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  in  the  cottages  of  the  most  hum- 
ble, we  are  happy  to  observe  a  growing  taste 
for  the  beautiful,  as  evinced  by  the  elegant 
parterres  and  modest  window  gardens.  Those 
who  are  so  unfortunately  constituted  that 
they  cannot  appreciate  Hora^t  influences, 
may,  most  of  them,  be  brought  into  subjec- 
tion by  the  goodly  and  luscious  gifts  of  Po^ 


mono,  and  no  one  who  has  observed  onr 
markets  for  a  series  of  years  can  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  great  improvement  in  the  character 
and  quantity  of  toe  fruits  offered,  and  our 
vegetables  are  universally  admitted  to  be 
superior  to  those  exhibited  in  most  cities. 
The  members  of  our  society,  we  trust,  will 
not  be  considered  arrogating  too  much  credit 
to  themselves,  if  they  claim  a  large  share  of 
the  merit  due  for  these  changes.  Ten  years 
ago,  it  wa^  almost  impossible  to  buy  in  our 
markets,  even  a  common  rose  geranium — now, 
hundreds  of  pots  are  exposed  for  sale  every 
day,  of  every  variety  of  plants,  some  of  very 
rare  and  most  beautiful  kinds,  are  constantly 
to  be  seen  among  them. 

The  drought  which  prevailed  before  the 
late  spring  exhibition,  has  had  a  very  seri- 
ously injurious  effect  upon  all  out-door  vege- 
tation, and  the  period  was  also  postponed  on 
account  of  the  extreme  backwardness  of  the 
season,  so  that  the  green  house  plants  were 
not  in  the  best  condition  to  show ;  indeed,  we 
feel  constrained  to  observe  that  many  con- 
tributors, might  earn  much  credit  for  them- 
selves, an4  give  much  greater  £clat  to  the 
society,  if  they  would  pay  more  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  tney  grow  their  plants 
for  our  exhibitions,  and  in  this  connection, 
we  respectfully  suggest  for  the  consideration 
and  action  of  the  society,  the  propriety  of 
holding  the  spring  fair  much  earlier  in  the 
season,  say  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  obvious.    Green  house 
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plants  are  at  thip  show  the  ehief  attraotioQ — 
maoy  of  them  are  in  fine  condition  in  April 
and  May,  and  the  season  of  bloom  of  others 
may  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  if  sufficient 
notice  be  given  to  the  cultivator  to  prepare 
them.  Cut  flowers,  Kardy  roses,  etc.,  etc., 
do  not  really  contribute  very  much  to  a  dis- 
play, and  most  plants  may  be  shown  to  much 
better  advantage  in  pot  culture  than  as  cut 
specimens.  If  it  be  objected  that  we  should 
tnus  throw  out  of  competition  the  hardy  roses 
and  the  strawberries,  it  will  be  very  easy  to 
obviate  this  objection  by  having  a  second 
spring  show  for  these  things,  about  the  Ist 
of  June,  and  the  vegetables  may  be  all  ex- 
hibited at  the  first  or  second  period. 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  time  present, 
your  committee  feel  bound  to  express  their 
commendation  of  some  specimens  in  detail, 
besides  the  appended  list  of  premiums  they 
have  awarded  and  which  they  ask  you  to  pay. 

The  calceolarias  of  Wm.  Heaver,  were  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  admiration,  especially  the 
herbaceous  varieties ;  so  were  also  those  grown 
by  R.  Davies,  gardener  to  R.  P.  Resor.  The 
pelargoniums  of  Wm.  Heaver  evinced  much 
care  in  their  stocky,  close  and  shrubby  growth, 
and  rich  display  of  flowers.  His  fuchsias 
wei^e  also  very  creditable,  and  we  were  very 
much  pleased  with  the  whole  aspect  of  his 
prize  seedling  "  Western  Bride."  The  cine- 
rarias from  this  contributor,  were  superior 
varieties,  chiefly  his  own  seedlings,  and  have 

fained  no  little  reputation,  but  their  season 
ad  passed  and  they  were  less  beautiful 
specimens  than  we  have  seen  at  his  houses 
in  April  and  May. 

We  regret  to  find  at  all  of  our  exhibitions 
60  few  pot  roses;  the  chief  exhibitor  this 
year  was  our  enterpridng  friend  John  Sayers, 
who  competed  successfiuly  for  the  tea  varie- 
ties, and  deserves  commendation  for  his  ad- 
mirable manner  of  growing  the  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison,  his  splendid  specimen  plant, 
was  verv  ornamental  and  justly  attracted 
universal  admiration.  This  contributor  also 
had  some  very  fine  varieties  of  pelargoniums, 
but  the  plants  were  not  so  fine  as  those  al- 
ready noted.  Among  his  plants,  we  observed 
that  great  acquisition  to  our  coUoctions,  the 
heliotropium  voltaireanum,  fine  healthy  younff 
plants  with  beautiful  trusses  of  dark  ana 
exquisitely  fragrant  fiowers ;  this  is  a  plant 
we  can  freely  recommend  to  all.    Verbenas 


alone  would  make  Sayers  a  reputation;  be- 
sides all  the  newest  and  best  that  he  has 
been  able  to  procure  from  abroad,  he  has 
originated  many  beautifBl  varieties,  some  of 
which  we  consider  superior  to  several  of  the 
imported  sorts,  and  his  "Kossuth*^  we  place 
in  the  very  first  rank.  We  hope  he  will  an- 
other time  present  them  well  grown  in  pots. 

The  collection  of  green  house  and  other 
plants  from  S.  S.  Jackson  embraced  some 
fine  specimens,  but  even  this  excellent  horti- 
culturist and  successful  competitor  may  profit 
by  the  suggestions  made  above  as  to  the 
growing  of  his  show  plants. 

We  always  find  upon  his  stands  something 
rare  and  fine;  two  large  plants  of  lantana 
rubra,  attracted  considerable  attention,  but 
we  think  the  new  lantana  shown  by  W.  Heav- 
er among  his  selection  of  green  house  plants 
quite  a  desideratum,  on  account  of  its  free 
growth  and  large  showy  trusses, ;  its  origin 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  very  much  resembles 
a  fiower  we  once  saw  at  N.  Longworth's  green 
house,  the  only  plant  among  three  or  four 
hundred  of  various  species  procured  by  bis 
liberality  from  Mexico,  that  promised  to  be 
worth  retsuning  in  a  collection.  This  variety 
is  called  by  the  exhibiter,  "£.  meuiabilis 
major"  Mr.  Jackson  exhibited  some  seed- 
ling pelargoniums,  which  are  very  much  bet- 
ter tnan  some  of  the  old  sorts,  but  in  the 
advances  of  modern  times,  your  committee 
deem  it  necessary,  that  a  new  variety  should 
be  superior  in  every  sense  to  its  predecessors 
to  entitle  it  to  a  prize. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  on  his  table  a 
collection  of  native  phloxes  in  great  variety 
of  fiower,  all  nrobably  varieties  of  the  P.  di- 
varicata  or  closely  idlied  spedes ;  they  were 
procured  from  Iowa,  and  are  weU  deserving 
of  attention  among  our  hardv  herbaceous 
perennials ;  among  them,  '*  Jenny  Lind " 
stands  pre-eminent  for  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  coloring. 

Mr.  Jackson's  collections  of  cut  roses  were 
magnificent,  embracing  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Remontantes,  Bourbons,  Hybrid 
China,  Moss,  and  other  sorts  we  have  ever 
beheld;  as  usual,  he  is  far  beyond  all  compe- 
titors in  this  interesting  group.  The  plants 
of  Clematis  Seyboldii  and  aloa-pleno,  were 
very  showy,  and  deserve  the  more  attention 
from  amateurs,  now  that  they  have  been 
proved  to  be  hardy.    His  fine  healthy  vine  of 
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Tecboma  jasminoides  was  much  admired  for 
its  lar^e  white  flowers  with  purple  throats. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  calceolarias 
tastefully  arranged  in  a  basket  by  B.  Davies, 
who  deserves  commendation  for  the  neatness 
of  the  display  of  these  and  another  basket  of 
miscellaneous  plants  and  a  large  basket  bou- 
quet. Among  the  former  we  observed  a  dif- 
ferent family,  as  it  were,  from  those  of  any 
other  cultivator;  the  form  of  the  flowers  is 
good  and  the  colors  veir  distinct;  the  " Clif- 
ton Surprise  "  is  one  of  the  prettiest  calceo- 
larias ever  exhibited  in  our  society. 

Too  much  praise  can  not  well  be  awarded 
to  William  Evans,  gardener  to  William  Resor 
of  Clifton,  for  his  pretty  collection  of  plants 
which  occupied  the  temple  in  the  center  of 
the  hall.  The  beautiful  green  house  of  which 
he  has  charge  has  been  a  perfect  show  of 
flowers  since  November  last,  and  has  been  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  proprietor  and 
his  numerous  friends  and  visitors. 

Among  the  brilliants  of  this  collection, 
the  dazzling  scarlet  of  Tom  Thumb  geranium 
and  Defiance  verbena,  both  well  grown,  at- 
tracted all  eyes.  The  arrangement  of  the 
table  with  a  border  row  of  alyssum  and 
lobelia  gracilis  and  a  rising  pyramid  of  other 
plants,  was  very  tasteful. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  hazard- 
ing a  few  remarks  upon  the  bouquets,  which 
we  would  respectively  suggest  are  sometimes 
too  formal  and  stiff;  we  should  much  prefer 
to  see  more  of  nature  and  less  of  art  in  these 
favorite  little  collections  of  Flora's  offerings. 
The  large  bouquets,  too,  may  do  very  well  as 
decorations  and  will  help^to  fill  up  vacancies 
in  an  exhibition,  but  we  do  not  esteem  them 
worthy  of  special  prizes  in  future. 

The  judges  will  in  this  place  remark,  that 
in  the  list  of  prizes  hereunto  appended,  they 
have  deviated  somewhat  from  the  printed 
schedule,  on  the  one  hand,  reducing  the  sums 
that  were  offered,  when  the  articles  did  not 
appear  to  merit  such  amounts,  and  on  the 
other,  awarding  many  gratuities  for  contri- 
butions deserving  of  reward,  and  in  this,  they 
not  only  gratified  their  own  sense  of  justice, 
but  obeyed  the  instructions  of  the  council. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped,  that  if  such  a  thing 
be  possible,  all  the  competitors  will  be  satis- 
fied, ftt  least  with  our  anxious  desire  to  do 
them  justice ;  and  further,  we  sincerely  hope, 
that  those  who  did  not  favor  us  with  their 


assistance,  will  be  equally  ivell  satisfied  with 
the  awards  which  have  not  fallen  to  their 
portion* 


PRIZES  AWARDED 

On  ihe  5ih,  M  and  7th  days  of  June,  1850,  by  the 
Cincinnati  HorticuUural  Society.  Maars*  Kellt, 
Cox  and  Wavosr,  Judges, 

For  the  best  collection  of  twenty 
hot  house  and  green  house  plants 
of  not  less  than  15  varieties,  to 
S.  S.  Jackson,  1st  prize,  ^10,00 

For  second  best  collection,  etc ,  to 
Wm.  Heaver,  2d  prize,  7,00 

For  third  best  collection,  etc.,  to  / 

H.  Brachman,  8d  prize,  3,00 

Basket  of  plants,  miscellaneous,  to 
R.  Davies,  gardener  of  R.  P. 
Resor,  a  gratuity  of  8,00 

For  a  miscellaneous  collection,  to 
Wm.  Evans,  gardener  to  Wm. 
Resor,  a  gratuity  of  7,00 

For  three  large  plants,  to  Wm. 
Quant,  gardener  to  N.  Long- 
worth,  a  gratuity  of  1,00 

Pelargoniums, 

For  the  best  six,  in  6  inch  pots,  to 

Wm.  Heaver,  1st  prize,  3,00 

For  the  second  best,  etc.,  to  John 

Sayers,  2d  prize,  2,00 

For  the  best  six  in  pots  of  any  size 

to  Wm.  Heaver,  1st  prize,  4,00 

For  the  second  best,  etc.,  to  John 

Sayers,  2d  prize,  2,00 

Fuchsias. 

For  the  best  six,  in  8  inch  pots,  to 

Wm.  Heaver,  Ist  prize,  4,00 

For  the  best  large  plants  to  Wm. 

Heaver,  a  gratuity  of  3,00 

For  the  best  seedling,  "Western 
Bride,"  to  Wm.  Heaver,  a  gra- 
tuity of  2,00 

For  the  second  best  seedling,  ^'No. 
3,"  to  the  same  cultivator,  a 
gratuity  of  1*00 

Calceolarias^  Shrubby. 

For  the  best  three,  to  Wm.  Heaver, 

1st  prize,  3,00 

For  the  second  best  three,  to  Wm. 
Heaver,  2d  prize,  2,00 
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Calceolarias^  Herbaceous. 

For  the  best  ten  to  Wm.  Heaver, 

Ist  prize,  5,00 

For  a  basket  of  pots  to  Richard 
Davies,  gardener  of  B.  P.  Resor, 
a  gratuity  of  $3,00 

Cinerarias. 

For  the  best  six  to  Wm.  Heaver, 

Ist  prize,  2,00 

For  the  second  beist  to  H.  Brack- 
man,  2d  prize,  1,00 

Hardy  Roses — Cut  Flowers, 

Perpetual ;  For  the  best  fifteen  va- 
rieties, La  Beine,  Prince  Albert, 
Emma  Dampi^re,  Tolande  d'Ar- 
ragon.  Marquis  Bocella,  etc.,  to 
S.  S.  Jackson,  Ist  prize,  6,00 

Perpetual;  For  the  second  best, 
etc.,  to  John  A.  Warder,  2d 
prize,  8,00 

Annual;  For  the  best  twelve  va- 
rieties, St.  Brennus,  George  IV., 
La  Tourterelle,  Berl^ze,  Bon 
Oinneure,  etc.,  to  S.  S.  Jackson, 
1st  prize,  3,00 

Annual;  For  the  second  best,  etc., 

to  John  A.  Warder,  2d  prize,  2,00 

Display;    For   the  best  to  S.  S. 

cJackson,  3,00 

For  miscellaneous  collection  of  very 
fine  specimens  to  John  Sayers,  a 
gratuity  of  2,00 

In  pots;  For  the  best  six  teas  to 

John  Sayers,  8,00 

For  a  large  plant  of  Souvenir  de  la 
Malaison  in  full  bloom,  to  John 
Sayers,  a  gratuity  of  2,00 

DianthiiS  Barhaiers, 

For  the  best  display  to  Wm.  Cox,  1,00 

Pansies — Cut  Flowers, 

For  the  best  display  to  W.  Cox,  a 

gratuity  of  2,00 

For  the  best  twelve  blooms  to  Wm. 

Cox,  8,00 

In  pots;  For  the  best  twelve  to 

Wm.  Heaver,  2,00 

Verbenas. 

In  pots;  For  the  best  display  to 

H.  Brachman,  3,00 

Cut;  For  a  display,  chiefly  seed- 
lioss  and  new  sorts,  all  fine,  to 
John  Sayers,  2,00 


$3,00 


Phloxes — New  Prairie  Sorts. 

For  sixteen  pots  to  S.  S.  Jackson, 
a  gratuity  of 

Bouquets, 

For  the  best  display  to  the  Misses 

Resor, 
For  the  best  pr.  circular,  15  to  18 

inches  high,  to  S.  S.  Jackson, 
For  the  best  pr.  circular,  9  mches 

high,  to  John  Sayers, 
For  the  second  best  pr.  circular,  9 

inches  high,  to  Miss  Julia  Resor, 

a  gratuity  of 
For  the  best  pr.  circular,  5  inches 

high,  to  Wm.  Heaver, 
For  a  large  circular,  to  Wm.  Evans, 

"  Wm.  Quant, 
For  a  pr.  circular,  to  S.  S.  Jackson, 

"  Wm.  Heaver, 
For  a  display,  very  pretty,  to  John 

and  Isaac  Jackson, 
For  a  display,  very  small  and  neat, 

to  Lewis  Jackson,  the  juvenile 

gardener. 
Wreath,  to  Lewis  Jackson, 
Basket  containing  a  pyramidal  bou- 
quet, to  B.  Davies,  gardener,  etc.. 
Bouquets  and  cut  roses,  display,  to 

S.  M.  Carter, 
Bouquets  and  cut  roses,  display,  to 

Mrs.  McWilliams, 

Cut  Flowers, 

Display,  to  Mrs.  R.  M.  Moore, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Ernst, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Heaver, 
Misses  Orange 
All  which  is  respectfull  submitted  by 

M.  KXLLY, 

Wm.  Cox,         }  Judges. 
J.  A.  Wardeb. 
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Report  of  Frtdt  Committee,  June,  1850. 

RKPORTof  the  Fruit  Committe  for  the  Spring 
Exhibition  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society,  held  June  6th,  6th  and  7th,  1850. 

The  backwardness  of  the  season,  and  the 
extreme  drought,  had  injured  the  crops  so 
much  that  the  accustomed  supplies  were  not 
famished;  consequently,  the  committee  have 
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had  very  little  to  report  upon — and  they  will, 
therefore,  include  some  fruit  exhibited  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  the  fair,  and  give  an  ab- 
stract of  their  notes  taken  in  Mr.  Longworth's 
Garden,  respecting  the  growth,  flavor,  appear- 
ance, and  bearing  qualities  of  his  Strawberries, 
which  are  truly  a  fine  collection— embracing 
most  of  the  celebrated  sorts  already  known, 
and  also  numerous  seedlings  of  this  neighbor- 
hood. Some  of  which  ariB  possessed  of  extra- 
ordinary qualities. 

On  Saturday,  June  2dy  we  found  on  the 
table  a  Cherry  called  "Early  Meade," — the 
tree  had  been  procured  from  J.  Burr,  of  Co- 
lumbus, four  years  ago.  The  name  is  not 
£smiliar  to  the  Committee,  and  being  not  quite 
ripe,  dark  red,  and  somewhat  irregular  in  its 
outline,  one  of  the  Committee  supposed  it  to 
be  a  black  tartarian.  This,  howeyer,  is  ques- 
tionable, as  a  tree  of  that  variety  close  by, 
but  in  a  warmer  soil  and  situation,  had  not 
yet  begun  to  color  its  fruit.  The  Early  Meade 
is  a  Cherry  of  good  flavor  and  appearance,  and 
desirable  for  its  comparatively  early  period  of 
ripening — the  Maydukes  not  being  so  for- 
ward. 

At  the  same  time  were  exhibited  some 
ffood  specimens  of  Hovey's  seedling  Straw- 
berries, Iowa  Male,  McAvoy's  No.  1  and  No. 
12,  Schneicke's  Bound  Male,  Burr's  New 
Pine,  etc. 

At  the  Exhibition  the  chief  contributors 
were  Messrs.  Longworth,  Carter,  Kidd,  Wade, 
Ives  and  McAvoy;  but  we  shall  not  describe 
all  of  the  sorts  in  this  part  of  the  report,  pre- 
ferring to  add  an  abtract  of  our  labors  among 
the  plants.  Mr.  Carter's  seedlings,  however, 
should  be  mentioned  more  in  detail.  He  pre- 
sented, beside  named  varieties,  four  of  his 
own  seedlings,  designated  by  numbers. 

No.  1.  Siaminate^hrgef  round  and  short, 
slightly  conical ;  scarlet ;  seeds  light  colored 
and  moderately  deep-set;  flavor  good,  flesh 
white;  prolific. 

No.  2.  Pistillate — ^very  prolific ;  large,  of- 
ten angular,  long ;  scarlet;  seeds  darker  than 
No.  1,  and  deeper  set ;  flesh  red ;  sour. 

No.  4.  Pistillate  arid  Staminate — ^medium 
size;  average  figure;  pale  scarlet;  seeds  dark 
and  superficial ;  flavor,  a  very  pleasant  sub- 
acid and  agreeable ;  flesh,  pale  amber. 

His  specimens  of  British  Queen  should  also 
be  mentioned,  since  it  is  so  seldom  seen  here ; 
and  we  believe  it  has  been  undeservedly  over- 


looked in  the  multitude  of  new  sorts ;  indeed, 
we  so  seldom  receive  a  productive  or  pistillate 
Strawberry  from  abroad,  that  an  occasional 
exception  should  be  the  more  observed.  The 
British  Queen  is  pistiUate,  prolific ;  continu- 
ing to  throw  up  trusses  of  fiowers  while  the 
first  are  ripening;  the  fruit  is  large,  conical, 
and  sometimes  angular,  it  is  quite  dark  and 
shining ;  seeds  dark,  and  moderately  deep  set ; 
flesh  red ;  flavor  quite  good. 

In  the  deliberations  upon  Strawberries,  the 
Committee  wishing  to  have  some  standard  of 
comparison,  selected  Hovey's  Seedling  as  of 
medium  flavor,  from  which  their  palate  scale 
runs  up  and  down,  from  good  to  superior  or 
excellent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  inferior,  on 
the  other.  This  remark  will  apply  to  all  their 
notes  of  this  year. 

Field  Notes. 

McAvoy* 8  No,  1 — pistillate,  very  prolific; 
Strawberries  very  large,  round,  or  slightly 
conical ;  bright  scarlet,  or  rather  pale ;  seeds 
brown,  moderately  deep  set ;  flavor,  good  acid ; 
flesh  reddish ;  good. 

McAvoyU  No.  7 — pistillate;  prolific;  not 
ripe  enough  to  decide  as  to  its  merits. 

McAvoy's  No.  12 — pistillate ;  prolific;  very 
large,  but  often  irregular  in  figure,  sometimes 
necked;  quite  dark  when  fully  ripe;  seeds 
dark ;  the  flavor  is  rich  and  good ;  and  the 
flesh  quite  red ;  superior. 

McAvoy* s No,  40 — staminate;  very  prolific 
this  year;  beautiful,  uniform,  large  round  ber- 
ries, of  a  bright  scarlet ;  seeds  brown,  moder- 
ately deep  set ;  flesh  whitie ;  acid. 

McAvoifs  Extra  Large  Red — pistillate; 
short  truss ;  prolific ;  large ;  average  shape ; 
scarlet ;  seeds  brown ;  flavor  not  superior. 

Schnticke*s  Pistillate — ^prolific ;  large  and 
round ;  scarlet ;  seeds  brown,  not  deep  set ; 
flesh  white;  flavor  good. 

SchneickeU  Round  Male — (for  which  the 
name  of  "  Hermaphrodite  "  is  now  proposed, 
from  its  remarkable  bearing  properties  evinced 
in  three  successive  years;)  staminate;  high 
truss ;  very  prolific ;  almost  every  flower  set ; 
very  large,  round  and  even;  dark  scarlet; 
seeds  dark,  deep  set;  flesh  yellow;  flavor 
good.  This  is  toe  most  remarkable  kind  we 
have  seen,  and  the  committee  deem  it  highly 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

Neck  Pine  is  only  mentioned  in  this  place 
because  it  is  so  deservedly  a  favorite,  and  to 
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flay  tbat  we  are  still  ignorant  of  its  origin. 
We  may  also  observe,  tbat  it  bas  tbe  fault, 
besides  its  nnoomeliness,  of  being  too  prolific. 

Bee  ffiv«-— staminate,  not  very  prolific,  of 
mediam  siie  and  quality. 

EberUin — staminate,  (some  flowers  pistil- 
late,) ratber  prolific,  but  some  plants  not  at 
all  so;  medium  size  and  quality. 

Crimson  Cone — pistillate,  moderately  pro* 
lific,  above  medium  mze,  pointed,  long,  dark 
scarlet,  seeds  very  deeply  set;  medium 
quality. 

Large  Early  Scar/e^'--8taminate;  very 
prolific,  (sixty-five  on  one  plant;)  medium 
aize ;  pale  scarlet ;  flavor  good. 

Virginia  Scarlet — staminate;  prolific;  size 
below  medium,  round;  scarlet;  seeds  pale, 
moderately  deep  set ;  flavor  inferior. 

Huntsman^ $ — staminate ;  medium  size, 
round;  seeds  superficial;  dark  scarlet;  (looks 
like  Hovey's ;)  flavor  medium  to  good. 

Huntsman^s — pbtillate ;  proMc ;  late ; 
scarlet:  some  large;  seeds  ligbt  and  super^ 
fioial ;  fiavor  poor. 

Black  Pnnce — ^staminate;  large;  very 
dark;  pointed  and  oval;  surface  sbining; 
seeds  superficial,  dark;  flavor  medium,  and 
afterwara  considered  inferior. 

Black  Prince — pistillate ;  (supposed  to  be 
tbe  true  sort^  tbougb  botb  were  received  in 
tbe  same  parcel;)  large;  conical,  broad  at 
base ;  very  dark ;  seeds  dark  and  deeply  set; 
flavor  decidedly  inferior. 

In  tbe  report  of  tbe  Pomological  Congress 
for  last 'year,  we  find  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  tbe  merits  of  tbis  fruit,  many 
of  the  delegates  agreeing  with  us  in  con- 
demning it  on  account  of  its  entire  want  of 
flavor.  The  pistillate  variety  is  undoubtedly 
the  genuine  sort. 

Burros  Ohio  Mammoth — staminate ;  pro- 
lific; very  largo;  angular,  pointed;  pale 
scarlet;  seeds  brown;  rather  superficial; 
flavor  not  superior,  though  above  the  stand- 
ard. 

Burros  Rital  Hudson — pistillate;  not  very 
prolific. 

Burros  hate  Prolific — ^pistillate;  good 
size,  pointed;  dark;  not  very  late;  flavor 
excellent. 

Burros  CaroZt»a  Pine— pistillate;  medium 
size,  pointed ;  dark ;  much  like  Hudson. 

Burros  Scioto — ^pistillate;  sometimes  large, 
conical ;  flavor  only  good. 


Burr's  New  Pine— pistillate ;  ratber  pro- 
lific; above  medium  size,  conical,  but  not 
pointed ;  bright  scarlet,  or  rather  paler,  some« 
times  sbining;  seeds  superficial ;  flesh  white; 
flavor  superior,  and  considered  one  oi  the 
most  delicious  berries. 

Burr's  Seedling,  or  Old  Seedling,  is  men- 
tioned to  complete  the  list :  it  is  mostlv  re- 
jected, except  where  it  has  overrun  beds  of 
other  kinds ;  like  most  of  the  staminates,  it 
is  uncertain  as  a  bearer. 

Taylor's  Seedling — pistillate ;  prolific ; 
good  size,  long  conical,  beautiful  shape; 
scarlet;  seeds  not  deeply  set;  late;  fiavor 
inferior. 

Emperor — (  English ; )  staminate ;  bad 
bearer;  large  pointed ;  pale  scarlet;  and  re- 
sembles Burr's  Ohio  Mammoth,  except  in 
the  leaf 

Iowa  Male — splendid  plants  without  a 
berry;  but  generally  a  medium  bearer;  this 
is  still  a  favorite  with  some :  it  is  early ;  a 
short,  round  berry,  of  good  size,  pale  color, 
and  delicious  flavor. 

Hudson — ^pistillate ;  too  well  known  here, 
by  its  dark,  broad-based,  even-sized  and 
well  flavored  berries,  to  need  a  description ; 
very  prolific. 

It  would  appear,  firom  tbe  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  second  Congress  of  Fruit 
Growers,  (1849,)  that  the  Eastern  cultiva- 
tors have  lost  tbe  genuine  Hudson  straw- 
berry— some  considering  it  the  same  as  the 
Early  Yirsinia,  and  others  disagreeing  with 
them ;  and  no  Eastern  writer  has  described 
it  accurately.  We  have  tbe  genuine  variety, 
identical  with  that  brought  from  Philadelphia 
many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Arbegust,  who  was 
long  celebrated  for  his  success  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  fruit,  the  secret  of  which  suc- 
cess has  been  made  public  property  by  the 
zealous  efforts  of  N.  Long  worth.  Many  sub- 
varieties  have  sprung  up  as  seedlings,  and 
some  of  these  appear  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  original ;  this  we  know  to  be  the  case 
in  certain  gardens  here. 

MoUier^s  Seedling — ^pistillate ;  very  simi- 
lar to  the  above,  and  no  doubt  originated 
from  it ;  the  berries  are  rarely  pointed  as  the 
Hudson,  but  rounder. 

Willefs — pistillate;  very  similar  to  the 
above,  but  the  berries  are  rounder,  and  the 
foliage  peculiar,  (delicate  in  growth,  and  dark 
bluish  green;)  flavor  exodlent. 
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Jennys — pistillate;  tbis  is  also  considered 
one  of  the  Hudson  family,  (as  are  also  several 
of  Barr*8  seedlings) ;  the  fmit  is  plentiful ; 
above  medinm  size,  broad  at  base,  and  point- 
ed ;  at  first  of  a  bright  scarlet,  then  onang- 
ing,  when  fally  ripe,  to  a  dark  color,  and  as- 
suming a  fine,  rich  flavor,  and  less  acid  than 
before. 

Brewer^s  JVfammo^A— -pistillate ;  prolific; 
large,  pointed;  scarlet;  flavor  good. 

Brinckle*s  numerous  seedlings,  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Longworth,  are  generally  poor  grow- 
ers :  to  this  remark  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tions. 

CusMng — staminate;  not  a  very  good 
grower;  not , very  proliflc;  sise  medium; 
flesh  amber ;  flavor  fine. 

Caleb  Cope — ^pistillate;  rather  prolific; 
large,  pointed;  scarlet;  seeds  brown,  deep 
set ;  flesh  white ;  flavor  medium. 

William  Henry  i7arn5on^— staminate ;  a 
^od  bearer;  large,  coxcombed,  pointed; 
dark  red ;  seeds  rather  deeply  set ;  flesh  red ; 
flavor  medium. 

Lizzie  Rftniolph — ^pistillate;  moderately 
good  grower  and  bearer;  sisegood;  scariet; 
seeds  brown. 

Preit^en^— staminate ;  growing  and  bear- 
ing moderately;  large,  generally  coxcombed; 
very  dark,  somewhat  shining;  seeds  dark; 
flesh  reddish ;  flavor  good. 

Hovey*s  Seedling  does  not  succeed  so  well 
in  this  garden  as  in  some  stiff'er  soils :  in  ap- 
pearance, the  plants  do  not  compare  favora- 
bly with  other  kinds,  though  all  have  had 
equal  advantages,  of  highly-manured  soil, 
irrigation  and  thorough  tillage,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  proprietor  and  his  gar- 
dener,  Wm.  Quant. 

We  might  have  included  several  other 
sorts  in  this  abstract  from  our  notes,  but 
shall  not  now  trouble  the  Society  further, 
except  to  mention  briefly  that  delicious  berry, 
imported  from  England  many  years  ago  by 
N.  Longworth,  of  which  the  name  was  lost, 
but  well  known  here  as  the  Pistillate  Keen, 
which,  for  productiveness,  fine  flavor,  Mze, 
appearance,  and  lateness,  4e8erve8  a  place  in 
every  ooUection. 

The  premiums  awarded  at  this  exhibition  are 
those  offered  in  the  schedule  for  strawberries. 

For  the  best  two  kinds,  a  quart  of  each,  the 
Schneidke's  round  male  and  extra  large  red, 
McAvoy's,  to  Wm.  Quant,  first  prise,  |3. 
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For  the  second  best  two  kinds,  a  quart  of 
each,  the  McAvoy's  No.  1,  and  Schneicke's 
pistillate,  to  Wm.  Quant,  the  second  prise,  02. 
The  awards  for  cherries  were  not  made,  as 
the  backwardness  of  the  season  has  not  ena- 
bled the  cultivators  to  have  them  ready. 

John  A.  Wabdsr, 
Stxphen  Mosher, 

Committee. 
Cincinnati,  June  9M,  1850. 


Report  on  Fruit,  August  X850. 

To  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society: 

SiNCB  our  last  report,  your  fruit  committee 
have  had  no  sinecure  office,  specimens  of  va- 
rious kinds  having  been  constantly  presented 
for  inspection.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  in 
this  place,  that  we  feel  diffident  of  our  abilities 
to  discharge  our  duties  in  the  most  thorough 
and  enlightened  manner,  but  the  attempt  is 
always  made  to  do  the  best  we  can,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  we  may  continue  to  receive  the 
aid  of  our  fellow  members,  but  more  espe- 
cially, their  kind  conuderation  of  what  may,  by 
some,  be  conceived  to  be  our  errors. 

Strawberries  continued  ip  be  presented 
later  than  usual,  and  the  season  was  so  ex- 
tended that  one  of  the  committee  had  them 
on  his  table  so  late  as  the  4th  of  July.  In 
our  last  report,  however,  they  were  freely 
discussed,  and  we  have  nothing  further  to 
add  in  this,  unless  it  be  to  reiterate  that  the 
crop  was  decidedly  short. 

Raspberries  were  unusually  abundant  and 
fine  this  season,  but  few  of  our  members  pre- 
sented specimens  —  those  noted  were  the 
White  Antwerp,  Eaatolff,  and  Ohio  ever- 
bearing; the  latter,  in  the  summer,  is  no 
better  than  the  common  black  thimble  berry, 
though  very  fine  in  September,  when  the  crop 
on  young  wood  is  principally  ripened.  The 
Fastolff  is  gaining  in  reputation  among  our 
amateurs,  and  many  plants  are  grown  by  the 
nurserymen,  so  that  we  may  hope  to  see  them 
in  the  market  in  a  few  years :  we  think,  how* 
ever,  that  the  old  English  Purple  and  llie 
**  Scarlet  Ontario,"  sometimes  called  Bed 
Antwerp,  have  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  af- 
fections of  our  cultivators,  that  they  will 
scarcely  be  supplanted  by  the  tender  sorts. 

Cherries  have  been  more  abundant  and 
finer  than  we  ever  rranember  to  have  seen 
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tbem  in  Cincinnati,  and  they  furnished  many 
very  beaatifal  displays  upon  our  tablep.  We 
have  had  about  fifty  kinds  presented,  and  ex- 
perienced no  little  difficulty  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  some  of  them;  first,  because,  like 
many  others,  we  had  so  rarely  enjoyed  good 
opportunities  of  studying  them  of  late  years ; 
and  secondly,  because  of  the  great  confusion 
in  their  nomenclature,  the  same  fruit  appear- 
ing with  different  names,  and  very  different 
fruits  claiming  the  same  name. 

Most  of  the  finer  sorts,  however,  were 
distinctly  identified,  and  the  character,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  seeds,  carefully  observed. 
Among  the  new  cherries  exhibited,  we  should 
mention  that  called  "  German,"  shown  by  F. 
G.  Carey,  of  Pleasant  Hill,  who  is  quite  a 
successful  cultivator  of  this  delicious  fruit. 
He  considers  it  the  earliest  and  most  prolific 
variety,  and  a  very  vigorous  tree.  It  origi- 
nated near  Colerain,  in  this  county,  and  has 
been  somewhat  extended  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

A  seedling  morello  was  shown  by  A.  H. 
£rnst,  which  the  committee  do  not  highly 
praise,  as  it  is  not  adapted  for  the  table. 

Three  new  kinds,  caUed  "  Burr's  seedlings," 

grown  on  trees  produred  from  John  Burr,  of 
olumbus,  and  fruited  here  for  the  first  time. 
The  numbers  remain  as  received,  1,  2,  4,  (10 
died  this  year). 

No.  1  is  large,  pale  yellowish  red — finn 
flesh  like  a  bigarreau,  of  fine  flavor. 

No.  2  is  very  prolific  and  handsome,  of  good 
size,  long,  highly  colored,  bright  red  on  a  pale 
ground,  and  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its 
stems,  which  are  often,  perhaps  generally, 
curved.  The  flavor  is  not  superior,  smacking 
too  much  of  the  black  mazzard. 

No.  4  is  small,  red,  and  decidedly  inferior 
— ^in  short  it  is  only  a  red  mazzard,  of  the 
strongest  flavor. 

The  Swedish,  of  Dr.  Eirtland,  was  shown 
for  the  first  time  by  Bishop  McHvaine,  a  very 
fine  cherry,  possessing  superior  merit,  and  de- 
serving all  the  commendation  we  have  read 
of  it. 

•Some  others  were  exhibited  with  which  we 
were  not  familiar,  and  we  were  struck  with 
the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  many  intel- 
ligent cultivators  really  do  not  know  the  va- 
rieties of  this  agreeable  firuit,  as  well  as  with 
the  fact  that  no  fruit  is  more  improved  by 
perfect  ripening.    Where  birds  and  boy«  can 


be  kept  away  one  or  two  weeks,  makes  a  great 
difference  in  their  characters.  We  ate  the 
kind  commonly  known  here  as  the  Early  May, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  Early  Bichmond  or 
Kentish,  so  late  as  the  23d  of  July.  They 
were  sound,  though  rather  flat.  The  same 
tree  has  furnished  fruit  that  was  considered 
ripe  on  the  15th  of  May,  on  previous  years. 

We  take  this  6pportunity  of  recommending 
a  few  sorts  which  have  been  tested  here,  and 
are  found  worthy  of  cultivation : 

Black  Tartarian,  Plumstone  Morello,  May- 
duke,  Davenport  Bed,  Holman's  Duke,  White 
Tartarian,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Carnation,  White 
Biffarreau,  Yellow  Spanish,  Elton,  Florence, 
White  Heart,  Sparbawk's  Honey,  Swedish, 
German,  and  last,  though  especially.  Early 
Bichmond. 

Gooseberries  have  never  before  occupied  so 
important  a  place  in  our  Society,  as  during 
the  past  season — we  have  even  been  called 
upon  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  two  seed- 
lings, raised  from  the  English  sorts  by  James 
Hall — one  of  which,  of  medium  size,  and  a 
deep  green  color,  was  really  superior.  Those 
from  Mr.  Longworth's  garden  were  in  the 
greatest  quantities  and  variety,  though  one 
berry  shown  by  J.  Hall  was  the  largest. 

Currants,  red,  white  and  black,  were  be- 
fore us,  but  we  have  to  regret  the  want  of 
opportunity  to  compare  the  newer  and  finer 
sorts. 

Figs,  of  very  fine  size  and  appearance,  were 
shown  on  the  20th  July. 

Apricots  were  very  shy  in  their  advances, 
as  only  a  few  specimens  of  three  or  four  sorts 
were  seen. 

Nectarines  were  shown  on  the  8d  August, 
the  kind  not  identified. 

Peaches  came  forward  on  the  6th  and  13th 
of  July,  and  more  freely  since ;  they  ripen 
badly  this  year,  but  some  specimens  were  very 
fine. 

Of  Apples  we  have  had  25  kinds,  most  of 
which  are  well  known,  but  some  are  new  to 
us.     The  first  were  shown  July  12th. 

Prince's  Early  Harvest  comes  under  differ- 
ent forms,  and  of  varying  quality ;  when  true, 
it  is  one  of  the  very  best.  A  similar  looking 
fruit,  but  smaller,  was  produced  by  J.  Long- 
worth,  which  is  not  known,  but  ia  of  superior 
quality. 

Among  other  fine  fruit  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  eating,  as  well  as  of  seeing,  is  the 
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WiBuuBs'  Bsrijy  whieh  is  Teiy  fine  and  bMU- 
tifal. 

Pears  mnd«  their  debai  on  the  29th  of 
June,  in  the  ihape  of  the  Muscat,  and  ne 
hare  been  &70ied  with  their  presence  at 
ererj  meeting  ance.  The  Madelfine,  in  either 
variety  which  claims  that  name,  is  entitled  to 
the  praises  of  the  committee ;  bat  the  beaa- 
tifnl  specimen  of  Dojenn^  d'  £te,  shown  by 
A.  H.  Ernst,  July  20,  won  the  admiration 
of  all,  and  wiU  go  far  toward  redeeming  the 
character  of  early  summer  pears,  which  is 
justly  yery  low  in  most  kinds  heretofore  grown 
most  extensively. 

Plums  appetfed  on  the  20th  June,  when 
specimens  of  Green  Gage  and  the  Early 
Harvest  were  brought  in ;  some  fine  specimens 
of  other  kinds  have  been  furnished  since,  but 
most  of  them  immature.  As 'many  of  our 
members  have  tried  the  shaking  process  upon 
their  trees,  we  may  hope  that  enough  will  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  curculio,  to  afford 
us  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  quality 
during  the  season. 

The  following  prenuums  have  been  awarded : 

Apples, 

For  the  best  hslf  peck,  2  varieties,  to 
M.  McWiUiams,  $8  00 

For  the  second  best  half  peck,  2  vari- 
eties, to  the  same,  2  00 

Cherries. 

For  the  best' two  kinds,  to  F.  G. 
Carey,  2  00 

For  the  second  best  do.  to  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders, .  .      *  ^'^ 

For  the  best  display,  to  J.  M.  Milli- 
ken,  of  Hamilton,  gratuity,  2  00 

For  a  display,  to  J.  C.  Ferris,  gra- 
tuity, 1  00 
Gooseberries. 

For  the  best,  to  W.  Quant,  including 
Bifieman,  Wellington,  Whitesmith, 
Crown  Bob,  and  Sportsman,  2  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  to  Jas.  Hally     1  00 

Currants, 

For  the  best,  of  two  kinds,  to  W. 
Orange,  2  00 


$16  00 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 


Report  of  Ftuit  OooDonitteak  Augaat,  ISM 
Rndend  Sept.  6,  wiA  Awttrd$  fit  Summtr  JVtittt. 

ArGvsT  has  truly  been  a  month  rich  in 
fruits.  As  it  has  been  blessed  with  an  excess 
of  Saturdays,  the  almanao  makers  having 
given  it  five,  we  have,  as  often,  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  bounteous  supplies  brought 
in  by  our  zealous  and  liberal  contributors. 

Plums.  ^A  vigorous  and  persevering  trial 
of  'Uhe  shaking  process,'*  paving,  salting, 
hogs  and  chickens,  manure  heaps  and  water 
under,  plaster  of  Paris  sprinklings  on  the 
tops,  cholera  or  malaria  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  lastly,  *' something  else,"  or  possiUy  all 
these  means  combined,  have  enabled  us  to 
share  with  the  curculio,  so  as  to  ripen  some 
of  these,  among  the  other  delicious  fruits  of 
the  season.  Possibly  the  theory  of  our 
friend,  Jos.  Clark,  of  Brown  Co.,  0.,  may 
have  some  truth,  as  the  number  of  bearing 
trees  has  greatly  increased.  He  suggested 
that  these  depredators  should  be  treated 
upon  the  same  plan  proposed  for  thievish 
boys — *'  plant  more  fruit  than  they  can  all 
destroy,  and  thus  have  some  left  for  the  own- 
er." One  member  of  the  committee  has, 
however,  been  less  fortunate,  even  on  this 
mullitude  plan ;  having  sixty  or  seventy  fine 
trees  in  bearing,  he  did  not  succeed  in  ripening 
a  peck  of  plums ;  these  were  chiefly  Prince's 
Imperial  Gage,  and  the  tree  which  produced 
them  wag  nearly  under  a  thrifty  oak  tree. 
The  chief  expedient  he  employed  was  tying 
up  the  fruit  in  mosquito  netting,  but  this  was 
an  entire  failure  in  his  hands. 

Durinff  the  month  we  have  received  and 
examined  more  than  fifty  varieties,  many  of 
them  of  extraordinary  siso  and  beantv ;  but 
most  of  those  presented  were  not  sufficiently 
matured  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  their 
merits,  and  this  remark  will  also  apply  to 
some  other  fruits. 

Some  of  the  leading  contributors  were 
Messrs.  B.  Buchanan,  F.  G.  Carey,  B.  Neale, 
John  £  Mottier,  N.  Longworth,  5l.  S.  Wade, 
S.  Cloon,  B.  y.  Horton,  Geo.  Mendenball, 
W.  Orange,  H.  Ernst,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of  the 
sorts  shown  will  prove  of  superior  quality 
for  the  table ;  among  these  we  mention  the 
following:  Green  Gage,  Emerald  Drop, 
Prince's  Imperial,  Sharpens  Emperor,  IIu- 
ling's  Supern,  Yellow  Gage,  Jefferson,  Coe's 
Golden  Prop,  German  Prune,  etc.    Several 
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8e«dliDg8  wore  0liowB»  bat  Done  of  anperior 

Jualities,  unless  we  except  that  from  F.  G. 
larey,  by  the  name  of  " Ox  Heart"  wbich 
is  supposed  to  bave  originated  in  bis  neigb- 
bwhood.  It  is  small  or  medium  size,  oblonff, 
gx^enisb  yellow  9  with  a  white  bloom,  flesh 
yellowish,  rich  and  sweet,  parting  from  the 
stone  very  readily ;  it  has  not  been  identified. 
Mr.  Carey  says  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  cnrculio  as  other  sorts,  and  he 
has  considerable  variety.  "  Darst's  seedling," 
shown  by  Dr.  Whipple,  is  so  like  the  Yellow 
Gage  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it  when 
mixed  in  the  basket. 

Nectarines  have  been  presented  in  small 
parcels,  but  none  ripe ;  indeed  they  appear 
BO  exceedingly  susceptible  to  the  ravages  of 
the  plum  insect  that  few  planters  realize  a 
crop,  and  most  have  been  discouraged,  and 
have  destroyed  their  trees,  or  allowed  the 
Egeria  to  kill  them. 

Applbs  have  been  very  abundant;  those 
we  have  considered  as  summer  apples  have 
been  ahready  adjudged  in  a  previous  report, 
land  we  prefer  making  no  awards  of  a  gene- 
ral kind  at  this  time,  for  very  many  of  the 
autumn  fruits  are  yet  to  come  in.  We  take 
this  opportunity,  however,  of  referring  to  the 
SenanU  which  has  borne  in  many  places  this 
year,  and  sustains  its  high  character  as  a 
bearer,  a  beauty,  and  as  a  good  dessert  and 
cooking  variety.  We  have  seen  some  speci- 
mens, too,  quite  as  highly  colored,  as  that 
used  to  illustrate  Hr.Hovey's  splendid  work, 
and  suppose  it  is  considered  fair  for  an  au- 
thor to  sdect  the  best  and  handsomest  speci- 
men for  his  pictures.  This  plan  certainly 
contributes  to  make  a  handsome  book. 

The  summer  apples  continued  to  make 
their  appearance  in  considerable  numbers 
during  the  past  month ;  among  them  a  very 
tender  little  white  apple,  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Longworth,  unknown  to  any  of  the  Society, 
was  considered  a  delicious  table  as  well  as 
cooking  variety.  The  Gravenstein  was  also 
tested,  and  by  one  member  of  the  committee 
considered  superior,  with  its  abundant  spright* 
ly  juice ;  besides,  it  may  be  as  well  to  men** 
tion  that  another  fruit  is  to  be  brought  in  at 
the  Fall  Exhibition  wbich  claims  the  same 
title. 

The  Summer  Seek-no-further,  from  T.  Y. 
Petioolas,  was  considered  a  delicious  dessert 
fruit.    The  Red  Astrtehan  was  considered 


poor*  The  Alexander  retains  the  high  esti- 
mate previously  set  upon  it,  but  is  not  ripe 
enough  to  be  tested. 

Mr.  Bateham  brought  an  assortment  of 
specimens  from  Mr.  Lazell,  of  Columbus, 
among  which  one  marked  *' Williams'  favor- 
ite," was  not  eorrect.  Some  of  the  others 
were  new  to  the  committee. 

T.  y.  Peticolas  also  favored  us  with  a 
specimen  of  Corse's  Indian  Prinee^  new  to 
most  of  the  Society.  It  was  pronounced 
good,  though  scarcely  ripe. 

The  beautiful  Hagloe  Crab,  with  its  deli- 
cate bloom,  was  presented  by  A.  H.  Ernst. 
A  great  variety  of  apples  was  shown  by 
B.  Buchanan,  some  of  tnem  possessing  good 
properties.  W.  Heaver  has  presented  seve- 
ral fine  specimens  of  apples  that  have  not 
been  frequently  seen,  including  Gravenstein, 
Benoni,  Minister,  Corse's  Indian  Prince,  etc. 
P.  Kidd,  of  Kentucky,  presented  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Benoni,  Gravenstein,  etc. 

PnAGHxs  have  been  as  plenty  as  blackber- 
ries, and  many  exceedingly  fine  specimens 
have  been  upon  our  tables,  aflfording  a  most 
beautiful  array,  tempting  the  palates  of  visit- 
ors and  members  almost  beyond  their  power 
of  control. 

The  orchards  in  this  neighborhood  have 
yielded  abundantly,  which  has  not  been  the 
case  for  some  years.  The  early  fruit  was 
very  defective,  wormy  and  rotted  badly, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  injuiy  done  by 
the  frost.  The  committee  have  concluded 
to  postpone  awarding  premiums  on  this  fruit 
until  the  season  shall  have  further  advanced, 
but  will  briefly  mention  some  of  the  kinds 
presented  by  some  of  the  exhibitors : 

By  T.  V.  Peticolas^^Honest  John,  Morris 
red,  Oldmixon  free.  Large  Barney,  Crawford's 
Early  and  Late,  Cooledge,  Kensington,  etc. 

By  C.  P.  Mcllvaine  —  White  Imperial, 
Crawford's,  Oldmixon  cling.  Yellow  Kare- 
ripe,  etc. 

By  Dr.  Mosber — Imperial  purple,  Morris 
red,  Morris  white,  George  I  v.,  Baltimore 
rose,  (ding,)  Teton  de  Venus,  Boyal  George, 
Tippecanoe,  White  Rareripe  or  Belvidere,  etc. 

By  N.  Longworth— Baltimore  rose,  etc. 

By  R.  Neale — Crawford's,  Cooledge,  Wal- 
ters, Hastings'  Rareripe,  Coles'  Early,  etc. 

By  S.  M.  Carter — Crawford's,  Baltimore 
rose.  Noblesse  free,  Bergen's  yellow,  Early 
York,  Morris  red,  etc. 
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By  D.  MoAvoy — Crawford's,  Walters, 
Morris  red,  Penn's  yeUow,  Mirabel,  etc. 

By  W.  Oraoffe — Morris  red,  etc. 

By  M  S.  Wade — Baltimore  rose,  Bareripes, 
Noblesse  free,  etc. 

Seedlings  of  merit  were  ezUbited  by  S.  S. 
Jaokson  and  Dr.  Whipple,  but  wben  we  have 
BO  many  fine  kinds  in  cultivation,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  run  the  risk  of  increasing  the 
confusion  already  existing  in  the  names  of 
this  fruit.  A  select  list,  made  with  care,  so 
as  to  give  a  continuation  through  the  season, 
would  be  a  desideratom. 

PxARS  have  been  broueht  in  by  several 
coBtributors  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
though  many  of  the  kinds  presented  have 
not  been  mature,  we  have  haa  an  opportun- 
ity of  testing  various  sorts  and  find  some 
very  fine  summer  pears  among  them.  From 
Mr.  Lazell,  of  Columbus,  we  received  Beurr^ 
Knox,  in  a  green,  unripe  condition,  but  it 
ripened  two  weeks  afterward,  and  so  strongly 
resembled  B.  Royal,  that  we  supposed  them 
identical;  also,  his  seedling  called  "Sweet 
Water,"  which  is  well  named  and  is  a  very 
good,  sweet,  juicy  fruit,  of  very  little  other 
character  in  its  flavor  than  saccharine.  Bart- 
letta  and  Seckles  have  commenced  ripening; 
also  the  Stone  and  Washington,  the  latter 
delicious.  Julienne,  when  properly  ripened, 
maintains  its  high  reputation  here. 

"  Colmar  d'Et^ "  of  Mr.  Ernst,  has  been 
pronounced  delicious  by  all,  despite  its  ugly 
looks ;  one  of  the  committee  considers  it  Col- 
mar Epine. 

Oolaen  Beurr^  of  Bilboa,  by  Dr.  Mosher, 
was  delicious. 

Fulton  is  still  poor  and  tasteless,  being 


merely  sweet;  its  correctness  may  well  be 
questioned. 

Chelmsford  was  considered  third  rate,  only 
fit  for  baking. 

Several  sorts,  not  named,  have  been  exam* 
ined  and  noted. 

Van  Mons  Leon  le  dero,  firom  the  Presi* 
dent,  a  fine  specimen,  put  away  to  ripen. 

A  seedling  from  T.  V.  Peticolas,  was  very 
fine  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Bloodgood  was  pronounced  superior  and 
delicious. 

Mr.  Longworth  exhibited,  among  many 
others,  a  pear  of  peculiar  shape,  and  deli 
oiously  flavored  vbous  juice,  which  is  the  St. 
Ghislain. 

The  following  premiums  are  awarded: 

Pears. 

First  premium  to  A.  H.  Ernst  for  Julienne, 
Colmar  d'Et^  Doyenn^  d'Et^  and  others, 
•3.00. 

Second  to  N.  Longworth  for  Washington, 
Julienne,  St.  Ghislian  and  others,  02,00. 

Plums. 

First  premium  to  F.  G.  Carey  for  best  dis- 
play, fS.OO. 
Second  to  R.  Buchanan,  92,00. 

Seedlings. 
To  T.  V.  Peticolas,  a  gratuity  of  $2,00. 

Apple.** 

First  premium  to  W.  Heaver,  $3,00. 
Second  to  T.  V.  Peticolas,  $2,00.    ; 

S.  MOSHBB,  1 

J.  Sateks,         [  Committee. 

J.  A.  WABDXlt,  ) 


From  the  HoriicuUuriiU 
A  CHAPTER  OV  NEW  PBABS  AND  PBAR  OULTURB. 


BT  THOMAS  KIVXRS,   SAWBBIDGXWOBTH,   BNGLAMD. 


A.  J.  Downing,  Esq., 

My  Dear  Sir — Thi  weather  is  cold  and 
unusually  unpleasant  for  out  of  door  occu- 
pations, generally  so  pressing  at  this  season ; 
and  so  I  iiave  taken  pen  in  hand  to  give  you 
a  little  gossip  about  gardening  matters. 

And  first,  John  Bull  like,  let  me  tell  you 


about  the  weather.  We  had  an  admirable 
winter, — ^no  snow,  and  April  weather  in  De- 
cember, the  mater  part  of  January,  (only  a 
short  interval  of  frost — lowest  17  to  15  de- 
grees below  fireezing,)  and  all  Febmanr; 
March,  mild  and  dry,  and  this  month  cold, 
stormy  and  dbagreeable.    On  the  morning 
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of  tbe  18th  iast^  after  a  night  of  snow  storms 
with  violent  wind,  my  thermometer  registered 
19  to  13  degrees  of  frost ;  (it  was  suspended 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  on  the  north  side 
of  a  tree,  fully  exposed.)  Our  plum  trees 
were  white  with  bloom,  and  mauy  of  our 
pears,  such  as  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
beurr^  d'Amanlis  and  others.  They  are 
now  brown,  and  I  fear  the  crop  is  gone. 
Beurr^  de  Capiaumont  is  much  la'ter  in  un- 
folding its  blossoms ;  so  that  of  that  and  a 
few  others  we  have  hopes.  But  a  frost,  even 
when  the  bloom  is  not  expanded,  is  generally 
fatal  to  pears.  Their  blossoms  expand,  and 
they  look  well;  but  instead  of  setting  their 
fruit,  it  all  drops  at  the  critical  moment. 
Last  year,  on  the  27th  of  this  month,  we  had 
a  hoar  frost,  but  the  thermometer  only  regis- 
tered 27.  The  pears  were  nearly  all  in  full 
bloom ;  but  although  the  frost  was  so  slight, 
nearly  all  were  destroyed.  My  experience, 
as  to  new  varieties,  is  therefore  very  limited. 
I  will  however  give  you,  from  memory,  a  few 
notes  on  new  pears,— objects,  as  I  am  aware, 
of  great  interest  in  your  country. 

Josephine  de  Malines.  I  ate  my  last  spe- 
cimen of  this  (I  had  only  two,)  the  28th 
of  February;  it  was  fully  ripe,  melting  and 
sugary,  with  a  peculiar  delicious  flavor,  such 
as  I  never  before  tasted  in  any  pear;  not 
musky,  or  that  flavor  generally  called  "  per- 
fumed," but  something  quite  sui  generis;  to 
a  certainty,  this  will  prove  one  of  our  very 
finest  pears.  In  appearance,  it  is  much  like 
a  middle  sized  Passe  Colmar .  The  tree  grows 
freely  on  the  quince,  but  does  not  bear  till 
three  or  four  years  old.  This,  as  is  now  well 
known,  was  raised  by  chance,  by  the  late 
Major  E3Ps;ben,  of  Malines. 

Belle  Apres  Noel,  A  chance  pear,  raised 
by  the  same  gentleman.  It  ripened  in  Janu- 
ary. A  moderate  sized,  gooc^  melting  pear, 
i.  e.,  a  first  rate  pear. 

Berganotte  d^Esperen,  Bipened  in  March. 
Size  third  rate.  Bergamot  shaped.  Flavor 
inferior.  This  pear,  I  have  since  learned,  va- 
ries much  in  character,  and  requires  a  warm 
rich  soil,  and  a  warm  season ;  when  it  is  first 
rate,  and  keeps  till  April  and  May. 

Beurre  Bretounean,  (Esperen's.)  I  have 
real  pleasure  in  telling  you  all  I  know  about 
this  truly  valuable  pear.  I  have  two  speci- 
mens only ;  in  shape  and  appearance  they  are 
much  like  Beurr4  biel,  and  in  size  about  equal 


to  a  second  or  third  sized  pear  of  that  sort ; 
so  that  it  is  of  a  good  size,  although  not  No.  1. 
Technically,  it  is  oval,  or  slightly  turbinated. 
But  the  terms  in  general  use,  in  my  opinion, 
fail  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  shape  of  any 
pear,  unless  its  characters  are  very  strongly 
marked.  On  looking  at  my  specimens  to- 
day, kept  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  airy  cellar,  each 
wrapped  in  three  or  four  folds  of  a  piece  of 
newspaper,  I  found  them  fine,  and  likely,  in  aU 
appearance,  to  keep  a  month  or  six  weeks 
longer.  But  as  I  was  writing  you  this  pear 
gossip,  and  felt  anxious  to  know  something 
about  a  pear  so  handsome,  (color  yellow,  thick- 
ly— very  thickly  dotted  with  russet  spots,)  I 
could  not  help  scooping  out  a  taster.  To  my 
great  delight,  I  found  it  a  genuine  melting 
pear, — rich,  sugary  and  soft,  approaching 
only  to  ripeness.  I  should  caloulate  that  it 
will  be  fully  ripe  about  the  middle  of  next 
month.  Now  when  I  looked  round  my  fruit 
shelves,  and  found  this  the  only  melting  pear 
left,  (for  pears  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  the 
cloudy,  cool,  unripening  summer  of  1848, 
nearly  all  ripened  prematurely, — Beurr^  de 
Banco  in  January ;  Ne  Plus  Meuris  in  March, 
instead  t>f  April,  as  usual,  etc.,  etc.,)  that 
this  new  variety  should  even  surpass  the  de- 
scription I  had  with  it.  The  tree  is  remark- 
ably hardy,  and  very  thorny;  it  does  not 
grow  when  grafted  on  the  quince,  unless 
"double-worked,"  and  then  but  slowly,  at 
least  at  present;  but  it  is  so  new  that  one 
can  scarcely  describe  what  it  will  do.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  in  due  time,  we  shall 
find  these  "  refractory  "  pears,  which  require 
double- working  to  make  them  take  kindly  to 
the  quince,  wifi  also  require  to  have  a  proper 
kind  of  pear  on  which  to  double- work  them. 
Susette  de  Bavay,  (Esperen,)  of  which  I 
have  no  specimens,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  wul  prove  a  late  pear,  equally  as 
valuable  as  the  preceding.  The  readers  of 
the  Horticulturist  should  know  that  Glout 
Morceau  has  been  sent  out  for  this  pear ;  it 
was,  I  think,  in  1845,  that  a  well  known  nur- 
seryman in  Belgium,  professed  to  have  all  the 
Sears  raised  by  the  late  Major  £speren  to 
ispose  of.  I  received  from  him  the  follow- 
ing :  Susette  de  Bavay,  Beurre  Lombard,  and 
Buerre  dJ  Esperen,  all  of  which  proved  to  be 
Olout  Morceau.  The  true  Susette  de  Bavay 
has  shoots  of  a  light  greenish  brown,  entirely 
thornless ;  and  the  tree  is  so  inclined  to  the 
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pyramidal  shape,  that  it  will  form  a  handsome 
dose  pyramid,  almost  without  attention.  All 
the  above,  I  understand,  were  raised  from 
seed  by  chance,  i.  e.,  seeds  of  good  pears  were 
sown  without  any  attention  to  impregnation, 
or  going  through  two  or  three  generations. 
What  a  comment  thus  offers  itself  on  the 
fanciful  theory  of  Yan  Mons  ;  and  what  en- 
couragement for  us  all  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

You  will  see  in  the  '*  Miniature  Fruit  Gar- 
den,'' which  I  now  send  you,  allusion  made  to 
a  seedling  from  the  Easter  Beurr^.  My  spe- 
cimen ripened  this  season  towards  the  end  of 
February.  It  is  almost  more  than  melting. 
Mr.  Thompson  writes  me,  that  although  "not 
quite  so  susary  as  its  parent,  it  is  a  first  rate 
late  pear.*  The  parent  tree  is  the  thor- 
niest, ugliest,  vagabondish  looking  trpe  you 
ever  saw. 

Although  time  has  tinted  me  with  sober 
grey,  I  am  still  annually  raising  seedlings. 
My  mode  of  management  is  perhaps  original, 
and  may  amuse  you. 

To  raise  late  pears  is  my  grand  object; 
and  to  effect  this,  I  take  pips  from  Beurr^  de 
Ranee,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  Fortun^e,  Ne 
Plus  Mouris,  Winter  Nelis,  Passe  Colmar,  etc. 
These  are  sown  in  seed  pans,  and  placed  in 
gentle  heat  under  glass.  They  soon  spring 
up;  and  as  soon  as  five  or  six  leaves  are 
formed,  they  are  placed  singly  in  small  pots, 
then  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  placed  on  a 
gentle  hot-bed  in  the  open  air.  Last  year, 
with  this  mode  of  culture,  I  obtained  a  growth 
of  two  feet,  and  a  thickness  equal  to  a  large 
quill.  Each  sort  is  kept  carefully  named  and 
labelled,  as  follows:  "from  Passe  Colmar," 
"  from  Beurr^  d'  Aremberg,"  etc.  This  spring 
they  have  been  planted  in  rows,  thus :  No.  1, 
a  seedling ;  No.  2,  a  pear,  worked  on  a  quince ; 
No.  3,  a  seedling ;  No.  4,  a  pear,  worked  on 
a  quince,  and  so  on,  through  the  row.  The 
tops  of  the  seedlings  were  cut  off  in  January, 
and  they  have  been  recently  grafted,  commen- 
cing with  No.  1,  which  is  grafted  on  No.  2 ; 
No.  3  on  No.  4,  and  so  on,  through  the  row. 
Each  sort  has  its  label  as  above;  for  of  some 
such  as  the  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  there  are  twenty 
or  thirty  which  follow  each  other  regularly  in 
the  row:  Now  by  this  method  great  interest 
is  created,  as  they  are  double-worked,  and  I 
trust  will  soon  be  in  bearing.  In  the  first 
place,  the  parent  tree  will  always  be  known ; 
and  the  difference  in  the  time  of  bearing  be- 


tween the  seedling  and  the  graft  from  it,  will 
be  accurately  ascertained.  This,  to  me,  is 
an  object  of  great  moment ;  for  I  do  not  re- 
member overseeing  or  reading  any  thing  rela- 
ting to  it. 

I  hope,  D.  Y.,  or,  perhaps,  I  had  better 
say,  under  God's  blessing,  to  solve  this  very 
interesting  horticultural  problem. 

I  forgot  to  say,  that  I  prefer  to  take  the 
pips  (seeds)  from  fruit  gathered  from  trees 
standing  isolated.  The  race  is  then  m6ro 
pure ;  and  I  observe  that  some  varieties  pro- 
duce seedlings  bearing  much  resemblance  to 
their  parents  in  their  habits.  This  is  particu- 
larly apparent  in  those  raised  from  Ne  Plus 
Meuris.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  that  our 
Ne  Plus  Meuris  is  almost,  or  quite,  unknown 
on  the  Continent?  Both  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, Beurr^  d'Anjou,  an  excellent  pear,  but 
not  nearly  so  late,  bears  that  name. 

Seedlings  from  Beurr^  de  Ranee  vary  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.  Some  are  verv 
delicate  and  slender ;  some  robust  and  with 
large  leaves;  others  covered  with  thorns. — 
Those  from  Passe  Colmar  seem  to  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  their  parent,  as  do  those  from 
Fartunee  and  BuerreaArtmberg,  If  the  late 
Mr.  Knight  had  crossed  some  of  these  fine 
pears  with  such  lasting  pears  as  Leon  le 
Clerc  de  Laval,  and  other  long  keeping  bak- 
ing pears,  how  rich  we  should  have  been. 
This  is  a  field  still  open.  Mr.  Kniobt  em- 
ployed parents,  but  ill  adapted  to  produce 
good  results ;  and  thus,  after  years  of  experi- 
ment, only  gave  us  one  pear  really  fine  and 
good, — the  Monarch,*  This  is  "  pear  gos- 
sip;" therefore  I  am  privileged  to  ramble. 
A  new  pear : 

Butrrt  Gouhault  bore  fruit  here  last  sea- 
son. It  is  a  very  handsome  Doyenn6-like 
pear,  about  the  size  of  Doyenne  Blanc,  with 
a  smooth,  shining,  greenish-yellow  skin ;  flesh 
exceedingly  melting,  sugary,  and  good.  Ripe 
in  September. 

Are  you  aware  that  Colmar  Charney^  which 
I  saw  in  France  three  or  four  years  since  eaten 
in  autumn,  and  whioh  was  pointed  out  to  me 
as  a  very  fine  late  pear,  nroves  to  be  the  Am- 
fial,  or  Arbre  Courb4  of  Yan  Mons, — an  ex- 
cellent October  pear  ?  8l.  Marc  is  Urbaniste. 
For  two  seasons  I  did  not  detect  this,  owing 

*  Of  which,  itrenge  to  say,  from  causes  perfectly 
I  unexplained  as  yett  not  a  single  fine  flavored  speci- 
I  men  has  yet  been  grown  in  America. — Ed. 
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to  the  fruit  of  one  being  from  a  tree  od  the 
quince,  the  other  from  a  tree  on  the  pear  stock. 
We  nurserymen,  as  soon  as  we  detect  an  er- 
ror, ought  to  "make  a  cloan  breast  and  con- 
fess." 

Episcopal  is  al^o,  I  strongly  suspect,  only 
Fortunee.  From  my  trees,  the  fruit  of  the 
former  was  green ;  of  the  latter,  covered  with 
russet ;  but  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  young 
trees  made  me  look  more  closely  into  the  mat- 
ter. This  last  year  the  latter  was  excellent, 
— nearly  as  good  as  Beurir^  d' Aremberg,  and 
kept  sound  and  good  till  June.  In  the  south, 
with  you,  this  will,  I  think,  prove  worthy  of 
extensive  cultivation. 

Crassane  iFHiver,  (Brunean,)  or  Beurr^ 
Bruneau,  is  a  handsome  and  delicious  pear. 
Form  roundish ;  size  No.  2.  My  specimens 
ripened  towards  the  end  of  last  March.  Tbey 
were  melting,  with  a  very  high  vinous  perfumea 
flavor,  and  were  delicious. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  has  raised  a 
new  Winter  Oansell's  Bergamot.  I  enclose 
his  description.  This  will,  I  think,  prove 
something  out  of  the  common  way. 

Your  orchardists  ought  to  know  one  of  the 
most  profitable  pears  they  can  plant, — the 
Colmar  d'Ete,  (or  Colmar  Prince,  and  Colmar 
d'Automne ;  for  such  are  its  synonyms.)  It 
is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  growers  of  all  pears 
on  the  quince,  to  which  it  seems  to  unite  itself 
without  the  usual  swelling  over,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  graft  with  the  stock.  Its  bearing 
qualities  are,  to  quote  Dominie  Sampson,  pro- 
aigious.  The  fruit  hangs  in  clasters,  like,  to 
use  a  rural  expression,  **  ropes  of  onions."  I 
know  not  why  this  pear  should  be  called  a 
Colmar.  It  has  not  the  least  family  resem- 
blance to  that  race.  It  is  of  the  second  size, 
rather  long,  something  like  the  Jai^onelle, 
yellowish-green,  with  red  next  the  sun ;  very 
juicy  and  refreshing,  but  not  melting,  neither 
is  it  a  breaking  pear;  still,  it  is  very  agreea- 
ble, and  likely  to  be  popular,  as  it  bears  car- 
riage weU.  It  has  ripened  here,  these  two 
last  seasons,  about  the  end  of  September. 

Among  the  pears  of  the  late  M.  Espxben, 
and  likely  to  prove  of  much  value,  is  the  Cas- 
sante  de  Mars.  This  was  originaiiy  named 
by  him  Bonne  de  Malxies ;  but  on  finding  that 
name  a  well  known  synonym  of  the  Winter 
Nelis,  it  was  changed  to  the  above,  which  is 
very  expressive  of  its  quality.  For  in  March, 
it  is  hard  and  breaking ;  but  if  wrapped  in 


paper  and  kept  carefully,  it  maybe  preserved 
till  June,  and  even  July.  It  then  becomes 
soft,  perfumed,  and  very  agreeable,  like  For- 
tunee and  other  late  pears.  It  cannot  always 
be  preserved ;  for  in  some  seasons,  at  least  in 
this  country,  the  hardiest  and  latest  pears 
will  ripen  prematurely.  We  shall,  perhaps 
one  day,  know  the  reason  of  this  variation.  I 
think  I  have  generally  noticed  that  when  our 
summers  have  been  cool  and  unripening,  our 
pears  have  ripened  prematurely. 

I  hope  this  season  to  hear  from  you,  re* 
specting  the  identity  of  Beurr^  d'Aremberg 
with  Orpheline  cPEngheim^ — the  Soldai  La^ 
boureur  of  Franco.  With  me,  the  trees  are 
most  distinct,  and  remain  so,  whether  young 
or  old,  on  the  quince  or  on  the  pear,  in  afl 
soils,  and  in  all  situations.  The  fruit  of  the 
former,  with  me,  is  generally  a  trifle  smaller; 
but  it  is  in  its  shoots  and  general  habit  that 
it  differs  so  much.  Its  shoots  are  of  a  darker 
brown,  always  thorny,  its  leaves  more  pointed, 
and  smaller  than  the  latter.  When  in  Bel- 
gium, in  1847, 1  found  two  pears  there, — one 
called  Orpheline  d'Engheim,  the  other  Beurr^ 
d'Aremberg.  I  imported  both,  and  find  them 
exactly  identical  with  those  I  have  for  some 
years  cultivated. 

My  Beurre  d^Aremberg  I  received  from 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  about 
fifteen  years  ago ;  and  Orpheline  d'Engheim 
I  received  from  Van  Mens  about  the  same 
period,  under  the  name  of  Beurre  d^Arem- 
berg.  Finding  it  different  to  that  which  I 
possessed,  I  distinguished  it  as  "Beurr^  d'Ar- 
emberg, (Van  Mons,")  in  my  catalogue  for 
several  years.  I  then  found  that  the  Sol- 
dat  Laboureur  of  the  French,  and  Orpheline 
d'Enffheim  of  the  Belgians,  were  the  same; 
and  I  may  also  add  that  the  pear  "  Vrai  Ar* 
emberg"  is  the  same.  In  tne  English  nur- 
series, both  varieties  are  cultivated,  mixed 
generally,  under  the  name  of  Beurr^  d'Arem- 
berg. 

Yon  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  that,  out  of 
my  collection  of  nearly  1000  sorts  of  pears, 
I  cultivate  for  profit^  i.  e.,  for  their  fruit,  to 
send  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  four^  viz : — 
Williavts*  Bon  Chretien,  (your  Bartlett^) 
Beurre  d^Amanlis,  Beurre  Capiaumont,  and 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,*  Of  the  firsts  I 
have  about  500  bearing  trees,  from  five  to 

*  How  exactly  thii  corroborates  the  advice  we 
gave  to  orehardiete,  aa  contraated  with  amatenra. 
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twantj-fiTe  yean  old,  on  tbe  pear  stock.  Of 
the  second,  about  tlie  same  number,  on  tbe 
quince,  as  pyramids.  This  latter  does  admi- 
rably on  tbe  quinoe ;  and  an  orchard  of  pyr- 
amids would  be  yery  profitable.  (Let  some 
of  your  fowig  cdtiTators  recollect  this. )  Of 
the  third,  abont  2,500  fine  trees,  from  five  to 
fifteen  years  old.  They  are  beaatifiil  trees, 
and  perfect  pyramids,  growing  so  naturally, 
with  out  yery  slight  attention  to  shortening 
their  side  shoots.  Trees  of  this  kind  are  all 
on  pear  stocks.  Lastly,  I  have  2,500  trees 
growing  in  my  orchard,  of  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey^  all  on  the  quince.  These  are  three  to 
six  years  old,  all  pyramids,  full  of  blossom, 
and  charming  trees.  What  a  comfort,  that 
we  bare  no  pear  blights  in  this  country,  no 
firosen  sap,  etc.  A  pear  tree,  once  well  plant- 
ed here,  progresses  not  rapidly,  but  surely.  I 
find  that  my  trees  of  Beurr^  Capiaumoot,  ten 
years  old,  on  pear  stocks,  make,  annually, 
shoots  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length. 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  on  quince  stocks, 
fiye  years  old,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
annual  growth.  These  trees  are  annually  cov- 
ered with  blossoms,  and  give  fine  crops.  It 
may,  perhaps,  assist  some  of  your  yeung  cul- 
tivators if  I  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  best 
mode  of  combining  a  pear  orchard  with  a 
nursery  or  kitchen  garoen.  I  think  one  or 
two  of  your  countrymen  have  already  taken 
notes  of  it,  but  pernaps  not. 

I  purchased,  some  lew  years  ago,  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  freehold  land ;  and  not  feel- 
ing sure  that  the  demand  for  roses  and  orna- 
mental shrubs  would  continue,  I  resolved  to 
plant  pear  trees,  and  thus  have  two  strings  to 
my  bow.  I  commenced,  by  purcbasinff  all  the 
old  and  overgrown  trees  I  could  find  in  the 
London  nurseries.  Many  of  them  were  as 
stout  as  tbe  small  of  a  man*s  leg,  and  seven 
to  eight  years  old.  These  were  planted  in 
rows  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  20  feet  row  frY)m 
row,  and  10  feet  apart  in  the  rows,-— a  path 
2  ioiet  wida  on  N.  W.  side  of  row,  and  border 
18  feet  wide.  After  remaining  one  season, 
these  were  cut  down  and  grafted,— half  the 
trees  as  standards,  and  half  as  half-standards, 
regularly  alternating  in  the  rows.  These  are 
all  Beurr^  Oapiaumont,  and  most  charming 
trees,  just  ten  years  old.  The  half*standards 
are  finer  trees,  and  much  handsomer  than  the 
full  standards. 

Experience  soon  told  me  that  20  feet,  row 


from  row,  is  not  quite  enough.    Tbe  border 
for  cultivation  is  too  narrow.     In  my  next 
plantation,  I  planted  my  rows  24  feet  apart. 
This  is  of  Louise  B<mne  de  Jersey,  as  pyra- 
mids on  the  quince.    They  are  only  Jite  fett 
apart  in  the  rows ;  so  that  they  will  soon  form 
a  perfect  barrier  to  the  N.  W.  wind.    They 
have  regular  eummer  pinching,  etc,  etc.,  to 
keep  them  in  a  nice  pyramidal  shape.    A  path 
2  feet  wide  is  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  each  row ; 
and  a  border  for  young  trees  in  rows,  etc.,  etc., 
22  feet  wide."*"    This  plantation  of  Louise 
Bonne  pears  contains  2,500  trees.    Tbe  effect 
is  admirable.    The  profit  is,  and  will  be,  very 
great.    By  having  tne  trees  N.  £.  to  S.  W., 
you  will  at  once  see  that  tbe  trees  give  but 
little  shade ;  the  path  on  N.  W.  side  of  row 
is  the  only  part  much  shaded.    [In  this  cli- 
mate, on  the  contrary,  shade  for  the  borders 
is  desirable. — En.]     The  soil  is  a  basel,  fria- 
ble loam,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in 
depth,  under  which  is  a  friable  white  clay,  full 
of  chalk  stonea     This  gives  a  yellow  tinge  to 
tbe  leaves  of  trees,  when  too  near  tbe  surface. 
Under  the  white  clay  is  sand ;  so  that  this 
soil  is  never  too  wet,  and  never  too  dry. — just 
tbe  happy  medium  for  pears.     I  may  observe, 
that  although  tbe  soil  and  climate,  in  tbe  val- 
ley of  the  Thames,  is  much  more  favorable 
than  it  is  here  for  many  kinds  of 'pears,  yet 
the  Beurr^  Capiaumont  is  much  inferior. — 
There,  it  is  covered  with  russet,  and  is  of  a 
greenish  yellow.    Here,  it  is  bright  scarlet 
and  gold,  and  really  a  superb  pear.     The 
Louise  Bonne,  on  the  quince,  is  equally  fine. 
All  those  who  intend  to  grow  nears  for  sup- 
plying tbe  markets,  must  watcn  tbem  care- 
fully.   With  what  a  large  portion  of  my  life 
has  my  experience  been  bought.    Listen,  and 
I  will  tell  you  some  of  my  trials.    Easter 
Beurr^  I  thought  a  splendid  pear,  and  one 
that  must  always  sell  well,    I  grafted  three 
t<^  four  hundred  fine  trees,  purchased  of  the 
nurserymen,  as  before  stated    The  grafts 
grew  beautifully,  bloomed  bountifully,  bore  a 
fine  fruit,  which  was  hard^  and  never  ripened. 
After  seven  years'  trial,  half  were  grafted 
with  Capiaumont,  (all  right,)  the  remunder 
with  Knight's  Winter  (h'assane,  a  vile  pear 
for  the  market    It  bears  abundantly,  but  has 

*  When  the  tree*  Increete  in  bulk,  I  ehall  have  a 
path,  three  feet  wide  on  meh  aide  of  tbe  row.  Thia 
will  leave  a  border  in  the  center  IB  feet  wide;  a 
moat  aliglUe  dta  for  yoang  traea»  or  other  erope. 
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no  flavor  or  reputation.  These  trees  are  this 
spring  grafted  with  B.  Gapiaumont. 

The  self  same  history,  (of  years  wasted,) 
appertains  to  Beurrd  de  Banco,  Beurr^  Diel, 
Hacons'  Incomparable,  Althorpe  Crassane, 
Knight's  Monarch,  —  (I  suffered  150  fine 
trees  of  the  thorny,  spurious  sort,  first  sent 
out  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  reach 
the  age  of  ten  years  before  I  would  re-graft 
them;)  Summer  Franc  Beal,  Bezi  de  Cais- 
say,  Passe  Colmar.  None  of  these  pears,  I 
found,  would  pay ;  and  so  they  are  all  grafted 
with'  B.  Capiaumont.  In  this  country,  the 
million  seem  to  buy  pears  freely  in  the  autumn 
only ;  and,  therefore,  too  few  sorts  can  scarce- 
ly be  grown.  To  some  of  your  young  culti- 
vators, I  can  also  give  the  result  of  my  expe- 
rience as  a  nurseryman.  Autumn  pears,  such 
as  I  have  named,  are  all  gatherea  and  sold 
before  the  tree  business  begins, 

1  have  150  fine  trees  of  Marie  Louise,  just 
twenty  years  old.  They  are,  as  usual,  full  of 
of  blossom  ;  but  it  is  five  years  since  I  had  a 
crop,  which  is  also  the  case  in  the  pear  gar- 
dens near  London.    I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 

truly,  Thos.  Rivbrs. 

Sawbridgeworih,  Herta,  England,  AprU  26, 1849. 

[We  commend  the  foregoing  most  valuable 
article  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  our  pomo- 
logical  readers.  Mr.  Bivers  is  not  only  the 
most  extensive  grower  of  fruit  trees  in  Eng- 
land, but  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished English  pomologists;  —  and,  as  our 
readers  will  see,  has  had  not  a  little  expe- 
rience in  growing  fruit  for  market. — Ed.  J 


PRAIRIB  ROSBS. 

These  climbers  are  bfecoming  deservedly 
great  favorites  with  us.  and  indeed  their  ex- 
ceeding luxuriance  and  beauty  entitles  them 
to  all  the  admiration  that  can  be  lavished  upon 
them.  Well  do  I  recollect  the  early  impres- 
sions received  from  the  first  view  of  the  sin- 
gle wild  variety,  flinging  its  branches  out 
upon  the  dark  and  shining  green  foliage  of 
the  jack-oaks,  upon  the  borders  of  our  small 
prairies  in  central  Ohio;  those  beautiful  little 
green  intervals  which  once  formed  so  charm- 
ing a  feature  in  the  landscape,  now  scarcely 
to  be  recognized,  since  the  axe  and  the  plough 
have  effaced  the  original  distinctions  set  up 
by  Dame   Nature   between  woodland   and 


prairie,  and  have  rendered  both  alike  mere 
arable  land,  very  productive  and  very  useful, 
but  no  longer  so  poetical  as  of  yore.  The 
following  account  of  their  transformation  into 
double  floweriog  varieties,  of  different  color, 
habit,  and  time  of  blooming,  is  taken  from 
the  Horticulturist  for  August,  furnished  by 
A.  Fahnestock  to  the  Syracuse  Journal, 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  Feast's 
double  prairies  will  be  surprised  not  to  find 
any  mention  of  superba  or  pallida,  and  some 
others.  Mr.  Fahnestock  also  omits  all  notice 
of  two  which  are  very  great  favorites  here : 
the"Montjoy  multiflora,"  believed  to  have 
been  found  wild  on  the  Licking  river,  in 
Kentucky,  and  the  semi-double,  peach -blos- 
som-colored sort,  found  by  Dr.  Frank  Wor- 
thington  near  Chillicothe,  and  named  for  the 
discoverer. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Levering,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
having  removed  to  Lancaster,  Ohio,  forwarded 
seeds  of  the  Wild  Prairie  ftose  to  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Feast,  an  eminent  florist  of  Baltimore, 
who  planted  the  same,  and  after  they  had 
vegetated,  permitted  a  few  to  climb  over  a 
bed  of  Noisette  roses.  The  blossoms  of  the 
Prairie  roses  became  (many  of  them)  im- 
pregnated from  the  pollen  of  the  Noisettes. 
The  seeds  from  the  I'rairie  roses  were  care- 
fully gathered  and  planted,  and  from  the  many 
seedlings  tho  following  new  varieties  were 
produced,  all  fine  double  roses : 

1.  Beauty  or  Queen  of  Prairies. — Large, 
beautiful,  deep  pink ;  very  double :  exquisite 
form ;  frequently  with  a  white  stripe.  This 
is  the  so  called  double  Michigan,  prevalent  in 
your  city. 

2.  Perpetual  Pink — Pink,  changing  to 

Surple ;   very  double ;  flowers  several  times 
unng  the  season ;  large  clusters. 

3.  Baltimore  Belle. — Blooming  in  large 
clusters;  full  double;  light  blush^  with  a 
deeper  center,  (almost  white  the  second  day). 
This  rose  possesses  a  valuable  character,  dif- 
erent  from  the  other  two,  being  as  fragrant  as 
a  tea  rose[?].  These  are  all  vigorous 
climbers. 

Since  the  above  have  been  produced,  Mr. 
Joshua  Pierce,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  pro- 
cured a  number  of  seeds  of  the  single  prairie 
rose,  and  planted  them  with  reference  to  a 
hedge,  a  portion  of  them  growing  contiguous 
to  a  number  of  rose  bushes  of  the  old  Mai- 
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den's  Bliub,  and  mnning  over  them.  Seeds 
of  these  were  again  taken  and  planted,  and 
from  many  hundreds  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
sending  ont  the  following  beantiful  double 
climbing-  roses,  of  the  same  oharacter  as  the 
three  above  described,  raised  by  Mr.  Feast, 
and  Tieing  with  them  in  beauty,  some  eyen 
excelling  them,  a  number  of  them  being  quite 
fragrant. 

1.  Priob  or  WASHiifOToy. — Very  dark 
rose ;  very  fine  form ;  eupped ;  full  double, 
resembling  Jane ;  blooms  in  clusters  of  about 
twenty  flowers ;  habit  vigorous  and  good. 

2.  Anna  Maria. — ^Pink,  with  rosy  center; 
cupped,  and  full  double ;  beautiful  large  clus- 
ters, twenty  to  thirty  flowers,  quite  distinct 
from  any  of  the  others. 

2,  Eva  Cobinne. — Flowers  large;  very 
delicate  blush,  with  beautiful  carmine  or  rose 
center;  globular,  and  very  double;  clusters 
medium  size,  from  ten  to  twenty  flowers ;  ra- 
ther compact;  foliage  medium ;  habit  vigorous, 
and  very  erect.  This  is  the  most  delicate  of 
all  the  Prairie  roses,  and  its  clusters  of  blush 
flowers,  with  their  deep  centers,  which  are 
perfectly  globular,  and  quite  fragrant^  entitle 
it  to  a  prominent  place  in  every  garden.  It 
blooms  quite  late. 

4.  Miss  Gunnkll.— Elegant  delicate  blush 
or  buff;  full  double;  clusters  large,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty;  foliage  large;  habit 
vigorous,  one  of  the  very  best ;  quite  unique 
for  the  delicate  tint  of  its  flowers. 

5.  Ranunculiflo&a.  —  Pale  blush;  very 
handsome ;  full  double ;  dusters  large,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  flowers;  slightly  fragrant;  blooms 
rather  late. 

■"G.   Virginia  Lass. — Splendid  blush;   in 
large  clusters ;  full  double. 

7.  Mrs.  Hovey. — Splendid  white;  very 
double,  and  beautiful;  large  clusters;  the 
only  double  white  Prairie  rose.  The  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  larger  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  decidedly  the  best  of  the  twelve 
seedlings ;  it  is  of  superb  habit,  with  splendid 
deep  green  foliage.  As  it  is  a  pure  wnite,  it 
is  the  greatest  acquisition  which  has  yet  been 
made  to  the  double  Prairies. 

8.  Jane. — Flowers  medium  size,  of  beau- 
tiful lilac  rose ;  imbricated,  and  very  double ; 
clusters  large  and  compact,  twenty-flve  to 
thirty  flowers ;  habit  strong  and  vigorous. 

9.  Prrsident. — Blush,  with  rosette  in  the 
middle;  compact,  and  very  double;  fifteen  to 


twenty  in  a  cluster;  habit  vigorous  and  good. 
This  is  the  latest  flowering  variety. 

10.  Triumphant.  —  Deep  brilliant  rose; 
imbricated;  very  double  and  flne;  dusters 
large,  twenty  to  thirty  flowers ;  foliage  large 
and  handsome;  bright  green;  deeply  and 
sharply  serrated.  This  variety  is  remarkable 
for  its  ample  and  beautiful  foliage,  as  well  as 
for  its  deep  and  brilliant  rosy  flowers. 

Linn  JEAN  Hill  Beavtt. — Pale  blush ;  very 
fine  indeed;  much- admired;  clusters  large 
and  full  double. 

12.  Mrs.  Pibrob. — ^Not  yet  bloomed  for 
us,  and  therefore  cannot  describe  it.  These 
twelve  are  Mr.  Pierce's  seedlings,  and  all  very 
handsome.  We  have  fine  specimens  of  all 
upon  our  grounds. 


BBSS 


To  the  naturalist,  this  insect  presents  an 
object  of  delightful  contemplation,  and  even 
to  the  casual  observer,  it  is  not  entirely  de- 
void of  interest. 

Perhaps  a  slight  description  of  this  little 
busy  insect,  in  connection  with  a  few  facts, 
may  be  perused  with  interest  and  profit  by 
the  readers  of  your  interesting  and  valuable 
sheet.  When  a  hive  becomes  very  full,  by 
the  increase  of  young  bees  in  the  spring,  the 
old  queen  leaves  it  to  seek  a  new  home,  and 
such  of  the  other  bees  as  choose  to  follow 
her  fortunes  (led  by  their  great  regard  and 
affection  for  their  sovereign)  quit  the  hive  at 
the  same  time,  the  rest  remaining  at  home. 
This  is  termed  twarming* 

The  bees  which  leave  the  hive,  led  by  the 
queen,  alight  upon  some  neighboring  bush 
or  tree,  entirely  surrounding  and  covering  up 
her  majesty.  Here,  clinging  to  each  otoer, 
in  the  form  of  a  large  bfdl,  they  will  remain, 
if  undisturbed,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  circumstances.  Immediately  af- 
ter they  have  thus  alighted,  if  carefully  watch- 
ed, a  small  number  may  be  seen  to  leave  the 
mass,  and  fly  off  in  various  directions.  These 
would  seem  to  be  a  deputation  which  are  sent 
out  as  spies,  to  discover  a  new  home.  Some 
of  these  may  be  seen  frequently  returning, 
as  it  were,  to  make  their  reports ;  and  as  an 
evidence  that  honey  had  not  been  the  object 
of  their  flight,  no  wax  or  pollen  can  be  seen 
upon  them,  as  is  the  case  when  they  return 
to  the  hive  upon  ordinary  occasions. 
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Ab  800D  as  their  spies  return  with  a  satis- 
factory report,  (whioh  is  sometimes  not  until 
the  next  day,)  they  leave  the  bush,  and, 
rising  high  in  the  air,  start  off  in  a  perfectly 
direct  line  for  their  new  habitation.  This  is 
sometimes  at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and 
may  be  located  in  an  old  hollow  tree,  or  cleft 
of  a  rook.  Sometimes  they  even  enter  the 
dwellings  of  men.  A  friend  of  mine  in  this 
town  once  heard  a  hamming  or  buzzing  noise 
over  his  head  at  night,  as  he  was  lying  in  his 
bed;  thinking  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
garret,  he  made  an  examination,  when  the 
noise  seemed  to  be  beneath  his  feet.  The 
next  day  the  mystery  was  solved,  for  being 
oat  in  the  yard,  he  saw  some  bees  going  in 
and  coming  out  of  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
house.  He  then  went  to  the  garret,  and  by 
listening  attentively,  discovered  their  exact 
location  near  one  corner.  He  built  a  small 
room  in  this  corner,  and  then  sawed  through 
and  took  up  the  board  which  covered  them, 
thus  giving  the  bees  a  large  hiVfO  to  work  in; 
and  work  they  did,  for  he  told  me  years 
afterward,  that  this  room  had  supplied  the 
family  with  an  abundance  of  delicious  honey 
up  to  that  time. 

I  may  as  well  here  remark,  that,  for  com- 
mon use,  large  hives  are  injudicious,  as  the 
bees,  if  placed  in  them,  never  swarm,  thus 
preventing  any  increase  of  the  stock. 

The  swarm,  however,  is  not  often  allowed 
to  escape  in  the  manner  just  described ;  for, 
being  discovered  by  some  of  the  family,  they 
are  immediately  '*  hived,"  viz. :  an  empty  hive, 
or  box,  is  placed  upon  the  ground  or  table,  and 
raised  a  few  inches  from  it,  then  the  branch 
or  twig  upon  whioh  the  bees  have  alighted  is 
cut  off  and  placed  under  the  hivo,  the  inside 
of  which  has  been  previously  rubbed  with 
lemon  balm  leaves,  (as  it  is  thought  that  the 
fragraifce  of  this  herb  is  attractive  to  Ihe 
bees,)  and  almost  immediately  they  ascend 
and  take  up  their  abode  within  the  hive.  In 
the  evening,  after  every  thing  is  quiet,  the 
hive  is  removed  to  the  place  which  it  is  per^ 
manently  to  occupy. 

A  swarm  osuallv  leave  the  old  hive  in  some 
very  warm,  plear  oayt  between  the  hours  of 
nine  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  evening. 
It  is  frequently  the  case,  that  in  eight  or  ten 
days  after  the  swarm  has  left  the  hive,  a 
second  one  makes  its  appearance,  and  is  of 
coarse  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 


the  first.  It  does  not  always  happen,  how- 
ever, that  two  swarms  are  obtained  in  one 
season,  though  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
three  large  ones  are  hived.  A  friend  at  the 
west  had  one  spring  but  one  hive  of  bees. 
They  swarmed  very  largely  and  very  early ; 
it  was  a  fine  **  bee  season ; "  in  a  week  the 
old  hive  sent  out  another  colony,  and  still 
later,  a  third.  The  swarm  that  came  first 
also  divided  and  sent  out  a  strong  colony. 

The  year  was  a  good  one,  and  they  all  did 
well,  so  that  in  the  autumn  he  had  five  hives 
of  bees,  which  yielded  him,  beside,  nearly 
ten  dollars  worth  of  beautiM  honey.  But 
this  was  a  rare  case,  and  such  astonishing 
success  is  by  no  means  common.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  the  third  swarm  is  so  feeble, 
and  comes  so  late,  that  it  is  unable  to  lay  up 
a  sufficiency  of  food  for  the  winter,  and  soon 
perishes.  When  the  owner  thinks  that  this 
IS  likely  to  be  the  case,  he  should  remove  the 
queen  from  the  middle  of  the  swarm,  when 
they  have  settled  upon  the  branch,  and  the 
bees  will  then  return  to  the  hive  from  which 
they  came.  It  might  at  first  seem  a  hazard- 
ous undertaking  to  open  a  swarm  to  remove 
the  queen,  but  it  is,  with  common  caution, 
quite  easy.  I  will  not  here  give  the  process, 
for  I  fear  that  I  shall  spin  out  this  article  to 
an  unreasonable  length,  and  I  have  a  number 
of  other  things  to  mention.  If,  however,  it 
should  seem  to  be  the  general  wish,  I  may  at 
a  future  time  say  more  on  the  topic  of  bees, 
and  also  of  some  other  insects — Dollar 
Newspaper. 

m 

From  the  New  England  Parmer. 

PBACH  LBAP  CXTRIi. 

Mb.  Editob  :  On  the  29th  of  May  last,  I 
made  an  excursion  from  this  place  to  Marsh - 
field;  the  morning  was  rainy,  but  the  day 
was  a  favorable  one  for  traveling.  On  my 
way  I  was  exhilarated  by  the  splendid  exhi- 
bition of  Nature  in  her  efforts  at  ornament- 
ing the  fruit  trees  with  an  uncommon  mantle 
of  blossoms.  I  should  think  at  Marshfield 
they  were  three  or  more  days  in  advance  of 
the  fruit  trees  in  Wilmington.  The  30th 
and  81st  days  of  May,  and  the  1st  day  of 
June,  were  very  cold,  uncomfortable  days  for 
the  season;  the  winds  from  the  north-east^ 
driving  the  olouds  from  the  ocean,  with  the 
chilly  air  charged  with  mist  from  the  icebergs 
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drifting  from  northern  climea,  made  an  oyer- 
coat  a  necessarj  appendage  to  add  to  one's 
oomfort^  On  the  Ist  day  of  Jnne,  some  of 
the  fruit  powers  at  Marahfiekl  saw  indica- 
tions of  blight  oommencing  upon  their  peach 
blossoms,  which  boded  unfaTorable  omens  to 
a  coming  crop.  On  my  return  home,  I  found 
our  own  peach  trees  had  been  very  roughly 
bandied  by  the  wind. 

After  the  abatement  of  the  storm,  and  the 
weather  became  mild,  the  young  peaches 
began  to  show  themselves,  and  the  curl  of 
the  peach  leaf  commenced,  and  progressed 
rapidly  until  nearly  every  one  existing  upon 
the  trees  during  the  storm  was  completely 
crimpled.  We  examined  the  curled  leaves, 
and  could  discern  no  indication  of  animal 
life  in  any  form  upon  them,  nor  have  we  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  leaves  upon  the 
peach  trees  previous  to  the  May  storm  have 
been  gradually  droppins^  from  the  trees  to 
this  time,  and  are  nearly  all  fallen  off;  and 
those  now  upon  the  trees  are  mainly  from 
new  shoots,  and  appear  green  and  healthy. 
There  may  be  different  causes  for  the  curl 
in  the  peach  leaf,  but  I  feel  confident  that 
the  cold  northerly  and  easterly  winds  in  the 
month  of  May  produced  the  blight  on  the 
leaf,  followed  by  the  curl.  The  violent  and 
loDg-continued  cold  winds  caused  stagnation 
in  the  minute  sap-vessels  of  the  leaves, 
which  produced  premature  decay  and  falling 
off,  as  m  autumn. 

The  bodies  and  leaves  of  trees  have  their 
sap-vessels  for  the  same  purpose  that  ani- 
mals have  their  blood-vessels ;  whatever  takes 
place  to  the  injury  of  either,  in  such  manner 
as  to  destroy  the  circulation,  will  produce 
disease  or  mortification  of  the  affected  part 
as  well  in  trees  as  in  animals. 

As  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
upon  the  peach  leaf  curl  by  writers  on  the 
subject  of  fruit  trees,  I  thought  it  possible 
that  some  light  might  be  shed  by  the  above 
remarks,  which  were  carefully  made  from  ob- 
servation.   With  much  respect, 

Silas  Brown. 

WUmingim^  Aug.  1, 1850. 

Remarks. — The  views  of  Dr.  Brown  are 
the  same  as  our  own,  in  regard  to  the  blast 
OQ  the  peach  leaf  It  came  too  suddenly  and 
extensively  to  be  the  work  of  insects,  and  at 
a  season,  thftt  is  unfavorable  to  their  propa- 
gation and  operations.    It  could  not  be  caused 


by  the  effects  of  the  winter  on  the  trees,  for 
the  winter  waa  favorable,  and  we  bad  young 
seedliDgs  seriously  affected  in  the  leaves, 
while  every  part  of  the  tree,  both  root  and 
branch,  was  perfectly  sound.^— £]>. 


From  the  Wool  Grower, 
Tbe  Orchard— Beat  VarietiMi  of  Frnlt. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  To  the  question  so  often 
propounded,  "  What  varieties  of  fruit  would 
you  recommend  for  a  small  fruit  garden?'' 
I  answer,  very  much  will  depend  on  the  ex-* 
tent  and  location  of  the  grounds.  Provided 
the  soil  be  good,  and  the  location  favorable, 
then  we  may  grow  all  the  fine  hardy  fruita. 
On  a  stiff  clay  the  peach  rarely  succeeds. 
On  a  day-loam  and  soil  rather  moist,  the 
plum  does  by  far  the  best.  The  pear  will 
mw  in  greater  perfection  on  a  deep  rich 
loam,  than  on  a  wet  soil,  or  on  a  very  dry, 
sandy,  or  gravely  soil.  Pyramidal  dwarf 
pear  trees,  worked  on  the  quince,  require  a 
rather  low,  damp,  (not  wet,)  soil.  The  peach 
succeeds  best  on  a  dry  sandy  soil,  sheltered 
from  the  west  winds.  The  cherry  in  this 
section  of  country  does  well  on  almost  any 
soil  not  absolutely  wet.  There  is  one  secret, 
however,  connected  with  growing  fruit  sue^ 
cessfully  not  generally  known,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  not  generally  put  in  practice. 
The  secret  is  to  keep  the  soil  very  rich,  and 
suffer  no  weeds,  or  grass,  or  any  other  vege- 
table to  grow  within  several  feet  of  the  trees. 
Few  investments  pay  better  than  choice  fruit 
trees.  Indeed,  I  know  of  many  individuals 
who  are  novf  coining  money  from  the  avails 
of  their  orchards. 

From  my  own  experience  and  observation 
I  can  with  great  confidence  recommend  the 
following  varieties  of  fruit ;  all  well  adapted 
for  family  use  and  for  the  market.  For 
twelve  varieties  of  the  apple  take  the  follow- 
mg:  — 

Apples. — Early. — Early  Harvest,  Large 
Sweet  Bough,  Williams'  Favorite,  Summer 
Hose. 

Autumn, — Oolden  Sweet,  Fall  Pippin,  Pom- 
me  d'Neige,  Jersey  Sweeting. 

Winter. — Baldwin,  Roxbury  Bnsset,  Eso* 
pus  Spitzenburgh,  Rhode  Island  Greening. 

Pears— FovRTXEN  Varieties. — Early, — 
Madeleine,  Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  Rostiezer. 

Autumui — ^Bnerr^  Diel,  Flemish  Beauty, 
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Fondant  d' Automne,  Seckel,  White  Dojenn^, 
Stevens'  Oenessee,  Louise  bonne  de  Jersey. 

Winter. — ^Winter  Nelis,  Benrr^  d'Arem-^ 
berg,  Glout  Morcean. 

Cherries— TWST.TX  Vaeijwiks. — Early — 
Knight's  Early  Black,  Bauman's  May,  May- 
duke,  Black  Tartarian,  Elton,  Graffion,  Bigar- 
reau,  Holland  Bigarreau,  Downton. 

Late. — ^Downer's  Late  Red,  Napoleon  Bi- 
garreau, Butner's  Yellow. 

Plums — Eight  VARiisTiEs.'^^Purple  Gage, 
Imperial  Gage,  Jefferson,  Washington,  Goe's 
Golden  Drop,  Frost  Gage,  Bleeker's  Gage, 
Green  Gage. 

Pbaohjbs — Six  Yarietibs. — Large  Early 
York,  Early  York,  (serrated  leaf,)  Grosse 


Mignonne,  Boyal  George,  Crawford's  Early, 
Noblesse. 

Strawberries. — ^Large  Early  Scarlet,  Bos* 
ton  Pine,  Burr's  New  Pine. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  witness  the  atten- 
tion now  being  paid  to  the  planting  out  of 
choice  fruits,  in  various  parts  of  our  country. 
On  every  farm  there  should  be  a  fruit  garden. 
Let  it  be  fenced  off  by  itself,  planted  with 
choice  varieties  like  the  above.  Take  the 
same  care  of  them  as  is  paid  to  the  garden, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  will  yield  a  larger 
income  than  any  other  investment. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

B.   HOBGE. 

August,  1850. 
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In  this  design  the  endeavor  has  been  to 
produce  a  commodious,  effective  and  conve- 
nient plan,  combined  with  an  exterior  at 
once  picturesque,  harmonious,  and  expressive 
of  the  elegant  refinement  associated  with  the 
life  of  a  retired  country  gentleman. 


The  style  is  Italian,  bracketed.  Its  char- 
acteristic features  are  overhanging  eaves, 
deep  shady  verandas,  bold  recessed  bay 
windows,  slight  and  graceful  balconies,  awn* 
ings,  etc.,  all  supported  by  or  ornamented  with 
brackets.     The   style  is  susceptible  of  a 
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yarietj,  in  fonn  and  detaQ,  equalled  only  by 
Gothic  itself,  while  its  ornaments  are  such 
real  luxuries  within  themselves  as  to  render 
it,  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  best  adapted  to 
our  climate  and  tastes. 

The  plan  may  be  readily  understood  by  a 
glance  at  the  engraving.  From  a  porch 
9x3  f*set,  in  the  clear,  we  enter  the  hall, 
10x30,  whence  an  easy,  if  not  immediate 
access  is  obtained  to  all  of  the  principal 
apartments.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the 
drawing  room,  17x2^»  lighted  by  a  fine  bay, 
and  four  smaller  windows,  all  opening  upon 
the  veranda,  10  feet  wide,  which,  by  sub- 
duing the  light  and  completely  sheltering  the 
apartment,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sant in  the  house.  En  suite,  and  communi- 
cating (by  sliding  doors)  with  it  is  a  dining 
room,  17x22,  also  opening  upon  the  veran- 
da, and  separated  from  the  kitchen  by  a 
rear  passage  5  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  which,  while 
it  serves  to  exclude  all  unpleasant  odors, 
renders  the  principal  rooms  more  private  by 


affording  a  rear  entrance  and  back  stairs  for 
servants. 

The  library  is  easy  of  access,  yet  quiet  and 
retired,  15  by  17  feet  in  the  clear,  exclusive 
of  ai  bay  window,  which,  to  make  the  apart- 
ment still  more  secluded,  might  be  filled  with 
stained  glass. 

The  kitchen  (16x14)  with  its  accessory 
store  room,  china  closet,  etc.,  is  placed  in  a 
separate  wing,  but  perfectly  convenient  to 
the  dining  room. 

Upon  the  chamber  floor  we  have  four  ex- 
cellent bed  rooms,  a  boudoir  or  dressing  room 
in  the  tower,  a  bath  room  and  water  closet 
over  the  back  hall,  and  two  attic  rooms  for 
servants  in  the  kitchen  wing. 

By  extending  a  portion  of  the  hall  in 
hight,  a  stairway  can  be  obtained  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower,  whence  we  may 
imagine  a  fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

J.  K.  Wilson,  Architect. 

Art  Union  Buildings^  Cin.,  0, 
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We  give  the  following  account  for  what  it 
b  worth,  not  knowing  the  parties,  nor  vouch- 
ing for  the  correctness  of  their  judgment. 
Some  peaches  will  reproduce  their  like  from 
seed;  but  the  general  experience  is,  that 
they  have  a  tendency  to  go  back  to  inferior 
sorts. — ^Eb. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cultivator,  Mr. 
Craighead,  of  Whitehal],  in  Cumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  success  in  raising  seedling 
peaches,  both  early  and  late,  of  some  known 
and  favorite  varieties : 

Seven  years  ago,  I  went  to  Mr.  Conklin's 
extensive' peach  orchard,  about  the  20th  Sep- 
tember, and  bought  two  bushels  on  purpose 
to  get  the  seeds.  We  sought  the  very  best 
we  could  find.  His  early  peaches  were  nearly 
gone;  I  took  the  last  on  the  trees.  That 
brought  the  ripening  of  them,  to  the  period 
I  picked  the  pleaches  off,  twenty  days  later. 
The  Columlna  was  just  beginning  to  ripen  : 


I  got  the  first  ripe.  That  brought  them  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  original.  I  planted 
the  stones  in  rows,  like  planting  potatoes; 
covered  shallow,  following  nature  as  near  as 
I  could.  All  brought  the  same  sort  in  color' 
and  appearance.  The  result  is,  I  have  the 
Morris  White  through  the  season;  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Early  York  also,  so  that  the 
whole  space  is  now  filled  with  the  same  spe- 
cies from  the  last  of  August  to  the  20th  of 
October ;  and  any  farmer,  if  he  has  one  supe- 
rior peach  tree,  can  raise  seedlings  from  it, 
and  change  to  early  and  late  to  last  the 
whole  season.  But  plant  the  stones  when 
fresh,  if  you  expect  a  good  tree ;  for  if  they 
become  dry,  you  will  get  a  poor  peach — some- 
thing resembling  the  original,  but  worthless. 
My  seedlings,  out  of  about  five  hundred  trees, 
which  I  planted  seven  years  ago,  contain  only 
about  four  trees  that  are  not  as  good,  and 
some  are  much  better  than  the  original. — 
Cleveland  Democrat. 
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AMCRiciiv  Friht  Cultuust,  By  J.  J.  Thomas. 

In  very  early  life  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
vbitiDg  Dayid  TfloMAB  at  his  delightful  re- 
sidenco  in  western  New  York,  and  conld  not 
«  fail,  even  as  a  boy,  to  be  struck  with  the 
admirable  effect  which  must  have  been  pro- 
duced upon  young  persons,  and  especially 
upon  his  own  children,  by  such  a  father,  and 
the  circumstances  by  which  he  surrounded 
them. 

Habits  of  industry  and  a  true  love  for  rural 
pursuits  had  produced  their  natural  results ; 
a  most  delightfully  comfortable  home,  sur- 
rounded with  a  capacious  garden  well  filled 
with  choicest  fruits  and  flowers — among  the 
latter  many  of  our  charming  native  plants 
were  nurtured  with  care.  David  Thomas 
was  one  of  the  few  in  his  day,  who  appre- 
ciated the  advantages,  to  a  farmer  even,  as 
indeed  to  all  men,  of  a  knowledge  of  natural 
history — his  sons  consequently  became  bot- 
anists, and  geologists — and  here  we  have  one 
of  them  who  takes  rank  among  the  first 
pomologists  of  our  country.  The  evidence 
of  this  is  in  the  work  before  us,  which  mani- 
fests careful  and  laborious  research,  close 
and  continued  observation,  good  powers  of 
description  and  an  excellent  systematic  clas- 
sification, so  much  needed  in  a  catalogue  of 
'*the  principal  American  and  foreign  fruits 
cultivated  in  the  United  States.'' 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts — ^the 
former  elementary,  and  the  latter  descriptive 
and  systematic — each  of  these  contains  twelve 
chapters. 

The  directions  for  planting,  pruning  and 
propagating  as  given  in  Part  I,  are  founded 
in  good  sense  and  practical  observation,  and 
deserve  to  be  well  studied  by  the  orchardist, 
or  even  the  cultivator  of  a  limited  fruit  gar- 
den. To  both  classes  of  readers  it  is  heartily 
recommended  as  an  invaluable  handbook. 


In  Part  II,  the  different  fruits  are  taken 
up  in  detail  and  systematically  arranged  and 
discussed,  with  preliminary  remarks  as  to 
their  treatment,  suitable  soils  and  situations, 
and  the  enemies  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  work,  beside 
the  distinct  descriptions,  not  only  of  the 
fruit,  but  of  the  foilage,  wood,  seeds  and 
flowers,  is  the  thorough  classification  which 
has  been  attempted,  which  to  a  mind  fond 
of  order  and  arrangement,  is  a  very  great 
desideratum.  Some  even  object  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  what  they  want  among  the 
descriptions — but  this  very  classification  and 
the  index  appear  to  obviate  all  difficulty. 
The  only  deficiency  observed,  and  one  which 
has  been  so  ably  supplied  by  Mr.  Downing, 
is  the  want  of  synonims — ^it  is,  however,  a 
work  which  must  require  years  of  study,  to 
be  properly  effected,  so  as  to  be  truly  com- 
plete. 


A  Tkbatisk  on  the  Grafs  Vine  m  Vinetaeds  in 
THE  ViaNiTT  OP  Cincinnati,  By  a  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  48  po|;res.  Sold 
by  J.  F.  Desilver,  Main  street,  and  D.  McAvoy. 


This  work,  though  a  small  volume,  is  one 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  people  of  this 
neighborhood  and  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
oountry  to  which  the  culture  of  the  vine  is 
adapted.  Indeed  it  merits  a  much  more 
extended  notice  than  can  be  bestowed  upon 
it  in  the  present  number  of  the  Review. 

From  these  pages,  which  treat  in  detail  of 
the  cultivation,  pruning  and  management  of 
the  vines,  and  to  some  extent,  of  the  manu- 
facture and  fermentation  of  the  wine,  any  one 
of  common  ability,  will  be  enabled  at  once  to 
commence  the  business  with  an  infinitely  bet- 
ter prospect  of  success,  than  even  the  Euro- 
pean vinedressers  could  do  a  few  years  ago, 
when  all  were  alike  ignorant  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  soil  and  ebmate,  and  thdr  adapta- 
tion to  the  Catawba  or  other  grapes  and  of 
the  treatment  best  suited  to  them. 

The  readers  of  the  Review  are  referred  to 
the  book  for  particulars. 


•   •  • 


» 
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NOVEMBER,  1850. 


EDITORIAL   TALE, 
Tlia  'nntaeo-       ^^  Diana  Oxqw.       FomidosioBl  CoDgroH. 


Tbe  Falra. 


Thi  recent  Fairs,  Uorticaltural,  Agricnlti 
nl  and  Mechaoical,  have  made  a  glorioas  e: 
ID  tbe  Iiifltor;  of  our  State  and  City.  The 
effeeta  of  such  an  ingathering  of  the  people,  to 
witness  the  collected  results  of  their  own  and 
neighbors'  indnstrj  and  geuins,  and  the  en- 
larged views  produced  upon  the  minds  of  all, 
may  be  imagined;  but  few  will  be  able,  even 
in  their  imaj^ations,  to  realize  the  effects  of 
the  exciting  causes  which  have  been  brought 
to  bear  in  this  way  upon  tbe  great  mass. 
Time  alone  irill  show  the  result.  It  ia  like  a 
great  school  to  most  men — being  an  occa- 
sion upon  which  new  ideas  or  more  liberal 
views  are  recdved — and  the  mind  thereby  im- 
proved, tbe  heart  expanded. 

There  is  r  new  era  for  our  State  in  this 
department  of  progress-  The  recent  State 
Fair  is  bnt  the  beginning — and  the  o£Gcers  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agricultnre  will  no  donbt 
have  everything  much  better  managedanother 
year — as  it  was,  by  dint  of  great  efforts,  and 
the  ioTalnable  aid  of  Messrs.  Peteks  and  Al- 
utTN,  from  the  State  of  New  York,  where  they 
had  participated  in  dmilar  ezbibltiona  for  sev- 
eral years,  onr  State  Fair  gave  great  satis- 
faction  to  most  of  those  who  attended  it — and 
4 


we  tmst  that  those  who  were  nnfortnnately 
dissatisfied,  wiU  make  sufficient  allowance  for 
the  want  of  practice  in  thosQ  who  had  the 
control  of  the  boslness.  Another  unavoida- 
ble difficulty  arose  from  the  want  of  practice 
in  tbe  committees :  a  beautiful  system  is  pro- 
vided for  their  reports,  but  it  was  not  always. 
understood,  and  in  the  extreme  confnsioo  in- 
cident to  sach  an  immense  coDcoarse  of  peo- 
ple, it  was  not  always  possible  to  conduct  a< 
critical  examination  of  tbe  articles  entered  for 
exhibition. 

A  minute  description  of  this  Fair  would  not 
be  appropriate  fbr  a  Horticultural  paper,  but 
a  few  words  in  our  own  department  may  not 
be  amiss,  especially,  since  the  merits  of  Hor- 
ticulture begin  to  be  ao  highly  appreciated  by 
the  Agriculturists  of  out  State,  that  Horti- 
cultural Societies  are  likely  hereafter  to  have 
a  representation  in  tbe  body  of  delegates  who 
select  tbe  members  of  tbe  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  * 

The  Floral  Hall  was  a  large  tent,  oma- 
meDted  with  evergieena,  and  decorated  with 
green  house  plants,  floral  designs,  and  dis- 
plays of  flowers — some  of  which  were  from. 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  State.    Mr 
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"iiolHTOm,  one  of  tbe  largest  oontribators  of  j  vines,  at  the  time  of  the  vintage,  and-  espe- 


roses,  phloxes  and  dahlias,  etc^  was  from 
Cleveland — and  he  carried  off  some  of  the 
premiums  toa  The  display  of  fruits  was 
large,  and  occupied  the  tables  around  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  immense  tent.  The  ap- 
plesy  especially,  were  in  great  profusion,  and 
from  many  distant  points.  Among  them  all, 
however,  none  were  more  admired  than  those 
of  F.  G.  Cabet,  of  this  county,  well  known 
as  the  Principal  of  Fanner's  College,  and 
equally  well  known  as  the  contributor  of  fine 
fruits  at  our  Horticultural  Hall. 

Grapes  were  very  abundant,  both  those  from 
open  culture  in  the  vineyards,  and  also  from 
glass  vineries.  John  E.  Moitieb  was  a  lib- 
eral contributor  of  the  former,  having  piles  of 
grapes  on  his  tables;  many  visitors  from  this 
part  of  the  State  were  astonished  to  see  such 
fine  well-ripened  specimens,  as  those  brought 
by  Mr.  Carfenijcb  from  Kelly^s  Island,  in  the 
extreme  north,  where  it  had  been  supposed 
the  climate  was  too  inhospitable  for  vine  cul- 
ture. If  Mr.  Cabpsnteb's  experiments  con- 
tinue to  succeed  as  well  as  they  promise,  this 
island  will  become  an  important  region  for 
firuit.  A  few  years  ago,  when  taking  refuge 
under  the  lee  of  its  forests,  during  a  storm  on 
Lake  Erie,  the  passengers  went  ashore,  and 
we  were  satisfied  with  a  few  black  raspber- 
ries ^the  only  fruit  product  then  to  be  found 
on  the  island. 

The  postponement  of  the  Fairs  has  had  one 
great  advantage  to  our  friends  from  other 
parts  of  the  country — inasmuch  as  it  has  af- 
forded them  an  opportunity  to  visit  our  vine 
clad  hills — which,  if  not  so  poetical  as  those 
of  France  and  Italy,  are  vastly  more  interest- 
ing to  us,  being  nearer  and  within  our  reach. 
Some  sober  people  think  there  is  more  poetry 
than  truth  in  this  idea  of  vine  clad  hills  be- 
ing so  beautiful.  The  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion may  indeed  be  questioned  for  the  bare 
stakes,  entwined  with  embrowned  or  leafless 


cially  after  the  harvest  of  the  grapes,  are  not 
very  beautiful,  either  in  the  distant  landscape 
or  near  at  hand — while  all  must  admit  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  acceptable  and 
real  pleasure  in  bebg  allowed  to  wander 
through  a  well  furnished  vineyard  at  this 
season,  where  the  purple  berries  hang  in 
tempting  profusion. 

The  vintage  has  been  in  full  and  successful 
progress  during  the  present  month,  and  as 
was  predicted  by  a  correspondent  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Review,  the  produce  will  be 
large,  though  the  quality  of  the  wine,  in  some 
vineyards,  is  not  equal  to  the  high  standard 
which  has  been  assumed  as  that  requisite  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  best  wine.  Those 
who  have  experimented  most  largely,  think 
that  the  must  should  weigh  85^  to  90<>of  the 
saccharometer — and  some  of  the  grape  juice 
this  year  will  not  come  up  to  that  standard. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions ;  and  the  pub- 
lic may  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  pros- 
pect that  we  shall  have  some  wine  this  year 
that  bids  fair  to  equal  any  previous  crop^at 
least  the  appearance  of  the  grapes  indicates 
such  a  result — they  have  ripened  much  better 
than  any  one  could  have  imagined,  who  had 
only  seen  them  a  month  ago.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  best  vineyards,  especially  those  on 
the  high  grounds. 

Having  visited  several  of  the  wine-making 
establishments,  some  of  the  observations  made 
therein,  may  prove  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  the  Western  Horticultural  Review.  Since 
intelligent  men  have  taken  the  business  in 
hand,  and  a  good  pamphlet  has  been  presented 
to  the  public,  to  diffuse  knowledge  upon  this 
important  branch  of  industry,  many  valuable 
improvements  have  been  made  in  some  of  the 
operations — and  wine  making  is  no  longer  the 
slovenly  process  so  frequently  complained  of 
in  former  years.  The  value  of  cleanliness  and 
care  is  now  more  universally  acknowledged, 
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Mid  the  price  of  the  prodaet  being  graduated 
by  the  quality,  a  powerful  lever  is  thus  applied, 
stimnlatiDg  all  to  greater  neatness. 

One  plan»  supposed  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment, is  that  of  separaUng  the  stems  from  the 
grapes  before  they  are  pkeed  upon  the  press, 
as  they  are  supposed  to  give  an  austere  and 
bitter  taste  to  the  wine,  and  prevent  the  se- 
vere pressing  of  the  cheese.  This  process 
has  been  previously  used  by  Mr.  Gobnzau  at 
his  ezeellent  establishment  on  Bank  Lick,  in 
Kentucky,  near  Latonia  Springs;  a  locality 
which  appears  admirably  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape,  as  has  been  already  proved 
to  some  extent  by  numerous  thriving  vine- 
yards— among  which  are  those  of  Messrs. 

JoHtt,  MOSBEB,  PaBK,   CiOBHSAU,  cto.     The 

last  named  gentleman,  whose  father  is  an  old 
vigneron  from  Franee,  where  he  was  familiar 
with  the  business  from  childhood,  has  intro- 
duced an  apparatus  for  separating  the  stems 
and  crushing  the  grapes;  it  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  appears  to  succeed  very  welL  His 
wine  of  last  year's  vintage  is  very  good,  and 
devoid  of  any  austere  taste  of  the  st^ns. 

Mr.  B.  Buchanan,  of  GHflon,  whose  beau- 
tiful vineyard  has  been  so  universally  admired 
by  all  visitors,  and  whose  wine  is  so  excellent, 
has  also  introduced  an  apparatus  for  separa- 
ting the  stems  from  the  mashed  grapes,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  large  sieve  with  meshes  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  aperture.  The  grapes 
are  passed  through  this  after  being  mashed, 
and  thus  separated  from  the  stems.  The 
whole  arrangement  of  Mr.  B's.  wine  cellar  is 
good,  as  his  press  is  very  compact,  and  in  the 
cellar  of  his  dwelling. 

The  location,  however,  of  the  presses  at  the 
vmeyard  of  Mr.  S.  RiNz,  of  Delhi  township, 
is  preferred  by  many — though  not  so  compact, 
they  are  more  convenient,  being  placed  in  an 
oat-house  upon  the  level  of  the  ground,  they 
are  more  readOy  approached — and  the  juice 


is  conducted  by  gravity  to  the  casks  in  the 
deep  cellar  under  the  residence  adjoining,  and 
thus  there  is  no  necessity  for  lifting  a  pailfhll 
of  the  juice.  Mr.  B.  prefers  two  presses,  that 
he  may  extract  all  the  must  without  being 
hurried.  His  "  cheese  "  of  mashed  grapes  is 
placed  upon  a  strong  fnmid  of  slats  raised 
above  the  floor  of  the  press — and  the  sides 
are  made  of  slats  bored  full  of  holes,  so  that 
the  juice  is  allowed  to  escape  in  every  diree- 
tion :  this  he  thinks  a  great  advantage.  His 
crop  of  grapes  is  very  large  and  fine.  Mr.  B. 
thinks  he  will  make  four  thousand  gallons  from 
about  five  acres. 

Mr.  T.  Yxatman's  vineyard  and  wine  house 
form  an  attractive  point  to  strangers,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  easy  approach  by  the  river 
road,  but  because  of  the  extent  of  ground  oceu** 
pied,  the  handsome  crop,  the  conveniences  of 
the  wine  house  and  cellars,  and*  especially, 
the  urbanity  of  the  employes,  who  appear  to 
take  pleasure  in  affording  information  to  those 
who  sedc  it.  Mr.  Yxathan  also  uses  the 
sieve  to  separate  the  stems  from  the  mashed 
grapes,  before  he  puts  the  pulp  into  press. 

A  few  days  since,  I  enjoyed  another  oppor^ 
tunity  of  tasting  *Hhe  new  and  celebrated" 
Diana  Gbapb,  under  very  different  circum- 
stances, however,  frt>m  those  which  attended 
my  first  acquaintance  with  it  and  its  happy 
proprietor  upon  the  bleak  Atlantic  coast,  where 
our  coy  Southern  vine  refuses  to  yield  her  lus- 
cious berries.  At  Mr.  Hovxv's  nurseries,  last 
November,  I  saw  the  Catawba  and  Diana,  side 
by  side — the  one  green,  shriveled,  and  not  fit 
to  eat,  the  other  plump,  juicy,  and  of  pleasant 
flavor,  especially  to  one  who  had  not  tasted  a 
bunch  of  our  own  good  Catawba  grapes  for 
five  or  six  weeks.  Now,  the  tables  are  turned ; 
the  Catawba  is  plucked  fresh  from  the  vine, 
smifing  amid  its  delicate  bloom,  and  its  thin 
skin  almost  bursting  with  the  luscious,  sugary 
juice,  and  we  compare  it  with  the  Goddess 
Dians,  weaiy  and  travel  soiled  from  her  thou- 
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sand  miles'  voyagei  plucked  perhaps  before 
quite  ripe,  so  as  to  bear  the  journey  better — 
effete  from  long  and  close  confinement,  and 
all  the  bloom  exchanged  for  a  soiled  surface. 
Still,  however  much  disposed  to  favor  a  new 
fruit,  especially  one  so  highly  recommended, 
and  anxious  to  apologize  for  its  bad  looks,  I 
am  compelled  to  render  my  judgment  of  con- 
demnation in  common  with  that  of  forty  others, 
gentlemen  of  observation  and  practical  tasters, 
all  of  whom,  like  myself,  were  asked  by  Mr. 
LoNGWoRTH  to  try  some  grapes,  without  any 
clue  being  given  as  to  the  kinds — ^until  after 
the  verdict  was  rendered  by  each — ^no  one 
knew  that  there  was  a  Diana  grape  in  the 
City. 

Without  a  dissenting  voice,  the  new  grape 
was  declared  to  be  inferior  to  the  unripe 
Catawba  purposely  selected  for  comparison, 
especially  on  account  of  its  thick  skin,  sour 
and  solid  pulp,  and  deficient  aroma.  With 
regard  to  the  flavor,  that  is  at  best,  but  a 
matter  of  taste  so  long  as  we  are  consider- 
ing a  table  grapoi  though  the  aroma  and  the 
amount  of  saccharine  principle  are  very  im- 
portant to  us  in  the  manufaeture  of  wine.  It 
may  be  suggested  that  some  change  might 
have  been  effected  by  the  transportation  of 
these  grapes,  and  I  have  stated  their  condition 
fairly.  It  is  also  true  that  the  flavor  of  the 
Diana  was  not  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
the  party,  and  decidedly  unpalatable  to  some. 
Mr.  L.  has  some  fine  shoots  of  this  year's 
growth,  from  the  original  vine  of  Mrs.  Cbe- 
noBB,  which  will,  we  hope,  enable  us  to  test 
it  under  more  favorable  circumstances  another 
year.  In  the  mean  time  we  advise  our  friends 
not  to  purchase  too  largely — or  to  purchase 
Catawba,  which  has  already  been  proved,  and 
of  which  they  can  procure  one  thousand  roots, 
instead  of  one,  for  their  five  dollar  bill — at 
least  Catawbas  one  year  old  have  been  sold 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  cent  a  piece  in  this  mar- 
ket— though  that  is  below  the  usual  price. 


The  Diana  grape,  Mr.  French  writes,  was 
shown  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu- 
ral Society  sixteen  years  ago.  How  happens 
it  that  its  merits  have  never  before  been  dis- 
covered, so  as  to  render  it  worth  five  dollars 
a  plant  ?  It  will  prove  an  invaluable  acqui- 
sition to  the  inhabitants  of  a  colder  region, 
where  our  favorite  Catawba  will  not  ripen,  and 
where,  of  course,  the  Diana  may  be  highly 
prized.  .  We  shall  probably  have  to  raise  many 
more  seedlings  and  shall  naturalize  many  more 
wildings,  before  our  committees  will  award 
that  9100  premium  for  a  grape  better  suited 
to  our  climate,  than  the  one  which  now  has 
a  representation  of  two  or  three  millions  bear- 
ing upon  all  our  hills — the  Catawba, 

"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Bostonians  "  may 
be  sung,  but,  "greater  is  Catawba  for  the 
Cincinnatians,"  is  and  will  be  sung  here,  more 
loudly. 

The  Pomological  Congress  held  its  last 
meeting  here  during  the  State  Agricultural 
Fair,  and  was  composed  of  a  highly  respect- 
able body  of  men  from  most  of  the  States 
heretofore  represented  in  the  previous  national 
assemblages  of  Pomologists.  Much  to  our 
regret,  however,  there  were  no  delegates  from 
New  England,  where  so  many  eminent  culti- 
vators and  excellent  connoisseurs  reside! — 
Why  was  this  so  ?  Large  delegations  were 
appointed  from  their  various  horticultural  and 
other  institutions,  and  the  West  would  have 
been  most  happy  to  have  welcomed  them  all. 
The  committee  on  the  introduction  of  fruits, 
though  composed  of  Eastern  and  Northern 
men,  set  out  with  the  determination  to  notice 
western  fruits  especially — several  were  taken 
up  and  discussed,  but  many,  very  many  more 
were  unavoidably  passed  by  and  laid  over  for 
another  occasion.  Many  valuable  reports 
were  handed  in,  which  will  be  collated  and 
published  with  the  proceedings.  At  the  ear- 
nest request  of  many  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  pages  of  the  Western  Horticultural 
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Review  will  be  open  for  the  publication,  in 
detached  portions,  of  the  important  and  highly 
interesting  transactions,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
will  soon  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary. 

The  present  number  of  the  Beview  is  an- 
avoidably  taken  up  with  the  transactions  and 
reports  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Soci- 


ety, to  the  exclusion  of  most  other  matter. 
There  are  some  highly  important  communica- 
tions laid  over  for  the  next  or  December  issue. 
This  course  has  been  adopted  in  the  belief 
that  these  transactions  will  be  as  acceptable 
as  any  other  matter,  and  that,  if  published  at 
all,  they  should  be  entire. 


TRARSAOTZONS  OF  THB  CINCINNATI  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

AT  THE  AUTUIIINAL  EXHIBHION,  OCTOBER  3,  3,  4,  AND  5,  1S90. 


The  members  of  our  society  may  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  the  achievement  they 
have  recently  accomplished.  Notwithstanding 
the  postponement,  which  greatly  deranged 
the  calculations  of  those  who  had  been  pre- 
paring for  the  fall  show,  and  could  not  fail 
to  operate  prejudicially  in  many  ways — still 
our  members  may  weU  feel  proud  of  having 
made  the  most  brilliant  display  that  has  ever 
been  presented  to  our  garden-loving  commu- 
nity. Let  them  always  endeavor  to  emulate 
the  recent  exhibition  in  their  future  efforts, 
and,  while  such  a  zealous  spirt  continues  to 
animate  them,  if  plants  will  grow,  flowers 
expand,  and  fruits  mature,  the  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati will  continue  to  be  delighted  with  fine 
dbplays  of  Flora's  and  Pomona's  offerings. 

The  fruits  were  the  chief  attraction  to 
many  of  our  visitors  from  a  distance — espe- 
cially the  apples — and  they  were  deservedly 
very  much  admired,  for  their  size  and  appear- 
ance; many  of  the  Eastern  pomologists  said 
they  could  not  recognize  their  old  acquaint- 
ances, so  much  improved  by  transplantation 
into  our  fertile  soil. 

Beside  our  own  immediate  neighbors,  we 
had  some  contributors  from  a  distance,  who 
added  much  interest  to  this  department  by 
their  tables — among  those,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned :  Messrs.  J.  Orr,  of  Laporte, 
la.,  H.  Avery  of  Iowa»  Barry  of  Bochestcr,  and 
L.  Sanders  of  Qrass  Hills,  Carroll  county,  Ky. 


The  latter  has  been  a  successful  cultivator 
of  fruit  in  Kentucky  for  half  a  century,  du- 
ring which  time  he  has  planted  orchards  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  exercising  very 
good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  varie- 
ties; among  them  we  find  the  Bohanon,  a 
delicious  autumn  apple,  already  described 
and  noticed  by  our  society  in  some  of  the 
earlier  transactions,  (see  Annual  Eeport,  for 
1848,  p.  13).  The  Fall  Queen,  known  also 
as  the  Horse  apple,  deserves  attention  as  a 
pleasant  table  fruit  for  October. 

Two  of  the  greatest  favorites  in  Kentucky, 
are  the  Fryer's  red,  and  the  Bawle's  Janet, 
neither  of  which  appears  to  be  known  in  the 
eastern  states.  Of  these  varieties  Mr.  San- 
ders speaks  in  the  highest  terms  in  the  full 
descriptive  list  which  accompanied  the  speci- 
mens, a  paper  by  the  by,  which  does  great 
credit  to  the  intelligence,  discrimination  and 
industry  of  this  devoted  pomologist.  Of  the 
Bohanon,  he  says — "from  Virginia;  tree 
straight,  with  a  roundish,  handsome  head — 
fruit  above  medium  size,  very  early,  may  be 
picked  for  cooking  in  June,  eatable  in  July — 
in  perfection  during  August — flesh  yellowish, 
tender, flavor  rich  and  aromatic;  skin  smooth, 
of  a  beautiful  yellow  when  ripe,  with  a  tinge 
of  red."  Of  the  Bawle's  Janet  he  further 
remarks,  "I  consider  this  apple  poseessed  of 
greater  value  than  any  other  for  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Kentucky,  in  the  first  place  it  is 
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of  healthy  and  sound  growth,  with  strong 
wood: — ^As  it  blossoms  two  weeks  later  than 
most  other  sorts,  it  is  a  sure  and  plentiful 
bearer ;  the  fruit  hangs  on  untO  it  suits  your 
eonyenienoo  to  gather  it.  It  is  a  firm,  yet 
juioyt  crisp,  and  highly  flavored  apple;  I 
have  kept  them  sound  until  June  of  the 
next  year.  I  have  known  this  apple  for 
fifty  years,  since  it  was  introduced  to  my  no- 
tice at  John  Lightfoot's  nursery,  in  Wood- 
ford, now  Anderson  county,  Ky.  Thirty  to 
forty  per  cent,  of  every  orchard  in  Kentucky 
should  be  planted  with  this  variety." 

The  specimens  from  Laporte,  Indiana,  and 
those  from  Iowa,  were  very  beautiful  and 
well  assorted — from  the  latter  region  espe- 
cially, our  community  were  not  prepared  to 
see  such  a  display  as  that  from  Mr.  Avery. 
The  Northern  spy  from  Jas.  H.  Watts,  Bo- 
ohester,  N.  T.,  afforded  us  a  fine  opportunity 
of  examining  this  famous  New  York  apple, 
which,  is  beautiful,  an  excellent  keeper  and 
highly  aromatic,  though  its  other  properties 
remain  still  to  be  tested  in  this  climate  before 
it  can  receive  our  unqualified  commendation. 
The  large  collection  of  Messrs  EUwanger  & 
Barry,  was  very  interesting,  as  it  embraced 
so  many  sorts  which  are  new  to  us. 

Pears. — ^The  supplies  of  this  luscious  fruit 
have  never  been  so  abundant  as  at  this  exhi- 
bition, notwithstanding  its  lateness  in  the 
season — ^when  so  many  of  our  autumn  varie- 
ties had  disappeared;  there  would  however 
have  been  a  much  more  brilliant  display  had 
the  fair  been  held  two  or  three  weeks  earlier. 
The  very  extensive  assortment  of  eighty- 
five  kinds  from  EUwanger  k  Barry,  was  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  the  lovers  of  this 
fine  fruit,  these  and  the  contributions  of  M. 
P.  Wilder,  C.  Hovey,  A.  Saul,  Jas  Dougall, 
and  others,  received  through  the  Pomological 
Congress,  will  afford  our  committee  on  oppor- 
tunity to  test  many  sorts,  now  only  known 
by  their  printed  characters,  too  often,  unfor- 


tunately, so  highly  laudatory,  that  cultivators 
are  induced  to  purchase  trees,  in  the  fruits  of 
which  they  are  destined  to  be  disappointed 
after  many  years  of  anxious  expectation. 

PxAOHB  had  passed  by  before  the  Fair,  still 
there  were  some  sorts  exhibited,  among  them 
the  Heath  ding  appeared  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Those  from  Kentucky,  were,  as  usual, 
the  best,  from  Mr.  Sanders  very  good,  but 
the  specimens  of  Heath,  and  Grand  Admirable, 
from  L.  Toung,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  were 
magnificent  beyond  compare — they  are  both 
clingstones,  of  great  size  and  beauty.  D. 
McAvoy  was  the  chief  contributor  from  this 
region,  where  the  crop  has  been  so  fine  this 
season,  that  we  might  have  had  a  very 
handsome  display  almost  any  week  in  August 
or  September,  and  indeed  it  is  well  known 
that  every  Saturday  meeting  hasi  been  well 
attended  by  liberal  contributors  with  their 
extensive  assortments  of  this  delicious  fruit. 

YmxTABLES. — The  tables  of  vegetables 
literally  groaned  beneath  the. weight  of  mat- 
ter crowded  upon  them ;  and,  the  admirable 
appearance  of  these  contributions,  reflect 
great  credit  upon  the  gardeners  who  produced 
them.  The  beets  were  enormous ;  the  toma- 
toes extraordinary,  squashes  and  pumpkins 
in  greatest  quantity  and  of  every  variety ; 
celery,  okra,  turnips,  cabbages  and  corn  of 
diflerent  kinds,  added  to  the  rich  appearance 
of  this  department.  True  sugar  corn,  just  in 
perfection  for  the  table,  was  quite  tempting 
to  those  who  believe  it  is  the  only  sort  fit  for 
boiling — ^this  was  planted  on  the  17th  of 
July,  on  Bye  stubble,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
profitable  crop,  but  of  course  a  rather  uncer* 
tain  one  in  localities  subject  to  early  frosts. 

Dahlias,  the  gorgeous  queens  of  autumn, 
continue  to  attract  -great  attention  from  our 
fiorists,  and  new  faces  appear  upon  the  show 
stand  from  year  to  year.  Mr.  John  Sayers 
was  the  successful  competitor  this  season  for 
many  of  the  premiums.    The  little  sons  of 
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8.  S.  Jackson  prodooad  a  very  fine  seedling, 
to  which  a  prise  was  justly  awarded,  and  it 
was  named  in  honor  of  their  mother,  a  pretty 
tribute  from  thes^  javenile  gardeners. 

Boan  were  in  good  variety — both  out 
flowers  and  pot  plants.  The  beantifnl  Bonr* 
bons  and  Remontants  continue  to  gain  upon 
the  affections  of  our  florists,  both  professional 
and  amateur. 

Dmiohs  of  moiD  striking  and  interesiing 
character  than  usual,  added  much  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  great  hall.  This  kind  of 
work  does  not  always  reeeive  the  credit  it 
really  merits.  Good  designs  cost  a  consider- 
able outlay  of  money,  a  great  many  flowers 
are  used,  and  an  immense  amount  of  time 
and  labor  must  be  occupied  in  their  con- 
struction. 


Delegates  from  other  Sooietlea. 

We  were  exceedingly  gratified  by  the  at* 
tendance  of  Delegates  from  other  Societies. 
They  were  herein  considerable  numbers;  but, 
owing  to  the  oonflision  meident  upon  such  an 
occasion,  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
perfect  list  of  their  names ;  indeed  they  did 
not  all  report  themselves  to  the  proper  officer. 
The  following  list  is  not  complete,  but  we 
publish  it,  hoping  that  those  who  do  not  find 
their  names  in  it,  will  do  us  the  favor  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  to  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Q,  Graham,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
make  a  record  of  the  compliment  they  have 
paid  us  by  their  presence. 

Dr.  W.  BrinckU,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the 
only  Delegate  from  the  Pennsylvania  Society. 

Thomas  Harvey,  from  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

John  Mnrdook,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

L.  S.  Stow,  Milan,  Erie  county.  Pa. 

Edward  TatnaQ,  from  Wilmington,  Del. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y, 
Ghas  Downing,  A.  Saul. 

P.  Barxy,  Bochester.  N.  T. 


Wesley  Bozzell,  Newtown,  Schenectady 
county,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  N.  r. 

The  Delegates  from  the  Buffalo  Horticul- 
tural Society,  appeared  very  much  pleased, 
and  left  the  following  testimonial : 

BuBNBi  House,  Oct.  5. 1850. 

To  A.  H.  Ebnst,  Prest.  Cincinnati  Horii'- 
cultural  Socitty: 

DiAR  Sib, — The  undersigned.  Delegates 
from  the  Buffalo  Horticultural  Society,  beg 
to  tender  their  warm  regards  for  the  kind  and 
hoi^itable  reception  received  at  your  hands, 
and  especially  would  they  acknowledge  the 
personal  kindness  of  the  Messrs.  Besor,  N. 
liongworth,  J.  A.  Warder  and  M.  Kelly,  in 
the  opportunities  presented  of  visiting  many 
of  the  nurseries  and  beautiful  places  in  and 
about  your  city. 

The  Delegates  also  beg  leave  to  express 
their  highest  admiration  for  the  elegant  dis- 
play of  iruits,  flowers,  and  green-house  plants, 
now  on  exhibition,  as  presenting  high  evidence 
of  the  skill  and  good  taste  of  your  members. 

W.  J^.  Coppock,  J.  Eaton, 

L.  P.  Allen, 
A.  McArthur, 
6.  B.  Webster,  * 
N.  Wilgus. 

T.  B.  Claiborne^  Natchez,  Hiss. 
Messrs.  Sigerson,  St.  Louis, 
Henry  Avery,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Dr.  J.  Kinnicott,  Northfield,  HI. 
Jas.  M.  Tomlinson,  Indianapolis. 
Gov.  Wright,  la. 
E.  J.  Golerick,  Fort  Wayne,  la. 
Joseph  Orr,  Laporte,  la.  ' 

Louisville,  Ky, 

Edward  Wilson,  Lawrence  Young, 

James  Orr,  Ormsby  Hite, 

H.  P.  Byram,  Arthur  PeteV. 

Lewis  Sanders,  Carroll  county  Ky. 

J.  H.  Bobinson,  Gewgetown,  Ky. 

Columhus,  O. 

Dr.  F.  Carter,  Eli  Gwynne, 

M  Bateham,  Mr.  Olmsted, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews, 

Chas.  Carpenter,  Kelley's  Island. 


B.  Hodge, 
Joseph  Dart, 
L.  Hodges, 
H.  B.  Potter, 
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Urbana,  O, 

Jno.  H.  James,  Thos.  Owynne  h  Wife, 

Dr.  Wm.  Murdock. 

A.  Mcintosh  from  Cleveland,  Obio. 

J.  R.  Miller,  Enon,  Clark  county,  0. 

James  Edgerton,  Belmont  county,  0. 

Benj.  F.  Ponds,  Troy,  Miami  county,  0. 

T.  H.  Barret,  ZanesviQe  0. 

J.  T.  Warder,  Springfield,  Clark,  Co.,  0. 

F.  J.  Scott,  Toledo,  0. 


RSPORT  OF  ZBB  FRUIT  COMBOTXBB. 

It  is  seldom  that  your  Committee  are  dis- 
posed to  complain,  but  the  labor  of  the  re- 
cent investigations  which  devolved  upon  them 
in  examining  the  profusion  of  fruits  exhibited, 
has  almost  forced  them  to  cry  out, ''  save  us 
from  our  friends." 

The  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  accom- 
panying lists  of  fruit,  all  of  which  were  mi- 
nutely inspected,  and  the  awards  rendered  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  One  great  difficulty 
under  which  we  have  labored  was  <the  want 
of  sufficient  time  for  the  deliberate  examina- 
tion of  the  specimens,  but  it  was  necessary, 
after  a  general  inspection,  to  bestow  most  of 
our  efforts  upon  those  parcels  which  appeared 
to  come  most  nearly  upon  an  equality  of 
merit. 

The  investigation  of  mdividual  merit  of 
various  kinds,  has  occupied  much  of  the  time 
of  the  committee  since  the  exhibition,  and 
must  continue  to  require  much  careful  obser- 
vation, of  the  many  specimens  still  on  hand 
for  examination.  We  can  not  too  strongly 
express  our  regret  that  no  remedy  has  yet 
been  proposed  for  the  false  labeling,  which  is 
so  frequently  to  be  observed,  and  which  was 
so  freely  commented  upon  by  our  visitors. — 
We  hope  it  may  be  provided,  before  another 
fair,  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to 
remove  the  cards  which  are  manifestly  wrong, 
or  at  least  to  mark  them  with  a  (?)  when 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  their  cotrectness. 


From  J.  B.  Schbcbbsr,  Clifton.  3  varie- 
ties not  named,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  Duchesse  d'Augoul^me. 

From  Dr.  Moshxb.    Passe  Colmar. 

From  John  R.  Jackson.  Walnut,  Brown 
Winter,  Bushmore's  Bon  Cr^tien. 

From  M.  S.  Wads,  some  fine  specimens. 
Beurr6  de  Capianmont,  Bartlett,  Ananas 
d'  Et^,  White  Doyenn6,  beautiful,  Beurr^ 
d'  Aremberg,  and  one  unkown. 

From  Robert  Nbalb,  a  very  choice  col- 
lection, embracing,  Orange  vert,  Maria  Lou- 
isa? Beurr^  Capiaumont,  Winter  Nelis» 
Louis  Philippe  ?  Beurr^  Diel,  Chaumontelle, 
Olout  Morceau,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Wil- 
kinson, Urbaniste,  Belmont,  Gansel's  berga- 
mot,  Shobdencourt,  Surpasse  virgalieu,  2 
varieties  unknown. 

From  HiNRT  Avert,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
3  Bell  pears  of  very  large  sixe. 

From  T.  Y.  Pxticolas,  a  handsome  collec- 
tion, embracing,  Beurr^  Capiaumont,  Maria 
Louisa? — Yirgalouse? — ^which  resembles  the 
Butter  pear,  Beurr^  spence?  Easter  Bcurr6, 
Glout  morceau,  Sugar  pear,  Clion,  Bon  chr6- 
tien  fondante,  Frederick  of  Wirtemburg, 
Beurr^  d'  Aremberg,  Fall  butter.  Autumn 
superb,  Colmar,  Doyenn^  gris,  Beurr^  diel. 
Unknown,  Passe  colmar,  Orange  vert,  Bel- 
mont, Napoleon,  Unknown. 

From  W.  Hravkr.    Napoleon. 
From  Wh.  Orange.    2  varieties,  names 
not  given. 

From  Samukl  Prxl,  Cincinnati,  0.  Duch- 
esse d'  Angoulcme — blossomed  in  June — Fa- 
meuse?  Bergamot. 

From  M.  McWilliams.  An  ornamental 
Epargne  covered  with  moss  and  decorated 
with  beautiful  specimens  of  the  following : — 
Flemish  beauty,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Butter» 
Napoleon,  Virgalieu,  Winter  sugar,  Stone, 
Passe  colmar. 

From  L.  Young,  Louisville,  Ey.  A  plate 
of  Seckel  pears,  of  unusual  beauty  and  size, 
which  attracted  great  praise. 

From  Wm.  Rssor.  10  varieties,  names 
not  given. 

From  A.  H.  Ernst,  as  usual,  a  large  as- 
sortment. Seckel,  Unknown,  Louis  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  Lawrence,  Beurr^  Langlier,  Onon- 
daga, Napoleon,  Beurr^  Capiaumont,  Adtie 
de  St.  Denis,  Passe  colmar,  Easter  Beurr^, 
Duchesse  d'  Angoulcme,  Anderson's  favorite. 
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Beurr^  Preble,  Scienlle,  Fortune,  and  Jami- 
nette. 

From  Joseph  Orr,  of  Laporte,  Indiana. 
Cashing.  Passe  Colraar,  Easter  Benrr^  Mil- 
lonns'  Favorite,  Grassanne  Bergamot,  Beurr6 
Diel,  Fre'k  of  Wirtembnrg,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Maria  Louisa,  Golden  Beurr6  of  Bil- 
boa.  White  Doyenn^,  Yicar  of  Winkfield,  Bezi 
de  la  Motte,  Beurr^  Bosc,  Flemish  Beauty, 
and  two  unknown. 

From  Ellwanger  &  Barrt,  Rochester,  N. 
T.  De  Louvain,  Doyenne  Rose,  Duchesse  d' 
Orleans,  White  Doyenn^,  Bezi  de  Montigny, 
Napoleon,  Bergamot,  Beurr^  d'  Hiver  Nou- 
veau,  Angleterre  Noisette,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Oswego  Beurr6,  Figue,  Verte  Longue, 
Paul  Ambr6,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Seckel, 
Duchess  de  Mars,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Doy- 
enne Scieulle,  Fontarabie,  Belle  Audibert, 
DeCannaise,  Spanish  Bon  Chretien,  Autumn 
Bergamot,  Martin  Sire,  Mellville  d'  Hiver, 
Benoist,  Seedling  from  Rochester,  B.  Moire, 
Chaumontelle,  Fortune,  Deiioes  de  Jodoigne, 
Beurr^  Beurr^all,  Beurr^  Capiaumont,  Doy« 
enn6  d'  Hiver  d'  Alencon,  Bergamot  d'  Al- 
ama,  Angelique  do  Rome,  Glout  Morceau, 
Doyenne  Ooubault,  St  Germaine,  De  Bavay, 
Paure  Aurai,  Washington,  Gratioli,  Doyenne 
Robin,  Orange  d*  Hiver,  Duohess^  d'  Angou- 
l^me,  Glory  of  Cambrone,  Catinnka,  Riteile, 
Reine  d*  Hiver,  Colmar  Von  Mons,  Winter 
Bell,  Doyenne  Panache,  Figue  Verte,  Cuvi- 
lier,  Tarquin,  Beurr^  d*  Hardenpont,  Bezi 
vaet,  Beurr6  Diel,  Louisa  d'  Prusse,  Chelms- 
ford, Messire  Jean,  Soldat  Laboureur  Bel- 
gique,  De  Louvain,  Davi,  Colmar  Musque, 
Prince's  St.  Germain,  Brown  Beurr^,  Man- 
suette,  Rouselet  d'  Rheims,  Colmar  Charny, 
Bezi  d*  Caissay,  Colmar  d'  Hardenpont,  D6- 
lices  de  Mons,  Epine  Dumas,  Easter  Scur- 
ry, Chaptal,  and  four  varieties  without  labels. 

The  foregoing  list,  was  of  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  pears,  the  most  extensive  ever 
spread  upon  our  tables.  The  names  of  many 
of  them  are  so  new  that  we  can  find  them  in 
none  of  our  catalogues,  not  even  in  that  of 
Mr.  Barry  himself  The  specimens  were 
given  to  our  president,  who  will  no  doubt  ex- 
amine them  critically,  and  we  hope  to  have 
an  interesting  report  from  him  upon  their 
merits. 


From  Mr.  VerPlanak,  very  fine  specimens 
of  Flemish  Beauty,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
three  kinds  said  to  be  seedlings ;  rather  above 
medium  size,  obconical,  of  a  peculiar  green 
color,  slightly  russeted.  The  flesh  white, 
very  juicy  and  melting,  sweet  and  delicious 
though  not  very  highly  flavored,  they  possess, 
however,  a  very  delicate  aroma.  When  too 
ripe  they  become  dry  and  almost  mealy ;  one 
of  the  committee  fancied  he  could  recollect 
the  taste  of  these  pears,  but  could  not  iden- 
tify them.  They  came  here  as  different  seed- 
lings, but  bear  so  strong  a  family  resemblance 
in  every  feature,  that  they  might  have  been 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  same 
trees,  or  by  trees  grafted. 

Sheldon?  Pear. — Extract  from  a  letter  ac- 
companying the  specimens  sent  to  the  Po- 
mological  Congress,  and  transferred  by  Dr. 
J.  A.  Kinnicott  to  the  Cincinnati  Horti- 
cultural Society : 

"Forty  years  ago  a  Mr.  Sheldon  moved 
from  the  western  part  of  Connecticut,  and 
brought  with  him  some  pear  seed  from  the 
garden  of  Judge  Johnson,  of  the  town  of 
Washington,  Duchess  county,  New  York,  and 
planted  the  seed  in  the  town  of  Huron,  Wayne 
county.  They  raised  about  two  hundred 
pear  trees.  Five  of  them  produce  fruit  very 
similar  in  size,  shape,  appearance,  and  flavor. 
I  send  you  pears  from  two  of  those  trees, 
and  also  from  a  young  tree,  an  ofi'shoot  of  the 
tree  bearing  fruit  marked  No.  2.  They  are 
not  as  large  as  they  were  last  year,  nor  are 
any  of  our  pears.  Nor  have  any  of  them 
that  I  have  tasted,  the  richness  or  flavor  of 
previous  years. 

Said  pears  have  several  names,  viz.:  Shel- 
don Pear,  Black  Virgalieu,  the  Whipple 
Pear.  The  tree  resembles  the  Virgalieu  in 
its  growth.  I  am  yours,  truly, 

W.  G.  Ver Planck." 

QninoeB. 

From  R.  Buchanan.  Orange,  Pear, 
Lemon. 

From  RoBT.  Nralc.  Orange,  very  fine ; 
Portugal. 

From  Wm.  Oranox.    Green,  Orange. 
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From  F.  B.  Wiluams.    Pear,  Apple. 

From  Flamxn  Bali*.    Apple. 

From  M.  MgWilliams.  3  varieties  not 
named. 

From  J.  C.  Febbis.  Orange  and  Portugal, 
very  fine. 

From  S.  M.  Caeteb.  2  varieties,  1  plate 
of  each. 

From  M.  Wm.  Resob.  2  varieties,  names 
not  given,  one  of  which  is  the  tme  pear  shape 
and  very  large. 

From  Mrs.  Dr.  Musset.     1  lot. 

From  A.  H.  Eenst.    Portugal,  Pear. 

From  Chaeles  Cist.  Orange  Quinces,  1 
large  basket  full,  very  fine. 

Peaches. 

From  L.  Young,  Louisville,  Ky.  Heath 
Cling,  splendid;  Grand  Admirable  Cling, 
magnificent. 

From  Dr.  Eempeb,  Maysville,  Ky.  A 
Seedling  Freestone  of  handsome  shape,  said 
to  have  great  merit,  the  specimens  beinj  out 
of  season  were  preserved  in  alcohol.  Fresh 
fruit  promised  next  year. 

From  Mr.  Bentlet,  Charleston,  Indiana. 
Two  varieties — seedlings. 

S.  M.  Carteb  presented  quite  a  number, 
some  of  which  he  had  kept  in  cans,  but  they 
were  not  in  good  condition,  viz : 
Heath  Clin?,  five  plates ;  Lemon  Cling,  three 
plates;  Red  cheek  Melacoton,  three  plates; 
Blood  Free,  one  plate ;  Kenrick*s  Heath,  one 
plate :  Willow  leaf,  one  plate ;  Early  Craw- 
ford, 2  plates ;  3  varieties,  unknown. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Banks.  Two  plates  of  Smock 
free,  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Davis. 

Gabbiel  Sleath.  Three  varieties,  names 
not  reported ;  very  fine. 

From  Dr.  Chapman.     A  Seedling. 

From  Mr.  PiNEnAtf.    A  Seedling  fine. 

Orapea. 
From  Mr.  Nathan  Hastings.    Catawba, 
Cape,  and  Isabella.   Of  the  latter  there  were 
several  branches,  showing  the  bearing  proper- 
ties with  this  cultivatori  always  so  successful. 

From  RoBSBT  Buchanan.  Plates  of  Ca- 
tawba, Isabella,  C^e,  Mammoth  Catawba, 
White  Catawba,  Hybrid  Catawba,  Lenoir, 
Venango. 

From  M.  S.  Wade.  Plates  of  Catawba, 
Isabella,  Fox,  Schuylkill  MuscadeU,  Ohio, 
and  one  baaket  Grapes,  assorted. 


From  R.  Shobxakeb.  Baskets  of  Catawba 
and  Isabella,  both  fine. 

From  RoBT.  Nealb.  Plates  of  Catawba, 
Isabella,  Ohio. 

From  Saul.  Peel.    Cigar  box. 

From  Jno.  Williamson,  New  Richmond, 
Clermont  county,  0.  Twenty-five  bunches 
of  fine  Catawba  Gin^es,  from  a  vineyard  of 
seven  acres. 

From  J.  C.  Febbis.    Isabella,  Cape. 

From  Sebastian  Rinz,  Delhi  Township. 
Lenoir,  Catawba,  Quignard,  very  fine  buncn- 
es  of  each. 

From  Wm.  Resob.  Five  bunches  Black 
Hamburg,  very  fine ;  weight  2  lb.  10  oz.,  1  lb. 
12  oz.,  1  lb.  8  oz.,  1  lb.  b  oz.,  1  lb.  6  oz. 

From  Mrs.  Dr.  Musset.  Cape,  Isabella, 
Catawba. 

From  Gabbiel  Slxath.  Catawba,  Cigar 
Box,  or  Ohio. 

From  Jno.  E.  Mottibb.  Catawba,  Mam* 
moth  Catawba,  Cape,  Herbemont,  Isabella, 
Missouri,  Mother's  nhite  Seedling,  Mottier's 
Red  Seedling. 

From  N.  Longwobth.  Foreign — ^Black 
Frontignan,  White  Nice,  White  Syrian,  2  lb. 
11  oi..  Royal  Violet  Muscadine? — Native — 
Herbemont,  Lenoir,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Elsinboro, 
Arkansas,  Catawba. 

From  R.  B.  Bowlbb.   The  most  extensive 

assortment  of  foreign  kinds;  the  list  not 

given  in;  fruit  not  in  good  condition. 

From  S.  M.  Cabteb.  Three  plates  Ca* 
tawba. 

From  Dr.  Chapman.    Eight  sorts. 

Apples. 

From  R.  G.  Bucknbe,  Covington,  Ky. 
No  list  of  names  or  number  of  varieties  hand- 
ed in. 

From  J.  B.  Sghboedeb,  Clifton,  Hamilton 
county,  0.     5  varieties — names  not  given. 

From  Db.  S.  Mosheb,  Latonian  Springs, 
Kenton  oounty,  Ky., — a  very  choice  selec- 
tion. Green  Newtown  Pippin,  Yellow  New- 
town Pippin,  Rambo — the  fairest  and  largest 
ever  exhibited.  Yellow  Belleflower,  Cumber- 
land Spice,  Golden  Pippin,  Rawle's  Janet, 
Smith's  Cider,  Sapson  and  Hawthomdean. 

From  Db.  A.  Whipplb,  Locust  Grove 
Farm,  Hamilton  oounty,  Ohio, — a  beautiful 
assortment  Yellow  Belleflower,  Brabant 
BeUeflower,  White  Belleflower,  Golden  Rus- 
set, Rawle's  Janet,  Virginia  Greening,  R. 
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I.  Oreening,  Priestly,  Penooek,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Yandervere  Pifmin,  Pound  Pippin, 
Wine  Sap,  Hewes^  Grab,  Harrison,  Campfiold, 
Bed  Streak,  Dewitt  or  Doctor,  Father  Abra- 
ham, Milam,  Wine  Apple,  Pryor's  Red,  5  va- 
rieties of  Seedlings. 

From  J.  W.  Gilbeet,  Westland  Farm, 
Sycamore  township,  Hamilton  .county — ^fine 
jroecimens  indicating  a  healthy  young  or- 
chard. Yellow  Belleflower,  White  Belle- 
flower,  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  Yellow  New- 
town Pippin,  Yandervere  Pippin,  Dutch  Yan- 
dervere, iSsopus  Spitaenberg,  Kaighn's  Spil- 
zenberg.  White  P^ipin,  Winter  Pippin,  Ort- 
ley  Pippin  —  which  is  the  same  as  white 
Bellefleur,  Bod  Baldwin,  Hubbardston  Non- 
such, Golden  Busset,  Boxbury  Busset,  B. 
L  Greening,  Wine  Sap,  Lansingburg,  Broad- 
well  Apple,  1  unknown. 

From  John  B.  Jackson,  Green  township, 
Hamilton  county.  Fall  Pippin,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Yandervere  Pippin,  Putnam  Bnsset, 
Golden  Busset,  Busseting,  Yandervere,  Lan- 
caster, Spitzenberg,  White  Bellefleur,  Bambo, 
Black,  Winter  Pearmain,  Summer  Pearmain, 
Romanite,  Pennock,  Bed  Streak,  Bed  Doc- 
tor, Striped  Doctor,  Hewes'  Crab,  B.  I. 
Oreening,  Green  Seek-no-further. 

From  JossPH  Mabtin,  of  Clermont  coun- 
ty, per  B.  Neals.  1  fine  variety  of  Autumn 
Apple,  a  name  for  which  the  Committee  have 
not  been  able  to  furnish — ^size  above  medium, 
slightly  conical,  very  pleasant  flavor,  flesh  yel- 
low, skin  white,  smooth ;  good. 

From  BoBXBT  Buchanan,  Clifton,  Hamil- 
ton county, — a  numerous  list  from  his  young 
orchard ;  some  kinds  were  single  specimens ; 
but  the  whole  made  a  large  display.  Willow 
Leaf,  Golden  Busset,  Putnam  Busset,  Graveu- 
stein?  not  correct,  Dutch  Yandervere,  Boman- 
ite,  Pennock,  Bawle's  Janet,  Harrison,  Michael 
Henry  Pippin,  Golden  or  Fall  Pippin,  White 
Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippin,  Gatch,  Belmont  or  Gate,  B.  L  Green- 
ing, Yirginia  Greening,  Porter,  Grafton  Win- 
ter Sweeting,  Ernsts  Sweeting,  Chandler, 
Fox's  New  Belleflower,  Cathead,  Sheepnose, 
Canfield,  Bed  Belleflower,  White  Belleflower, 
Yellow  Belleflower,  Ashland,  Delight,  Wine 
Apple»  Wine  Sap,  Pryor's  Bed,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Yandervere  Pippin,  French  Everlast- 
ing, White   Pearmain,  Bambo,  Monstrons 


PipfAn,  Lady  Apple,  Bed  Siberian  Crab,  Yel- 
low Siberian  Crab»  and  10  kinds  unknown. 

From  B.  Shokmakbb,  Mill  Creek  township, 
Hamilton  county,  0.  4  unknown  varieties, 
but  very  handsome. 

From  M.  S.  Wade,  Beech  Grove,  Millcreek 
township,  Hamilton  county, — a  very  hand- 
some display,  with  floe  specimens,  remarkable 
for  their  appearance,  and  some  of  them 
unique.  Emperor  Alexander,  Yellow  Inges- 
trie.  Bed  Ingestrie?  Stroat,  Fall  Pippin,  Hol- 
land Pippin,  Michael  Henry  Pippin,  New- 
town Pippin,  English  Golden  Pippin,  Bullitt 
Pippin,  Bibston  Pippin,  Green  Pippin,  Jona- 
than, Ladies'  Sweeting,  Lady  Apple,  ^sopua 
Spitzenberg,  Dutch  Yandervere,  Bambo,  Sur- 
prise, Lyscom,  Yictuals  and  Drink,  Black 
Gilliflower,  Bed  Gilliflower,  Honey  Sweeting, 
Boston  Busset,  Golden  Harvey,  Sops  of 
Wine,  Porter,  Little  Black  Apple,  Swaar,  1 
unknown. 

From  BoBKRT  Ktjlx,  Clermont  county,  0., 
per  B.  Neale.  7  varieties,  names  not  given, 
and  some  unknown  to  the  Committee— very 
fine. 

From  John  Heltman,  Clermont  county,  0., 
per  B.  Neale.  4  varieties,  one  of  which  is 
a  seedling  of  fine  flavor,  and  much  admired 
byalL 

From  Ds.  Locis  DESHiELns,  Mt.  Harrison, 
Hamilton  county,  0.  24  varieties,  names  not 
given. 

From  BoBERV  Neale,  Mt  Carmel,  Cler- 
mont county.  0.,'--*an  extensive  and  very  well 
selected  collection.  Newtown  Pippin,  Fall 
Pippin,  Michael  Henry  Pippin,  Yandervere 
Pippin,  American  Pippin,  Baldwin,  B.  I. 
Greening,  Newtown  Spitzenberff,  Dutch  Yan- 
dervere, Kaighn's  Spitzenberg,  Yellow  Belle- 
flower, White  Belleflower,  Brabant  Belle- 
flower, Wine  Sap,  Rawle's  Janet,  Milam, 
Boston  Busset,  Golden  Buiset,  Pearmain 
Busset,  Pumpkin  Busset,  Lyman's  Pump- 
kin Sweet,  Fallawater,  Seek-no-further,  Green 
Seek-no-further,  Danvers'  Winter  Sweet, 
Porter,  Peek's  Pleasant?  White  Winter  Pear- 
main, Beinette  Canada,  White  Pippin,  Maid- 
en's Blush,  Lady's  Blush,  Man's  Belleflower, 
Bomanite,  Lansingburg,  Terry's  Bed  Streak 
— ^probably  Bambo,  Pennock,  Lady  Apple, 
Yellow  Ingestrie,  Gloria  Mundi,  Chandler, 
Calville  Bed  Winter,  Stroat,  Bambo,  Black 
Apple,  Tolman's  Sweeting,  Willow  Leaf,  and 
one  unknown. 
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^  From  Mb.  Bkntley,  Charleston,  la.  1  va- 
riety, name  not  given,  large  and  handsome, 
supposed  bj  the  Committee  to  be  a  seedling. 

From  Ma.  Hbnrt  Avert,  Burlington, 
Iowa — very  fine  specimens,  of  different  ap- 
pearance from  those  grown  about  here. 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Smokehouse,  Roxbury  Russet,  Yellow  Belle- 
flower,  Baldwin,  Wine  Sap,  Black  Gilliflower, 
Belmont,  White  Belleflower,  Golden  Russet, 
Newark  Pippin,  Winter  Wine,  Tulpehocken, 
Comstock,  Brabant  Belleflower,  Jonathan, 
Lady  Finger — an  old  Pennsylvania  sort  of 
third  rate  quality.  Maiden's  Blush,  Kinsey's 
Sweet,  Rambo,  Tender  Sweet,  Vandervere — 
the  Delaware  sort,  Grey  Russet,  White  Pip- 
pin, Black  Apple,  Pennsylvania  Red  Streak, 
Yellow  Pcarmain,  Fall  Pippin,  White  Winter 
Pcarmain,  Gloria  Mundi,  Swaar,  3  unknown 
varieties,  3  seedlings. 

From  Wm.  Obangs,  Mt.  Harrison,  Mill- 
oreek  township,  Hamilton  county,  we  had,  as 
usual,  most  liberal  contributions,  and  very 
even,  fine  specimens.  Rambo,  Russet,  Glo- 
ria Mundi,  II.  I,  Greening,  Vandervere,  2  va- 
rieties Belleflower,  Doctor,  Golden  or  Fall 
Pippin,  Newtown  Pippin,  Leather  Jacket 
Pippin,  Milam,  2  varieties  Seedlings. 

From  T.  V.  Peticolas,  Union  township, 
Clermont  county.  Terry's  Red  Streak — ^be- 
lieved to  be  Rambo,  Mammoth  Pippin,  Titus 
Pippin,  Vandervere  Pippin,  Fall  Pippin,  En- 
glish Golden  Pippin,  Michael  Henry  Pippin, 
Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Rich  Pippin,  Green 
Newtown  Pippin,  Ramsdell's  Sweeting, 
Golden  Russet,  Putnam  Russet,  English 
Russet,  Kaighn's  Spitzenberg,  Newton  Spit- 
zenberg  or  Dutch  Vandervere,  Illinois  Green, 
Tolman's  Sweeting,  Seek-no-further,  Rambo, 
Small  Black,  Yellow  Belleflower,  Willow  Leaf, 
Swaar,  Wine  Sap,  London  Winter  Sweet, 
Red  Gilliflower,  JBroadwell's  Sweet,  Sheep 
Nose,  White  Belleflower,  Smith's  Cider, 
Cheese  Apple,  Rawle's  Janet,  Red  Siberian 
Grab,  Green  Seek- no-further,  Romanite,  Win- 
ter Pcarmain,  Lansingburg,  Tulpehocken, 
Male  Carle,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Black 
Apple,  Pennook's  Red  Winter,  Weaver's  Win- 
ter Red,  Virginia  Green,  Pumpkin  Sweet, 
Summer  Pcarmain,  Porter,  Lane's  Winter 
Green,  R.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin,  Pryor's 
Red. 

From  A.  Worthington,  Mt.  Ida,  Storr's 
township,  Hamilton  county.    Beautiful  speci- 


mens of  Newtown  Pippin,  Fall  Pippin,  De~ 
troit,  Belleflower,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch — 
not  correct — is  it  not  Jonathan  ?  Golden  Rus- 
set, Carthouse,  Prvor's  Red,  Baldwin,  Black 
Apple,  Lady  Apple,  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Gloria 
Mundi. 

From  Richard  Paull,  Delhi  township, 
Hamilton  county — a  great  profusion  of  such 
splendid  specimens  as  he  has  heretofore  fur- 
nished so  liberally  to  our  autumnal  exhibi- 
tions. Pennock,  Monstrous  Pippin,  Baldwin 
Apple,  Newtown  Pippin,  R.  I.  Greening,  Put- 
nam Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  Golden 
Russet,  Black  Apple,  White  Pippin,  Roman- 
ite, Smith's  Cider,  Carthouse— which  is  not 
Gilpin  and  not  known  to  Committee,  Detroit, 
Belleflower,  Ox  Eye  or  Dutch  Vandervere  of 
Downing,  Fall  Pippin,  Fall  Pcarmain,  Van- 
dervere Pippin,  Rawle's  Janet,  Stockade 
Sweeting,  Chandler  Apple. 

From  M.  MgWilliams,  Delhi  township, 
Hamilton  county.  4  varieties,  names  not 
given. 

From  F.  B.  Wiluams,  Walnut  Hills,  Ham- 
ilton county.  Lady  Apple,  Pennock,  Ro- 
manite, Rambour  D'  Et^,  Mountain  Vander- 
vere, Yellow  Belleflower,  Black  Apple,  Camp- 
field,  Scarlet  Pcarmain,  White  Belleflower, 
Vandervere,  Pryor's  Red,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Wine  Sap,  Virginia  Greening,  Wine  Apple, 
Fall  Pippin,  White  Pippin,  Gravenstein?  Rox- 
bury Kusset,  Rawle's  Janet,  Summer  Pip- 
pin, 2  unknown. 

From  S.  M.  Carter,  Beech  Grove,  Camp- 
bell county,  Ky.  Green  Newtown  Pippin, 
R.  I.  Greening,  Romanite,  Nicely's  Green- 
ing, Rawle's  Janet,  4  varieties  unknown. 

From  Wm.  Resor,  Clifton,  Hamilton  coun- 
ty. 18  varieties,  among  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Belleflower,  Dutch  Vandervere,  Van- 
dervere Pippin,  Chandler,  Golden  Russet, 
Canfield,  Romanite,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
White  Belleflower,  BroadwcU. 

From  Dr.  Mussbt,  Mt.  Auburn,  Hamilton 
county.    8  varieties,  list  and  names  not  given. 

From  W.  Hravsr.  Wells'  Apple,  shown 
in  1848,  now  believed  to  be  the  true  Baldwin. 

From  J.  0.  Fsrris,  Poplar  Ridge,  Hamil- 
ton CO.,  0. ;  an  extensive  collection  embrac- 
ing many  fine  kinds: — Yellow  Belleflower, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  Long 
Island  Russet,  Winter  Rambo,  Ludlow  Pip- 
pin, Smith's  Cider,  Red  Winter  Sweeting,  Vir- 
ginia Greening,  Lady's  Blush,  Green  Pippin, 
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Pound  do,  Kaighn's  SpitzeDberg,  White  Belle- 
flower,  Romanite,  Holland  Pippin,  Blue  Pear- 
main,  Rawles  Janet,  Yellow  Newtown  Pip- 
fin,  Kambo,  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  Pennock, 
allawater,  Golden  Russet,  Wine  Sap,  Gcr- 
maine's  Seedling,  Michael  Henry  Pippin,  Van- 
dervere  Pippin,  Roxburj  Russet,  Schoonma- 
ker,  Common  Pearmain,  Milam,  Seedling,  R. 
I.  Greening,  Pennsylvania  Russet,  Sweet 
Pearmain,  Black  Gilliflower,  Danver's  Win- 
ter Sweet,  j^sopns  Spitzenburg,  Red  Bald- 
win, Fall  Pippin,  American  do,  Male  Carle, 
Newtown  Spitzenberg  or  Dutch  Vandervere, 
Black  Apple,  White  Pippin,  Seedling,  Harri- 
son's Favorite.  Several  varieties  unknown. 
From  F.  6.  Carky,  Farmer's  College,  Ham- 
ilton CO.,  0. ;  some  of  the  most  beautiful  fruit 
in  the  Hall  and  much  admired :  Carey's  Seed- 
ling, Kaighn's  Spitzenberg,  Peck's  Pleasant, 
Fall  Pippin,  Yellow  Belleflower,  Tulpehocken, 
Wine  Apple,  Dutch  Yandevere,  Bambo,  Yel- 
low Newtown  Pippin,  Cooper — very  lar«ye; 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Smith's  Cider,  Fall 
Pippin,  Russett  (seedling,)  Carey's  Seedling, 
MUam,  Pumpkin  Sweeting,  Black  Apple,  Ti- 
tus Pippin,  Lansingburg,  Gloria  Mundi,  Win- 
ter Sweet  (a  good  keeper.)  Black  Apple,  De- 
troit do.  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  Seedling 
(fine,)  Yirginia  Greening,  Spitzenberg,  Golden 
Russet,  Large  Sweet,  Roxbury  Russet,  No. 
7,  Good  Keeper,  several  unknown. 

This  collection  embraces  several  apples  of 
great  merit,  both  on  account  of  beauty  and 
flavor. 

His  Seedling,  No.  1,  is  white,  changing  to 
yellow,  flesh  tender,  prolific,  vigorous,  first 
quality. 

No.  2  is  red,  flesh  tender,  yellow  (resem- 
bling ox  eye;)  somewhat  conical,  eye  sunken, 
stem  short. 

No.  3  is  a  Russet,  resembling  the  Neat 
Russet — perhaps  not  a  seedling. 

From  Mr.  L.  Rehtuss,  Millcreek  town- 
ship, Hamilton  county,  0. ;  apples — Triumph 
Reinette,  from  a  tree  imported  last  year — a 
kind  much  admired  in  Germany — a  rich  red 
russeted,  medium  size,  round,  somewhat  ob- 
late. 

From  A.  H.  Ernst,  Spring  Garden,  Mill- 
creek  township,  Hamilton  county;  Kaighn's 
Spitzenberg,  White  Pippin,  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippin,  FaU  Pippin,  Hollow  Core   Pippin, 


Hunt's  Green  Newtown  do,  Lyscom,  Black 
Apple,  Yellow  Belleflower,  Newtown  Spitzen- 
berg, Roxbury  Russet,  Wine  Sap,  American 
Black  Apple,  Lady  Apple,  Boxford,  Belmont, 
Golden  Russet,  Black  Gilliflower,  Randall's 
Best,  Rambo,  Connecticut  Red  Side,  Swaar, 
Winter  Grixon,  R.  I.  Greening,  King  Apple 
of  Ky.,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Goble  Russet, 
Pennock,  Rome  Beauty,  Maiden's  Blush,  Por- 
ter, Baldwin,  High  Top  Sweeting,  Danver  s 
Winter  Sweet,  Rawle's  Janet. 

Communication  from  Sam'l  Silsbee. — The 
accompanying  Apples  are  of  a  lot  of  Seed- 
lings from  the  Farm  of  Capt.  Kiler,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Seed  of  a  natural  fruit  was  planted 
on  his  farm  in  1805,  and  two  trees  reared; 
he  has  since  from  seed  raised  two  more,  hav- 
ing now  four  large  healthy  trees,  seedlings, 
fine  growth  and  prolific  bearers.  If  amid  the 
profusion  of  fine  fruits,  they  possess  any  in- 
terest, they  are  at  your  service. 

Respectfully,  S.  Silsbee. 

The  committee  consider  them  very  similar 
to  Smith's  cider  apples,  both  in  flavor  and 
appearance,  rather  longer. 

From  John  E.  Mottiee,  Green  township, 
Hamilton  county;  Vandervere  Pippin,  White 
do,  Monstrous  do,  Golden  do.  Green  Newtown 
do.  Yellow  do  do,  ^sopus  Spitzenberg,  Wine 
Apple,  Rawle's  Janet,  Golden  Russet,  Ox 
Eye  or  Dutch  Vandervere,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Smith's  Cider,  Rambo,  2  large  lots  of  Apples. 

From  Gabriel  Sleath,  Storrs  township, 
Hamilton  county ;  4  varieties,  no  name  given. 

From  JosEPn  Ore,  Laporte,  Indiana;  Fall 
Greening,  Winter  Sweet  Pippin,  Wine  Sap, 
Black  Apple,  Golden  Russet,  Newark  Pip- 
pin, Smith  s  Cider,  Ashmore,  Waxen  Apple, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Winter  seek-no- further,  Van- 
dervere Pippin,  Pryor's  Red,  Twenty  oz.  Pip- 
pin, Alexander  (of  enormous  size,)  New  York 
Pippin,  Gilliflower.  Westfield  seek-no-further, 
English  Russet,  Wine  Apple,  Nursery  Ap- 
ple, Rose  Sweeting,  Summer  Beauty,  Broad- 
well  Sweet,  Fall  Wine,  Winter  Apple,  Pen- 
nock Red  Winter,  Famouse,  Fall  Apple,  Late 
Winter,  Sweet  Russet,  Northern  Spy,  Never 
Fail  or  Rawle's  Janet,  Romanite,  Roxbury 
Russet,  Blue  Pearmain,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Swaar,  Reinette  Blanch  d'Espagne,  Flushing 
Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Rambo,  ^sopus  Spitzenberg,  English 
.Russet. 
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From  Jambs  H.  Watts,  Bochesto,  N.  Y. ; 
1  lot  Northern  Bpy. 

From  EixwANOKB  &  Ba&rt,  Bochester,  N. 
Y.,  Mt.  Hope  Garden  and  Nursery ;  Ealham 
Hill,  Early  Chandler,  Reinetto  Trintnphant, 
Swaar,  ^sopns  Spitzenberg,  Lyman's  Pump- 
kin Sweet,  Blue  Pearmain,  Dutch  Mignonne, 
Reinette  Canada,  Fameuse,  Danver's  Winter 
Sweet,  St.  Lawrence,  Pomme  Boyale,  Bib- 
ston  Pippin,  Green  Sweeting,  Belmont,  Pen- 
nock's  Ked  Winter,  Hubbardstone  Non-such, 
Hawthorndean,  Monmouth  or  Bed  Cheek  Pip- 
pin, Newtown  Pippin,  Grayenstein,  Jonathan, 
White  Spanish  Beinette,  Minister,  York  Pip- 
pin, Town,  American  Summer  Pearmain,  In- 
dian Bare  ripe.  Streaked  Gilliflower,  Kend- 
rick's  Bed  Autumn,  Bed  or  Scolloped  Gilli- 
flower, Summer  Pippin,  Autumn  Strawberry, 
Bozford,  Porter,  York  Busset,  Norfolk  Beau- 
fin,  Pomme  Gris,  Canadian  Golden  Bussct, 
Cabashea,  Northern  Spy,  Api  Petit,  Bhode 
Island  Greening,  Autumn  Calville,  twenty 
ounce  Pippin. 

From  Lewis  Sandebs,  Grass  Hill,  Carroll 
county,  Ky. ;  Bohanan,  Maiden's  Blush,  Un- 
known, Wine  Apple,  Canfield,  Green  Apple, 
Favorite  do,  Unknown,  Bomanite,  Unknown, 
Limbertwig,  Putnam  Busset,  Unknown,  No. 
8^  Prince  Apple,  Pryor's  Bed,  Green  Cider 
Apple,  Bed  Cider  do.  Native  Crab,  Bed  Ci- 
der Apple,  Green  do  do,  Late  Keeping  do, 
Blank,  Washington  Apple,  Grass  Hill  Pippin 
or  Fall  Pippin,  Yellow  Belleflower,  Sheep- 
noso.  Harts'  White,  Green  Pippin,  Boxbury 
Busset,  Cat  Head,  Seedling  Pippin,  Bawle's 
Janet,  Egg  Shaped  Apple. 

From  L,  Putnam,  of  Muskingum  co,  0,; 
a  fine  assortment  of  the  celebrated  fruit  of  the 
Putnam  list,  gathered  from  the  original  orch- 
ards. Among  them  the  Bome  Beauty,  Pro- 
lific Beauty,  Cooper,  Putnam  Busset,  etc., 
were  conspicuous.  The  former  is  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  regular  shape,  good  color  and 
fine  eating  qualities. 

Ezra  Hill,  8  varieties. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Chapman,  great  show  Apples. 

C.  D£WE£S,  19  varieties  Apples,  display 
Peaches. 

Plums. 

From  B.  Buchanan.  Late  German  Prune, 
and  Emerald  Drop. 

From  M.  8.  Wade.     Five  varieties. 

From  Saml.  Peel.  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
true. 


Bfiacellaneoas  Artidao. 

From  M.  S.  Wade.  Pecan  Nuta,  Ches- 
nuts.  Pawpaws. 

From  B.  Buchanan.  Brown  Figs,  and 
Everbearing  or  Ohio  Baspberries. 

From  E.  Y.  Hoopek.  A  plate  of  Dutch 
Medlars. 

W.  Heaveb.  China  Quince,  rare ;  German 
Medlar,  new  here. 


AWARDS. 

In  the  discharge  of  their  functions  at  the 
late  Elxhibition,  your  Committee  have  felt  the 
task  to  be  laborious,  and  the  duty  they  had 
to  discharge  a  very  delicate  one ;  where  the 
merit  of  different  lots  approached  so  closely  to- 
gether that  it  was  often  very  difficult  to  decide 
which  was  the  best,  a  great  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, and  nice  discrimination  was  necessarily 
essential,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  required 
in  making  the  awards.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  the  disappointed  will  make  every  allow- 
ance for  what  they  may  consider  our  errors  in 
judgment. 

The  following  awards  are  rendered : 

APPLES. 

For  the  best  ten  varieties,  not  less 
than  six  of  each,  to  M.  S.  Wade,  $10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Bobt.  Neale,      5  00 

For  the  best  display  of  all  kinds,  to 
T.  V.  Peticolas,  a  Silver  Cup,  not 
less  than,  20  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Joseph  Orr, 
of  Laporte,  10  00 

PEABS. 

For  the  best  six  varieties,  not  less 

than  six  of  each,  to  Bobt.  Neale,     10  00 

For  a  handsome  display,  to  Jos.  Orr, 

of  Laporte,  la.,  a  gratuity,  5  00 

For  the  same,  to  A.  H.  Ernst,  5  00 

For  the  best  display  of  all  kinds,  to 
to  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  a  Silver 
Cup,  not  less  than,  20  00 

PEACHES. 

For  the  best  five  varieties,  to  D.  Mc- 
Avoy,  10  00 

For  handsome  specimens,  to  L. 
Toung,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  2  00 
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GBAPES. 

For  the  best  three  kiocLs,  not  less 
than  six  bunches,  hardy  varieties, 
to  M.  S.  Wade, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Ot.  Sleath, 

For  the  best  display  of  hardy 
grapes  in  variety,  to  Jno.  E.  Mot- 
tier,  a  Silver  Cup,  worth, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Robert  Bu- 
chanan, 

For  the  best  bunch,  (under  glass)  to 
Wm.  Resor, 

For  the  best  three  varieties,  (under 
glass)  to  N.  Longworth, 

For  the  best  display,  in  variety,  (un- 
der fflass)  to  R.  B.  Bowler,  Sil- 
ver Cup,  worth 

For  display  of  Black  Hamburg,  to 
W.  Resor, 

For  the  best  group  of  assorted  fruit, 
to  M.  Mo  Williams, 

QUINCES. 

For  the  best,  to  Chas.  Cut, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  C.  Ferris, 

PLUMS. 
For  the  best  twelve  of  four  varieties, 
to  M.  S.  Wade, 

PRESERVED  FRUIT. 

For  display  of  handsome  kinds,  in 
variety,  to  M.  J.  Louderback,  a 
Silver  (3up,  worth 


5  00 
8  00 


10  00 
5  00 

10  00 
5  00 

15  00 
10  00 
10  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 


10  00 


DIPLOMAS. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  to  the  following 
persons  for  their  handsome  displays  of  fruit. 

Jno.  R.  Jackson,         Richard  Paul], 

F.  B.  Williams, 
Lewis  Saunders, 
Samuel  Peel, 
Dr.  Lewis  De  Shields, 
Robert  Kyle, 
John  Heltman, 
A.  Worthington, 
Mrs.  Falmeu  Ball, 
J.  C.  Ferris, 
William  Resor. 
Bes^pectfully  submitted  on  Saturday,  Oct. 

13, 1850. 

S.   MOSHKB,  "i 

Jno.  Satees,      \    CommitUe. 
J.  A.  Waadeb,  ) 


S.  M.  Carter, 
Gabriel  Sleath, 
Nathan  Hastings, 
R.  0.  Buckner, 
S.  Mosher, 
A.  Whipple, 
J.  W.  Gilbert, 
Henry  Avery, 
Wm.  Orange, 
F.  G.  Carey, 


RBPQRT  OF  VBOBTABLB  COMMXTTIIB. 

To  At  Pre9ident  and  Mtmhen  oftht  Cincinnati  Hor* 
tieultural  Society, 

Gentlemen, — We  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
state  that  we  have  had  something  more  than 
empty  tables  placed  before  us  for  our  consid- 
eration during  the  recent  Fair.  Indeed,  this 
department  of  Horticulture  would  seem  to  be 
looking  up,  ambitiously  aspiring  after  some  of 
the  honors  and  emoluments  to  be  obtained  at 
your  hands  and  at  the  full  coffers  of  your  be- 
nevolent Treasurer — at  least,  so  we  might 
judge  from  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  the 
varied  articles  upon  which  it  has  been  our 
especial  province,  and  particular  pleasure,  to 
pass  judgment  and  render  awards.  Certain- 
ly the  paucity  of  material,  frequently  com- 
plained of  by  some  of  the  judges  who  have 
preceded  us,  no  longer  exists;  the  greatest 
difficulty  appears  to  have  been  to  find  room 
tp  display  the  large  quantities  so  liberally 
furnished  for  exhibition,  and  we  are  proud  to 
say  that  the  articles  were  generally  superior 
in  quality  also.  This  is  as  it  should  be — 
though  less  pretending  than  some  of  their 
gaudy  neighbors,  the  flowers  over  in  the  par- 
terre, from  which  they  are  separated  by  a 
fence  or  hedge,  as  if  to  throw  them  out  of 
sight  in  the  background — still,  the  vegetables 
are  very  important  members  of  the  body 
Horticultural — they  are  solid  blessings,  ne- 
cessary evih,  if  you  choose,  but  very  good 
things  in  their  way,  even  in  a  gentleman's 
kitchen,  and  thence  upon  the  dinner  table, 
never  so  refined,  for  we  must  all  live  by  eat- 
ing, and  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Graham,  of  dieting  doctrine,  that  man  is 
ru)t  a  carnivorous  animal,  Cuvier  and  com- 
parative anatomy  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. How  much  more  important  must 
they  not  be,  therefore,  to  the  humble  cottager 
who  has  his  little  garden,  which,  if  well  tilled 
and  judiciously  planted,  will  contribute  so 
large  a  proportion  of  nutritious  aliment  for 
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the  support  of  bis  family,  that  it  has  become 
a  byword  witb  tbose  quiet,  but  often  success- 
ful borticulturists,  the  old  country  women, 
that  "a  good  garden  is  half  living."  We 
trust  that  the  truth  of  this  adage  will  be  more 
and  more  appreciated  by  our  laboring  classes; 
indeed,  one  of  the  things  we  most  hope  to  see 
copied  into  our  customs,  from  the  European 
nations,  is  •*  the  allotment  system,*^  which  has 
been  found  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  re- 
lief and  happiness  of  the  poor,  in  England 
especially.  By  this  plan,  wealthy  proprietors 
are  enabled  to  secure  better  rents,  and,  what 
is  of  far  more  consequence,  the  poorest  fam- 
ily may  have  an  opportunity  of  reaping  some 
of  the  rich  blessings  so  bounteously  furnished 
by  our  benignant  mother  earth,  and  are  also 
supplied  with  a  happy,  healthful  and  produc- 
tive retreat  and  occupation  for  a  spare  hour, 
instead  of  the  wretched,  unwholesome  and 
ruinous  resort  and  idleness  of  the  drunken 
doggery. 

Pardon  this  digression;  revenons  a  nos 
movtons — that  is,  let  us  como  back  to  our 
cabbages,  which,  by  the  by,  cut  quite  a  sorry 
figure  at  our  exhibition — ^for  though  they  are 
grown  in  immense  numbers  and  marshalled 
by  thousands  upon  the  hurricane  decks  of  our 
steamers  going  to  the  South — very  few  showed 
their  heads  within  our  halls.  Is  it  true  that 
the  Brassica  family  do  not  belong  to  good 
society?  Their  names,  to  be  sure,  do  not 
sound  very  aristocratic — Drum -head,  Savoy, 
Caul-i-flower,  Rape,  Flat  Dutch,  Red  Top, 
Brussell's  Sprouts,  Bore  Cole,  are  perhaps 
poor  company  for  the  refined  gentry  some- 
times met  with  in  our  halls,  whose  very  names 
are  unpronouncable,  so  that  when  about  to  be 
introduced  to  company,  one  is  often  obliged 
to  call  on  a  good-natured  gardener,  or  learned 
botanist,  perhaps,  who  vainly  endeavors  to 
reach  the  understandings  of  his  expectant 
audience  through  their  sense  of  hearing,  and, 
in  despair,  is  at  last  obliged  to  hand  them  the 


card  which  these  fine  people  always  wear 
about  them,  so  that  their  grand  titles  may 
enter  your  brain  through  the  eye,  whether 
the  understanding  be  enlightened  or  not. 

Vegetables. 

From  J.  B.  Shbodxb.    2  Pumpkins. 

From  M.  S.  Waj>x.  6  stalks  Celery,  12 
Blood  Beets  of  unusual  length  and  beauty. 

From  R.  Shoemakba.  18  large  ears  of 
field  Corn. 

From  RoBBBT  Etlb.  3  varieties  Potatoes, 
7  varieties  Com,  1  Green  Winter  Pumpkin, 
1  Crook-necked  Squash. 

From  H.  B.  Turbill,  Pleasant  Ridge, 
Hamilton  county.  1  dozen  ears  Yellow  Field 
Com,  ^  bushel  Ncshannock  Potatoes,  3  Field 
Pumpkins,  3  Bell  Pumpkins,  2  California 
Squashes, 

From  Wh.  Obange.  3  varieties  Cora,  4 
varieties  Potatoes,  5  varieties  Beans,  some 
large  Tomatos,  1  large  stalk  of  Okra,  Oys- 
ter Plant  Roots. 

From  John  McFadden,  Walnut  Hills.  12 
stalks  of  Celery. 

From  A.  Worthington.  ^  bushel  Pota- 
toes, 1  dozen  Tomatoes,  2  Pumpkins,  3 
Kershaws. 

From  Qottlvib  Mybbs.  Yard  Reaps,  Bal- 
sam Apple. 

From  Mrs.  Pboctob,  Kenton  county,  Ky. 
1  Texas  Squash  or  Hungarian  Bonnet. 

From  J.  C.  Ferbib.  Canada  Crook  Neck 
Squash,  Tomatoes,  Field  Corn. 

From  Wm.  Cabev,  College  Hill,  Hamilton 
county.  10  varieties  of  Potatoes — English 
Whites,  Irish  Grey,  Neshannock,  Black,  Kid- 
ney White,  Boyle  Blue,  Pink  Eyed  Brown, 
Orange,  Pink  Eyed  Neshannock,  Merino. 

From  Nathan  Hastings.  8  Pumpkins,  the 
produce  of  4  Seeds,  weight  800  lbs.,  6  Mar- 
row Squashes,  6  Canada  Crook  Neck  Squash- 
es. 

From  HiNRT  Ivbs.  A  new  variety  of  Su- 
gar Com,  blue  grains. 

From  F.  G.  Caret,  Farmers'  College.  12 
ears  Sweet  Corn,  12  ears  Field  Corn,  12  ears 
Field  Corn  (York). 

From  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Brisbane,  Cheviot.  3 
large  pods  of  White  Okra,  seed  brought  from 
South  Carolina. 

From  Gabriel  Sleath.  3  varieties  Com,  1 
lot  Sweet  Potatoes,  4  varieties  Potatoes. 

J.  Bbace,  Cincinnati.    Purple  Egg  Plant, 
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Long  Egg  Plant»  Valparaiso  Sqnasli,  Sugar 
Pampkin,  Summer  Squash,  (seeos  from  Lan- 
dreth,)  Bell  Pumpkin,  New  England  Pump- 
kin, Canada  Crook  Necked  Squash,  Golden 
Crook  Necked  Squash,  Squash  Pepper,  Man- 
gel WurUel,  French  Sugar  Beet. 

B.  P.  Bbsor,  Clifton.  6  Pumpkins,  6  Bell 
Pumpkins  or  Kershaw,  4  Marrow  Fat  Squash- 
es, 6  Early  Fat  Squashes,  7  yarieties  Pota- 
toes, 3  varieties  Onions,  6  varieties  Chalots, 
1  variety  Tomatoes,  1  variety  Beans,  2  varie- 
ties Carrots. 

From  SsBASTiAN  Rikz.    Sweet  Potatoes. 

From  W.  Hiavxb.  Ladv  Finger  Peppers, 
Large  Sweet  Peppers,  Yard  Beans. 

Bfiocellaneons  Articles. 

From  Hiram  Nash.  A  sample  of  Vinegar 
in  a  neat  cask,  a  sample  of  Bottled  Cider. 

From  BoR.  Bugbanan.  4  bottles  Catawba 
Wine. 

From  Mas.  BuoaANAN,  Newport,  Ey.  1 
small  Jar  of  Apple  Jelly. 

From  HxNRT  Ives.  8  jars  Jelly,  2  bottles 
Baspberry  Vinegar. 

From  Mas.  Loudxbbaok.  6  jars  Brandied 
Peaches,  1  jar  Preserved  Quinces,  1  jar  Pre- 
served Pears,  1  jar  Preserved  Siberian  Crab 
Apple,  2  jars  Preserved  Peaches,  1  jar  Pre- 
served Raspberries,  1  jar  Preserved  Green 
Oage  Plums,  1  jar  Quince  Jelly,  1  jar  Cur- 
rant Jellvt  3  jars  Tomato  Pickles,  1  jar  Cu- 
cumber Pickles,  1  jar  Preserved  Strawber- 
ries, 2  boxes  Tomato  Figs. 


AWARDS. 

The  following  premiums,  gratuities,  &c., 
have  been  awarded  by  your  Committee  to  the 
several  successful  competitors,  at  the  Fall 
Exhibition,  held  on  the  2d,  3d,  4th  and  6th 
days  of  October,  1850,  to  wit : 

For  the  best  display  in  variety,  to  R. 

P.  Resor,  a  premium  of  ^15  00 

Second  beat  display  in  variety,  to  W. 

Resor,  a  premium  of  10  00 

Beets. 

Best  Blood  Beets,  to  M.  S.  Wade,  a 
premium  of  8  00 

Beans, 

Best  display  in  variety,  to  Wm.  Or- 
ange, a  premium  of  8  00 

6 


Egg  Plants, 

Best  three  fruits,  to  D.  McAvoy,  a 
premium  of  3  00 

Second  best,  to  Richard  Jennings, 
Qardener  to  P.  Evans,  a  premium 
of  2  00 

Potatoes, 

Best  display  in  variety,  to  G.  Sleath, 

a  premium  of  10  00 

Second  best,  to  Wm.  Carey,  a  pre* 

mium  of  5  00 

Best  half  bushel,  to  E.  Shroeder,  a 

premium  of  8  00 

Second  best,  to  A.  Worthington,  a 

premium  of  2  00 

Pumpkitif. 

Best  display  in  variety,  to  H.  B.  Tur- 
rill,  a  premium  of  5  00 

Second  best,  to  E.  Shroeder,  a  pre- 
mium of  8  00 

Squashes, 

Best  display  in  variety,  to  N.  Hast- 
ings, a  premium  of  5  00 

Second  best,  to  J.  C.  Ferris,  a  pre- 
mium of  8  00 

Tomatoes. 

Best  twelve  fruits,  to  A.  Worthington, 
a  premium  of  2  00' 

'  Field  Corn, 

Best  twelve  ears  of  Field  Com,  to 
Amos  Worthington,  a  premium  of      8  00 

Second  best,  to  0.  Sleath,  a  premium 
of  2  00 

Sugar  Corn. 

Best  twelve  ears,  planted  July  19th, 
to  James  Neely,  (Gardener  to  Dr. 
Warder,)  a  premium  of  8  00 

Second  best,  to  J.  Brace,  a  premium 
of  2  00 

Celery, 

Best  six  stalks,  to  J.  McFaddea,  a 
premium  of  5  00 

Second  best,  to  Jacob  Story,  a  pre- 
mium of  3  00 

Peppers, 

For  the  best  Peppers  exhibited,  to  J). 
McAvoy,  a  gratuity  of  1  50 

In  the  absence  of  the  Wine  Committee^ 

we  tasted  Nash's  Cider  and  Cider  Vm^gar, 

and  found  it  to  be  of  first  quality.    We  have, 

therefore,  awarded  to  Mr.  Nash  a  Dij 
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and  also  a  Diploma  to  ]\fr.  J.  H.  Laning,  for 

his  Ohid  and  MisBiseippi  Filterer  and  Water 

Cooler. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Rob't.  M.  Moore, 
Sam'l  M.  Carter, 
a.  worthington, 

Vegetable  Committee. 

Cincinnati  Ochber  12M,  1850. 


RfiPORT  OF  FLOWER  COMMiTTilU, 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Cincinnati  Hor' 
tieuUural  Society, 

The  recent  exhibition  by  your  members  has 
furnished  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing taste  for  the  beautiful  art  of  Horticulture 
whioh  has  been  so  happily  fostered  by  our 
society.  From  it  we  also  learn  that  not  only 
the  amateurs,  and  the  community  at  large, 
but  the  gardeners  also  have  been  greatly  ben- 
efitted by  our  efforts,  and  the  latter  certainly 
deserve  to  reap  the  reward,  for  they  have 
been,  from  the  first  organization,  among  the 
foremost  in  the  enterprize,  and  sometimei^  too, 
when  well  meaning  persons,  engaged  in  the 
same  business,  have,  from  mistaken  views  and 
short-sighted  policy,  endeavored  to  dissuade 
them  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  a 
society  which,  they  said,  would  enable  the 
amateurs  to  grow  plants  as  well  as  themsdves, 
and  thus  interfere  with  their  business.  The 
truth  is,  our  society  has  diffused  a  taste  for 
flowers  among  all  ranks  of  the  community, 
and  thus  the  demand  for  plants  has  increased 
a  thousand  fold,  and  though  the  prices  are 
much  lower  than  formerly,  for  some  articles, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  money  expended  is 
vastly  greater  than  in  past  years.  The  news- 
paper reports  of  our  weekly  meetings,  too,  are 
read  with  interest  throughout  the  country,  and 
by  means  of  the  periodic  congregation  and  dis- 
eussions  thereat,  and  the  wide  spread  diffdsion 
of  the  news,  an  immense  number  of  per* 
sons  become  interested  in  them  and  are  induced 


to  plant  and  train  for  themaeltes,  so  that 
thousands  of  plants  are  annually  disseminated 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  city  and  neighborhood, 
and  often  in  places  where  one  would  little 
expect  to  meet  with  theuL  The  great  change 
in  the  feelings  of  our  towns  people  is  too  man- 
ifest to  need  a  further  notice  at  this  time, 
especially  as  it  was  dilated  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee in  their  report  at  the  close  of  the 
Spring  exhibition. 

The  gentle  hints  dropped  by  a  previous 
committee,  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  hbtory, 
appears  to  have  had  a  good  effect  upon  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  hot  house  and  green 
house  plants — the  pots  are  not  so  mossy  and 
dirty  as  they  have  hitherto  been  seen  on  some 
tables,  but  every  thing  has  assumed  a  more 
neat  and  tidy  look.  There  is  also  more  and 
more  attention  bestowed  upon  the  manner  of 
growing  the  plants,  in  good  shape  and  snug 
habit,  than  formerly,  so  that  altogether,  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  society,  by 
its  gentle  reprimands,  and  well  timed  sugges- 
tions, as  well  as  by  its  liberal  premiums,  has 
been  of  an  essential  service  to  the  gardeners 
themselves,  in  this  department,  encouraging 
them  to  renewed  exertions,  and  discouraging 
careless  and  slovenly  habits ;  of  course  every 
body  else  is  the  gainer  by  the  increased  amount 
of  pleasure  experienced  from  seeing  things 
look  more  as  they  should  do,  and  unalloyed 
by  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  observing  in 
our  collections,  plants  that  would  disgrace  thr 
window  of  a  log  cabin. 

Designs, — ^In  this  department  of  the  deoo* 
rations  much  ingenuity  is  displayed,  but  we 
must  oonftbs  we  were  somewhat  disappointed 
that  the  large  premiums  offered,  had  not  in* 
duced  more  elaborate  and  tasteful  efforts.  In 
some  of  the  larger  designs  there  was  too  much 
formality  and  stiffness  and  similarity  to  what 
we  have  had  before ;  in  others  too  much  of 
the  finical  was  observed.  Lei  us  hope  that 
'  the  inventive  genius  of  o«r  people  will  produce 
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'onetluQg  new  in  thia  line  by  another  occa-  ' 
non.  The  model  Eng^h  flower  garden  was 
quite  a  neat»  pretty  thin^  bat  from  its  very 
nature  conid  not  be  very  imposing,  and  the 
proportions  were  not  well  kept  np.  The  fact 
is,  in  this  country,  the  geometric  style  of 
laying  out  grounds,  unless  in  peculiar  situa- 
tions, does  not  appear  to  be  in  Togne,  and  we 
trust  it  never  may  be  so.  Further,  we  suggest, 
that  the  Lycopodium  ooBsium,  or  some  such 
traiHng  plant  with  minute  foliage,  would  have 
been  much  more  appropriate  than  the  Mau- 
randya  for  training  about  the  summer  house*-- 
still  this  design  was  considered  the  best. 

The  castle  and  park,  with  lake,  etc.,  etc., 
attracted  much  attentioo,  and  the  fair  pro- 
prieteress  won  much  praise  for  her  ingenuity 
and  industry  in  its  preparation.  The  lake, 
and  especially  the  trees  and  shrubbery  were 
admirably  managed — ^the  road  was  much  too 
wide  to  be  in  good  proportion  and  might  have 
been  differently  located  by  a  skilUul  landscape 
gardener. 

The  ''Buckeye  welcome"  was  a  very  happily 
conceived  device,  and  its  location,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Hall  was  well  selected  by  the 
council— especially  since  the  Oranges  as  well 
all  the  Buckeyes  were  so  particularly  desirous 
of  extending  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  the 
many  distinguished  strangers  we  expected  to 
have  at  the  Fair.  Simple  as  was  the  design, 
it  must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  labor  to 
produce  it,  and  we  know  it  gave  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  the  visitors,  especially  those 
who  came  to  receive  a  Bu(^eye  welcome. 

Pagodas^  Turrets,  Towers,  and  all  that  sort 
of  architecture,  done  in  moss,  with  floorers, 
and  mosaics  of  richly  colored  petals,  were 
there  in  numbers,  evincing  the  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  the  variety  of  the  exhibition,  and  a 
laudable  exercise  of  industry  and  ingenuity  in 
their  composition  which  are  truly  praiseworthy: 
fer  no  one  who  has  never  aided  in  the  oon- 


stnioUon  dt  these  things  can  form  any  idea  of  engaged  in  the  study  of  cryptogamousplanti^ 


the  amount  of  expense,  labor,  time  and  mate- 
riak  required  for  them. 

In  these  passing  remarks,  it  is  impossible 
to  particularise  all  of  the  designs  which  were 
exhibited;  they  will  be  found  in  the  lists 
which  follow,  and  the  awards  will  be  seen  in 
the  lists  of  premiums — but  we  are  happy  in 
this  plaoe  to  mention  that  our  friends,  the' 
children,  are  coming  forward  to  aid  us  in  these 
matters — and  we  shall  recall  your  attention 
to  the  beautiful  and  tasteful  fancy  bouquet 
stand,  so  snugly  furnished  with  moss,  and 
crowned  with  neat  bunches  of  exquisite  flowers. 
This  pretty  devioe  was  from  John  and  Isaac 
Jackson  who  have  become  somewhat  famous 
for  their  handsome  contributions  to  our  Fairs; 
let  them  take  oare  that  master  Lewis  does  not 
overtake  them:  and  their  sisters,  too  with  their 
contribution  of  pretty  hoop  wreaths,  would 
almost  make  us  believe  that  the  taste  for  hor- 
ticulture was  hereditary  in  this  family.  The 
children  from  the  Cottage  Oarden  also  fur- 
nished their  quota  of  deoorations,  among 
which  the  mosaic  of  bachelor's  buttons  on  It 
ground  of  moss,  representing  two  hearts  uni- 
ted, would  almost  induce  one  to  suppose  that 
the  design  had  been  furnished  by  one  who 
could  not  boast  of  being  single-hearted,  did 
we  not  know  that  the  little  girl  who  produced 
it  is  almost  too  young  to  know  that  she  has  a 
heart.  Let  us  encourage  the  children,  even 
in  their  simple  efforts ;  it  will  be  a  stroke  of 
policy  to  secure  their  interest,  for  will  they 
not  become  men  and  women,  to  supply  our 
places  ere  long,  when  we  shall  have  been 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  field  f 

Moss  vases,  from  difierent  contributors  were 
much  admired,  and  were  a  great  improvement 
upon  their  predecessors.  Among  them,  how 
ever,  we  observed  one  which  was  very  pretty 
and  quite  unique,  being  made  of  pieces  of 
lichen  and  fungi,  quite  a  cabinet  of  these 
curious  things,  enough  to  occupy  a  botanijt 
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for  many  a  long  day  ia  the  investigation  of 
their  wonderful  properties. 

Grass  bouquets  are  becoming  much  more 
fashionable  here  than  formerly,  for  though  we 
do  not  have  so  great  a  variety  of  this  family 
of  plants  in  our  meadows  as  are  to  be  found 
in  many  other  sections  of  the  country,  still 
*  there  are  some  cidtivated  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  is  surprising  how  pretty  a 
group  may  be  formed  from  them.  The  Uniola 
latifolia,  a  wild  plant  in  this  region,  has  been 
much  improved  by  garden  culture,  air  and 
sunshine,  and  is  an  indispensable  addition  to 
these  permanent  winter  bouquets.  It  was 
found  a  few  years  since  on  Bank  Lick  by  our 
excellent  friends  the  botanists,  Joseph  Clark, 
and  the  lamented  Thomas  Lea,  brought  home 
to  their  gardens,  and  thence  distributed  among 
their  friends. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  rustic  flower 
tubs  with  a  profusion  of  vigorous  plants 
grown  in  them.  The  idea  is  not  new,  even 
among  us,  but  they  are  very  desirable  things 
upon  a  lawn,  and  make  pretty  objects  when 
well  filled  with  showy  plants,  and  well  man- 
aged, especially  if  the  grounds  be  in  keeping 
with  their  rustic  appearance.  They  would 
form  admirable  accompaniments  to  rocks, 
cascades,  old  trees,  and  mossy  banks  in  some 
narrow  and  secluded  dell. 

The  committee  were  glad  to  see  so  many 
good  roses  in  pots,  indicating  the  care  of  the 
gardener,  and  well  meriting  the  awards  ren- 
dered; as  observed  by  a  former  committee,  our 
cultivators  appear,  too  mucli  to  overlook  the 
pot  culture  of  this  class  of  plants,  one  reason 
of  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  great  demand  for 
them,  preventing  the  accumulation  of  a  large 
stock,  and  requiring  the  severe  clipping  of  the 
old  plants  for  wood  to  produce  new  ones.  So 
much  the  better  for  those  who  grow  them ; 
and  we  must  wait  for  better  plants  at  our 
exhibitions  until  time  shall  have  remedied  the 
evil ;  at  present,  the  propagators,  (always  the 


largest  contributors  at  the  Fairs,)  find  it  much 
more  to  their  interest  to  sell  small  or  young 
plants,  than  to  keep  them  until  they  can  have 
time  to  make  a  larger  growth.  One  of  these 
days  we  shall  have  our  roses  for  forcing 
or  winter  blooming,  to  which  some  varieties 
are  so  well  adapted,  especially  some  of  the 
remontants,  whereas  we  now  rarely  see  any 
quantity  of  this  class  in  pots,  unless  it  be  the 
young  plants  prepared  for  the  spring  sales, 
and  hence  there  was  no  competition  for  pot 
pknts  under  this  head,  though  a  handsome 
premium  would  have  been  awarded. 

Verbenas  have  grown  upon  our  affections 
amazingly  within  a  few  years,  and  they  have 
at  the  same  time  improved  very  much,  in 
habit,  colors,  sise  and  form  of  the  flower,  and 
beauty  of  the  truss,  which  we  now  find  broad, 
even  and  short,  instead  of  the  oldfashioned 
sorts,  long  and  narrow,  then  again,  the  siie 
of  the  florets  is  such  that  they  should  lose 
their  diminutive  title,  for  some  of  them  ex- 
pand their  regular  discs  almost  in  a  perfect 
circle,  and  of  such  a  diameter  that  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar  will  barely  conceal  them  when  ap- 
plied to  their  surface.  During  the  summer 
these  plants  do  best  in  the  open  border;  but, 
if  properly  grown  they  make  very  pretty  ob- 
jects in  pots,  and  this  is  the  best  method  of 
exhibiting  them,  but  the  society  should  offer 
a  liberal  premium.  The  chirf  competitors 
are  Messrs.  Sayers,  Heaver  and  Jackson,  all 
of  whom  have  succeeded  in  producing  seed- 
lings of  merit,  beside  the  imported  varieties 
constantly  brought  on — ^among  the  latter. 
Beauty  Supreme,  Defiance,  Exquisite,  Blue 
Bonnet,  Royal  Purple,  Major  Ringgold,  may 
be  named  as  the  best,  but  not  to  be  placed  be« 
fore  some  of  the  former  originatmg  among  us, 
the  best  of  which  is  Kossuth,  a  rich  rosy 
pink  with  a  white  eye ;  wo  should  also  name 
Bem,  Eliza,  and  No.  5,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  8, 
No.  4,  No.  6,  of  Mr.  Sayer's.  Frits,  a 
pale  blue,  Splendons,  No.  25,  and  others  of 
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Hr.  Heaver ;  and  Oen.  Taylor,  a  new  white ; 
Mrs.  Sedam,  and  others,  beside  a  new  pink 
with  white  eye,  said  to  excel  all  the  rest^  at  S. 
S.  Jackson's. 

Dahlias,  which  contribute  so  largely  to* 
ward  the  gorgeonsness  of  an  autumnal  dis- 
play, were  later  than  usual  in  their  blooming 
thb  season.  Beside  this,  the  grasshoppers 
rained  many  of  the  flowers,  and  forced  the 
gardeners  to  employ  many  expedients  to  pro- 
tect  them :  those  wBicb  were  shielded  with  in- 
verted flower  potSy  were  much  improved  by  tbc 
shading  from  the  hot  sun,  and  the  Dahlia 
stands  were  never  finer  in  our  halls  than  at  this 
Fair.  That  amateur  who  could  not  find  a  satis- 
factory assortment  upon  our  tables  this  year, 
must  indeed  be  hard  to  please.  We  find  many 
now  faces  among  them,  and  new  names  to 
matcb,  some  of  which  are  hard  to  pronounce 
and  have  a  very  foreign  look.  Of  these  several 
are  superior  in  color  and  form,  but  we  can 
not  always  say  so  much  for  every  new  thing. 

As  usual,  Messrs.  Jackson,  Heaver,  Ferris, 
and  Sayers,  are  the  largest  exhibitors,  the 
latter  was  so  fortunate  as  to  take  all  of  the 
first  premiums.  The  first  named  has  been 
stimulating  his  sons  to  grow  seedlings,  and 
among  several  which  were  very  good,  they 
produced  one  which  the  committee  considered 
worthy  of  the  premium.  It  has  been  named 
Mrs.  Jackson ;  we  trust  it  will  not  disappear 
as  some  of  its  predecessors  have  done,  so 
soon  as  named  and  "  prised." 

The  Committee  respectfully  request  that 
the  attention  of  the  Society  be  early  given 
to  a  few  suggestions  wluoh  are  herewith  laid 
before  it. 

1st.  To  diffuse  the  interest  in  our  exhibi- 
Uons  as  widely  as  possible,  and  to  excite  the 
efforts  of  amateurs  as  well  as  professed  gar- 
deners, it  would  be  well  to  have  two  classes  of 
awards  in  the  schedule  or  prise  list. 

2d.  To  avoid  the  confusion,  the  hurry,  and 
tbe  extreme  labor  of  examining  the  whole 


floral  display  by  any  one  set  of  men,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Committee  be  divided,  or 
have  the  privilege  of  dividing  itself  on  all 
such  occasions,  and  if  necessary,  let  each 
section  have  aids  appointed  to  assist  in  the 
decisions;  for,  beside  the  division  of  labor 
which  would  result,  we  should  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  best  judges  in  each  department. 
One  might  be  a  good  judge  of  Green  House 
Plants  or  Dahlias,  another  of  Roses,  and 
neither  so  well  qualified  to  decide  on  the  taste- 
fulness  of  the  decorations,  as  a  third  selected 
expressly  for  that  service. 

Lastly.  It  is  urged  upon  you  immediately 
to  prepare,  or  begin  to  prepare  the  schedule 
of  prises  to  be  awarded  next  season.  Many 
things  require  timely  notice  to  have  them 
suitably  prepared.  It  is  hoped  that  the  lib- 
eral policy  pursued  during  the  past  year,  and 
which  has  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to 
the  brilliancy  of  our  recent  jexhibition,  will 
continue  to  be  pursued.  A  change  in  this 
p       ulsr  would  have  a  very  bad  effect. 

We  now  refer  you  to  the  lists  for  the  de- 
tails. 


GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS,  ETC. 

From  S.  S.  Jackson,  Storrs  Township.  2 
Lycopodium  ccesium,  Enpatorium  elegans,  2 
Lophospermum  scandens.  Salvia  leucantha, 
Conea  arabioa,  Cycas  revoluta,  Bletia  Tank* 
ervillea,  Furcroea  gigantea,  Jasminum  grandi- 
fiorum,  Jasminum  floribunda,  Fabiana  imbri- 
cata,  2  Coxcombs,  Hoya  oarnosa,  Acacia 
prostrata,  2  Budlea  Lindleyana,  Stephanotus 
flloribundus,  Lantana  Sellowii,  Lantana  rubra, 
2  Lantana  mutabilis,  Myrtus  multiplex.  Gar- 
denia multiflora.  Gardenia  radicans,  2  Lyco- 
podium (varieties,)  Echiveria  coccinea,  Be- 
gonia discolor,  3  Salvia  ooccinea  snperba, 
Crinum  amabile,  Begonia  parvifdia,  VaniUa 
aromatica,  2  Tree  violet,  Maurandya  Barclay- 
ana,  Maurandya  alba,  Maurandya  rosea,  3 
Rondeletia  speciosa,  3  Heliotropium  Yoltaure* 
anum,  2  Heliotropium  souvenir  de  Liege^ 
2  Heliotropium  intermedia,  2  Cyclamen  (va- 
riettos,)  Sarracenia  (varieties,)  3  Oxalis  Bowii, 
2  Russellia  jnnoea,  Fuchsia  rosea  alba,  Fuehma 
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eoralinna,  Oentradenia  rosea,  BegoDia  (rari- 
eties,)  Begonia  rosea,  Begooia  fucbsioides, 
Laarus  camphora,  Euphorbia  splcodens,  Cala- 
thea  zebrina,  Dwarf  Lemon,  2  Oesaeria  2e- 
brina. 

Rofes  in  Pots — Bovr^on^.  — -  2  Souveoir 
Malmaison,  Deil  de  Dao'  d'  Orleans,  Le  Gren- 
adier, 2  Marshal  Villars,  George  Cuvier, 
Henry  Clay,  Jupiter,  Dr.  Roques,  Hermosa, 
Leveson,  Gower  Virgile. 

Tea  Roses. — Mrs.  Niles  (Jackson,)  Tri* 
omphe  de  Lozombourg,  Hymene,  Elize  Saa« 
yage,  Adam,  Dovoniensis,  2  Mansais,  Melville, 
La  Yirginale,  Princess  Maria,  Yellow  Noisette, 
Mrs.  Siddons. 

Bengal  Roses, — Prince  Eugene,  Purple 
crown,  Beaa  carmine,  Cels,  Jacksonia,  Green 
rose, 

'  1  Oar  load  Evergreens  for  decorations,  1 
Wreath  80  feet  long,  8  Stands  of  Dahlias. 

From  John  Saters*  Oottage  Garden,  Read- 
ing Road.  8  Hibiscus  sinensis,  8  Ficus  elas- 
tieus,  2  Mimosa  sensitiva  (sensitive  plants,) 
2  Ozalis  Bowii,  Heliotropium  souvenir  de 
Liege' new,  4  Heliotropium  Yoltaireanum,  2 
Yinca  alba,  2  Begonia  rosea,  2  Begonia  Evan- 
siana,  8  Begonia  parvifolia,  Begonia  hydroco* 
tilifolia,  Begonia  fucbsioidea,  2  Jnsticia  oarnea, 
2  Gen.  Tom  Thumb  geranium,  Roses,  Tri- 
omphe  de  Luxembourg,  St.  Radigonde,  2 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Aim^  Yibert, 
Hymenea,  Green  flowering,  Bourbon  Queen, 
12  Coxcombs,  Salvia  leucantha,  2  Maurandya 
Barclayana,  2  Manettia  cordifolia,  Lantana 
mutabilis,  Gloxinia,  29  Yerbenas. 

DAHLIAS. 

A  stand  of  24  Yarieties  viz.,  Hippolyie,  Em- 
9y,  Phoenix,  Joshua  Longstretb,  Queen  of 
ifnffland  (Donadi,)  Schneckerowe  von  Esther- 
thai  (Donadi)  the  best  white  we  have  seen,  Bel 
de  Duo,  Cleopatra,  Roi  de  PontUle,  Walter 
Hilson,  Madame  Zahler,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Star, 
Standard  of  perfection,  Toison  d'or,  Richard 
Oobden,  Rabbow,  Princess  Radzville,  Master 
Merriman,  Yisot.  Resiguire,  Belted  Knight, 
Beauty  of  Sussex,  Delight,  Miss  Blackmore. 
12  yarieties  of  Dahlias;  display  Dahlias. 

Display  Yerbenas  in  pots ;  do.  cut  Flowers ; 
hand  Bouquets. 

From  EuzA  Jans  Baooxs.  Moss  basket 
and  Flowers,  and  1  design,  Floral  hearts. 

From  Emma  Bbooks.    2  hand  Bouquets. 

Stands  of  Yerbenas,  and  of  misoeUaneous 
out  Flowers  too  late  for  competition. 


From  Miss  Emma  Fkaouson.    1  pair  grass 

Bouquets. 

From  John  H.  &  Isaac  H.  Jackson.  12 
hand  Bouquets,  1  large  do. 

From  W.  Hxavkb,  Reading  Road  Nursery. 
25  Green  house  and  Hot  house  plants  in 
bloom :  Passiflora  hybrida,  Passiflora  Jeffriesii, 
2  Manettia  cordifolia,  Maurandya  Barclayana 
Maurandya  Barclayana  alba,  2  Plumbago 
capensis,  Justioia  camea  J.  picta,  Certoceras 
refiezus,  Brunsfelsia  americana,  2  Begonia 
parvifolia.  Begonia  incarnata,  Begonia  fuch« 
sioides,  2  Lantana  mutabilis? — new  sort  with 
large  flowers,  Rondelitia  speciosa,  Izora  rosea, 
Abutilon  striatum,  Plumbago  Larpenti,  He- 
liotropium Yoltaireanum,  2  Rnsaelua  juncea. 

ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Noisette — Le  Similor,  Solfaterre,  Eleg&ns, 
Luxembourg,  Princess  d'  Orange,  SmitfaS. 

Bourbon. — Emilie  Courtier,  Lady  Canning, 
Hersilie,  Henri  duPlantier,  Phoenix,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison. 

Tea. — Floralie,  Cels  (multiflora,)Boug^re, 
Antherose,  Melville,  Caroline. 

Bengal.  —  Louis  Philippe,  Maijolin,  La 
Camoens,  Roi  de  Cramoisie,  Lidica  alba, 
Olympic. 

Fuchsias,  —  Coralina,  Exoniensis,  Napo- 
leon, Mrs.  Eden  B.  Reeder,  Magnificent,  Seed- 
ling No.  13,  Lady  Milbank,  Acantha  and  45 
miscellaneous  plants. 

Dahlias^  24  blooms  — ^Belle  de  Paris,  Ulti- 
matum, La  Tour  d'  Auvergne,  Gaiety,  Queen  of 
Primroses,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  Admiral  Stopford, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Jenny  Lind,  Beauty  of 
Paris,  Flora  Superba,  Walter  Hilson,  Golden 
Souvenir,  Bonl  de  Feu,  Caractacus,  Col.  Ba- 
ker, Cheltenham  Queen,  Queen  of  the  French, 
Caleb  Cope,  Toison  d'  or.  Rainbow,  Lady 
Antrobus,  King  of  Lilacs,  Standard  of  Per- 
fection. 

In  the  general  display,  specimens  of  the  fol- 
owing  varieties  were  shown  in  addition  to  du- 
plicates of  many  of  the  above  vii : — Marchion* 
ess  of  Exeter,  Miss  Lex,  Empereur  de  Maroe, 
Constantia,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Bridal  Ring, 
Harold,  Essex  Champion,  Nihil,  Bijou,  Isis, 
Marchioness  of  Lorn,  Dowager  Lady  Cooper, 
White,  defiance,  Horace  Binney,  Dazale,  Cleo- 
patra, Mrs.  Jones,  Yiscount  Resiguire,  Firo 
Column,  Mary  Anne. 

2  twelve  in.  Bouquets,  2  six  in.  Bouquets, 
2  flat  Bouquets,  89  Bouquets  in  variety. 

From  Andrbw  T.  Ross,  of  Reading  Road 
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Narserj.  20  nuieell^iieoiii  Plants,  1  monthly 
bosh  iJpine  strawberry. 

From  Mi83  Ives.  2  stars  composed  of 
Dahlias,  1  large  Bouquet,  a  variety  of  cut 
flowers  for  decorations. 

From  Mr.  Gotlbib  Mtbbs,  Columbia  town- 
ship. 1  bunch  Chestnuts,  1  pot  Bosemary,  1 
Lemon  tree  with  fruit. 

From  G-ABBiEL  Slbath,  Storrs  Township. 
100  Bouquets,  a  large  variety  of  choice  cut 
flowers  for  decorations. 

From  Mrs.  B.  M.  Bartlbtt,  Cincinnati. 
2  trusses  Coxcombs,  2  Bouquets. 

From  Mrs.  Bickhah,  Storrs  Township.  5 
large  Bouquets. 

From  BoBiBT  Nbalbi  Mt.  Carmel,  Cler- 
mont County,  Ohio.  2  grass  Bouquets, 
and  large  Bouquets  fine  flowers. 

From  Miss  Fbbbt  and  Miss  Gomstoos.  1 
grass  BouquAt  each. 

TREES,  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 

From  C.  F.  Kellogg.  1  large  Shaddock 
Tree,  with  fine  green  and  ripe  fruit. 

From  EoEV  B.  RsEBBft,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Roses,  and  various  other 
flowefis  and  evergreens  to  decorate  ihe  Hall. 

From  Dr.  Louis  De  Shields.  A  variety 
of  cut  Flowers,  consisting  of  Dahlias,  Roses, 
etc. 

From  Miss  Oeange.  1  Wreath  thirty 
feet  in  length. 

From  Wm.  Obakgi.  Orange  Tree  with 
large  fruit.  Myrtle  Orange  with  fruit,  2  Pome- 
granates with  fruit.  Plumbago  capensis,  Ccs- 
trum  noctttrpam,  Jerusalem  Cherry,  Laurel 
Bay  Cherry,  Lavandula  spica,  Auouba  ja- 
ponica,  20  varieties  of  Roses. 

From  Dr.  Shaleb,  Newport,  Ky.  10  va- 
rieties of  choice  cut  Flowers,  (Roses.) 

From  S.  M  Cabteb.  A  large  lot  of  choice 
cut  Roses  and  other  Flowers  to  decorate  the 
Hall. 

From  Mrs.  Flahen  Ball,  Clifton.  A  bas- 
ket of  out  Flowers,  comprising  Yerbenas. 
Roses,  Heliotropes,  Dahlias,  Zinneas,  Tube 
roses,  Ktc  and  quantities  of  Marygolds,  and 
Coxcombs  for  decorations. 

From  Mr.  Wm.  Evans,  Lexington,  Ky. 
1  box  Coxcombs. 

From  Mrs.  S.  B.  Nbill,  Qeorge  street. 
A  choice  lot  of  Dahlias. 

From  William  Resob,  Clifton,  Hamilton 
county.  Thunbergia  fkstuosa,  Lasiandra 
splondens.     Begonia    fuchsioides.    Begonia 


hydroootilifolla,  Begonia  inoarnata,  Salvia 
Leuoantha,  4  Salvia  splendens,  Heliotropium 
Yoltaireanum,  Heliotropium  Souvenir  de 
Leige,  Columnea  grandiflora,  Allamanda  oa« 
thartica.  Mimosa  sensitiva,  2  Aohimenes 
grandifiora,  Achimenes  pedunculata,  Achim« 
ones  rosea,  Aohimines  coccinea,  Hippocyrta 
strigulosa,  Plumbago  capensis,  Plumbago 
Larpenti,  Melastoma  hetromalai  Msahj* 
nanthus  parasiticus.  Euphorbia  splendens, 
Cereus  Scottii,  Barnardesia  Rosea,  Fuchaia 
Princess  Alice,  Fuchsia  Expartea,  Metrosi- 
deros  semperfloreDs,  16  OxalisBowii,'Crinum 
capense,  Gesneria  zebrina,  Lyoopodium  eoe- 
sium,  Torrenia  asiatica,  Stevia  serrata,  Abu- 
tilon  striatum,  Abutilon  venosum,  Justitia 
carnea,  Lantana  Sp  ?  Russellia  juneea, 
Double  White  Myrtle,  Daphne  striata,  2  Ar- 
disia  crenulata,  Rhododendron  ponticum  Can- 
taulien  Yar?  Erica  mediterranica,  Laurus 
ouUlaban,  Camellia  japonica,  Azalia  indica, 
Jasminum  odorktissimum,  Asclepias  curassa- 
vica,  Cuphoea  platycentra,  Stigmaphyllon 
ciliaris,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Qoldfussia  an- 
cisophylla,  Hoya  carnosa,  Acacia  pendula, 
Acacia  longiflora,  Acacia  linearis.  Acacia 
undulata,  Acacia  pulchella,  Acacia  flort- 
bunda,  Acacia  arnata,  Habrothamnus  ele- 
gans,  Olea  fragrans,  Thea  viridis,  Myrtus, 
2  Orange  Trees,  Malvaviscus  mollis,  Mag- 
nolia fuscata,  Eugenia  jambosa,  Agave 
americana.  Agave  americana  variegata, 
Cycas  revoluta,  Bonapartea  juneea.  Aloe, 
66  beautiful  Bouquets  composed  of  the 
choicest  flowers. 

From  R.  P.  Resob,  Clifton.  2  Rustic 
Flower  Tubs,  filled  with  a  variety  of  bloom* 
ing  Plants  in  fiourishiug  condition,  80  Bou- 
quets Choice  Flowers,  2  twenty  inch  Bou- 
quets, 1  large  basket  Choice  out  Flowers,  18 
G-reon  house  Plants. 

From  Hbnb7  Brachman,  Cincinnati,  0.; 
Abutilon  striatum,  Achimenes  grandifiora,  Do. 
picta,  Asclepias  curasasvica.  Begonia  disco* 
lor.  Do.  argyrostfgma,  Do.  parvifolia,  Do.  ze- 
brina, Campanula  pyramiaalia,  Centradenia 
rosea,  Ficns  elasticns,  GaUardia  picta,  6oId- 
fussia  anisophylla,  Hedyobium  ooronarium, 
Mimulus  mosehatus,  Melaleuca  diosmsfolia,. 
Oxalis  Bowii,  Phormium  tenax,  Pittosporum 
undulatum,  Do.  foliis  variegatis,  Russelia  jun- 
eea, Rochea  falcata,  Solanum  jasminoides, 
Maurandya  Barclayana,  Loasa, lateritia.  Jus* 
ticea  carnea  major,  Manettia  cordata.  Scarlet 
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geraniam,  Plambago  capensis,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii,  Heliotropiam  perayianam,  TropsDo- 
liam  majas,  Tagetes  ereota,  Do  patula,  Be* 
seda  odorata,  Zinnia  elegans,  Amaranthufl,  or 
Prince's  Feathers,  Aljsanm  maritimum,  Dian- 
thus  sinensis  (hybrid,)  Aster  do,  Verbenas,  in 
variety,  Yinca  rosea,  Do  alba,  Roses,  Madame 
Desprets  (bonrbon,)  Le  Pactole  (noisette,) 
Gels  (Bengal.) 

From  Mrs.  D.  E.  Strong,  Fifth  street,  nine 
beautiful  Bouquets. 

.  DESIGNS  AND  VASES. 

From  Mabt  W.  Hill,  2  Vases  and  Grass 
Bouquets. 
From  Misses  Oranob,  Mt.  Harrison: 

1.  Cottage,  Water,  Boat,  Grotto,  Shells. 

2.  Arch,  with  words,  Buckeye  Welcome, 
surrounded  with  Stars  of  Buckeyes.  Beneath 
the  Arch  a  flower  stand  covered  with  Moss 
and  Buckeyes,  with  an  infant  Buckeye  among 
the  flowers.    On  the  top  a  Moss  Eagle. 

8.  A  Guitar  made  with  Moss. 

4.  A  Ohair  ooyered  with  Moss. 

5.  A  Vase  coyered  with  Moss  and  Fun- 

Ss,  supporting  forest  branches  and  leaves  and 
lit;  2  Moss  Vases,  with  wild  Grasses,  etc. 

From  John  McFaddsn,  Walnut  Hills :  A 
Harp  and  Crown  composed  of  a  variety  of 
flowers. 

From  B.  Duties,  Gardener  to  Beuben  Be- 
SOB,  Clifton :  A  Flower  Garden  geometrically 
laid  out  in  walks  and  parterres,  with  summer 
house  and  living  plants. 

From  Wh.  Besob,  Clifton :  2  Moss  Vases, 
with  Bouquets,  fifty  inches  high. 

From  Mrs.  Wm .  Hbaveb,  Beading  Bead : 
Model  for  a  country  Besidence,  Gothic  style, 
with  park  and  ornamental  grounds,  water 
fowl,  lake,  shrubbery,  walks,  etc.,  etc. 

From  Misses  Jaokson  :  20  round  or  hoop 
Wreaths. 

From  Andbbw  1>.  Boss  :  Floral  Star. 

From  F.  G.  Cabst:  A  Cornucopia,  with 
rich  display  of  fruits,  etc. 

From  J.  Satsbs:  Moss  Vases,  20  inches 
high ;  Octagon  Summer  House,  ffothic,  cov- 
ered with  moss  and  ornamented  with  flowers ; 
Floral  Temple  per  son,  George  Brooks. 

From  John  H.  and  Isaac  H.  Jackson  :  1 
Moss  covered  Bouquet  stand,  a  beautiful  de* 
sign. 

From  Edwabd  Ksllt,  gardener  to  B.  B. 
BoWLEB :  a  Pagoda  ornamented  with  bright 
jpetsls  of  flowers. 


AWARDS. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWEBS. 

For  the  best  display  of  Green  House 
Plants  in  bloom,  to  S.  S.  Jackson, 
a  silver  cup  worth  025  00 

For  the  second  best  display,  to  Wm. 
Heaver,  a  silver  cup  worth  15  00 

For  the  best  display  of  Green  House 
and  Hot  House  Plants,  in  or  out  of 
bloom,  to  Wm.  Besor,  a  silver  cup 
worth  20  00 

For  the  second  best  display,  to  N. 
Longworth,  10  00 

DAHLIAS. 

For  the  best  twenty*four  dissimilar 

blooms,  to  John  Sayers,  15  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Wm.  Heaver,  10  00 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  C.  Ferris,  6  00 
For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms, 

to  John  Sayers,  10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  S.  S.  Jackson,  7  00 
For  the  best  display  of  Dahlias,  to 

John  Sayers,  15  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Wm.  Heaver,  10  00 
For  the  best  Seedling,  called  *'  Mrs. 

Jackson,"  to  John  and  Isaac  J  ackson,   8  00 

BOSES  IN  POTS. 

For  the  best  6  Bourbons,  to  S.  S. 

Jackson,  8  00 

For  the  best  6  Teas,  to  S.  S.  Jackson,  5  00 
For  the  best  6  Noisettes,  to  Wm. 

Heaver,  5  00 

VEBBENAS. 

For  the  best  display  in  pots,  to  John 
Sayers,  8  00 

For  the  best  twelve,  in  single  trusses, 
to  John  Sayers,  8  00 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

For  the  best  display  of  all  kinds,  to 
B.  P.  Besor,  6  00 

DESIGNS. 

For  the  best  design,  to  Biohard  Da- 
vies,  gardener  to  B.  P.  Besor,  for 
his  model  of  an  English  Flower 
Garden,  a  silver  cup  worth  25  00 

Forthe  second  best  design,  to  Mrs. Wm. 
Heaver,  for  her  Model  Castle  and 
ornamental  grounds  attached,  a  sil- 
ver cup  worth  15  00 

For  the  third  best  derign,  to  the  Misses 
Orange,  for  the  Buckeye  welcome, 
a  silver  cup  worth  10  00 
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For  %  Floral  Temple,  to  John  Sayers, 
a  gratuity  of  8  00 

For  a  Floral  Temple,  to  Edward  Kel- 
ly, gardener  to  R.  B.  Bowler,  a  gra- 
tnity  of  8  00 

For  Floral  Harps,  to  Mrs.  MoFadden, 
a  gratuity  of  8  00 

For  Cottage  and  Grounds,  to  Miss 
Bebecca  Orange,  a  gratuity  of  5  00 

For  a  Rustic  Yase,  to  Miss  Mary  Or^ 
ange,  a  gratuity  of  2  00 

For  a  Bouquet  Stand,  to  John  and 
Isaac  Jackson,  a  gratuity  of  5  00 

For  best  Evergreen  Wreath,  not  less 
than  thirty  feet  long,  to  S.  8.  Jack- 
son, 5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  M.  MoWiUiams,     3  00 

For  Hoop  Wreaths,  to  the  little  Misses 
Jackson,  2  00 

For  Evergreen  Wreath  and  Grass 
Bouquets,  a  gratuity,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Scarlet  Oaks — Jane, 
Elizabeth,  and  Reuben  Warder,         3  00 

For  a  Temple  of  Flora,  to  George 
Brooks,  a  gratuity  of  3  00 

For  a  Pyramid  of  Dahlias,  to  J.  C 
Ferris,  5  00 

For  two  Rustic  Vases,  with  Plants,  to 
Richard  Bavies,  8  00 

For  a  Cornucopia,  to  F.  G.  Carey,         2  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  Moss  Vases, 
not  less  than  thirty  inches  high,  to 
Wm.  Evans,  gardener  to  Wm.  Re- 
sor,  10  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  Moss  Vases  not 
less  than  twenty  inches  high,  to 
John  Sayers,  5  00 

For  two  Moss  Vases,  (not  arranged  in 
time  for  the  award  of  premiums^)  to 
8.  8.  Jackson,  6  00 

BOUQUETS. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Bouquets  twelve 

inches  high,  to  R.  P.  Resor,  6  00 

For  the  second  best  pair  twelve  inch 

Bouquets,  to  Wm*  Heaver,  4  00 

For  the  best  pair,  of  Parlor  Bouquets 

nine  inches  high,  to  Wm.  Resor,  5  00 
For  the  second  &t  do,  to  J.  C.  Ferris,  3  00 
For  the  best  pair  Hand  Bouquets,  to 

John  and  Isaac  Jackson,  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Sayers,  3  00 
For  the  best  pair  Flat  Bouquets,  to 

Wm.  Heaver,  3  00 


For  the  best  display  of  Bouquets,  to 
Thomas  Knott, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Wm.  Heaver, 

For  a  good  display  of  large  Bouquets, 
to  Robert  Neale,  a  gratuity  of 

For  the  best  pab  of  Grass  Bouquets, 
to  Miss  Mary  Hill, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Orange, 

For  a  large  Pyramid  of  Coxcombs,  to 
H.  B,  Turrill,  a  gratuity  of 

For  display  of  Coxcombs,  to  W.  Evans, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  a  gratuity  of 

To  Mrs.  Sleath,  Mrs.  McAvoy  and 
Miss  Lovell,  for  their  valuable  as- 
sistance in  decorating  the  Hall  and 
making  Bouquets,  etc.,  a  gratuity 
for  each  of 

J.  C.  FxRBis,         D.  McAvoY, 

R.    NXALJB,  HXNRT  IVES, 

Jud£^es, 


6  00 
3  00 

5  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

8  00 


5  00 


Additional  Artiolea,  Qmiaalona  and  Cotrec- 

tioiui. 

The  list  of  Peaches  is  incomplete — those 
from  D.  McAvoT,  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
having  been  omitted;  they  were  Crawford's 
late,  Smock  free,  Late  Heath,  Oldmixon  cling, 
Penn's  yellow.  Late  Admirable. 

Dr.  Wh.  B.  Chapman,  when  questioned 
about  his  orchard  that  furnished  the  "great 
show  of  Apples,"  credited  to  him  on  page  70, 
disclaims  the  honor,  and  we  suppose  it  due  to 
Wm.  Chapbian,  of  Linnwood. 

In  the  List  of  Apples  no  mention  is  made 
of  a  very  fine  display  from  Samuel  Lank,  of 
Clermont  county — ^for  which  a  Diploma  was 
awarded  to  him,  though  his  name  was  by 
some  means  also  omitted  from  the  list  on 
page  71. 

Specimens  of  Wine  were  brought  in  by  R. 
Buchanan,  Gotliib  Mtxbs,  R.  Shoxmakxr, 
and  John  Wiluamson. 

H.  Nash  produced  some  of  r  his  celebrated 
Cider  and  Cider  Yinegar,  and  pure  drinking 
Water  was  iumished  by  one  of  L  anino's  Fil- 
terers.  Diplomas  were  awarded  to  H.  Nasb, 
and  to  J.  B.  Lanino,  for  their  contribations. 
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PRB9BKTAXION  AND  ADDRBS  S. 

On  Friday  eyening,  October  4,  an  immense 

concourse  of  people  being  assembled  in  the 

Hall  to  witness  tbe  exhibition  and  hear  the 

address,  the  President,  Mr.  A.  H.  Ebnst,  called 

the  meeting  to  order  and  addressed  Mr.  N. 

LoNQwoKTH,  as  foHows : 

"  Venerable  Sir  ! — I  speak  to  you  in  tbe 
name  of  this  Society;  I  bold  in  my  hand  a 
beautifully  wrought  goblet,  the  object  of  which 
is  fully  expressed  by  the  brief  inscription  it 
bears: 

PBBSENTED 
Through  the  Cineinnati  HwrticuUural  Society^ 

To  Nicholas  Lonqwobth, 

For  his  Eminent  Exertions  in  Horticulture, 

Br  A  Fbijend  to  the  Cause, 

1850. 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  sir,  that  I  should  speak 
of  the  gratification  the  Society  feels  in  being 
the  medium  to  convey  to  you  so  just  a  tribute 
to  merit.  Upward  of  half  a  century  of  your 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  science  of  Horti- 
oolture.  More  than  forty  years,  myself  have 
been  a  personal  observer  of  your  devotion  to 
the  garaen.  It  is  to  you  that  we  are  indebted 
as  to  the  pioneer,  in  the  introduction  of  the 
finer  fruits  from  other  climes,  for  the  display 
around  us.  Driven  by  the  enoroaohments  of 
city  improvements  from  place  to  place,  yet 
remaining  firm,  with  renewed  attachments  to 
yoMf  first  love,  we  have  seen  you  on  your 
knees  in  the  new  locations  to  which  you  were 
driven,  inserting  the  graft  or  preparing  the 
fj^ound  for  the  reception  of  tbe  tender  plant. 
Haying  grown  old  in  ^iirs,  and  the  practical 
duties  01  the  profession,  I  ask  you  to  accept 
this  mark  of  respect,  and  I  tender  you  with 
it  the  sincere  wishes  of  your  brother  members 
that  your  remaining  years  among  us  may  be 
the  happiest  of  your  life,  and  when  the  sum- 
mons shall  come  to  you  to  depart,  that  your 
journey  may  be  to  that  oarden  where  per- 
petual spring  and  pe€LC€  ever  abound/^ 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH,  after  receiving  the  cup, 
was  loudly  called  on  by  the  assembly  for  a  re- 
sponse ;  with  this  he  complied  in  a  few  brief 
remarks.  Ha  was  evidently  much  affected  by 
this  anezpeoted  mark  of  respect.  He  said  he 
came  to  this  plaeo  from  New  Jersey,  a  poor 


boy,  without  patronage,  but  was  kindly  taken 

by  the  hand  by  Jacob  Burnet,  in  whose  office 
he  studied  law  without  charge.  That  he  had 
always  a  strong  passion  for  Hortieultnre,  to 
which  he  had  devoted  all  his  spare  time.  Es- 
pecially  had  he  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
introduction  and  culture  of  the  vine,  and  he 
hoped  to  live  to  prove  that  wine  of  the  best 
quality  can  be  made  here.  He  was  aware 
that  some  good  temperance  people  feel  fearfiil 
of  its  influence,  but  he  had  no  fears,  as  it  was 
well  known  that  in  wine  countries  there  is 
little  intemperance  compared  with  countries 
where  the  wine  was  not  grown. 

ADDRB8B  B7  B.  D.  MANaF1BXJ>,  B8Q. 

Then  the  President  introduced  Mr.  Mans- 
rixu)  to  the  company,  who  delivered  the 
following  beautiful  and  interesting  address  to 
a  delighted  assembly. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — ^Tour  presence 
this  evening,  for  the  purposes  of  this  meeting 
is  strong  evidence  of  the  highest  civilization. 
Man — primitive  man  in  his  state  of  inno* 
cence,  and  therefore,  of  perfection,  was  made 
and  lived  a  Gardener.  He  was  a  gardener 
of  the  highest  knowledge,  for  he  knew  the 
quality  of  every  plant  that  grew  within  bis 
large  domain.  Hb  garden  was  one  of  super- 
lative excellence.  Everv  tree  pleasant  to 
the  eye  or  good  for  fruit  was  there.  The 
plants  greened  in  perpetual  foliage ;  the  flow* 
ers  bloomed  in  perennial  glory ;  the  streams 
flowed  in  pure  waters ;  the  air  breathed  spicy 
odors ;  the  birds  made  every  grove  melodious 
with  songs;  the  sun  sent  down  mild  and 
cheerful  beams ;  the  heavens  were  clothed  in 
roseate  hues  I  All  nature  smiled,  and  the 
God  of  Nature  filled  it  witb  the  glory  of  bis 
presence ! 

The  scene  changed,  and  man  became  a 
wanderer.  He  ceased  to  be  a  Gardener,  and 
lost  the  dominion  of  the  plants.  The  forest 
frowned  at  his  approach.  The  flowers  hanc 
their  heads  and  wept.  The  fruit  with^ed 
on  its  branches.  The  waters  became  a  mi- 
rage. The  clouds  darkened  above  him,  and 
nature  sighing  gave  signs  of  woe  1 

Man  became  a  barbariaUi  and  with  the 
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garden,  losi  also  the  dominioii.  The  pnirie 
flower,  indeed,  bloomed.  The  wild  rose 
might  be  fonnd  among  wilder  wooda;  and 
the  fruits  lay  scattered  among  the  leares ;  bat 
no  kindly  hand  cultivated  their  beauties;  no 
genial  heart  acknowledged  the  virtues«  no 
poet^a  hi^h  minstrelsy  sung  the  melodies  of 
that  music  which  warbles  through  the  groves, 
which  breathes  in  the  plants,  and  is  chanted 
in  the  skies  I  The  genius  of  Poetry,  like  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  drove  Man,  the  Wanderer, 
from  his  native  garden.  She  seized  the  woods 
and  gaye  them  to  the  Dryades,  the  waters  to 
the  Naiades,  the  flowers  to  Flora,  and  the  fruits 
to  Pomona.  She  filled  the  earth  with  Grenii 
and  Fairies ;  peopling  it  with  the  creatures  of 
Ideality,  formed  in  the  dreams  of  a  high  and 
glorious  Imagination  I  • 

The  scene  again  changed.  Man  becomes 
a  laborer,  and  through  long  ages  of  toil,  dark- 
ness, and  dismay,  seeks  his  way  back  to  the 
lost  garden  of  his  youth  !  The  way  is  toilsome, 
bn&  it  is  sure ;  at  each  turn  in  the  path  he 
discovers  new  beauties;  the  plants  begin  to 
return  and  court  his  hand ;  tne  fruits  oegin 
to  mellow  and  ripen ;  the  light  begins  to  fall 
ently  through  tne  forest  verdure ;  Genii  and 
airies  disappear  at  the  approach  of  day,  and 
man — civilized  man — resumes  his  empire  over 
nature,  while  nature's  God,  leads  him  by 
green  fields  and  pure  waters,  to  the  long  lost 
and  much  loved  Garden  of  bis  hopes ! 

Such,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  is  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  briefly  pictured.  You 
see  that  it  is  imaged  and  figured  forth  in  the 
delightful  occupation  of  Horticulture;  the 
primitive  and  tne  happiest  vocation  of  man. 
Let  me  sketch  to  you  some  of  the  intimate 
relations  whieh  the  growth  of  Horticulture 
bears  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  man : 

1.  Horticulture  does  not  exist  till  society 
has  made  a  certain  progress,  and  then  the 
extent  to  whieh  flowers  and  fruits  are  culti* 
rated,  and  their  variety  depends  upon  the 
measure  of  advancement  in  sooiiety.  Thus 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  possessing  the  high- 
est civilization  of  antiquity,  cultivated  gar- 
dens; but  we  have  no  evidence  that  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  ever  cultivated  foreign 
plants;  that  is,  naturalized,  improved  and 
multiplied  the  varieties,  imported  from  for- 
eign countries!  This,  however,  makes  the 
largest  part  of  modern  gardening,  and  thus 
proves  the  existence  of  a  higher  measure  of 
civilization. 


So,  also,  in  modem  times— ^it  was  not  till 
the  middle  ages  were  past — till  society  was 
improved — tiu  commerce  was  extended — and 
Mind,  itself,  was  expanded,  that  Horticulture 
took  ita  place  among  the  arts.  Among  the 
first  gardeners  noted  in  Europe,  were  the 
Robins,  gardeners  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France. 

In  England,  the  origin  of  Horticulture 
cannot  be  traced;  but  no  gardens  of  any 
importance  were  known  before  the  time  of 
Henry  the  VIII.  The  best  fiuits  then  ex- 
tant, especially  apples  and  pears,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  by  the  eccle- 
siastics, in  the  days  of  monastic  splendor. — 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  said,  by  a  poet,  to  have 
been  both  a  horticulturist  and  a  florist. 

The  first  general  book  of  gardening,  in 
England,  was  published  by  a  gardener  of 
Charles  the  I,  by  which  it  appears  that  cau- 
liflowers and  celery  were  great  rarities ;  that 
potatoes  were  just  begun  to  be  used  and  that 
artichokes  were  ealled  potatoes,  and  in  com- 
mon use.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
celebrated  John  Evelyn,  appeared  as  the  pro- 
moter of  horticulture,  and  made  an  era  in 
that  art.  From  that  time  forth,  Horticulture, 
in  all  its  branches,  has  made  what  may  be 
called  one  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  business, 
growing  wherever  there  was  wealth  to  en- 
courage, or,  taste  to  appreciate  its  charrns 
and  excellences. 

I  need  not  mention  any  other  faets  upon 
this  head.  Horticulture  has  advanced  with 
society,  and  been  kindred  with  all  that  adorns, 
refines,  and  sustains  the  strueture  of  an  ele- 
gant, as  well  as  solid  society. 

2.  We  may  next  observe,  that  Horticul- 
ture, and  its  products,  form  one  of  the  ele* 
ments  of  Commerce,  and  that,  too,  not  the 
least  interesting.  Few  would  guess — and 
yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  flower  caused  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  commercial 
speculation,  which  was  ever  recorded.  As 
extreme  eases  test  a  principle,  we  may  take 
this  as  an  example  of  what  a  flower  can  do. 
I  allude  to  the  Tulip  Mania,  which  prevailed 
in  Europe,  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  nearly 
as  strong  as  the  Lind  Mania  now  in  New 
York.  The  Tulip  grew  wild  in  Turkey,  Syria 
and  Arabia.  Tne  early  blowing  kinds  were 
brought  to  Constantinople,  from  Caval,  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  The  late  blow- 
ing kinds  were  brought  from  Cafier,  in  the 
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Crimea.  It  was  introdaoed  into  Italy  and 
Germany  in  tbe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tary,  and  first  appeared  in  Franoe  at  the  be- 

f inning  of  the  seventeenth.  When  this 
ower  became  known,  the  Datoh  merchants 
sent  to  Constantinople  for  different  kinds; 
and  notwithstanding  they  are  exceeded  in 
beauty  by  many  other  plants,  they  became  in 
1634,  tbe  objects  of  a  trade,  such  as  is  not 
to  be  met  with  in  history,  and  by  which  their 
price  rose  above  that  of  the  precious  metals  I 
This  trade  occurred  chiefly  in  the  cities  of 
Holland,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  and 
Rotterdam. 

As  in  other  oases  of  speculation  the  price 
rose  from  day  to  day,  without  any  regard  to 
the  use  or  even  possession  of  the  article. — 
Lands,  and  houses,  sheep  and  oxen  were  bar- 
tered for  Tulips  I  The  scenes  which  occurred 
are  beyond  the  dreams  of  imagination.  Do* 
zens  of  oxen,  acres  of  laud,  and  thousands  of 
houses,  were  paid  for  single  tulip  roots  I 

A  species  called  the  Semper  Augustus  was 
often  sold  for  2,000  florins,  and  at  that  time 
there  were  but  two  roots  to  be  had — one  in  Am* 
aterdam  and  one  in  Haarlem  (  For  a  single 
root  of  that  species  it  was  contracted  to  give 
4,600  florins,  with  a  new  carriage,  two  grey 
horses  and  a  complete  harness  I  The  mania 
of  Tulip  speculation  seised  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  people.  Noblemen  and  citizens, 
merchants,  mechanics,  farmers,  seamen,  chim- 
ney sweeps,  footmen  and  maid  servants,  all 
joined  the  grand  caravan  of  speculators  in 
Tulips.  At  first  every  body  won,  and  nobody 
lost.  One  man  was  said  to  have  made  60,000 
florins  in  four  months !— Some  of  the  poorest 
people  won  houses,  coaches  and  horses.  Tav- 
erns were  selected  as  places  of  change,  where 
high  and  low  traded  in  flowers,  and  ended 
the  bargain  with  a  sumptuous  entertainment! 
Thus  the  trade  in  Tulips  became  in  Holland 
a  splendid  species  of  gambling — very  much 
like  the  stocx  jobbing  of  the  present  day. 
It  ended,  like  aU  such  speculations,  in  equally 
splendid  bankruptcy  I  When  the  prices  be- 
gan to  fall,  no  contract  could  be  fulfilled. 
The  Tulip  dealers  called  a  convention  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  declared  that  all  contracts  made 
prior  to  November,  1636,  were  null  and  void ; 
and  that  all  contracts  made  after  that  day 
should  be  free  by  the  payment  of  10  per 
cent.  So  that  you  see.  Repudiation  is  not 
an  American  invention!    No  more  honest 


people  lived  on  earth  than  the  people  of  Hol« 
iana,  yet  their  sense  of  justice,  like  the  civil 
law,  declared  that  gambling  oootracta,  under 
all  circumstances,  are  void. 

But  let  that  pass,  and  let  us  again  turn  to 
the  flowers.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  real  tulip 
mania  among  flower  lovers  fbr  some  species. 
Hiffh  prices  were  paid  for  some  kinds.  It  is 
said  that  a  Dutch  merchant  gave  a  herring  to 
a  sailor  who  brought  him  some  goods.  The 
sailor  saw  some  tulip  roots  lying  in  the  count- 
ing room,  which  he  took  to  be  onions,  and  ate 
a  couple  with  his  herring  for  breakfast ! — 
When  the  merchant  saw  the  mischief,  he  sud 
with  a  woful  countenance.  "That  sailor^s 
breakfast  has  cost  me  more  than  to  have  en- 
tertained the  Prince  of  Orange!''^  In  1769 
the  price  of  favorite  Tulip  roots  in  England 
was  about  eleven  or  twelve  dollars  each — a 
rather  expensive  flower. 

The  speculative  mania  passed  away,  as  all 
epidemic  manias  do.  But  the  healthy  de- 
mand for  the  best  species  of  flowers  contin- 
ues, and  grows  from  year  to  year  throughout 
the  world.  An  extensive  traffic  in  bulbous 
roots  has  been  carried  on  in  Holland  down  to 
the  present  day;  and  different  varieties  of  both 
fruits  and  flowers  are  exported  and  imported 
in  every  civilized  country.  In  a  country  so 
various  and  extensive  as  our  own,  the  trade 
in  fruit  trees  has  become  one  of  considerable 
importance  The  sale  and  export  of  grafted 
fruit  trees  from  the  great  nurseries  to  the 
new  States  and  new  orchards,  can  only  be 
counted  by  millions  of  plants. 

The  annual  value  of  the  product  of  Horticul- 
ture in  this  country  now  amounts  to  nearly  five 
millions  of  dollars,  while  that  of  orchards  prob- 
ably exceeds  ten  millions.  But  there  is  another 
and  yet  more  pleasant  aspect  in  which  to  view 
the  commerce  in  plants.  There  is  a  value  in  a 
fiower  or  fruit  which  can  not  be  estimated  in 
money.  It  is  found  in  that  beauty  which  ex- 
ceeds all  price ;  in  those  odors  which  breathe 
fragrance;  and  in  that  luscious  and  delicate 
taste  which  nothioe  but  the  products  of  the 
garden  can  ever  yield.  The  Heathen  Poets 
talked  of  the  nectar  handed  round  the  tables 
of  Olympus,  and  the  Golden  Apples  in  tbe 
Oarden  of  the  Hesperides;  but  this  only 
proved  that  they  had  never  seen  the  Pippins, 
the  Grapes  or  the  Roses  of  this  Western  World. 
The  Poet  who  has  seen  the  fruits  in  a  modern 
garden,  will  never  try  his  art  in  calling  upon 
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imagination  for  what   imagbation  can  not 
eqnal! 

The  part  of  oommerce  which  is  thus  above 
fixed,  and  to  which  I  now  allude,  is  the  trade 
in  bouquets^  or  culled  flowers,  as  the  ornament 
of  dress,  or  rooms.  There  is  not  a  modem 
eit J,  in  which  the  sale  of  flowers  is  not  quite 
extensive.  There  is  hardly  a  lady  who  does 
not  wear  them,  and  hardly  a  gentleman  who 
does  not  really  or  professedly  pay  homage  to 
the  refined  taste,  which  has  thus  associated  the 
graces  of  her  person  with  the  loveliness  of 
flowers  I  The  trade  in  this  branch  of  Horti- 
culture is  rapidly  increasing, — and  of  all  the 
fashions  to  which  luxury  has  given  rise,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  innocent,  and  the  most  to  be 
commended.  In  spite  of  all  the  artificiality  of 
civio  life,  there  is  something  in  this  assoeia* 
tion,  which  calls  us  back  to  the  bloom  and 
beauty  of  primitive  creation  I 

Another  branch  of  the  oommerce  in  flowers 
is  also  extensive.  It  is  that  in  flower  roots, 
or  green  house  plants,  generally  sold  for  pri- 
vate houses.  The  multiplication  of  these 
plants,  at  a  cheap  rate,  has  enabled  even  the 
poorest  families  to  enjoy  the  sight  and  fra- 
grance of  the  finest  flowers.  The  numerous 
varieties  of  the  Roses  and  Geraniums  have 
been  scattered  broad-cast  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  this  city,  the  taste  hiM  been  diffused 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Oftentimes,  when 
not  a  foot  of  spare  ground  can  be  discovered 
round  the  dwelling  of  the  Laborer,  you  may 
see  on  the  little  window  sills,  flowers  whose 
hues  and  freshness  strongly  contrast  with  the 
arid  destitution  of  walls  and  pavements.  Thus 
without  estimating  to  all.  that  most  useful  and 
most  pleasant  traffic  which  fills  our  markets 
with  the  most  nutritious  vegetables,  and  the 
most  luscious  fruits,  we  may  yet  find  Horti- 
culture ministering  through  the  channels  of 
commerce,  to  the  most  refined  and  delicate 
tastes  of  society;  Tastbs,  which  take  from 
the  labor  of  life  its  roughness — which  cast  a 
amile  even  on  the  dark  mantle  of  adversity, 
which  cheer  the  dull  senses  of  care,  and  lead 
the  soul,  by  the  association  of  beautiful  images, 
up  to  a  happier  and  more  gladsome  world! 

3.  We  may  next  note  that  the  Migration 
of  Plants  has  accompanied  the  Migration  of 
Civilised  Man.  This  diffusion  and  naturali- 
lation  of  plants,  native  to  one  land  in  other 
lands,  is  evidence  that  man  himself  has  emi- 
grated, and  that  in  that  colonization  he  has 


become  improved  and  civilized.  It  is  remark- 
able how  completely  parallel  is  the  case  of  the 
Vegetable  Race,  with  the  Human  Race,  in 
this  mode  of  improvement  One  may  think 
that  it  is  natural  for  any  man,  in  going  from 
one  country  to  another,  to  take,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  species  of  plants  to  which  he  is 
accustomed,  with  him.  But,  it  is  not  so. 
Savage  man  never  does  it ;  and  even  semi- 
civilized  men  do  not.  It  is  only  when  com- 
munities advanced  in  intelligence,  have  great 
commerce — and  by  industry  have  accumulated 
the  means  of  gratifying  their  tastes,  that  they 
have  transplanted  the  members  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom, — ^naturalized  them  in  new  soil — 
and  collected  in  great  gardens  vast  numbers 
and  varieties.  Thus  the  migration  and  im- 
provement of  the  plant  becomes  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  migration  and  improvement  of 
man.  The  process  of  improvement  is  not  very 
different.  Labor— care— culture — training — 
engrafting — pourishing,  and  pruning — are 
necessary  to  both.  The  wild  olive  and  the 
wild  man  require  the  same  diligence  in  train- 
ing before  they  can  reach  excellence. 

If  one  could  write  the  history  of  the  mi- 
gration of  plants,  even  in  modern  ages,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  surprising,  instructive 
and  entertaining  chapters  ever  written.  It 
would  show  the  fruit  and  flowers  emerging,  like 
man  himself,  from  Central  Asia — following  the 
Euphrates,  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  and  the  sites 
of  the  sea — pursuing  the  footsteps  of  civiliza- 
tion— taking  new  hues  in  new  dimes — and, 
like  man,  improved  by  colonization  and  by 
culture.  We  should  see  in  a  later  period,  the 
New  world  rendering  back  its  tribute  to  the 
Old.  We  should  find  the  plants  and  flowers 
which  were  native  of  the  Potomac,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Amazon,  filling  the  gardens 
of  Europe  with  new  bloom,  and  feeding  rail- 
lions,  who,  but  for  them,  could  never  have 
lived  I  And  we  may  see,  in  this  returning 
tide  of  products  from  the  New  World,  a 
symbolical  representation  of  that  tide  of  light 
and  liberty  which  shall  flow  from  this  western 
continent  to  the  land  of  the  orient. 

Let  us  notice,  as  an  illustration  of  this  prin- 
ciple, the  migration  of  some  of  the  most  known 
plants.     To  begin  with  flowers : 

The  Tube  Rose  was  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  grows  wild  in  Java  and  Ceylon. 
The  full  Tube  Roses  were  first  raised  from 
seed  at  Leyden,  and  have  since  formed  quite 
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an  article  of  traffic.  The  Grown  Imperial  was 
brought,  in  the  eixteenth  century,  from  Persia 
to  CoDstaotinople,  carried  thence  to  Vienna, 
and  dispersed  over  Europe.  The  Persian  Lily, 
nearly  related  to  it,  was  brought  from  Susa  to 
Constantinople. 

The  African  and  French  Marigolds  were 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Africa  in 
the  time  of  Charles  Y..  but  are  really  natives 
of  Peru,  in  South  America. 

The  Guernsey  Lily  was  brought  from  Japan. 
A  ship  returning  from  Japan  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Guernsey,  wnere  the  bulbs  took 
root,  and  whence  it  bears  its  name. 

Of  the  numerous  genus  of  the  Ranunculus, 
there  are  said  to  be  more  than  a  thousand 
different  kinds ;  but  the  principal  part  of  them, 
and  those  most  esteemed,  were  brought  from 
Asia.  This  emigration  took  place  at  the  time 
of  the  crusades.  They  were  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople by  the  officers  of  the  Sultan ;  from 
whence  they  were  carried  to  Marseilles,  and 
dispersed  over  Europe. 

The  Amaryllis  Formosissima  came  from 
South  America,  whence  it  was  brought  by  De 
Tover,  a  physician,  and  there  it  was  subse- 
quently K)und  to  be  indigenous.  I  might 
continue  this  list  of  emigrant  flowers  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  and  in  every  country  of  high 
civilization,  the  foreign  flowers  will  probably 
be  found  the  most  numerous.  In  this  country 
we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Southern  por- 
tion of  this  continent.  Unless  I  am  mistaken, 
some  of  the  finest  modem  flowers  exhibited 
here  have  come  from  South  America.  Of  the 
numerons  family  of  the  Cacti,  the  finest  have 
originated  in  Mexico,  Guatimala,  and  the 
Central  provinces.  Over  a  great  part  of  that 
country  they  seem  to  be  the  dominant  plant, 
covering  vast  plains  of  little  fertility.  On  the 
Northern  rim  of  the  territory  in  which  this 
plant  is  indigenous,  it  is  unseemly  and  unpre- 
tending, but  under  the  warm  sun  of  the  tropics 
it  bursts  forth  into  one  of  the  most  various, 
brilliant  and  curious  flowers  which  has  ever 
been  given  to  man. 

Lot  us  turn  from  flowers  to  fruits.  The 
Apricot  is  a  native  of  Armenia. 

The  Plum,  although  found  wild  in  this 
country,  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Asia.  One  variety,  the  Damascene,  took  its 
name  from  Damascus,  the  Syrian  city. 

The  Peacb  is  a  native  of  Persia:  whence 
it  spread  over  Europe  and  this  country. 


The  Nectarine  is  also  a  native  of  Persia* 
introduced  into  England  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Cherries  are  said  to  come  from  Cerasus,  a 
citj  of  Pontus ;  whence  Lucullus  brought  them, 
after  the  Mithridatio  War.  They  extended 
wherever  the  Eomans  spread  their  arms,  and 
were  introduced  into  England  in  the  first  cen* 
tury. 

The  Mulberry  is  a  native  of  Persia,  whence 
it  was  introduced  into  Europe  aboat  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  Apple,  Quince  and  Vine,  are  natives 
of  many  countries,  and  it  is  not  known  that 
they  belong  specially  to  any  one.  This  re- 
view, however,  shows  that  some  of  the  finest, 
and  most  delicious  of  all  our  fruits,  originated 
in  Persia,  Armenia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia ; 
whence  they  have  been  transplanted,  natural** 
ized,  and  improved  by  culture,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  civilization. 

Let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the  more  im- 
portant branches  of  Agriculture.  How  stands 
the  origin  and  propagation  of  the  Qrains  and 
Grasses,  by  which  men  and  animals  are  sus- 
tained ? 

Prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  Barley  and 
Wheat  were  almost  the  only  grains  in  use 
through  Europe,  or  even  Asia.  All  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  vegetable  food 
known  to  our  day,  were  unknown  prior  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Maize,  or  Indian 
Corn,  is  a  native  of  America,  unknown  to  Eu- 
rope or  Asia,  till  introduced  from  this  country; 
yet,  in  the  eourse  of  two  or  three  centuries,  it 
has  been  introduced  throughout  the  old  world, 
wherever  the  climate  is  not  too  cold.  The 
Potato  is  another  article  of  vegetable  food 
originating  in  America,  and  probably  the  most 
universal  article  of  food  used. 

Buckwheat  is  a  native  of  northern  Asia, 
and  is  not  a  cereal  plant,  although  classed 
among  them.  It  was  introduced  into  France, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  soon  became  the 
food  of  the  common  people.  I  need  not  add 
other  illusti^ations  of  the  principle — that  the 
migration  qf  plants  has  attended  the  migration 
of  men — and,  like  that  of  men,  has  improved 
their  condition,  and  been  one  of  the  means  of 
advancing  civilisation.  It  is  a  beautiful  law 
of  social  nature,  that  Man,  the  Wanderer,  in 
his  struggle  for  a  better  oonditton— in  his  la- 
bor for  subsistence — ^in  his  search  after  higher 
pleasure — is  his  very  exile  from  the  lost  Gar- 
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den,  diffuses  in  all  rmons,  by  his  labors,  the 
blessings  of  a  benign  Frovidenoe — brings  ont 
the  order  of  universal  creation,  and  chants  the 
sweet  mnsio  of  nnitersal  harmony. 

4.  The  connections  of  Horticcltare,  or» 
rather,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  Sci" 
ence,  are  such  as  to  improve  the  hnman 
mind,  and  thus  improve  society. 

If  we  were  to  search  for  a  subject  of  science 
which  admitted  of  the  widest  range  and  the 
greatest  variety,  we  shall  find  it  in  vegetation. 
There  is  an  obvious,  and  sufficient  reason  for 
snch  a  fact.  Vegetation  is  the  support  of  all 
life,  whether  of  men,  auimals  or  iosecta  It 
must,  therefore,  pervade  the  whole  earth,  and 
be  capable  of  innnite  variety.  The  forms  and 
quantities  of  mathematics  can  ooly  be  rea- 
soned upon  by  men.  Chemical  affinities  can 
only  be  understood  and  used  by  men.  The 
metals  can  only  be  employed  by  men;  but 
every  insect  must  have  its  plants  to  feed  upon, 
every  species  of  cattle  must  have  their  grass 
to  browse,  and  man  himself  must  eat  bread 
made  from  the  grain  of  the  field.  All  living 
nature  lives  and  breathes  on  the  bounties  of 
vegetation.  Hence  it  is  so  wide  in  extent  and 
various  in  kind 

When  Science  comes  to  search  for  mate- 
rials in  this  world  of  manifold  nature,  it  finds 
an  exhaustless  source  of  instruction,  amuse- 
ment and  delight !  Look  at  the  vast  number 
of  objects  and  distinctions.  In  turning  over 
the  pages  of  the  "  Journal  of  Science  and  the 
Arts,"  I  find  an  account  of  the  genus  of 
flowers  called  Amaryllis,  and  the  catalogue  of 
varieties  occupied  thirty  pages!  Hundreds 
of  varieties  of  Koses  have  been  exhibited  be- 
fore this  Society.  Humboldt,  in  an  Essay  on 
the  Grasses,  says,  that  the  three  families  of 
that  plant  contain  two  thousand  two  hundred 
kinds!  Such  is  the  vast  number  of  distinc- 
tions to  be  defined,  presented  by  the  vegeta- 
ble world  to  the  eye  of  Science ! 

Look  next  to  the  modes  of  dissemination, 
the  fecundity,  and  the  growth  of  plants.  They 
are  carried  over  the  earth  in  every  conceiva- 
ble way.  Their  seeds  are  borne  on  the  winds, 
they  float  on  the  waters,  they  are  carried  by 
birds,  they  are  transported  in  ships,  they  are 
imbedded  in  ice,  they  float  invisible  in  the  air. 
In  fine,  there  is  no  walking,  flying,  creeping 
thing  upon  the  earth,  nor  air,  nor  substance, 
which  aoes  not  convey  the  seeds  of  plants. 
Some  are  propagated  by  roots,  some  by  shoots, 


some  by  fibres,  and  some  seeds  are  famished 
with  wings  upon  which  to  fly  away  to  their 
destined  places !  Cocoa  Nuts  and  other  fruits 
of  tropical  regions,  have  been  found  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  in  a  condition  to  vegetate 
did  the  climate  permit.  Fruits  brought  by  the 
sea  have  discovered  the  existence  of  islands 
which  were  unknown.  By  such  means  Co* 
lumbus  was  apprized  that  he  was  not  far 
distant  ttom  tho  land,  whose  existence  he  pre- 
dicted. 

Observe  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  plants. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  says  that  the  Fatners  of 
the  Congregation  of  La  Doctrine  at  Paris,  had 
in  their  possession  about  the  year  1660  a  sin* 
gle  barley  plant  with  45  straws,  producing  in 
the  aggregate  18,000  corns  of  Barley.  Ray 
counted  32,000  seeds  in  the  head  of  one  plant 
of  Poppy,  and  860,000  on  one  Tobacco  plant. 
It  is  told  of  an  Elm,  that  it  produced  529,000 
seeds.  Yet  none  of  these  vegetables  are  among 
those  of  foremot^t  rank  in  the  degree  of  fecun* 
dity.  The  number  of  seeds  borne  by  a  plant 
of  Yanilla,  and  above  all  by  a  Fern,  confounds 
all  calculation. 

The  duration  of  the  germinating  faculty  of 
some  seeds  is  almost  incredible.  Barley  has 
grown  when  planted  140  years  after  it  was 
gathered.  Wheat,  taken  from  the  catacombs 
of  Egypt,  and  which  probably  grew  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs,  has  been  sown,  sprung 
up,  and  began  its  life  anew,  thousands  of  years 
after  it  was  ripened  and  gathered. 

The  nutrition  of  plants,  involving  their  an^ 
atomy  and  physiology,  presents  another  rich 
subject  to  the  student  of  Science.  The  crit- 
ical analysis  of  their  composition  shows  them 
to  be  filled  with  fibres  and  vessels  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  bones,  sinews  and  blood  ves- 
sels of  tho  human  body.  Some  derive  their 
sole  sustenance  from  the  earth,  some  from  the 
air,  and  some  from  the  water,  while  others 
again  live  on  all  of  these.  Some  seem  self- 
dependent,  while  others  creep  round  the  bodies 
of  their  strong  companions,  and  seem  to  live 
on  their  substance — parasites,  who  sometimes 
find  their  like  among  men.  In  one  word,  all 
life  depends  on  vegetation,  which,  in  its  turn, 
seems  to  draw  sustenance  from  every  element 
of  Nature — from  the  air  above,  from  the  earth 
beneath,  and  from  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

But,  so  in  its  turn,  Death  fellows  upon  life, 
in  the  vegetable,  as  w^U  as  the  animal  world. 
The  leafy  forest,  the  verdant  shrubs,  the  bloom* 
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ing  flowers,  each  lofty  tree,  each  humble  plant, 
most  bow  their  heads,  and  lay  their  honors 
low.  Nothing  lives  on  this  earth  exempt  from 
the  doom  of  mortality  I 

The  mighty  Cypress  upon  the  steeps  of 
Mexico,  which,  in  its  youth,  saw  the  conquer- 
ing arms  of  Cortez,  and  in  its  age  witnessed 
the  equally  yictorious  march  of  Scott,  will 
soon  fall  in  its  place,  and  return  its  glory  to 
the  dust!  The  lofty  Palm,  which  looked 
down  upon  the  gallant  crusaders  and  has  sur- 
vived the  Imperial  Eagle  of  Napoleon,  must 
also  soon  perish  and  cease  to  record  in  its 
annual  growth,  the  passage  of  age  to  age  I 

Some  plants  live  like  the  butterfly,  but  for 
a  day;  while  others  green  and  grow,  and 
strengthen  from  century  to  century ;  but  all 
at  last  die.  There  is  not  a  flower,  not  a  fruit 
tree,  not  a  shrub,  nor  a  forest  oak,  that  has 
not  its  appointed  period  of  time.  Ton  say, 
often,  that  disease  or  insects  have  infected 
the  trees,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  they 
will  perish,  though  no  disease  or  insect  come 
near  them. 

Their  deaths,  too,  are  various.  Some  gen- 
tle flowers  breathe  out  their  life,  and  are  gone, 
iike  the  spirit  of  some  infant  child,  ascending 
on  the  zephyr,  to  its  home  in  heaven  1  Some 
have  remained  the  summer,  and  enjoyed  the 
companionship  of  their  friends  in  the  garden, 
till  an  untimely  frost  sends  them  to  the  tomb ! 
Another,  like  the  monarch  oak,  through  whose 
head  the  winds  of  a  hundred  winters  have 
whistled,  breaks,  crashes,  and  in  its  fall,  thun- 
ders through  the  forest !  It  has  fallen,  per- 
haps, as  it  grew,  upon  one  of  those  ancient 
monuments  of  the  ancient  people  of  this  coun- 
try, which  survive  memory  and  tradition  I — 
There  is  the  grave  of  a  family,  the  tomb  of  a 
nation,  and  the  last  remains  of  a  tree,  which 
grew,  lived,  and  perished  upon  the  last  remains 
of  that  people. 

But,  from  this  scene,  how  beautiful  is  the 
transition!  From  Death  rises  Life!  The 
grun  of  wheat  is  not  quickened,  except  it  per- 
ish. The  earth  is  not  fertilized,  till  these  its 
children  shall  mingle  their  dust  with  its  own. 
The  bloom  of  flowers,  the  foliage  of  plants,  the 
trunks  of  trees,  have  gone  forth  into  the  ele- 
ments, like  ministering  Spirits,  in  the  work  of 
a  new  Creation !  Man  nimself,  in  his  wan- 
derings, has  returned  to  repeople  the  land! 
New  nations,  new  trees,  new  frmts,  new  flow- 
era,  have  come  to  magnify  and  glorify  the  face 


of  nature,  with  far  more  than  its  original  mag- 
nificence; and  you.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
have  come  to  testify  to  this  revival  of  civiliza- 
tion ; — to  this  return  of  Man  the  Gardener; — 
to  this  Universal  Harmony  of  the  works  of 
God! 

I  have  noticed  the  connection  of  Horticul- 
ture with  the  rise  of  Civilization.  Let  us 
note,  in  the  reverse,  'the  stormy  passions  of 
man,  destroying  both  Civilization  and  Horti- 
culture. VfGSTATiON,  in  its  relation  to  our- 
selves, is  subjected  in  a  certain  degree  to  the 
control  of  man  in  society,  and  thus  becomes 
the  great  agent  of  nature,  in  producing  his 
prosperity  or  his  misery.  But  how  many 
countries  of  the  earth,  once  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful in  all  its  natural  products  have  been 
made  barren,  by  the  amnition  of  rulers,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  people!  '* Becollect,'' 
says  a  writer,  "what  Asia  Minor,  Judea, 
Egypt,  the  provinces  around  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Atlas  have  oeen,  and  behold  what  they  are! 
Recollect  Greece,  once  the  land  of  science  and 
of  liberty,  so  totally  sunk  in  ignorance,  and 
recognized  only  in  her  ruins  and  the  monu- 
ments of  her  dead !  Man  denied  his  labor  to 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  refused  her  treasures 
to  man.  All  vanished  with  agriculture !  The 
traveler,  who,  but  a  few  years  since  passed  that 
country  once  so  renowned,  found  in  the  place 
of  the  fine  forests  that  crowned  its  mountains, 
or  the  rich  harvests  once  reaped  by  twenty 
busy  nations,  only  naked  and  sterile  sands  and 
miserable  villages !  You  may  seek  in  vain, 
for  several  rivers  recorded  in  history  I  They 
are  gone !  The  same  fierce  storm  of  conquest 
which  overturned  cities,  brought  back  barbar- 
ism, by  drying  up  the  springs  from  which  the 
riches  of  the  earth  have  flowed!''  Egypt, 
which  had  supplied  the  Eternal  City  with 
bread,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  has  for  fif- 
teen centuries  been  scarcely  able  to  feed  the 
indolent  Turk,  who  has  encamped  in  the  land 
of  Pharaohs!  Palistinb,  once  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  now  scarcely  sustains  the 
wandering  Arab ! 

Ladies  and  Gshtluxn  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  vour  office  is  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  plant  lou  come  not  as  warriors  dri- 
ving the  ploughshare  of  ruin,  but  as  gentle- 
ladies  and  genile^men^  taking  from  the  earth 
its  blessings  only  to  bestow  them  on  society — 
strewing  kindness  in  your  path — ^harmonizing 
and  civuizing  the  rough  masses  of  mankbd  by 
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meaoB  which  Heaven  ordaiaed,  and  Heaveo 
continues  to  prosper. 

It  is  your  office  to  gather  the  hloom  of  flow- 
ers, the  perfume  of  fruits,  the  odor  of  spices, 
and  every  beautiful  and  del^htful  plant,  and 
make  them  the  common  property  of  common 
society.  It  b  an  office  of  numaoity.  It  is 
an  office  of  refinement,  of  honor,  and  of  use- 
fulness. It  has  already  produced  great  and 
happy  chaoges  on  the  &ee  of  oaltivated  na- 
ture. 

Allow  mo  to  notice,  for  a  moment,  some  of 
the  changes  which  this  region  has  recently 
undergone.  My  age  is  not  very  great,  and 
yet  I  can  remember  to  have  seen  the  wild  deer 
within  the  present  suburbs  of  the  city,  and 
beard  the  wolf*s  Ion?  howls  from  the  neiffh* 
boring  hills  I  I  need  not  state  how  vast  has 
been  the  change  in  population,  in  buildings 
and  in  civic  institutions,  since  the  deer  and 
the  wolf  have  disappeared.  That  is  obvious. 
The  change  in  the  arts  of  society  have,  how- 
ever, been  vastly  greater.  The  steamboat  has 
since  replaced  the  keel  boat,  upon  which  I 
floated  aown  the  Oluo,  and  McAdam  turn- 
pikes have  replaced  the  mud  hole^  and  the 
corduroy  bridge;  and  now  the  railroad  comes 
to  surpass  all  other  means  of  locomotion! — 
But  greater  and  better  than  these,  the  Me- 
ehanio  Arts  have  risen  here  and  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence. 

And  last,  the  greatest  of  all  arts — Agri- 
culture, has  improved  and  prospered,  at  such 
a  rapid  rate,  that  this,  the  new  and  forest 
State,  has  become  the  first  State  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  in  the  aggregate  of  its  agricul- 
tural productions. 

Last  of  all,  the  Fine  Arts  have  come.  Pain- 
ters,  poets,  sculptors,  and  not  least,  Horticul- 
turists have  come,  each  in  his  turn,  to  erect 
the  Corinthian  columns  of  the  solid  and  stately 
structure  of  Society. 

Of  the  changes  produced  by  improved  Hor- 
tiodture,  I  oan  apeak  of  but  two  or  three, 
which  have  been  plainly  visible  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events.  We  have  had  in  this  vicin- 
ity, three  distinct  periods  in  the  history  of 
fruits  and  of  flowers.  The  first  was  that  of 
Pioneen.  The  first  settkni  of  the  Miami 
country  were  generally  very  intelligent  peo- 
ple, and  many  of  them  from  New  Jersey — a 
State  quite  remarkable  for  the  culture  of  fruit. 
Being  lovers  of  so  good  a  thing  and  knowing 
what  it  was,  the  gardens  of  the  Pioneers 
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nearly  all  contained  the  best  varieties  of  fruit, 
and  very  often  fine  flowers.  Horticulture  was 
not  then  a  social  and  studied  art,  but  it  was 
cherished  by  individuals  to  please  their  own 
taste.  The  second  period  was  when  most  of 
this  fine  fruit,  either  by  neglect  or  disease, 
had  perished.  When  the  village  of  Cincin- 
nati got  to  be  a  large  town,  market  gardening 
commenced — ^vegetables  at  once  became  abun- 
dant and  good.  But  fruit  trees  can  not  be 
replaced  in  a  day.  New  trees  were  indeed 
coming  on,  but  it  was  long  before  they  pro- 
duced well.  In  this  period  there  was  a  com- 
plete dearth  of  good  fruit,  a  dearth,  I  mean, 
m  regard  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 

The  third  period  is  the  present;  when  the 
trees  begin  to  bear  well;  when  the  minor 
fruits  are  extensively  cultivated  in  gardens ; 
when  the  market  affords  a  remunerating  price, 
and  when  the  Horticultural  Society  has  be- 
gun to  infuse  new  zeal  into  the  lovers  of  the 
garden,  and  form  the  public  taste  in  what  re- 
gards the  refined  and  beautiful  in  the  products 
of  nature ! 

We  are  now  entering  the  era  of  high  and 
finished  civilisation,  in  the  use  and  culture  of 
the  earth ;  that  era,  figured  forth,  by  Egypt 
and  its  irrigated  fields,  where  Thebes  and 
Memphis  looked  out  upon  the  NQe ;  that  era 
when  Babylon  overhung  the  Euphrates  with 
hanging  gwrdens.  The  era  of  Rome,  with  its 
Tivoli  and  Tnscnlanum ;  but  the  era  to  those 
who  shaU  stand  here  of  a  far  surpassing  glory 
and  magnificence !  Wc  shall  build  no  mon- 
strous pyramids  upon  the  Ohio!  We  shall 
entomb  no  mummied  Pharaohs!  We  shall 
erect  no  Baal  altars  to  the  god  of  Babylon ! 
We  shall  enchain  no  captive  nations,  weeping 
for  their  native  land  I  But,  gardens  will  arise, 
in  which  the  Angels  of  Eden  may  roam  de- 
lighted! Fields,  which  produce  more  than 
Canaan  with  its  milk  and  honey!  Cities, 
which  in  all  that  is  really  admirable,  will  out- 
vie the  Thebes  of  the  NUe  and  the  Rome  of 
the  Tiber !  It  is  less  than  half  a  century  since 
this  State  had  its  birth,  and  already  the  dark 
form  of  Barbarism,  retiring  behind  the  west- 
em  hois,  is  scarce  visible  on  the  distant  hori* 
ion !  The  race  of  Pontiac  and  Little  Turtle 
has  disappeared  I  Soon  the  last  oak  which 
falls,  resounding  on  the  tomb  of  their  ances- 
tors, will  make  their  last  monody  on  earth  I 

A  new  race  has  oome.  A  new  creation  Is 
to  be  made.    A  new  desUny  is  to  be  run.    A 
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new  glory  is  to  be  achieved.  A  stronger  race, 
a  better  destiny,  a  higher  glory,  than  was  ever 
exhibited  on  the  Nile,  or  the  Euphrates ;  the 
Rhine,  or  on  the  Danube  I  Man,  the  Wan- 
derer, is  returning  to  his  lost  home!  Man, 
the  Laborer,  is  perfeicting  civilization;  and 
Man,  the  Gardener,  will  soon  build  the  house 
of  a  new  and  better  Grarden. 

Ladibs  and  Gbntlbmen,  of  other  States 
and  other  Societies; — ^W^  welcome  you. — 
gladly  and  gratefully — to  whatever  hospital- 
ity our  City  can  bestow.  We  welcome  you 
to  the  pleasures  of  such  a  meeting.  We  wel- 
come you  as  brethren  of  a  Common  Father ! 
We  welcome  you  to  the  present  blessings  and 
the  glorious  hopes  of  our  common  country  I 
We  rejoice  with  you  in  that  great  and  un- 
speakable blessing, — a  free — a  happy — a 
Christian,  a  United  Republic, — setting  the 
example  of  Liberty  and  Justice  to  the  long- 
darkened,  and  long- oppressed  nations  of  the 
earth  1  Yesterday  the  Eaele  of  the  Republic 
dipped  one  wing  in  the  Atlantic;  but  to-day 
it  oathes  the  other  in  the  Pacific.  Its  empire 
is  complete  I  From  mountain  to  mountain ; 
from  ocean  to  ocean, — one  great  circle  of  kin* 
dred  States  and  kindred  Societies,  bind  to* 
gether  one  great  Nation, — one  glorious  Gov- 
ernment,— one  beloved  Union ! 

If,  in  some  delirious  moment,  some  one 
should  speak  of  breaking  any  of  these  cords 
of  Union,  we  shall  say,  like  Emma  to  her 
lover : 

'<  No, — Henry— no ! — One  sacred  oath  has  tied 
Oor  Loves : — One  destiny  oar  Life  shall  gfuide. 
Nor  wild,  nor  deep  oar  common  way  divide  7  '* 


Rules  to  Govern  the  Award  of  Premiums 
for  Catawba  Winea. 

1 .  The  com  nittee  shall  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, who  shall  be  disinterested,  and  shall 
have  power,  in  case  of  the  absence  of  any  one 
or  more  of  them,  at  the  time  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, to  appoint  others,  for  the  time  being,  to 
make  the  committee  full. 

2.  The  first  premium  shall  be  a  silver  cup, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  in  value;  the  second,  ten 


!  dollars;  and  the  third,  five  dollars,  in  money 
or  plate. 

3.  The  annual  exhibition  and  examination 
of  wines  shall  take  place  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  October,  and  the  wines  for  competi- 
tion shall  have  been  made  the  year  preceding 
the  examination. 

4.  All  persons  wishing  to  compete  for  the 
prizes,  shall  notify  the  secretary  in  writing; 
stating  the  number  of  samples  he  intends  to 
exhibit,  and  accompany  his  communication 
wi^  one  dollar  for  each  sample. 

6.  There  shall  be  a  person  appointed  by 
the  society,  to  procure  the  samples  from  the 
competitors,  who  shall  be  supplied  by  the  sec- 
retary with  bottles  of  a  uniform  sise  and  ap« 
pearance,  as  called  for  in  the  preceding  article ; 
and  he  shall  be  required  to  take  the  wine  from 
the  cask,  (the  casks  to  contain  not  less  than 
thirty  gallons,)  seal  them,  and  deliver  them 
to  the  secretary,  who  shall  number  them  and 
make  a  record  of  the  same,  in  a  book  to  be 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  committee  shall  not  know  to 
whom  the  samples  belong. 

6.  The  committee  shall  award  a  gratuity 
for  any  wine  manufactured  in  our  vicinity, 
equal  or  superior  to  Catawba,  from  any  new 
grape  or  any  mixture  of  grapes. 

7.  All  samples  for  competition  must  be 
handed  to  the  secretary  at  least  ten  days  pre- 
vious to  the  examination. 

ADDITIONAL  BULK. 

The  secretary  may  also  receive  samples  of 
wine  of  one  bottle  or  more,  taken  from  a 
smaller  quantity  than  thirty  gallons;  and,  if 
satisfied  that  they  are  of  the  previous  year's 
vintage,  the  committee  may  award  to  them  a 
diploma,  certificate,  or  a  money  premium  not 
exceeding  five  dollars,  for  any  one  sample,  if 
meritorious ;  the  notices  to  be  handed  to  the 
secretary  ten  days  previous  to  the  examina- 
tion. 


BANDOM  N0!tB9  ON  HORTICULTURE. 
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BANDOM  NOTBS  ON  EORTICX7LTURR 


-  As  your  yalaable  Review  is  not,  I  presume, 
to  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  stomach,  and  en- 
tirely occupied  in  pointing  out  the  most  lus- 
cious fruits  and  appetizing  esculents,  a  few 
remarks  relative  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
our  country,  and  other  matters  therewith  con- 
nected, may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of 
your  readers.  There  are  many  persons  desi- 
rous of  beautifying  and  adorning  their  homes, 
who  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  the  expense  of  employing  a 
learned  arboricutturist  to  lay  out  and  plant 
their  grounds,  or  of  purchanng  the  high- 
priced  exotics  that  give  such  a  charm  to  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy.  They  are  ignorant, 
too,  of  the  many  treasures  that  lie  ou  every 
side  around  them,  easy  of  access;  and  some 
of  them  far  more  beautiful  in  every  respect, 
than  two-thirds  of  the  fantastical  products  of 
distant  countries,  over  which  our  Amateurs 
go  into  eostacies  as  they  triumphantly  mouth 
their  lengthy  Latin  names,  as  though  they 
were  rolling  a  delicious  morsel  under  their 
tongues.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Martynia 
Fragrans,  so  lately  imported  as  something  re- 
markable for  its  beauty,  its  very  name  redo- 
lant  of  odors.  Place  it,  side  by  side,  with 
our  common  Jamestown  weed,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  which  to  retain,  or  root 
out  and  cast  to  the  refuse  pile  of  the  garden. 
Nine  out  of  ten  would  pronounce  against  the 
exotic,  unless,  indeed  they  were  savans.  It 
is  nothing  but  a  weed,  at  best,  and  though  it 
may  do  for  the  parterre  of  the  nabob,  I  advise 
the  poor  man  to  transfer  it  to  his  manure 
heap.  We  have  richer  treasures  at  home. 
Our  fields  and  forests  have  materials  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  furnish  a  Paradise,  and  thou- 
sands would  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  them, 
tf  they  were  only  pointed  out,  who  now  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  meager  Locust.  I 
value  as  highly  as  any  one  can,  the  magnifi- 


cent Cedars  and  stately  Pines  that  are  now 
being  introduced ;  but  at  this  time  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  many,  and  will,  per- 
haps for  the  next  half  century,  be  confined  to 
the  few.  Yet  without  them,  our  beautiful 
hills  and  valleys  may  be  made  to  glow  with 
beauty.  The  humblest  cot  may  be  embow- 
ered  in  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and  our  native 
trees  and  shrubs  lend  a  charm  equally  grate- 
ful, as  though  they  were  of  foreign  growth 
and  importation.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
while  we  are  hankering  after  weeds  whose 
only  merit  is  in  their  high-sounding  names, 
and  busily  engaged  in  housing  them  in  expen- 
sive conservatories,  foreigners  are,  and  have 
been  for  a  century,  employing  scientific  men- 
to  travel  through  our  country  to  collect  those 
very  trees  and  shrubs  as  treasures,  that  we- 
value  so  little,  because  they  can  be  procured: 
from  our  own  woods  and  fields.  As  for  my- 
self, be  it  bad  taste  or  not,  I  have  reaped  more* 
true  enjoyment  in  wandering  through  a  grove 
of  our  exquisite  Southern  Magnolias,  or  even 
in  a  walk  in  Autumn  through  our  Western 
forests,  than  in  the  hottest  green  house  in  the 
country,  surrounded  by  the  longest  and  hardest 
named  vegetable  "varmints"  of  the  Tropics. 
A  new  hairy  Cactus  excites  as  much  rapture- 
in  our  amateurs,  as  a  whiskered  Hungarian* 
or  a  mustachioed  Frenchman  does  in  the  flut- 
tering hearts  of  the  young  girls  of  a  Board- 
ing School.  Though  in  its  own  country  the 
one  may  be  a  weed,  and  the  other  a  tailor  or 
a  dancing  master. 

The  vegetable  phenomenon  comes  over  as  a 
"Cactus  Hairythomibulbissimus  Elegantissi- 
mus.*'  The  Biped  is  either  a  Marquis  or  a 
Count^-on  his  card.  Divest  them  of  their 
titles  and  the  one  would  be  no  better  than  a. 
skunk  cabbage,  and  John  Smith  or  Bill  Brown 
be  held  a  "properer  fellow ''  than  the  other. 
I  have  no  desire  to  disparage  either.    But  T 
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trust  that  our  Amateurs  and  Misses  can  find 
better  things  at  home. 

The  wealthy,  however,  who  devote  their 
means  and  time  to  the  introduction  of  rare 
and  elegant  exotics,  are  certainly  deserving 
of  all  commendation.    But  at  the  same  time 
their  aim  should  be  to  avoid  the  ridiculous 
affectation,  in  this  country  so  common,  of 
valuing  a  plant  solely  for  its  foreign  name  and 
extraction.    I  have  often  been  highly  amused 
at  the  pompous  variety  of  some  of  our  rich 
amateurs  as  they  dilated  with  rapture  on  the 
merits  of  plants,  possessing  not  a  grit  of 
beauty,  but  which  they  had  imported  at  an 
exorbitant  price.    To  be  sure,  they  had  ex- 
cellent Latin  names;  but  either  Greek  or 
Choctaw  would  have  answered  the  purpose, 
as  in  either  case  I  should  have  asked  in  vain 
for  a  translation.    But  I  would  not  abate 
their  enjoyment  in  the  least.    It  is  better 
thu9  than  that  they  should  be  employed  in 
usury  or  speculation,  though,  in  some  cases, 
indeed,  there  is  a  oombination  of  these.    But 
I  do  desire  that  the  Science  of  Horticulture 
should  take  a  wider  and  more  useful  range, 
and  neither  be  narrowed  into  the  compass  of 
a  green  house  or  a  kitchen  garden,  nor  be  so 
wholly  devoted  to  ends  requiring  vast  means 
to  accomplish.    It  may  be  right  and  proper 
to  bestow  a  gratuity  of  a  silver  cup,  or  a  pre- 
mium  in  money  to  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  a 
collection  of  carious  exotics*    But  the  hap- 
piness of  society,  nor  the  comfort  of  the  many, 
is  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  promoted  by  it. 
What  odors  they  shed,  what  beauty  may  be- 
long to  them,  are  enjoyed  by  the  privileged 
few  alone.    The  masses  can  have  no  share  in 
their  joy.     The  great  aim  of  our  Horticul- 
tural Societies  should  be  to  inspire  in  all 
classes  a  love  for  the  beautiful.     They  should 
offer  every  inducement  to  those  not  able  to 
imitate  the  luxuriance  of  the  Tropics,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  materials  around  them,  to 
adorn  and  beautify  their  homes.     They  should 


grant  premiums  to  those  who  do  so.  They 
should  encourage  emulation  in  improving  the 
cottage  as  well  as  the  more  costly  mansion. 
A  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  poor 
man  who  has  excelled  his  neighbors,  and  to 
the  extent  of  his  means  and  knowledge  im- 
proved his  half  acre,  would  be  of  more  actual 
and  profitable  service  to  society,  than  ten 
thousand  bestowed  upon  him  who  has  impor- 
ted and  flowered  all  the  Cacti  in  the  Universe. 
Such  rewards  would  cause  our  hills  and  our 
valleys  to  glow  with  the  beautiful  and  eleguit 
products  of  our  own  soil.  Give  a  doUar  to 
the  man  who  has  produced  a  twenty  pound 
pumpkin,  but  give  twenty  to  the  cottager  who 
has  planted  a  tree  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty. 
While  we  are  promoting  and  fostering  a  taste 
for  the  rare  and  exquisite  fruits  most  tempt« 
ing  to  the  palate,  let  us  also  bestow  some 
regard  upon  the  higher  and  more  refining  in*^ 
fluences  of  Horticulture.  It  is  useless  to 
comment  upon  the  moral  effect  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  highly  ornamented  home,  when  con- 
trasted with  a  bare  and  desolate  looking 
hovel. 

Ten  ehances  to  one  the  children  bom  and 
brought  up  in  the  first,  will  make  useful  and 
worthy  members  of  society ;  while  those  of  the 
latter  will,  sooner  or  later,  perhaps  find  them- 
selves in  our  jails  or  House  of  Befuge,  or  at 
least  would  be  found  there  if  they  had  their 
deserts,  in  three  cases  out  of  five.  A  hand- 
some garden  is  worth  a  thousand  bomiHes,  in 
its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  youth.  Its  puri- 
fying influence  is  felt  through  life,  and  a  love 
for  plants  and  trees  is  deeper  and  more  last- 
ing, than  wo  feel  for  every  thing  inanimate 
beside.  In  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  the  great 
battle  of  life,  bow  fondly  do  we  look  back  to 
the  cool  shades  and  refreshing  streams  that 
were  the  joy  of  our  youth.  Disappointed  ia 
his  schemes  of  ambition,  or  worn  out  with  the 
fret  and  fever  of  the  world,  man  returns  to 
nature  for  his  solace^  nor  is  that  solace  sought 
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m  Tiia     For,  in  the  kngnage  of  Wordsworib, 
one  of  bar  tmest  poets^ 

'<  Nalan  never  did  hetny 
The  heart  tbet  lored  her :  'tie  her  pri?Ue0o 
Through  all  the  years  of  this,  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  as,  so  impren 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoaghta,  that  neither  evil  tongaes, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intereoarse  of  daily  life, 
Sliall  e'er  preyail  against  as,  or  disturb 
Our  eheerfal  laith  that  all  which  we  behold 
b  foil  of  blessings.*' 

Nor  doef  natare  deny  ber  priTOeges  to  those 
whom  she  has  endowed  with  neither  position 
DOT  weftlth.  Beneath  the  hnmble  Hawthorn 
in  the  glen,  as  happy,  aye,  happier  hearts  may 
beat,  than  under  the  marble  portioo  overshad- 
owed by  the  graceful  Deodar,  or  the  towering 
Cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  noblest  thought  eon- 
neeted  with  the  garden  is,  that  it  is  open  to 
alL  It  can  eontribate  more  than  aoght  else 
to  the  happiness  of  the  many.  The  Tiolet, 
as  it  exhales  its  sweets,  asks  not  the  qnestion, 
'*  art  thou  of  the  humble  or  the  exalted  ?  " 
The  fragrant  rose  climbs  to  the  window  of  the 
hut  that  shelters  toil  and  penury,  and  its  blush 
is  not  that  of  shame.  We  may,  with  pride 
and  pleasure,  accompany  a  stranger  te  view 
the  magnificent  array  of  exotics,  that  taste 
and  wealth  have  gathered  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe;  but  surely  it  would  be  a  far 
more  gratefid  sight,  if  we  could  point  out 
to  him  an  array  of  Tine  embowered  cottages 
and  hnmble  dwellings,  dbplaying  by  the  nu- 
merous trees  and  shrubs  that  surround  them, 
that  the  march  of  refinement  has  not  been 
wholly  confined  to  the  prosperous,  but  has 
extended  its  influence  to  all.  Proud  as  the 
princely  owner  of  the  splendid  domains  of 
Chatsworth  may  be  of  his  groves  of  costly 
trees,  covering  hundreds  of  acres ;  of  his  gush- 
ing fountains  and  roaring  cataracts,  all  owmg 
their  existence  to  his  munificence  and  taste, 


yet  the  little  village  of  Edensor,  eonstructed 
by  himself  for  his  tenants,  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  praiseworthy  result  of  all  his  large 
expenditures.  A  stranger  passing  through  it 
must  feel,  as  he  surveys  the  scene,  that  the 
beauty  and  oomfort  that  he  sees  around  must 
contribute  largely  to  the  happiness  of  its  in- 
habitants. But  if  he  were  to  pass  through 
one  of  our  western  villages,  his  thoughts  and 
fbelings  would  be  widely  diflerent. 

In  the  New  England  States  it  is  true  many 
of  the  villages  are  modeb  of  elegance  and 
taste,  bot  who  ever  has  had  the  ill  fortune  to 
tarry  awhile  in  almost  any  of  our  smaller  wes- 
tern towns,  will  have  few  pleasant  reeolleo- 
tions  of  his  sojourn.  Even  our  taxm  houses 
are,  in  most  instances,  execrable  eye  sores. 
The  noble  forest  trees  that  once  surrounded 
them  are  prostrated  by  the  axe.  A  few  stun- 
ted apple  trees  and  a  meager  vegetable  gar- 
den, are  all  that  are  oonsidered  necessary  for 
comfort.  Perhaps  a  few  miserable  Locusts 
may  shade  the  unpainted  porch,  but  rank 
weeds,  and  a  general  appearance  of  neglect 
too  truly  attest  the  utter  lack  of  refinement 
that  prevails  among  the  most  independent 
portion  of  our  population.  That  there  are 
exceptions,  it  is  true,  but  a  few  hours  ride  in 
any  direction  will  prove  all  I  have  stated. 
Throughout  Europe  the  middle  classes  have 
little  or  no  incentive  to  beautify  their  abodes, 
being  held,  (as  most  of  them  are)  merely  by 
a  rent  tenure,  and  by  the  time  their  improve- 
ments are  beginning  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure, 
the  occupants  may  be  compelled  to  leave. 
Yet  with  this  drawback,  the  taste  displayed, 
particularly  in  England,  by  the  humblest  cot- 
tagers, is  far  greater  than  we  see  with  us,  even 
among  those  who  may  be  considered  afiiuent, 
and  who  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil 
they  so  shamefully  neglect.  This  should  not 
be ;  while  we  are  striving  to  produce  and  fos- 
ter a  taste  for  the  choice  and  delicate  varieties 
of  fruit,  we  should  not  for^t,  that  though  we 
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may,  perhsps  with  propriely^  do  all  we  can  to 
pamper  the  palate,  yet  that  there  may  be 
quite  as  much  pleasure  afforded  by  the  colti* 
vation  of  a  refined  taste  for  trees  and  shrubs 
and  flowers,  as  in  filling  the  stomaoh  to  re- 
pletion  with  the  most  monstrous  Bigarreau 
cherries  or  the  most  luscious  pears  of  the  day. 
The  one  is  an  animal,  the  other  an  intellectual 
indulgence.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  at 
present,  in  this  region  of  country,  nine  out  of 
ten  would  eigoy  a  more  pleasurable  sensation 
at  seeing,  smelling  and  tasting  a  melting, 
juicy  peach,  than  in  beholding  the  most  gor- 
geous bloom  of  a  parterre  of  roses  or  any  other 
dbplay,  not  connected  with  animal  appetite. 
Now  these  tastes  may  be  combined ;  men  may 
be  taught  that  nature  can  afford  enjoyments 
and  repasts  not  merely  sensual.  Horticultu- 
ral Societies  may  do  much,  and  a  well  con- 
ducted Journal  may  do  more,  toward  refining 
and  amending  the  popular  taste.  I  do  not 
despair  yet  of  seeing  the  day,  in  this  neigh- 
borhood at  least,  when  men  will  be  much 
prouder  of  beholding  a  stately  tree  overshad- 
owing their  dwellings,  or  an  exquisitely  lovely 
vine  clambering  to  their  casements,  than  even 


of  seeing  a  corpulent  pumpkin  or  a  mammoth 
squash  shining  out  from  the  fat  mold  of  their 
gardens.  Nay,  I  believe  it  among  the  possi- 
bilities, that  on  visiting  a  neighbor  in  the 
country,  he  may  attract  attention  to  his  fine 
collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  his  neatly 
trimmed  lawn,  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  will 
now  do  to  his  pens,  where  his  swine  weighing 
two  hundred  pounds  each,  or  more,  are  stir- 
ring up  odors  which,  though  quite  congenial 
to  his  nostrils,  are  not  by  his  guests,  at  all 
relished  as  those  of  the  violet  or  the  rose. 

I  have  thrown  off  the  foregoing  random  and 
desultory  thoughts,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
detracting  from  the  merit  of  those  who  find 
their  sole  pleasure  in  rearing  delicate  exotics 
or  in  a  display  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  but 
with  the  hope  that  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample they  will  encourage  a  fondness  and 
taste  for  matters  not  so  costly  in  the  procure- 
ment or  so  wholly  sensual  in  their  indulgence. 

But  I  must  conclude  for  the  present.  The 
subject  has  thrown  out  quite  too  long  a  leading 
shoot,  so  I  will  here  nip  it  off,  and  perhaps 
some  side  branches  may  appear  hereafter. 

Stlvanus. 


Frrnn  ike  7>an«acfionf  of  ike  Penneylvaiiui  HorticuUural  SocUty. 

ON  THB  CICADA  SEPTENDSCIM. 

BT  MARGABIST  h.  mobbis. 


This  destructive  insect  is  not  a  true  Lo- 
cust, but  derives  its  popular  name  (seventeen 
year  Locust)  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  Locust  of  the  East,  which  belongs  to  the 
family  of  grasshoppers,  (Locusts). 

The  Cicada  Septendecim  appears  in  June 
every  seventeen  years.  When  they  emerge 
from  the  ground  they  are  grub-like  in  form, 
destitute  of  wings,  and  covered  with  a  tough 
:shell,  a  proper  and  convenient  coat,  that  ef- 
fectually protects  them  while  in  their  earthy 
.abode.  Toe  evening  and  early  morning  hours 
4ure  best  suited  for  them  to  undergo  their 
^>hange  from  the  grub  to  the  winged  form,  and 
4iccordbgly  as  soon  as  the  sun  disappears, 


they  may  be  seen  creeping  from  the  earth  in 
countless  numbers,  crawling  to  the  nearest 
tree  or  shrub,  which  they  climb  until  they 
reach  a  convenient  spot  to  grasp  firmly. 
There,  with  their  heads  always  upward,  they 
await  the  change,  which  begins  by  a  slit  open- 
ing in  the  back  of  the  shell,  and  the  fly  grad- 
ually draws  itself  out,  the  body  enlarges,  the 
wings  expand,  and  the  creature  assumes  new 
life  and  ener^es,  though  it  always  continues 
heavy  and  sluggish.  They  live  in  the  winged 
state  about  three  weeks  before  they  deposit 
their  eggs,  subsisting  on  dew  and  moisture 
found  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  female 
has  a  strong  and  curiously  contrived  piercer. 
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with  which  she  earefnllj  slits  the  bark  of  the 
twigs  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  deposits  her 
eggs  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  but  separated  by 
a  portion  of  woody  fiber,  and  placea  obliqaely 
so  as  to  allow  one  end  to  point  upward ;  from 
ten  to  twenty  eggs  are  deposited  in  this  slit. 
She  then  remoyes  to  a  little  distance,  and 
makes  a  new  nest ;  when  a  limb  is  sufficiently 
stocked,  she  remoTes  to  another,  until  her 
store  of  eggs  is  provided  for,  when  she  be* 
comes  exhausted,  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
soon  dies.  One  female  will  deposit  four  or 
five  hundred  eggs.  The  eggs  require  forty- 
two  days  to  mature  in  the  branches  of  the 
trees ;  they  then  burst  the  shell  and  appear  a 
minute  fae-simile  of  the  parent  in  the  larva 
state,  reauirinff  but  a  few  moments  to  stretch 
their  limbs  and  prepare  for  labor,  before  they 
unloose  their  hold  of  the  twig  on  which  they 
had  been  deposited,  and  fall  to  the  ground, 
when  they  immediately  disappear  in  search  of 
food,  which  they  find  in  the  roots  of  the  pa- 
rent tree.  When  first  hatched,  they  are  very 
small  and  white,  but  soon  change  to  a  yellow 
brown.  They  exist  in  separate  tribes,  occu- 
pying a  different  section  of  country,  making 
their  appe/trance  in  different  years,  but  inva- 
riably after  the  same  interval  of  time.  For  a 
year  or  two  before  and  after  the  appearance 
of  the  main  body,  a  few  scattered  individuals 
will  generally  be  found. 

Their  fitvorite  trees  appear  to  be  the  oaks 
and  fruit  irees  in  general,  avoiding  the  Fir, 
Walnut  and  ffickory  tribes,  though  thev  will 
occasionally  deposit  their  eggs  on  them  should 
no  other  tree  be  conveniently  near  at  the 
proper  moment. 

From  the  roots  of  a  Pear  tree,  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  of  these  insect  larvsB  were 
taken,  fortunately  in  time  to  save  the  life  of 
the  tree ;  the  roots  were  unhealthy,  and  bore 
the  appearance  of  external  injury  arising 
from  small  punctures,  and  on  removing  the 
skin  of  the  bark,  this  appearance  increased, 
leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
eas&  The  larvae  were  enclosed  in  compact 
cells  of  earth,  with  no  outlet  except  that  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  roots. 

Should  a  tree  on  which  these  larvffi  have 
been  feeding  be  cut  down,  the  insects  perish 
for  want  of  food,  and  if  carefully  searched, 
the  cells  that  had  once  been  inhabited  will  be 
found  either  containing  the  decayed  insects, 
or  filled  with  earth  that  has  gradually  been 


deposited  by  filtration,  bearing  strong  evi- 
dence that  these  larvsB  never  leave  the  tree 
on  which  they  were  originally  deposited. 

M.  H.  MoBBis. 
Gfermaa/oion,  June  17 Ih, 


Communicaiion  by  Professor  Henry  Goadby^ 

to  Dr.  JR.  Hare. 

Philadelphia,  May  8th,  1850. 

My  Dear  Sir — On  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  Germantown,  Miss  Morris  was  kind  enough 
to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  investigating 
the  habits  of  the  Cicada  Septendecim,  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  the  ''seventeen  year 
Locust." 

For  this  purpose  she  directed  thtf  gardener 
to  dig  down  to  the  roots  of  a  Pear  tree  whose 
•ondition  gave  sufficient  evidence,  to  her  prac- 
ticed eye,  of  the  attacks  of  this  vegetable 
vampire.  We  found  an  abundance  of  these 
insects  attached  to  the  various  ramifications 
of  the  root,  their  rostrum  (or  beak)  was  deep- 
ly imbedded  therein,  by  which  means  they 
are  enabled  lazily  and  constantly  to  feed  upon 
the  sap  to  the  manifest  destruction  of  the  tree. 

We  then  examined  the  roots  of  another 
tree  with  precisely  the  same  result,  finding, 
altogether,  thirty-five  specimens  during  my 
stay,  and  in  every  instance  the  insect  was  at- 
tached by  its  mouth  to  the  root. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  slow  development  of  these 
insects,  said  to  be  due  in  the  perfect  or  imago 
state  Qcxt  year,  that  all  the  specimens  I  saw 
and  collected  are  in  an  incipient  pupa  condi- 
tion. . 

Possessing  what  is  termed  in  Entomology 
an  "  imperfect  metamorphosis,"  these  insects 
are  the  most  destructive,  as  they  feed  inces- 
santly during  their  entire  larval  and  pupal 
conditions ;  a  period  which,  if  the  commonly 
received  opinion  be  correct,  extends  to  seven^ 
teen  years ;  during  this  long  period,  the  un- 
fortunate tree,  on  whose  vitals  they  have  af- 
fixed themselves,  knows  no  respite,  and  year 
by  year  their  gradually  increasing  size  re- 
quires a  greater  supply  of  nutriment.  The 
loss  of  valuable  fruit  trees  due  to  the  destruc- 
tive propensities  of  this  tree-bug  must  neces* 
sarily  be  considerable;  fortunately,  however, 
it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one  to  save  his 
trees  and  do  much  to  limit  the  number  of  this 
Cicada  by  simply  exposing  the  roots  in  the 
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spriaff  of  the  year,  and  odleeting  and  deitroj- 
ing  tne  grabs. 

The  lady,  to  whose  intelligence  and  perse- 
vering industry  the  discovery  of  the  habitat 
and  instincts  of  this  inseot  is  solely  dae,  Miss 
Morris,  has  set  the  example  of  relieving  her 
trees  from  these  persistent  enemies,  ana  she 
has  succeeded,  by  this  means  alone,  in  saving 
some  trees  from  threatened  dissolution,  and 
restored  them  all  to  that  robust  health  by 
whioh  they  have  been  enabled  to  boar  very 
large  crops. 

In  the  hope  that  this  brief  account  may 
prove  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  I  beg  to  present  it  to  them 
through  you. 

I  am,  vff  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

HENRY  GOADBY,  F.  L.  S. 

Pbofissob  Hab^  M.  D. 


Dr.  Hare  stated,  in  his  communication  to 
the  committee,  that  in  the  spring  of  1849  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Agassis,  the  celebrated  nat- 
uralist, to  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Morris,  at  Oer- 


mantown,  and  was  present  at  an  ezploratioa 
made  by  him  under  the  guidanoe  of  Miss 
Morris,  and  that  he  considered  the  impressions 
made  upon  Mr.  Agassis  to  be  such  as  to  con- 
firm the  statements  of  Mr.  Ooadby  and  Miss 
Morris,  as  fiir  as  there  was  an  opportunity  of 
judfling,  and  that  he  was  in  hopes  that  the 
distinguished  philosopher  would,  in  the  course 
of  next  summer,  become  master  of  the  sub- 
ject so  fiir  as  to  give  his  inferences  to  the  sci- 
entific world. 

Dr.  Hare  suggested  that  the  best  means  of 
protecting  the  trees  against  this  insect  would 
oe  that  of  covering  the  whole  of  the  ground 
under  each  tree  with  cheap  doth  well  painted 
over  with  tar;  of  course  gas  tar  would  be  the 
cheapest  and  probably  the  most  cfficaGiom. 
He  considered  that  this  covering  would  inter- 
cept the  grub  as  it  falls  froan  the  tree  on 
which  it  has  been  hatehed.  By  instinct  it 
seeks  immediately  to  go  into  the  soil.  No 
tree  can  be  attacked  by  insects  that  are  not 
hatched  upon  iU  as  they  are  too  feeble  and 
small  to  travel  from  one  tree  to  anodwr. 


THB    FROHTZ8PZBCB 


OoR  frontispiece  for  this  month  is  a  view  of 
the  wine  house  of  Messrs.  Comeau  &  Son, 
located  on  their  place  at  Latonia,  in  Ken- 
tucky, about  four  miles  from  this  city;  it 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  complete  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The 
great  and  increasing  interest  that  is  felt,  not 
only  here,  but  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  reference  to  the  culture  of  the 
grape  and  the  manufacture  of  wine,  induces 
us  to  devote  some  space  to  this  subject,  par- 
ticularly as  the  Vintage  season  is  about  over, 
and  our  Vignerons  are  now  able  to  determine 
the  result  of  their  labors  and  skill.  Improve- 
ments upon  the  methods  and  practice  pursued 
during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  manufacture 
of  Wine  from  the  Catawba  grape,  are  being 
made  every  year,  and  the  result  is  that  a  very 
superior  wine  is  now  obtained  from  this  grape, 
and  one  which  bids  fair  to  rival  the  most  cele- 


brated brands  of  the  old  country.  The  wines 
manufactured  by  the  Messrs.  Gorneau,  as 
well  as  by  Messrs.  Yeatman,  Longworth,  Bu- 
chanan and  others,  will  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  those  which  are  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities from  the  Ehioe  countries,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  frequently  preferred  by  those 
who  have  been  most  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  Rhenish  wines.  Its  perfect  purity  and 
mild  tonic  properties  render  it  an  important 
addition  to  our  materia  medica,  and  its  use 
as  a  gentle  and  nourishing  stimulant  is  pre- 
scribed by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  medical  faculty.  As  a  table  wine  it 
is  probably  without  a  rival;  there  are  none 
more  harmless  or  less  liable  to  produce  un- 
pleasant efiisets;  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for 
this  wine  has  the  advantage  of  creating  a  Jis- 
iaste  for  the  use  of  stronger  wines  or  spirituous 
liquors,  and  thus  in  fact  may  be  made  the 
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means  of  a  rofiirmation  quite  as  salutary  as 
the  iH  Mai  efforts  of  soine  of  oar  ultra  tem- 
perance reformers. 

One  important  improvement  wbicb  bas  been 
suooessfnllj  introdaced  by  tbe  Messrs.  Cor- 
neau  is  ike  stemming  of  the  grape  by  a  very 
simple  and  rapid  process,  and  wbicb  also  in- 
creases tbe  pecniiar  aroma  or  bouquet  of  tbe 
wine.  Many  attempts  bave  been  made  to 
accomplish  this  result  heretofore,  but  they 
hare  either  failed  entirely,  or  bave  been  found 
ittpraoticahle  for  large  crops;  tbe  method  of 
tbe  Messrs.  Coraeau  is  remarkable  for  its  ra-< 


pidity ;  two  tnen  being  able  to  stem,  mash  and 
place  In  tbe  press  near  eighty  bushels  of 
grapes  in  about  three  hours.  We  understand 
that  tbey  intend  introducing  some  further  im- 
provements during  the  next  season,  which 
will  facilitate  their  operations  to  a  greater 
extent  than  those  which  they  now  possess. 

A  sketch  of  the  details  of  wine  making  as 
pursued  at  this  establishment  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  our  readers,  and  which  will 
be  readily  understood  by  a  reference  to  the 
accompanying  cuts  of  tbe  plan  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  wine  house. 


PXmAJX  op  THB  wins  HOT78B. 


A.  Door  opening  to  the  Vineyard  by  which 
the  grapes  are  brought  into  tbe  wine  house. 

B.  Baok  door  of  wine  bouse. 

C.  Front  door  of  wine  bouse. 

D.  Opening  through  which  the  stems  are 
thrown  from  the  machine. 

E.  Tables  for  picking  over,  and  assorting 
the  fimit  previous  to  being  stemmed. 

F.  Stemming  and  crushing  apparatus. 

0»  Laige  press— capaoity  of  one  hundred 
buriiels. 

H,  SmaU  press — capaoity  of  forty  bushels. 
X.  Door  opening  into  tbe  basement. 


The  following  are  the  various  operations  of 
tbe  manufacturing  process,  from  tbe  gathering 
of  tbe  grape  to  the  bottling  of  the  wine. 

1.  Gathering. — The  grapes  when  fully  ripe 
are  gathered  in  baskets  containing  about  a 
bushel,  as  well  as  in  a  aort  of  "  pannier"  of 
wood,  made  very  light  and  strong,  and  which 
is  supported  by  straps,  or  thongs  of  Willow, 
on  tbe  bade  ef  the  picker,  as  represented  in 
the  frontispiece;  they  are  brought  from  the 
vineyard  in  this  manner  and  thrown  upon  the 
picking  tables  where  they  are  earefiiUy  as«> 
sorted. 
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2.  Picking. — Thii  coiuigta  in  remoTiDg  by 
hand,  idl  green,  Bbriveled  or  deujed  grapes, 
which  ue  tbrawn  into  tnts  or  benels  and 
pressed  separatelj,  to  make  a  commoa  vine  or 
vinegar.  The  finest  grapes  are  carried  tbence 
to  the  stemmiug  apparatus.  There  they  un- 
dergo another  operation. 

3.  JSVenntn^.-:- Beside  the  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  wine  which  this  process 
imparts,  there  is  another  material  advantage 
derived  from  it,  which  consists  in  the  diminu- 
lioQ  of  the  balk  or  Tolnme  of  any  given 
quantity  of  grapes  in  bunches.  The  large 
press  of  the  Messrs.  Comean  being  capable 
of  containing  upward  of  an  handred  bushels 
after  the  stems  are  removed;  from  which 
about  four  hundred  gallons  of  wine  may  be 
obtained. 

"Stemming"  consists  in  separating  the 
berries  from  the  stem ;  it  ia  done  in  F.,  (of 
the  ground  plan]  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
of  which  a  wood  cut  is  appended. 


The  grapes  are  thrown  on  the  irire  sieve 
M.,  which  is  open  enough  to  allow  the  berries 
to  pass,  but  retains  the  stems ;  a  little  plank, 
P.,  is  held  in  an  inclined  position  to  which  a 
backward  and  forward  movement  is  given,  so 
ai  to  force  the  berries  through  the  sieve,  and 
to  remove  out  of  the  way  all  the  stems  as  they 
are  stript ;  with  the  aid  of  this  apparatus,  two 
men  oan,  in  the  course  of  three  hours,  if  reg- 


ntarly  supplied  with  grapes,  stem  from  70  to 
80  bushels.  Improvements  might  be  made, 
by  which  the  manual  labor  would  be  dimin- 
ished; but  this  simple  and  cheap  apparatus, 
which  Mr.  Corneau  has  introduced,  is  gener- 
ally  used  by  the  wine  manu&cturers  of  France. 

4.  Mathing. — After  passing  through  the 
stemming  process  the  grapes  fall  into  a  wooden 
mill,  coDsisting  of  two  rollers  ridged  obliquely, 
to  one  of  which  is  attached  a  set  of  screws 
by  which  their  distance  from  each  other  may 
be  graduated  to  the  proper  degree;  it  being 
deurable  that  erery  grape  should  be  crushed 
but  that  the  seed  should  not  be  broken. 

The  rollers  are  turned  by  hand ;  the  above 
wood  cut  exhibits  in  R.  R.,  a  section  of  these 
rollers,  and  that  which  follows  shows  two  men, 
one  Btemmiag,  the  other  mashing  the  grapes. 


From  the  rollers,  the  grape  (being  entirely 
separated  from  the  stem  and  thoroughly 
mashed)  passes  into  the  press,  where  the  final 
operation  of  separating  the  juice  is  performed. 
The  wine  passes  from  the  bed  of  the  press  by 
means  of  a  conductor,  into  the  basement,  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  into  casks  containing 
260  gallons  eaoh^  these,  though  by  no  meana' 
of  so  large  a  siie  as  those  used  by  some  of 
our  wine  manufacturers,  are  of  a  veiy  conve- 
nient capacity  for  ordinary  crops.  The  first 
fermentation  takes  place  immediately,  and  at 
the  endofnx  or  eight  weekstbt  wins  beoomcs 
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perfectly  clear— or  wbat  is  tecbnicallj  termed '  debted  for  tbe  sketob  and  drawings  wbicb 
"^a«" — ^a  second  fermentation  takes  place  form  tbe  subject  of  this  notice, 
in  the  spring  about  tbe  period  of  tbe  blooming  The  great  degree  of  interest  wbich  attaches 
of  tbe  grape.  Tbe  wine  should  not  be  bottled  to  this  subject  will  induce  us  hereafter  to  give 
until  it  is  at  least  one  year  old,  tbougb  it  is '  to  our  readers  aU  the  information  in  regard  to 
frequently  bottled  for  immediate  use,  just  pre-  it  which  we  may  be  able  to  obtain.  It  will 
vbus  to  tbe  second  fermentation ;  this  may  be  readily  be  conceded  that  Cincinnati  and  its 
done  with  safety  if  tbe  bottles  cau  be  kept  in  ^  vicinity  will,  iu  all  probability,  become  the 
a  very  cool  place.  There  are  many  who  think '  great  head  quarters  of  the  wine  manufac- 
tbe  Catawba  wine  is  better  at  this  period  turing  interests  of  this  country,  and  being 
than  ever  afterward.  thus  surrounded  by  all  tbe  practical  as  well 

Tbe  large  press  of  tbe  Messrs.  Corneau  was '  as  theoretical  authorities  on  the  subject,  we 
constructed  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Oengembre  of  Paris,  shall  be  prepared  to  say  all  that  is  necessary 
a  gentleman  of  great  scientific  and  artistic  to  be  said  in  reference  to  so  important  and 
acquirements,  and  to  wbose  pencil  we  are  in-  interesting  a  matter. 


A-AN-aA. 

A  NEW  DOUBLE  TBAIBIE  BOSE. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  was  only  to  perpetuate  a  memento  of  the  poor 
banded  in  for  publication  by  one  of  our  ear-  Wyandottes,  who  were  induced  to  relinquish 
liest  and  most  zealous  horticulturists,  and  the ;  their  beautiful  reservation  upon  tbe  plains  of 
Editor  is  thankful  to  him  for  enabling  bim  to  the  Tymocbtee,  in  our  own  state,  where  I  have 
welcome  a  communication  from  a  fair  corres- 1  seen  them  enjoying  their  homes  and  the  rem- 
pendent  in  tbe  further  West,  especially  as  it  i  nant  of  their  native  soil,  with  as  much  seat 
is  tbe  herald  of  the  approach  of  another '  as  any  of  their  successors  now  do — so  strong 
native  Climbing  Rose.  The  dried  specimen  ,  was  their  attachment  to  the  soil,  that  it  was 
sent  in  tbe  letter  appears  very  double  and  a  supposed  when  I  first  saw  them,  that  they 
compact  head;  i  would    remain    among    us.      They    were, 

This  is  not  tbe  first  instance  of  tbe  Garden  j  indeed,  the  last  to  depart  from  our  borders, 
of  Nature  emulating  tbe  efforts  of  man  to  \  and  it  was  a  sad  day  to  me,  when  they  were 


produce  double  flowers ;  we  have  already  at 
least  two  of  this  very  species,  which  were 
found  double  in  their  wild  state,  in  our  own 
neighborhood,  tbe  Montjoy  multiflora,  and 


leaving  our  port  on  the  steamboats,  crowded, 
sick  and  dispirited,  and  not  as  those  who  are 
seeking  the  land  of  promise.  Alas !  it  has 
been  a  sorrowful  change  for  them.  Many  have 


Dr.  Wortbington,  noticed  in  the  first  number  since  died.    Their  number  has  been  reduced 


of  our  Review,  under  the  bead  of  Prairie 
Roses.  When  shall  we  discover  tbe  secret 
of  making  double  flowers  ?  so  much  admired 
by  florists,  and  so  much  despised  by  botanists, 
The  name  Ma-an-ga,  as  proposed  by  tbe 
oorrespondent,  should  be  adopted,  were  it 


two-fifths,  or  forty  per  cent.,  in  the  five  years- 
that  have  elapsed  since  they  left  Ohio. 

Indian  Territory,  Wyandotte  Agency^   ) 

July  tbe  15th,  1850.    ) 

Maj.  Gano:  Knowing  tbe  interest  you 
feel  in  the  science  of  Horticulture,  I  have  ta- 
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ken  the  liberty  of  inclosing  a  specimen  of  wild 
double  Multiflora  rose  that  grows  in  this 
oountr J.  It  was  discovered  by  a  young  Wy- 
andotte girl,  whose  perception  of  the  beautiful 
is  a  source  of  admiration  to  me.  As  I  had 
never  seen  a  double  wild  rose,  and  not  recol- 
lecting that  any  were  described  in  the  books, 
I  thought  it  might  prove  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  flora  of  our  country,  and  therefore 
determined  to  forward  this  specimen  to  you, 
and,  if  a  new  variety,  through  you  present, 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Cincinnati, 
a  rose  bush  in  the  spring,  when  it  cau  be 
transplanted  without  hazard.  I  so  much 
doubted  its  growing  wild,  that  its  graceful 
discoverer  piloted  me  through  the  prairie  to 
the  spot  three  days  ago.  There,  on  the  point 
of  a  ridge,  in  a  space  not  more  than  20  feet 
square,  they  were  climbing  over  undergrowth 
making  the  wilderness  indeed  blossom  like 
the  rose ;  but  to  mo  its  situation  was  most 
curious,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  surrounded, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  elevation,  by  a  wilder* 


ness  of  the  single  wild  rose  and  pea  vines.  A 
lively  imagination  might  fancy  the  ridge  to 
be  the  burial  place  of  some  of  the  aborigines, 
thus  decorated  by  pious  hands  long  sinoe 
moldered  into  dust. 

Should  thi^  prove  a  new  variety,  I  would 
be  glad  that  it  should  perpetuate  the  name  of 
its  graceful  discoverer  Tecke  Nehame  Ma-^ 
an-gay  which  the  United  States  interpreter 
tells  me  may  be  rendered  into  English,  The 
tost  of  Wyandotte.  Me-an-ga  is  an  epithet 
of  endearment,  meaning  bright  looking.  I 
called  at  her  mother's  cottage,  and  found  tbeir 
garden  filled  with  beautiful  wild  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs,  collected  by  the  daughter. 
One  shrub  with  its  long  spikes  of  pale  yellow 
flowers  and  graceful,  fairy,  locust  like  leaves 
was  very  pretty,  bat  her  hedge  of  wild  roses 
excited  most  intense  admiration.  There  is  a 
cluster  now  lying  before  me,  on  which  there 
are  twenty  full  blown  roses  and  eight  buds ; 
they  have  been  in  bloom  since  June  15. 

Mart  S.  Clarkson. 


ROOT  PRUKOrO  FBACH  TRBBB.— OORCUIiID  A^AIN. 


The  reader's  attention  is  especially  direct- 
ed to  the  subject  of  the  first  part  of  the  following 
article.  The  writer  is  one  of  our  most  practical 
philosophers — no  theorist  —  his  suggestions 
are  founded  in  such  excellent  good  sense,  tbat 
tlieir  trial  is  very  desirable  for  those  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  "  luscious  peach/' — 
and  who  is  not  so  interested?  In  the  first 
place,  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  this  cut-* 
ting  ofT  a  portion  of  the  roots  of  a  bearing 
tree  will  not  be  likely  to  produce  the  effect 
anticipated  for  tbe  orchard,  that  was  observed 
in  the  vinery;  if  so,  and  if  no  injurious  ef- 
fects follow,  then  it  will  be  worthy  of  a  trial. 
The  best  time  to  perform  the  operation  re- 
mains to  be  settled  by  actual  experiment — 
whether  while  the  tree  is  still  clothed  with 
leaves,  or  even  after  they  have  all  fallen.  In 
our  mild  climate  and  open  winters,  a  certain 
amount  of  circulation  of  the  sap  is  carried  on 
whenever  the  gronnd  is  not  absolutely  frozen, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  a  good  callus  is 


formed  even  in  cuttings  of  roses  and  other 
woody  plants,  placed  in  the  ground  at  any 
time  during  the  winter,  but  more  especially 
as  the  spring  advances — ^how  muck  more  like- 
ly to  occur  in  the  cut  roots  of  a  standing 
tree  I  That  the  process  will  produce  the  ef- 
fect of  retarding  the  blossoms,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  this  has  ofben  been  observed  in  trans- 
planting trees.  In  1849,  the  only  plum  tree 
on  my  place  whose  blossoms  were  not  destroy- 
ed by  the  frost  of  May,  was  one  which,  hav- 
ing been  moved  that  spring,  did  not  bloom  so 
early  as  the  others.  The  retarding  influence 
is  well  known  to  our  nurserymen,  who  find 
great  advantage  to  their  business,  in  prolong- 
ing the  burried  season  of  spring  sales,  by 
taking  up  and  laying  in  by  the  roots,  all  the 
trees  they  expect  to  dispose  of,  as  well  as 
those  they  have  to  transplant. 

If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the  opening  of  tbe 
buds  will  be  retarded  by  the  root  pruning,  the 
chances  of  the  success  of  the  process  are  much 
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inereased,  and  the  trees  thus  treated  will  be 
placed  in  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
orchard,  as  that  sustained  by  some  apples 
that  naturally  bloom  later  than  their  fellows, 
and  are  notoriously  certain  bearers,  amonfj^ 
which  the  Rawle's  Janet  is  familiar  to  all 
western  orchardists  as  a  sure  crop,  and  yery 
familiarly  known  through  the  country  as  the 
"  neveT'failJ^ 

Try  the  experiment  upon  some  of  your 
trees,  and  if  the  flower  buds  escape  the  effects 
of  the  nights  we  are  to  have  this  winter,  when 
the  mercury  is  to  sink  below  zero,  do  give  the 
editor  an  opportunity  of  laying  the  result  be- 
fore his  readers,  for  the  edification  of  all,  and 
for  the  future  benefit  of  the  community. 

The  curculio  story  is  amuting  and  instruct 
iive,  as  the  publishers  say  of  their  story 
books — though  this  is  a  history^  and  to  be 
taken  as  such — true,  every  word.  It  is  in-* 
structive,  showing,  by  additional  evidence, 
that  persevering  efforts  may  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  a  great  many  of  these  pests,  and 
until  we  know  more  about  the  habits  of  the 
insect,  and  the  history  of  its  subterranean 
life,  its  timidity  makes  it  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
the  watchful  shaker.  Hens  I  have  never  had 
much  faith  in,  since  witnessing  the  apparent 
disgust  manifested  by  a  group  of  Dorkings, 
to  whom  a  handful  of  live  curculios  was  oi-^ 
fered  by  the  amiable  proprietor  of  a  few  nec- 
tarine trees  which  he  had  inclosed  as  a  chick- 
en yard,  in  the  vain  hope  inspired  by  high 
recommendations  from  those  who  advocate 
the  chicken  theory  and  practice,  Poulo-pathy, 
which  has  been  as  highly  lauded  as  some' other 
pathies  that  shall  be  nameless. 

Neither  the  knockings  of  K  Buchanan, 
nor  those  of  friend  D.  Thomas,  who  first 
recommended  the  practice,  need  result  in  the 
injury  of  the  tree,  spiritually  or  bodily — the 
one  uses  a  smart  blow  upon  the  limbs  from 
the  burly  fist  of  his  vinedressers,  by  way  of 
exciting  their  appetites  for  breakfast  and  sup- 


per, stimulated  as  they  are  by  the  prospect  of 
"a  new  hat  if  they  save  half  a  crop ; ''  friend 
Thomas  advised  the  application  of  smart 
blows  with  a  mallet,  upon  the  projecting 
stump  of  a  side  limb  cut  off  for  the  purpose. 
See  Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturist,  page 
318.— Ed. 


Db.  Wabdxr, — 

Dear  Sir — ^We  have  been  favored  the  past 
summer,  as  you  are  aware,  with  the  best  crop 
of  peaches  that  has  been  realised  for  many 
years,  and  could  we  but  have  a  moderate  crop 
every  season,  what  gratification  it  would  af- 
ford us,  in  return  for  the  time,  trouble  and 
expense  that  every  body,  whether  a  fancy 
farmer,  or  one  of  the  old  fashioned  kind,  be- 
stows yearly  upon  this  uncertain  fruit,  hoping, 
almost  against  hope,  that  the  next  year  will 
be  a  favorable  season  for  peaches ;  but,  alas ! 
when  every  thing  appears  propitious,  the  win- 
ter having  been  passed,  when  the  buds  have 
escaped  the  severity  of  cold  below  zero,  and 
have  been  unharmed  by  sleet  and  other  acci- 
dents, the  owner  wakes  up  some  morning 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  finds  his  orchard 
blackened  by  the  last  night's  frost.  To 
find  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  would  be  a  great 
desideratum ;  but  as  we  can  not  control  the 
elements,  we  must  endeavor  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency in  another  way.  When  Mahomet  dis- 
covered, that,  despite  all  entreaties,  the  moun- 
tain obstinately  refused  to  come  to  him,  he 
sagely  concluded  to  exercise  his  own  powers 
of  locomotion,  and  go  to  it ;  so  let  us  endeavor 
to  profit  by  casual  observations  that  we  may 
have  made,  and  apply  the  principle  deduced 
to  our  advantage  in  this  case. 

Having  in  my  vinery  several  young  peach 
trees  that  were  severely  root  pruned  last  au- 
tumn, by  digging  up  the  inside  grspe  border 
to  within  two  feet  of  the  trees,  I  noticed  this 
spring,  that,  although  under  glass,  the  leaf 
buds  did  not  burst  until  a  week  after  those  in 
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the  orobards.  Thence  I  infer  thftt  a  similar 
operation  performed  upon  the  orohard  trees 
would  have  the  effect  of  retarding  their  bloom 
to  Buob  a  degree  that  they  might  escape  the 
influence  of  a  late  frost.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, as  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  which  we  can 
neither  control  nor  prevent,  that  we  adopt 
means  to  avoid  a  collision  with  it.  If  in  this 
month  a  circular  trench  be  dug,  say  two  spades 
deep,  within  four  feet  of  the  tree,  the  ends  of 
the  roots  thus  out  off,  will  form  a  callus  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  will  be  obliged  to  throw 
out  a  new  set  of  fibrous  roots  in  the  spring 
before  the  buds  will  expand;  I  have  no  doubt 
this  will  retard  the  Uossoms  at  least  ten  days, 
without  the  least  injury  to  the  tree,  and  thus 
secure  a  crop  of  this  luscious  fruit ;  always 
supposing,  however,  as  I  have  assumed  in  the 
premises,  that  the  buds  had  escaped  all  pre- 
vious mischances  of  the  winter. 

My  object  in  suggesting  this  plan  now,  is 
that  it  may  be  tri»  d,  at  least  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, by  several  of  your  subscribers  in  differ- 
ent localities,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
lested — and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  you  do 
not  hear  of  its  good  effects  where  applied, 
should  the  blossoms  happen  to  be  frozen  again 
next  April.  Yours, 

W.  R. 

Cliflon,  October,  1850. 


Curoulio  Again. 

I  notice  in  the  first  numberof  the  Western 
Horticultural  Review,  an  article  by  Mr.  Ba- 
ohanan  in  relation  to  Curculio,  and  as  his  suc- 
cess was  so  great,  I  thought  I,  also,  would 
give  my  experience  in  the  plum  business. 

My  trees  were  first  planted  in  an  orchard, 
where  they  ^ilcd  to  retain  their  fruit — ^then 
moved  into  a  poultry  yard,  and  surrounded 
by  hens,  chickens,  ducks  and  pigs,  for  two 
years,  but  with  never  a  plum  to  ripen :  next 
a  hen  with  young  chickens  were  fastened  in  a 
ooop  under  each  tree,  so  as  to  be  "  convenient 


to  the  bugs  " ;  all  this  would  not  do.  I  then 
tried  fresh  manure,  as  recommended  by  a  wri* 
ter  in  the  Horticulturist,  which  exceUent  pa- 
per I  faithfully  read  every  month,  but  I  found 
that  the  kind  of  Ourculio  about  my  plaee  had 
no  particular  instinct  nor  objection  to  odors 
— so  this  failed,  and  for  two  years  no  efforts 
were  made,  the  thing  appeared  hopeless,  and 
still  the  same  happy  results  were  witnessed ; 
but  last  winter  there  was  so  much  talk  about 
knockings  of  all  kinds,  plum  tree  knockings 
included,  that  I  plucked  up  courage  and  de- 
termined to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  engaged  my 
two  little  sons'  assistance,  watched  carefully 
for  the  proper  time  to  commence  operations, 
and  began  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  May,  when 
we  killed  262,  from  20  trees — ^next  day  we 
killed  32— on  the  22d,  38— on  the  23d.  58— 
on  the  24th,  46— on  the  25th,  28— on  the 
27th,  38— on  the  28th,  24— on  the  29tb,  76— 
on  the  30th,  10 — on  the  81st,  11— on  June 
1st,  10— on  the  3d,  17— on  the  4th,  6—668 
in  all — enough,  one  might  think,  to  sting  ev- 
ery plum  on  the  place — ^from  this  period  we 
tried  every  few  days,  without  catching  any  of 
them ;  at  this  time  the  fruit  was  nearly  full 
size,  and  most  of  the  trees  so  loaded  as  to  re- 
quire props;  and  I  congratulated  myself  that 
there  was  at  length  a  result  worth  talking 
about,  and  that  the  knockings  must  be  be- 
lieved in.  Full  of  this  conviction,  I  left  home 
on  the  3d  of  July,  and  on  my  return,  after  an 
absence  of  ten  days,  I  found  a  great  deal  of 
the  fruit  stung — it  had  commenced  ripening, 
and  could  not  be  shaken  without  injury — so 
the  insect  continued  its  ravages  until  all  the 
fruit  was  gone. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  trees  are  near  his  house, 
and  have  a  foot  path  among  them,  which  is 
much  used ;  this,  no  doubt,  contributes  to  bis 
success.  I  lost  a  great  many  plums  by  rot, 
which  did  not  affect  his,  although  there  is  not 
much  difference  in  the  situation  and  soil. 

Where  does  the  second  crop  come  from  ? 
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ifl  a  pasEfiag  qvotkn.  Wilh  aH  ikeir  im-  •  fnooess  irill  not  do  lor  lu^  trees,  even  with 
pated  KuCMd,  eui  it  be  poenbfe  tbat  a  por-  gum  elasiie  upon  the  end  of  a  ponoder ;  I 
tioD  of  the  hrrs  fie  deep  in  the  ground  dor-  killed  one  tree,  and  ponnded  the  bark  off  of 
iDg  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  on  purpose '  aeveral  while  engaged  in  the  work,  notwith- 
to  aroid  bong  kiDed  whfle  the  knoekings  are !  standing  all  my  care;  for  the  tree  is  injured 
in  progress?  I  by  the  bruisbg,  even  though  it  be  not  abso* 

One  word  more:  the  shaking  or  jarring  lately  barked.  W.  B. 


IfORAIa  HIFLUENGB  OF  QABDBNINCI. 


Iv  there  were  anj  doubt  as  to  the  influenee 
cf  gardening  on  the  minds  and  general  habits 
of  the  working  classes,  the  simple  fact,  that 
the  clergy  of  all  denonunatioos  are  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  its  patrons  and  promoters, 
sbould  eonvinee  us  of  its  beneficial  tendency ; 
bat  a  transitcny  glance  at  the  inmates  of  a 
cottage,  where  the  garden  is  neatly  cultiva- 
ted, is  enough  to  show  that  the  concomitants 
of  industry — comfort  and  prudence — reiffn 
OTer  the  afiairs  of  the  place.  In  a  work, 
which  we  hardly  recollect  the  subject  of,  there 
was  almost  a  sermon  comprised  in  a  single 
eentence.  It  is  strongly  impressed  on  our 
memory,  and  is  pertinent  to  the  matter  here. 
The  author  says : — "  Gardeoing  is  the  most 
rational  of  all  recreations.  It  teaches  fore- 
tbought,  industry,  and  economy  of  time.  It 
exerts  the  mind — ^invigorates  the  frame,  and 
constantly  reminds  us  of  the  great  God,  whose 
band  is  imprinted  on  every  leaf,  and  who,  in 
his  bountiful  goodness,  rewards  us  with  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  To  teach  the  cottager  to 
manage  his  garden,  is  to  lead  him  to  happi- 
ness. To  induce  the  higher  classes  to  love 
flowers,  is  to  find  them  innocent  gratification, 
and  provide  employment  for  thousands." 

Toere  is  truth  in  every  word  of  this.  *'  Gar- 
dening is  the  most  rational  of  all  recreations." 
It  is  healthful,  and  every  hour  expended  on  it 
as  an  occupation,  is  rewarded  by  the  effect  of 
it  on  crops.  The  industry  bestowed  on  a  gar- 
den is  always  profitable,  and  the  profit  sweet- 
ens labor.  It  is  a  sorry  thing  to  contemplate 
the  hours  that  are  wasted  by  the  laboring 
classes  in  those  places  where  there  are  no 
gardens,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  helped. — 
What  is  a  man  to  do  when  he  leaves  his  work  ? 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  can  sit  down 
quietly  for  hours,  yet  what  can  he  occupy  his 
mind  with  ?    He  may,  while  away  some  of  the 


time  with  reading ;  but  reading,  notwithstand- 
ing cheap  literature,  is  expensive.  He  seeks 
in  society  the  amusement  which  he  can  not  find 
alone,  and  society  can  only  be  found  at  the 
public  house ;  then  there  is  a  double  evil,  be- 
cause, beside  the  waste  of  precious  hours^ 
there  is  a  necessary  expenditure,  or,  perhaps, 
he  resorts  to  the  skittle-ground  the  begatelle 
table,  or  other  gambling  amusements,  in  which 
case  the  loss  to  his  family  is  far  more  serious. 
Man  is  a  social  animal,  and  unless  he  has  oc- 
cupation, he  gets  into  mischief.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  a  man  without  a  garden  goes  to 
the  public  house;  and  he  can  not  do  so  with- 
out spending  money,  which  would  be  useful 
on  his  childrons*  backs,  or  in  the  purchase  of 
household  comforts.  Many  an  industrious 
man,  unused  to  tippling,  has  been  totally  ru- 
ined by  his  leisure ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  are  no  means  of  profitably 
employing  the  interval  between  business  and 
bea-time.  If  a  man  has  his  garden  be  blends 
amusement  with  labor,  and  profit  with  both. 
Gardening  teaches  forethought,  because  all 
the  operations  are  performed  with  a  view  to 
the  future.  We  sow,  because  we  desire  to 
reap.  We  plan  all  our  affairs  with  regard  to 
some  ulterior,  not  a  present  result,  and  this 
gives  us  a  habit  of  thinking  and  of  calcula- 
tion. A  piece  of  ground  is  no  sooner  cleaned 
of  its  crops,  than  we  begin  to  consider  what 
is  the  best  thing  to  occupy  it  with,  and  how 
soon  it  will  be  vacant  agara.  Gardening  ex- 
alts the  mind ;  of  this  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Every  leaf  and  flower  proclaims  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty.  The 
man  who  can  watch  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  effects  of  tne  seasons,  without 
being  impressed  with  a  proper  notion  of  his 
Maker's  bounty*  must  be  insensible  to  every 
thing.     Gardening   invigorates    the  frame. 
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Tbere  is  bardlj  aB  exeroiso  so  healthful; 
the  whole  body  is  in  motion  in  the  different 
operations :  the  digging,  hoeing  and  weeding 
keep  all  the  muscles  in  play ;  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all,  that  the  smell  of  tbe  newly 
turned  earth  is  congenial  to  health ;  a  fact 
proved,  also,  by  the  longevity  and  healthy 
lives  of  the  agricultural  laborers.  Tbe  man 
who  loves  his  garden,  wants  no  other  amuse- 
ment ;  and  instead  of  wasting  his  substance 
in  the  very  natural  pursuit  of  occupation  for 
his  mind  among  companions  similarly  situa- 
ted, he  finds  every  shilling  in  his  pocket,  and 
the  economy  of  his  household  greatly  as- 
sisted by  the  crops  in  his  garden  ;  independ- 
ently of  which,  there  is  downright  enjoyment, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  from  the  time  the 
ground  is  due  to  the  period  of  reaping  the 
fruit.  The  clergy  have  seen  this,  and  are, 
therefore,  warm  patrons  of  the  science. — 
They  have  seen,  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
to  give' a  man  a  garden  is  to  givo  him  pro- 
fitable occupation  for  his  leisure  hours,  and 
keep  him  out  of  mischief;  and  they  have 
always  been  foremost  in  the  promotion  of 
horticultural  societies  and  allotments  of  land 
to  the  poor.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
change  that  has  been  made  in  whole  towns 
and  villages  by  the  establishment  of  horti- 
cultural societies  and  tbe  encouragement  of 
cottage  gardening.  It  ii*  also  incredible  to 
witness  the  improvement  that  a  few  allot- 
ments have  maae ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  are  not  means  taken  to 
increase  the  number  of  gardens,  for  there 
are  very  few  things  which  contribute  so  much 
to  the  changing  of  idlers  and  drunkarks  into 
useful  members  of  society,  as  the  means  they 
afford  of  usefully  engaging  their  leisure  time. 
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OmiwionB  in  the  Horticultural  Trans- 
actions. 

The  preparation  of  these  Reports  for  the 
printer  having  been  attended  to  by  different 
persons,  tbe  Editor  has  found  several  discre- 
pancies and  omissions,  which  he  haa  endea- 
vored, as  far  as  possible,  to  correct,  and  here 
adds  some  further  items : 

RiCHAAP  JvNNiNOS,  QardencT  to  Piatt 
Evens,  exhibited  two  Bouquets,  and  cut 
Dahlias,  Egg  Plants  and  Pumpkins. 

E.  Shbedbk, — Potatoes. 

Fi^MBN  Ball, — Quinces,  and  several  va- 
rictiea  of  fine  Apples. 


Thekmom'r 


& 
1 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


a 
§ 

51 
62 
48 
48 
54 
37 
40 
41 
48 
60 
65 
54 
42 
47 
46 
57 
62 
52 
45 
37 
38 
48 
53 
43 
41 
37 
36 
33 
38 


N 

■ 

72 

66 
67 
69 
57 
63 
59 
67 
71 
69 
75 
59 
62 
64 
72 
80 
67 
57 
46 
74 
63 
70 
62 
54 
49 
45 
55 
60 
61 
61 
69 


Wkathxr. 

SauriM. 

Noon. 

Sunset 

dear 

cloudy 

dear 

do 

clear 

do 

do 

do 

do 

fog,  clear 

do 

do 

do    do 

variable 

do 

clear 

clear 

do 

do 

do 

do 

fog,  clear 

do 

do 

clear 

do 

cloudy 

rain 

ralB 

do 

cloudy 

clear 

clear 

do 

variable 

do 

fog,  clear 

clear 

do 

do    do 

do 

do 

do    do 

do 

do 

do 

variable 

rain 

rain,  d'y 

cloudy 

var— cPy 

do    do 

do 

dear 

clear 

do 

do 

do 

variable 

do 

fog,  clear 

clear 

do 

do 

do 

do 

cloudy 

rain 

rain 

do 

doady 

doudy 

do 

va'le  do 

do 

variable 

variable 

variable 

clear 

clear 

clear 

do 

do 

do 

fog,   do 

60 

do 

do    do 

do 

do 

do    do 

do 

do 

^ 


.40 


.20 
.15 
.15 


.30 


30  37 

31  { 43 

Rain  during  the  month inchee   1,20 

Clear  days  in  the  month 16 

Variable  (cloudy  at  times) 13 

Cloudy  (sun  not  visible) 3 

Meaa  iem.  of  min. 46^  60 

Po     do       do 62^76 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 54,65 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Oct.  1849 55,04 

do    1848 56,04 

do    1847 55,33 

do    1846 5431 

do    1645 56,43 

do    1844 52,86 

do    1843 50.75 


—  —  _____ »-  — 

Mean  of  the  above  eight  months 54.49 

OBssavATioNB. — A  remarkably  pleasant  month— 
far  less  rain  than  usual— calms  on  more  or  lest  of  98 
days  ;  light  brezes  on  more  or  less  of  26,  and  brisk 
breeiee  a  portion  of  6  days.    No  high  wind. 

The  max.  temp,  was  at  sun  rise  on  the  17th,  18th) 
19th  and  23d.  Thera  was  not  one  day  in  July  in 
which  the  sun  was  not  visible ;  but  one  in  August ; 
not  one  in  September  :  and  three  in  October,-^ 
being  four  sfrMlijf  ciondy  days  in  four  months. 

JOHN  LEA. 


Jfor^an  4*  Optrend,  Priafsr*. 
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DECEMBEB,   1850. 


Tub  subject  of  Hedging  baa  boen  so  often 
presented  to  the  reading  public,  tbat  it  would 
seem  to  h&vo  been  worn  threadbare  long  ere 
this.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  so  few  hedges  are 
to  be  fennd  through  onr  country?  One  of 
two  reasons  would  appear  to  be  a  satisfactory 
cxplanfttioa  — either,  hedges  have  not  an- 
swered and  will  not  anEwer  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  designed,  or,  the  ioHtructioos 
which  bave  been  given  to  the  public  have  not 
been  followed,  if  safficiently  accurate  end 
minute  in  tbcir  details,  to  enable  the  beginner 
to  effect  the  object  h«  has  set  out  to  perform. 

The  former  hypothesis  I  am  wholly  un- 
prepared to  admit;  far  hedges  have    been 
anccessfally  used  in  other  lands,  and  aomc 
persons  have  succeeded  with  them  in  our  own 
country,  greatly  ornaioentitig  the  landscape, 
with-their  beautiful  lines  of  green,  and  ma- 
king s  mOBt  effectual  barrier  or  fence  of  the 
most  durable  character,  instead  of  the  i 
sightly  ligzag  of  dead  timber  piled  up  as 
see  it  throughout  our  new  settlements,  i 
whieh  are  constantly  subject  to  decay;  oreven 
the  more  neat,  yet  stiff,  formal  fences  of  pales 
and  boards,  which  hare  the  advantage  of  oc- 
cupying less  ground,  but  are  still  subject  1 1 
iceaj,  and  require  renewal  in  a  few  years. 


The  latter  supposition  is  forced  upon  me,  by 
observations  made  upon  so  many  attempts  at 
Hedging  which  have  resulted  in  disappoint- 
ment, every  where  around  us,  and  which  can 
not  fail  to  bring  the  practice  into  disfavor. 

It  is  with  no  expectation  that  I  am  better 
qualified  thau  those  who  have  written  hereto- 
fore, to  instruct  community  in  the  best  methods 

constructing  a  live  fence,  that  this  essay  is 
attempted;  but  I  fear  that  the  frequent  fail< 
ures  in  the  results  of  those  who  have  planted, 
will  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  others  from 
attempting  in  this  way  to  do  their  share  of 
the  laudable  work  of  beantifjiog  our  country, 
desirable  that  the  whole  system  should 
he  relieved  from  the  odium  of  failure  which 
threatens  to  attach  to  it ;  if  this  can  be  done 
by  pointing  out  some  of  the  glaring  defects 
of  nearly  all  of  the  hedges  whiub  have  fallen 
under  my  notice,  I  shall  feel  that  good  service 
will  have  been  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Hor- 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  a  description 
of  the  beauty  of  these  live  green  fences,  their 
effect  upon  tbe  landscape,  especially  as  they 
are  observed  on  an  uneven  surface,  rising  and 
falling  in  easy  and.  natural  cnrvei— must  be 
seen  to  be  fully  appreciated — particularly  by 
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those  of  us  who  have  grown  up  on  the  confines 
of  the  wilderness,  and  who,  after  a  long  ride 
in  an  unbroken  forest,  have  often  been  charmed 
with  meeting  even  a  worm  fence  inclosing 
onlja  newly  planted  corn  field  in  a  deadening; 
charmed,  because  it  was  an  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  civilization — ^but  bow  much  more 
shall  we  not  be  charmed,  when  in  the  advance 
of  higher  culture,  we  come  to  see,  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  stumps,  the  advent  of 
these  beautiful  inelosures  of  our  fields  and 
gardens,  well  grown  and  well  trimmed  live 
fences  I 

Hedges  are  applicable  to  various  purposes 
upon  the  Farm,  the  Lawn,  and  the  Garden, 
and  their  management  and  the  selection  of 
the  different  plants,  in  each  case,  depends 
upon  the  object  to  be  attained,  whether  it  be 
a  fence,  a  screen,  or  a  shelter,  or  some  com- 
bination of  any  or  all  of  these. 

For  a  Fence,  the  stronger  growing  hedge 
plants  should  be  selected,  those  having  thorns 
or  spines,  or  which,  when  judiciously  trimmed, 
will  furnish  short,  stout  branches,  will  best 
effect  the  desired  object.  First  of  these,  for 
this  latitude,  and  further  South,  is  the  Ma- 
dura or  Osage  Orange,  called  also  Bodark, 
(^bois  d^arc,')  anglic^  bow-wood^  a  native  of 
Texas  and  Arkansas,  but  admirably  adapted 
to  our  climate,  growing  luxuriantly  and  with- 
standing the  winters  very  well,  except  that 
when  young  and  grown  too  late  in  the  autumn, 
they  are  sometimes  frozen  back,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  peaches,  plums  and  cherries,  in 
our  nurseries.  The  Madura  claims  our  at- 
tention  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  it& 
beautiful  bright  green  and  shining  foliage 
which  is  retained  until  late  in  the  autumn,  as 
wdl  as  for  its  vigorous  growth,  and  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  it  bears  the  clippings 
necessary  to  make  a  good  hedge.  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  hedge  plant. 

Thorns  of  various  kinds  have  been  exten* 
sively  used,  and  this  was  very  natural,  as 


they  are  so  universally  employed  in  Great 
Britain,  the  land  of  hedges.  The  English 
thorn,  was  most  generally  planted,  not  only 
because  its  fitness  for  this  purpose  was  already 
established  at  home,  but  because  it  was 
more  readily  and  cheaply  obtained  by  im- 
portation from  England  than  our  nursery-men 
could  grow  quicks  of  any  kind  here.  It  has 
perhaps  contributed  much  to  the  disfavor  with 
which  hedges  are  viewed  by  our  countrymen, 
who  have  witnessed  so  many  failures  in  the 
attempts  to  make  fences  with  it  in  the  United 
States.  For  even  when  the  most  fortunate 
planters  have  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
barrier  with  English  Thorns,  whether  by 
plashing  and  trimming,  or  by  trimming  alone, 
they  are  almost  universally  disappointed  in 
the  result,  which  is  nearly  always  a  naked 
fence  of  dead  looking  brush,  destitute  of 
leaves  after  midsummer,  at  which  time,  the 
native  of  a  cooler  and  more  humid  climate, 
suffers  from  our  fervid  sunshine  and  sheds  its 
verdant  clothing. 

The  same  objection  applies  also  to  many 
of  our  own  Thorns — ^but  there  may  be  some 
among  this  beautiful  family  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  defect :  one  is  well  known 
to  be  free  from  it — the  Cock-spur,  {Cratagus 
cms  galli)  used  extensively  about  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  where  are  some  of  the  finest  and 
t>est  grown  hedges,  for  farm  use,  that  are  to 
be  found  on  our  continent.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  our  Middle  States,  and  is  truly 
beautiful,  with  its  deep  green  polished  leaves, 
which  are  long  and  entire,  with  a  seriated 
margin ;  the  thorns  are  long,  slender  and  tough, 
but  not  quite  so  stiff  as  those  on  the  Madura. 

The  native  Crab  Apple  is  sometimes  used, 
it  is  easily  grown  from  seed,  but  is  not  so  vig- 
orous as  some  other  plants ;  it  bears  clipping 
very  well,  is  exquisitely  beautiful  when  dothed 
with  its  fragrant  blossoms,  but  loses  its  leaves 
at  midsummer,  like  most  of  the  Thorns. 

The  Buck  Thorn,  Bhamnus  oathartica  hae 
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been  nsed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
Northern  States,  to  which,  for  its  hardiness  it 
is  especially  adapted.  It  retains  its  small, 
green  leaves  till  late  in  the  autaoin,  beiog 
now  (the  middle  of  November)  quite  green.  A. 
H.  Ernst  has  a  pretty  screen  of  this  plant 
apon  the  top  of  his  garden  wall  bordering  upon 
the  Harrison  tnmpike,  which  is  very  neatly 
trimmed  and  promises  to  make  a  good  fence. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply 
the  Honey  Locust  to  this  purpose,  but,  so  far 
«8  they  have  come  under  my  notice,  all  have 
failed — too  often,  no  doubt,  from  the  same 
causes  which  have  prevented  success  in  other 
plantings.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  vigorous  in  its 
growth  and  wfll  undoubtedly  require  more 
vigilance  than  some  of  our  hedge  dressers  will 
consent  to  bestow  upon  its  treatment.  Though 
in  favorable  rituations,  the  Oleditschia  be- 
eomes  a  large  tree,  every  one  must  have 
observed  the  effect  of  dipping;  in  the  com- 
pact and  round  bunches  composed  of  shwt 
branches,  making  an  impenetrable  mass  where 
ever  one  of  these  plants  has  grown  in  an  open 
eommon  or  a  closely  fed  pasture,  where  the 
eattle  have  browsed  off  the  tender  young 
shoots  as  fast  aa  they  were  produced.  This 
effect  has  satisfied  me  that  it  will  become 
one  of  the  best  plants  for  strong  outside  fen- 
ces, and  its  advantages  are  I  efly  these: — 
its  easy  propagation  from  the  scv  -its  strong 
and  rapid  growth,  its  endurance  of  severe 
clipping,  and  finally,  its  tendency  when  clipped 
to  produce  a  multitude  of  strong  short  jointed 
thoots,  while  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
terrible  thorns  that  bid  defiance  to  the  ap- 
proach of  man  or  beast.  The  cause  of  failure 
in  the  hedges  which  have  fallen  under  my 
own  observation,  has  been,  simply  the  want 
of  trimming,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
bushes  became  tall  trees. 

Other  plants  have  been  used  for  this  purpose 
but  they  need  not  be  mentioned  in  this  place — 
excepting  the  Yellow  Willows,  which  may  be 


well  introduced  where  the  ground  is  too  wet 
for  other  hedge  plants,  for  if  set  very  closely 
and  properly  trimmed  they  will  form  an  impas- 
sable barrier. 

Shelter  from  the  cold  winds  is  often  an  ob- 
ject  of  great  importance  to  the  gardener,  and 
it  is  an  established  fact  that  this  may  be  better 
obtained  from  an  evergreen  hedge,  than  ftom 
a  close  board  fence,  and  the  former  is  certun- 
ly  the  more  sightly  object.  There  is  a  degree 
of  warmth  and  a  comfortable  feeling  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  close  cedar  hedge,  even  on  a 
cold  winter's  day,  that  can  scarcdy  be  im- 
agined— but  which  may  be  realized  by  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the 
observation,  and  all  who  wish  to  enjoy  the 

comfort  of  a  dielter  of  this  kind  will  be 
prompted  to  surround  their  gardens  with 

evergreen  hedges. 

There  are  several  plants  that  are  well  adap- 
ted to  this  purpose  —  but  the  cheapest,  most 
rapidly  produced,  and  therefore  the  most 
desirable  and  most  acceptable  to  all,  is  the 
common  red  cedar,  Juniperus  Virginiana, 
which  is  readily  grown  from  seeds,  and  will  be 
large  enough  for  planting  out  in  two  years, 
and  will  furnish  quite  a  shelter  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  seasons.  It  also  bears  clip- 
pings remarkably  well,  though,  even  if  entirely 
neglected,  it  will  often  become  so  close  as  to  - 
make  a  compact  wall  of  green  from  the  very 
ground.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  incur  the- 
delay  and  trouble  of  raising  from  seed,  may 
always  purchase  the  red  cedar  from  our  nur- 
serymen at  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  American  arbor-vitsD,  Thuja  ocdden- 
talis,  another  native,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  conifers  or  turpentine  bearing  trees, . 
for  the  purposes  we  have  under  consideration — 
it  is  found  in  our  nurseries  of  a  suitable  size 
for  planting,  and  well  furnished  with  branches 
to  the  ground — the  best  mode  of  propaga- 
tii^  it  is  by  layering  the  lower  branches,  which 
root  very  freely  and  may  be  removed  after  one : 
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season.  This  plant  is  wonderfnlly  improved 
by  clipping,  some  specimens  that  were  very 
open  and  straggling  in  tbe  spring,  have  been 
made  quite  thick  and  bushy  in  one  summer 
by  having  their  limbs  judiciously  shortened 
in,  and  then  formed  quite  ornamental  objects. 

The  Chinese  arbor- vitae,  Thuja  orientalis, 
is  another  evergreen  of  great  beauty  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a  shelter-hedge,  though 
less  fit  than  either  of  the  two  preceding,  to 
make  a  fence  to  resist  the  inroads  of  marau- 
ders of  any  kind.  Other  species,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  especially  the  beau- 
tiful Californian  T.  imbricaia;  though,  as  yet, 
too  rare  to  be  thus  applied. 

In  the  Eastern  States  where  evergreens  of 
every  sort  are  much  more  cultivated  than  with 
us,  the  Norway  spruce,  Abies  communis,  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose  and  found  to  an- 
swer admirably ;  it  naturally  grows  thick  and 
bushy  from  the  base,  and  it  bears  the  knife 
remarkably  well — at  present  prices,  the  plants 
would  be  rather  expensive  to  be  thus  used, 
and,  except  to  the  most  wealthy  and  to 
those  who  have  already  supplied  their  lawns 
with  a  sufficiency  of  this  kind  of  evergreen, 
it  would  appear  almost  a  sacrilege  to  use 
plants  which  are  not  merely  rare,  but  highly 
ornamental  and  valuable  as  single  trees. 

The  American,  or  Bed  and  Black  Spruce, 
A,  rubra  and  nigra,  might  answer  an  equally 
good  purpose  but  I  have  never  s^en  them  ap- 
plied to  this  end. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce,  A,  canadensis,  so 
beautiful  in  its  native  haunts,  whether  as  a 
single  pyramid  of  darkest  green  or  in  a  group, 
and  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated 
by  our  landscape  gardeners,  who  are  so  tar- 
dily learning  to  imitate  nature  by  taking  their 
best  ideas  from  herself,  is  very  well  suited  for 
a  shelter  to  a  garden  or  lawn,  and  forms  a 
deep  green  outline  to  the  landscape. 

Many  other  plants  might  be  mentioned  as 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  indicated.  Some 


of  the  prettiest  must  be  merely  named  in 
this  plaoe.  The  Holly,  where  it  may  be  ob- 
tained, will  form  a  beautiful  evergreen  hedge, 
and  a  pretty  good  barrier  against  cattle,  of 
exquisite  green,  and  ornamented  in  the  depths 
of  winter  with  itfi  scarlet  berries,  its  charms 
have  often  claimed  the  aid  of  the  poets  to 
perpetuate  their  praises.  The  Mahonia  aqui- 
folia  promises  to  be  a  better  plant  for  us,  be* 
ing  more  abundantly  cultivated  and  more 
readily  transplanted ;  its  resemblance  to  the 
Holly  will  render  it  a  good  substitute  in  this 
region.  The  Yew,  whether  English  or  Irish 
variety,  would  answer  very  admirably  for  in* 
terior  sub-divisions  of  the  garden,  where  a 
moderate  shelter  or  screen  is  desired;  their 
deep  green  foliage,  and  exceedingly  snug 
habit,  will  render  them  peculiarly  appropriate 
for  this  object.  For  a  low  hedge,  such  as  is 
often  desired  in  a  cemetery,  where  a  boundary 
designation,  rather  than  a  selfish  high  fence 
is  needed,  and  where  duration  is  an  especial 
recommendation,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
the  Tree-Box,  which  may  be  trimmed  to  any 
desired  shape. 

For  those  who  do  not  feel  able  to  procure 
the  kinds  of  hedge  plants  already  mentioned, 
many  of  which  are  expensive,  some  of  the 
deciduous  species  will  answer  a  very  good  pur- 
pose, as  there  are  many  which  retain  their 
foliage  through  most  of  the  winter.  Among 
these,  the  commonest  and  most  easily  propa- 
gated, is  the  Privet — Ligustrum  vulgare?^* 
which  will  grow  readily  from  cuttings,  is  thick- 
ly studded  with  small,  dark  green  leaves,  that 
remain  all  winter,  affording  a  nice  shelter. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  plant  is,  that  it 
has  been  found  subject  to  a  blight,  as  little 
understood,  and,  therefore,  as  mysterious  as 
that  of  the  Pear  tree ;  some  beautiful  screens 
made  of  this  species  were  so  much  disfigured 
by  dead  plants  and  oonsequent  gaps,  that  the 
proprietors  were  obliged  to  remove  them  en- 
tirely» 
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The  Barberry,  or  Berberis  vulgaris  when 
yoang,  or  when  trimmed  so  as  to  be  well  fur- 
nished with  young  shoots,  retains  its  foliage 
for  a  long  time,  and  forms  at  all  seasons  a 
beantifdl  screen,  and  bearing  its  crimson  ber- 
ries, that  furnish  so  grateful  an  acid  jelly,  and 
fever-drink,  when  properly  prepared  by  the 
careful  house -wife. 

The  Pyrus  japonica,  holding  its  leaves 
until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  putting  on  its 
bright  scarlet  flowers  in  early  spring,  is  de- 
servedly a  favorite  with  most  persons,  despite 
its  straggling  habit,  and  forms  a  pretty  screen. 

Screen  Hedges,  are  often  needed  about  our 
country  homes — ^for  as  we  have  no  private 
back  yards  about  the  kitchen  door,  as  in  cities, 
there  must  always  be  a  part  of  the  grounds, 
that  even  the  neatest  housekeeper  would  prefer 
to  conceal  from  the  scrutiny  of  visitors ;  then 
there  is  the  coach-house,  or  stable,  and  the 
wood  pile,  or  some  other  such  object,  that  the 
judicious  landscape  gardener  may  wish  to  hide. 
To  effect  this  desirable  object,  there  are  many 
shrubs  which  may  be  advantageously  planted. 

The  Barberry,  just  named,  will  quickly 
make  a  very  pretty  screen.  The  Privet, 
also,  where  it  does  not  blight,  will  admirably 
answer  the  same  purpose,  both  for  winter 
and  summer.  The  Crab  Apple,  on  account 
of  its  blossoms,  is  particularly  desirable.  But 
one  of  the  quickest  and  prettiest  screens  is 
made  with  the  Althea,  which  strikes  readily 
from  cuttings,  grows  rapidly,  and  furnishes  a 
constant  succession  of  flowers,  of  varied  hue, 
daring  the  midsummer,  when  few  plants  are 
in  blossom.  The  only  objection  to  it  is,  that 
it  is  late  in  putting  on  its  foliage  in  the 
spring,  being  almost  as  "  lazy*^  as  the  Gatalpa 
and  Kentucky  coffee  tree. 

The  most  rapid  growth  for  a  tall  screen, 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Mock  Orange,  or 
Philadelphus,  which  also  bears  a  profusion  of 
showy  white  flowers.  The  Lilac  is  a  univer- 
sal favorite. 


Some  of  the  prettiest,  snug  screens,  and 
subordinate  divisions  of  the  garden  or  lawn, 
may  be  constructed  of  the  Beeches,  Birches, 
and  Hornbeams,  which  are  all  notable  for 
the  exceeding  bjeauty  and  feathery  lightness 
of  their  foliage,  which  is  also  remarkably 
neat  and  trim. 

These  kinds  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  a 
fence  as  many  others,  but  for  a  screen  they 
may  be  often  selected  as  preferable  to  almost 
any  thing  else.  The  young  plants  may  be 
set  closer,  if  the  intention  be  to  produce  a 
result  quickly,  and  the  plashing  process  may 
then  be  applied  with  advantage ; — the  stems 
being  interwoven  together  in  two  opposite 
directions,  like  a  lattice,  will  increase  their 
strength  also,  as  in  many  places  th^y  will  be- 
come inarched.  This  is  the  more  desirable 
where  the  screen  may  be  wanted  to  serve 
as  a  slight  fence  also,  for  a  part  of  the  year, 
as  for  instance  in  pasturing  the  lawn  occa- 
sionally with  sheep — as  has  been  recently  re- 
commended by  some  amateurs,  who  do  not 
like  the  labor  of  the  repeated  mowings,  so 
necessary  to  keep  the  grass  in  order* 

The  Beech  and  Birch  will  both  bear  the 
clipping  of  the  shears  remarkably  well,  but  will 
require  as  much  care  as  any  other  hedge  to 
preserve  the  foliage  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
plants,  especially  on  account  of  the  natural 
upward  tendency  of  their  shoots,  and  the 
strong  propensity  of  those  who  may  have 
charge  of  the  trimming,  to  be  led  by  the  natu- 
ral growth,  and  give  them  perpendicular  walls 
instead  of  slopes,  so  strongly  recommended 
under  the  appropriate  head ;  the  almost  in- 
evitable result  of  this  perpendicularity  will 
be  a  leaning  over,  from  the  natural  extension 
of  the  upper  twigs,  and  this  will  soon  eaose 
a  decay  and  thinness  below. 

The  plants  of  the  Fagus  Sylvatica  are  im» 
ported  by  the  Nurserymen,  and  after  being 
grown  a  year  or  two*  are  in  very  fine  condi* 
tion  for  setting  out; — nothing  can  be  im- 
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agiAed  more  atinctive  for  this  purpose,  than 
the  rows  of  small  plants  I  saw  last  Noyember, 
at  the  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Hoyey  ft  Go.,  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  aod  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flush- 
ing, L.  I. ;  they  were  even  at  that  time  per* 
fectly  coyered  with  beautifal  green  leaves, 
from  the  ground  to  their  tops.  Why  will  not 
our  own  Beech  and  Hornbeam  answer  an 
equally  good  purpose  ?  and  why  can  we  not 
have  some  grown  by  the  Nurserymen  in  this 
part  of  the  world? 

Any  of  the  strong  growing  roses  will  make 
a  good  screen  in  a  short  time.  The  common 
sweet-brier  is  a  great  favorite  with  all  to  whom 
its  poetical  associations,  and  its  fragrance 
are  familiar;  many  of  the  Prairie  roses  would 
be  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose ;  and, 
for  southern  latitudes,  the  Chickasaw  rose 
would  be  the  favorite,  with  its  pure  white 
flowers,  resting  upon  their  appropriate  setting 
of  emerald,  the  brilliant  green  leaves,  which 
remain  during  the  winter ;  it  is  a  rapid  grower, 
and  is  frequently  used  about  Natohes  as  a 
cover  to  the  fences,  which  it  very  soon  con- 
ceals— and  as  they  decay  it  forms  quite  a 
formidable  barrier,  or  hedge  ;-*its  wild  luxu- 
riance does  not  present  the  neat  and  trim 
aspect  we  expect  in  a  hedge — and,  like  all  of 
the  rose  family,  it  is  subject  to  a  very  serious 
objection  for  such  a  purpose — the  accumula- 
tion of  old  wood — ^which  is  overwhelmed  and 
smothered  by  the  vigorous  canes  of  young 
shoots  that  are  annually  produced,  and  which, 
in  almost  all  roses,  are  the  best  provided  with 
blossoms  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Boursalt  roses,  being  free  in  their 
growth,  and  brilliant  in  their  colors  and  foli- 
age, are  well  adapted  to  this  object.  But 
one  of  the  most  showy  plants  of  this  class, 
is  the  rose  called  Glory  of  Rosamenes,  which 
is  a  free  bloomer  until  late  in  the  fall,  and 
quite  pretty  with  its  crimson  flowers  crowning 
the  vigorous  shoots  of  deepest  green. 

In  •forming  a  screen  of  almost  any  of  this 


class  of  climbing  roses,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  a  trellis  for  their  support,  and 
having  this,  we  may  prefer  using  some  of  the 
vines,  whether  herbaceous  or  woody,  for  the 
same  purpose.  Either  the  Ipomoeas,  the 
Basella,  Cobea»  or  Galestegia,  make  a  dense 
screen  during  the  latter  part  of  Summer,  but 
the  more  persistent  foliage  of  the  Chinese  hon- 
eysuckle, or  others  of  this  genus,  would  be 
preferable. 

Ebiving  determined,  according  to  the  object 
we  have  in  view,  what  class  of  plants  we 
should  select  for  a  hedge,  we  should  be  guided 
by  a  few  simple  principles — founded  upon  ob- 
servation and  common  sense — ^in  the  manner 
of  doing  the  work  at  different  stages,  from  the 
planting  to  the  completion  of  the  object. 

Preparaiion  of  the  grouful  and  manuring. 
Whatever  is  expected  to  grow  well,  and  thus 
repay  the  outlay  of  its  purchase,  b  wor- 
thy of  a  superior  preparation  of  the  soil  in* 
tended  for  its  reception,  and  no  niggardly 
expenditure  of  labor  in  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding can  be  expected  to  yield  a  happy 
result.  In  pUnting  any  of  the  roses  for  a 
screen,  which  is  intended  to  last  for  several 
years,  the  ground  should  be  dug  deeply  and 
highly  enriched  with  manure— ^r,  if  the  soil 
be  naturally  poor,  it  should  be  removed  en- 
tirely, and  its  place  supplied  by  good  com- 
post. This  will  not  be  necessary  with  com- 
mon hedges,  but  in  every  case  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  ground  will  be  at  least  a 
judicious  outlay,  and  may  save  a  year  in  the 
completion  of  the  object  at  which  we  aim. 
If  the  ground  be  in  grass,  it  may  be  prepared 
by  the  spade  or  plow,  six  or  eight  feet  wide, 
during  the  winter,  so  as  to  be  mellowed  by 
the  frost — or  if  notice  is  given  the  previous 
year,  a  couple  of  rows  of  potatoes  may  be 
taken  off,  as  an  excellent  preparation ;  these 
should  be  well  manured. 

Planting, — The  ground  having  been  tho- 
roughly prepared,  and  level,  not  ridged,  but 
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rather  bollowed,  the  garden  line  is  to  be 
stretched  along  the  course  of  the  future  hedge, 
and  this  should  never  be  within  fi?e  feet  of 
any  standing  fence,  as  the  shade  and  inter- 
ruption of  fresh  air  hare  a  very  bad  effect 
upon  the  growth  of  the  plants^  and  if  too 
close,  will  entirely  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
hedge.  The  distance  between  the  plants  is 
another  very  important  matter  of  considera- 
tion— ^most  writers  and  planters  have  commit- 
ted the  great  error  of  crowding.  The  different 
plants  used  are  so  varied  in  their  habit,  that  no 
fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  all  of  them,  but 
be  sure  to  avoid  setting  the  plants  too  closely. 

The  Honey  locust,  for  instance,  which  in 
our  forests  often  attains  a  diameter  of  two 
feet,  or  the  Bodark,  which,  in  a  few  years 
grows  to  the  thickness  of  one  foot,  need  space, 
or  they  will  inevitably  be  smothered.  To  place 
them  in  a  single  row,  four,  five  or  six  inches 
apart,  or  in  a  double  row,  alternating  plants 
and  spaces,  as  so  often  recommended,  even 
at  nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  would  surely 
result,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  death  of  most  of 
the  plants.  For  the  former,  I  should  pefer 
two  feet  intervals  in  a  single  row,  for  the  lat- 
ter eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  and  this  conclu- 
sion is  the  result  of  experience,  and  not  mere 
theoretical  speculation. 

For  the  smaller  growing  shrubs,  a  less 
space  should  be  allowed,  but  no  hedge  plant, 
unless  intended  for  a  mere  screen,  and  to 
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produce  a  very  hasty  effect,  should  ever  be 
planted  closer  than  nine  inches.  The  roses 
would  all  do  better  at  three  feet,  or  more, — 
the  same  distance,  or  greater  would  answer 
for  the  evergreens, — even  the  Swedish  Juni- 
per, so  remarkably  upright  in  its  habit, 
would  soon  fill  up  the  space  of  three  feet 
from  stem  to  stem.  Altheas,  Barberries, 
Privet,  Beech,  Thorns,  Buckthorn — indeed, 
almost  any  hedge  plant,  unless  it  be  of  a  very 
delicate  growth,  will  thrive  better  and  make 
a  much  handsomer,  and  more  durable  fence 


or  screen,  if  planted  at  two  or  three  feet,  than 
if  less  than  one,-*and  even  if  it  be  objected 
that  a  year  more  is  required  to  eomplete  the 
work,  what  is  that,  in  the  case  of  a  fence, 
which  is  to  last  for  fifty  years  or  more,  in 
comparison  with  the  prospect  of  frequent 
gaps  occasioned  by  starvation  and  suffoca^ 
tion  of  the  plants? 

The  next  consideration  should  be  the  cut' 
tivaiion  to  be  applied.  The  first  year  after 
planting,  a  row  of  potatoes  may  be  grown  on 
each  side  of  the  hedge ;  this  has  the  double 
advantage  of  yielding  some  profit,  and  leav- 
ing the  ground  in  a  good  condition,  beside 
the  inducement  thus  held  out  to  secure  the 
clean  culture  of  the  plants, — and  this  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  future  success  of  the 
enterprise ; — not  a  blade  of  grass  should  ever 
be  allowed  to  speer  in  among  the  new  comers 
— and  for  the  sake  of  its  eradication  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  year  before 
setting  the  hedge,  was  especially  recommend- 
ed. The  ground  must  be  well  dug  or  plowed 
at  least  once  this  season,  and  constantly  hoed 
and  cultivated. 

The  second,  and  all  succeeding  years,  the 
most  perfect  cultivation  must  be  maintain- 
ed, until  the  hedge  is  able  to  take  care  of 
itself — which  will  be  when  it  is  four  years 
old — ^if  it  has  been  properly  trimmed,  if  oth- 
erwise, never.  During  all  this  time  no  weed 
nor  grass  should  be  allowed  to  remain  within 
the  strip  of  land  ten  feet  wide  appropriated 
to  the  hedge.  Think  not  that  you  are  deal- 
ing with  a  dead  wooden  fence,  which  needs 
nothing  for  its  support  but  the  mere  ground 
upon  which  it  stands ;  on  the  contrary,  you 
are  attempting  to  grow  a  crop  of  great  im- 
portance, which,  with  proper  care,  will  produce 
for  your  fields  a  crown  of  laurel,  that  is,  of 
Maclura ;  or,  with  the  too  common  neglect,  a 
wild  thicket  of  weeds,  utterly  failing  in  its 
object,  and  bringing  disgrace  upon  both  the 
planter  and  the  planted. 
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Trimming  the  hedge  is  ft  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  more  failures  have 
resulted  from  ignorance  and  neglect  in  this, 
than  in  any  or  all  other  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  establishment  of  certain  princi- 
ples of  action,  and  their  faithful  execution, 
are  necessary  to  success.  It  is  a  fact  which 
all  must  have  observed,  that  so  soon  as  a 
shrub  or  tree  begins  to  spread  out  its  upper 
branches,  the  lower  limbs  cease  to  grow, — 
this  is  owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  the 
tendency  of  the  sap  to  flow  most  freely  to  the 
highest  buds,  at  the  expense  of  the  lower, 
and  the  shade  and  want  of  air,  produced  by  the 
expansion  of  the  upper  branches.  This  is  all 
right  and  proper  in  the  production  of  trees, 
but  a  hedge  is  very  different  from  a  forest,  or 
a  row  of  nursery  trees,  which  are  grown  for 
their  stems  and  for  sale — while  the  hedge  is 
cultivated  for  its  impenetrable  branches,  and 
to  keep  for  one's  self,  even  though  it  be  the 
envy  of  the  whole  country.  An  entirely  dif- 
ferent system  of  tactics  must  be  adopted  to 
produce  this  effect,  for  its  neglect  gives  us  a 
row  of  trees,  closely  furnished  with  branches 
at  the  top,  but  naked  at  the  bottom — where 
we  wish  to  oppose  a  resisting  medium  to  the 
long  nose  of  our  neighbor's  grunter ;  in  fact, 
this  is  a  hedge  up  side  down ;  a  section  of  it, 
instead  of  giving  us  a  triangle  with  a  broad 
base  upon  the  ground,  equaling  or  exceeding 
its  height,  will  represent  a  tall,  narrow  trian- 
gle resting  upon  its  apex  or  point.  This  is 
almost  inevitably  the  result  with  all  the  plans 
for  plashing  and  wattling  that  have  ever  been 
invented,  and  will  probably  ever  remain  so, 
while  vegetable  physiology  continues  to  be 
based  upon  the  same  laws  which  now  appear 
to  guide  the  currents  of  sap,  and  consequent 
growth  of  branches. 

To  descend  to  more  practical  minutias,  let 
us  suppose  that  we  are  planting  Madura,  of 
one  year's  growth  in  the  seed  bed,  they 
are  not  well  matured,  and  are  best  cut  off  at 


the  ground.  If  we  give  them  a  summer  of 
good  cultivation  in  a  rich  soil,  at  twenty  inches 
apart,  in  a  single  row,— at  the  end  of  the  first 
season,  the  second  of  their  lives,  they  will 
have  made  strong  shoots — one,  two,  or  more, 
from  each  plant,  varying  in  bight  from  two  to 
four  feet,  or  more.  These  are  all  to  be  cut 
off  at  the  ground,  or  within  two  inches  of  it, 
late  in  the  winter,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
or  early  in  the  spring; — this  is  to  be  done 
with  a  sharp  knife,  or  even  with  a  strong,  but 
sharp  brush  scythe,  and  the  labor  of  the  first 
season  is  completed,  so  far  as  the  hedger  is 
concerned, — not  so  with  the  hedge  itself,  every 
plant  of  which  will  be  industriously  occupy- 
ing each  respite  from  severe  frost,  in  multi- 
plying its  rootlets,  and  preparing  a  whole 
company  of  buds,  from  which  to  send  up  a 
larger  and  more  numerous  growth  of  canes 
the  next  year.  By  the  middle  of  June,  or 
later,  these  will  have  attained  a  bight  of  two 
or  three  feet  or  more,  and  the  woody  fiber 
will  have  been  pretty  freely  deposited  at  their 
lower  portions.  The  strong  shears  should 
now  be  brought  into  play,  sweeping  off  every 
shoot  at  four  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  rubbish  is  to  be  removed,  and 
a  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  effected^ 
which  will  enable  the  plants  to  make  a  very 
pretty  and  vastly  thickened  growth  before 
the  frosts  of  autumn  check  the  second  year's 
progress. 

The  hedge  is  now  beginning  to  be  quite 
a  respectable  thicket — all  of  which,  however, 
is  to  be  removed  as  nearly  back  to  the  summer 
pruning  as  possible,  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
plants,  and  inclining  toward  the  ground  on 
either  side,  so  as  to  commence  the  angular 
shape  of  the  hedge — which  is  to  be  hence- 
forth persisted  in,  and  which  will  constitute 
its  great  beauty  and  the  secret  of  its  useful- 
ness, since  such  a  form  will  allow  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  air,  and  rain,  and  sun- 
shine to  fall  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the 
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plants.  The  bighest  stamps  will  now  be| 
about  eight  inches  from  the  ground — or,  if 
you  be  very  tender  hearted,  and  still  attempt 
to  carry  out  this  decapitating  process,  per- 
haps they  will  be  ten  inches,  or  a  foot  high. 
This  close  cutting  back,  though  essential  to 
the  future  success  of  the  hedge,  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  have  executed; — you  must  nerve 
yourself  with  all  your  cruelty  and  bravery,  if 
you  intend  personally  to  engage  in  the  un- 
dertaking, and  must  stand  guard  obdurately 
over  any  persons  employed  in  your  service, 
while  they  are  engaged  in  this  repeated  am- 
putation. 

The  third  year  the  June  trimming  is  to  be 
repeated,  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the 
season  and  the  growth  of  your  plants,  but 
go  soon  as  the  shoots  begin  to  grow  woody  so 
as  to  secure  the  development  of  a  new  crop 
of  young  buds,  and  also  to  avoid  the  impend- 
ing hazard  of  breaking  out  the  shoots  at  their 
junction  with  last  year's  wood.  The  hedge 
is  now  four  inches  higher,  and  as  the  lateral 
branches  are  increasing  in  number  and  im- 
portance, they  may  have  their  ends  gently 
nipped  off  with  the  shears  so  as  to  give  the 
Bides  a  snug  appearance,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  ramify  as  much  as  possible.  In  Au- 
gust of  this  year  the  hedge  will  bear  another 
clipping,  but  as  the  number  of  shoots  has 
greatly  increased,  their  length  and  thickness 
will  have  proportionately  diminished,  and  the 
labor  will  be  much  lighter ;  still,  you  must 
not  relax  your  severity, — ^four  inches  gain  in 
hight  is  as  much  as  should  be  allowed  at  each 
cutting,  and  the  top  of  your  hedge  should  not 
be  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  above 
the  ground.  A  third  crop  of  tender  green 
will  now  be  thrown  out  in  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
according  to  the  season,  and  your  three  year 
old  hedge  will  astonish  even  yourself,  by  its 
perfect  fullness  and  closeness, — so  that  you 
may  feel  disposed,  if  near  a  State  Fair,  to 
enter  it  for  competition  against  all  the  hedges 


of  the  country ;  and  should  you  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  a  Committee  appointed  to 
investigate  its  merits,  they  may  come,  and 
they  will  admire,  and  applaud — possibly  they 
may  even  wonder, — ^but  they  will  never  be- 
lieve that  the  even  and  compact  wall  of  living 
green,  three  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
eighteen  inches  high,  has  resulted  from  a 
single  row  of  plants  set  twenty  inches,  distant 
from  each  other,  three  years  before. 

The  Hedge  is  a  favorite  topic,  and  perhaps 
some  readers  will  think  that  the  effusions  of 
the  pen  should  have. received  some  of  the 
severe  prunings  so  urgently  recommended  for 
the  Madura;  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  readers  of  the  Keview  will  not  consider 
this  article  too  long  and  tediously  prolix.  The 
subject  is  one  that  could  not  be  introduced 
even  in  this  cursory  manner,  without  occupy- 
ing several  pages.  The  leading  principles  only 
have  been  suggested  for  your  consideration, 
with  some  simple  directions  for  their  applica- 
tion, and  a  few  indications  as  to  the  selection 
of  plants; — a  proper  management  of  this  sub- 
ject would  require  a  book  for  the  elimiiyition 
of  the  physiological  principles  involved,  and 
their  application  to  the  construction  of  Live 
Fences ; — that  book  is  yet  to  be  written  for 
the  American  public,  if  indeed,  the  frequent 
failures  in  the  attempts  to  construct  hedges, 
have  not  already  discouraged  many  farmers 
from  undertaking  another  experiment.  When- 
ever they  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  them  to  make 
perfect  hedges,  there  is  no  doubt  some  well 
qualified  person  may  be  found  to  supply  their 
wants.  In  the  meantime,  they  are  recommend- 
ed to  gather  these  crumbs,  in  the  absence  of 
more  substantial  aliment.  Pardon  the  ego- 
tism necessarily  evolved  in  this  discussion; 
some  one  has  said  that  a  Hobby-horse  is  oc- 
casionally as  hard  to  hold,  as  an  Arab  steed 
of  the  highest  mettle — ^it  may  be  that  my  pony 
has  run  away  with  his  rider. 
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Mr.  Eoitob: — It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  have  perused  the  first  number  of  your 
journal,  it  being  a  work  that  is  much  needed 
as  a  medium  for  Western  Horticulturists  to 
commuoicate  with  one  another,  and  also  as  an 
organ  for  your  now  flourishing  society,  which 
has  shown  very  plainly  in  the  last  autumnal 
exhibition,  the  interest  taken  in  this  branch 
of  industry  in  the  West,  and  more  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  your  city. 

We  are  all  a  selfish  set  of  mortals,  and  I  for 
one  would  like  to  have  my  curiosity  satisfied 
through  jour  paper,  upon  a  subject  left  unset- 
tled at  the  convention  of  fruit  growers  held  at 
Columbus  in  December  last ;  I  refer  to  the 
question,  then  discussed,  respecting  the  rela- 
tive hardtocss  of  budded  and  seedling  peaches. 
At  that  time  the  majority  seemed  disposed 
to  contend  that  there  was  something  in  bud- 
ding which  made  the  trees  more  tender,  and 
consequently,  that  there  were  most  failures  in 
the  crop  on  worked  trees.  Without  taking 
either  side,  I  propose  here  to  give  my  own 
experience,  hoping  that  it  will  elicit  some- 
thing from  larger  cultivators,  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  more  extended  ob- 
servations. I  have  nearly  eighty  trees  in 
bearing,  about  half  of  which  are  budded. 
The  Oest*s  seedling,  originated  in  Cincinnati, 
Heath  free,  Early  red  Rare-ripe  and  Blood 
cling,  commenced  bearing  while  quite  smaD, 
and  have  produced  as  well,  if  not  better  than 
any  of  my  natural  trees,  while  five  other  va- 
rieties, for  which  I  waited  so  long  for  them 
to  prove  themselves,  that  I  lost  the  names, 
have  borne  a  few  very  fine  large  fruit,  but 
not  enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  cultivation.  Now  for  the  query.  Are 
all  budded  trees  more  tender,  or  are  some  ten- 
der varieties  propagated  by  budding,  merely 


for  their  size  or  fiavor,  without  regard  to  their 
bearing  properties  7  I  hope  some  of  your 
readers  will  take  up  this  subject,  and  let  us 
have  their  views  upon  it.  In  the  article  of 
your  first  number,  upon  peaches  reproducing 
themselves,  the  writer  seems  cUsposed  to 
think  it  an  easy  matter  to  have  an  orchard  of 
fine  fruit,  by  a  selection  of  the  seed,  but  my 
experience  has  been  exactly  the  reverse  of  his ; 
I  considered  myself  well  repaid  by  having 
one  out  of  about  fifty  trees,  which  produced 
fruit  that  could  be  considered  first  rate,  though 
the  seeds  were  selected  only  from  the  best 
peaches,  and  great  care  was  also  taken  to  keep 
them  moist,  as  suggested  by  the  writer.  Of 
all  these,  only  two  trees  bore  fruit,  which 
possessed  the  character  of  the  originals. 

The  opening  of  your  market  to  this  part 
of  the  State  by  the  railroad,  has  awakened 
our  people  to  the  importance  of  cultivating 
good  fruit,  especially  peaches,  which  have  of 
late  produced  crops  on  alternate  years  with 
those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  so 
that  we  are  enabled  to  exchange  favors.— 
Last  year  you  had  a  severe  frost  while  your 
trees  were  in  full  bloom,  ours  were  just  open- 
ing at  the  time  apd  escaped — this  year  ours 
were  all  destroyed,  and  yours  elcaped  to  fur^ 
nish  an  abundant  yield. 

Respectfully,  T. 

Clark  County,  Ohio. 

Remarks. — Many  thanks  to  our  modest 
correspondent  for  suggesting  the  observation 
and  record  of  the  facts  upon  this  subject, 
which  was  left  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state 
by  the  Fruit  Convention  at  Columbus  last 
year.  Witbout  wishing  to  dedde  the  ques- 
tion in  advance,  and  with  very  limited  data^ 
1  suspect  that  he  has  suggested  the  true 
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source  of  the  difficulty,  to  wit : — Many  of  the 
fine  peaches  which  are  propagated  by  budding, 
are  those  that  have  fine  flavor  and  appear- 
ance, and  which  may  yield  abundant  crops 
under  favorable  circumstances,  but,  from  some 
cause,  they  are  often  very  uncertain  bearers; 
they  may  expand  their  blossoms  a  week  earlier, 
and  thus  suffer  from  a  late  frost,  while  their 
more  tardy  neighbors  escape. 

No  evidence  has  been  adduced  which  has 
satisfiactorily  proved,,  that  the  mere  process 
of  budding  has  any  effect  in  making  the  trees 
thus  propagated  more  tender  than  others 
similarly  situated,  nor  does  there  appear  to 
be  any  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
equally  productive.  It  has  happened,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  our  own  seedlings  have 
borne  with  more  regularity,  than  some  of  the 
budded  varieties  beside  them,  which  have  been 
introduced  from  Southern  Europe,  and  from 
oar  southern  States.  This  may  have  been 
accidental ;  if  it  prove  to  be  generally  the 
ease,  it  will  be  an  inducement  to  continue  grow- 
ing new  varieties  from  seed,  from  which  to 
propagate  for  our  orchards.  But  the  uncer- 
tainty is  too  great  to  think  of  planting  whole 
fields  of  unproved  seedlings,  the  large  ma- 
jority of  which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  utter- 
ly worthless.  One  very  prolific  source  of 
fallacy,  in  the  discussions  of  the  Fruit  Con- 
vention, when  this  topic  was  before  it,  was 
that  many  of  the  speakers  had  made  their 
observations  in  a  region  of  country  where,  in 
most  orchards,  nothing  but  wildings  could  be 
found,  and  they  of  an  inferior  character.  Be- 
side, wi(h  all  due  respect  to  their  taste,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  judgment  of  those 
who  have  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
testing  really  fine  fruit,  would  not  furnish  so 
good  testimony  as  to  the  merits  of  any  spe- 
cimens, as  if  they  had  been  intimate  with  the 
best  varieties;  and  some  of  our  members  at 
that  meeting,  were,  perhaps,  to  be  classed  in 
the  former  category. 


I  Our  correspondent's  experience  with  re- 
gard to  seedlitig  peaches,  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  most  who  have  preceded  him, 
though  there  are  some  varieties  which  repro- 
duce fruit  exceedingly  like  the  parent,  stock 
and  many  large  orchards  along  the  Ohio  river 
have  been  produced  in  this  way,  with  remark* 
able  similarity  in  the  peaches,  still  most  of 
the  seedlings  are  very  indifferent.  The  Heath 
Cling,  the  Yellow  Free-stone  with  white  pit, 
and  some  other  varieties  are  most  likely  to 
yield  fruits  similar  to  their  progenitors.  Six 
or  eight  seedlings  were  presented  to  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society  during  the  past  season,  which  were 
decided  to  be  better  than  many  which  are 
named  and  extensively  cultivated,  but  they 
were  not  considered  to  have  such  extraordi- 
nary merit,  as  to  entitle  them  to  names  or 
premiums.  These  were  selected,  too,  from 
among  hundreds  of  other  seedlings  which 
were  worthless. 

One  word  in  reference  to  climate.  We  are 
constantly  told  that  the  early  peach  orchards 
were  more  thrifty  than  they  are  at  present, 
and  moreover,  that  they  bore  regularly  every 
year,  whereas,  we  now  think  ourselves  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  general  crop  every  fifth  year. 
Though  not  one  of  those  who  annually  aver, 
as  each  season  is  passing,  that  "  thif  is  the 
most  remarkable  season,"  the  hottest,  or  the 
oddest,  the  driest,  or  the  wettest,  as  the  case 
may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  that 
the  meteorological  character  of  the  country 
is  changed :  this  might  have  been  prognosti- 
cated by  any  one  who  had  reflected  upon  the 
effects  which  must  be  produced  upon  the  cli- 
mate of  a  country  by  changing  its  surface 
from  dark  forests  to  smiling  open  fields ;  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  especially  of 
moisture  and  drought,  will  continue  to  depart 
further  from  the  mean  temperature,  though 
that  may  not  vary  materially  in  a  long  series 
of  years  in  any  given  locality. 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  native 
varieties  of  grape,  how  desirable  soever  they 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  wine  making,  are 
inferior  as  dessert  frnits,  both  in  beauty,  size, 
flavor  and  delicacy  of  texture,  to  those  culti* 
vated  for  this  purpose  in  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  famous  varieties  grown  in  the 
vineries  of  England,  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Royal  Muscadine  and 
others ;  it  is  not  generally  known,  however, 
that  these  varieties  may  be  produced  here 
without  any  fire-heat,  in  as  high  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  they  have  ever  attained  in  the 
most  celebrated  forcing  houses  of  Europe, 
and  at  an  expenditure  very  little  above  that 
which  is  required  for  the  production  of  a  good 
crop  from  the  common  Catawba  grape.  In 
support  of  this  assertain,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  grapes  from  the  vinery  of 
Wm.  Eesor,  exhibited  at  the  autumnal  exhi- 
bition of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society. 
They  were  produced  without  fire-heat.  No 
more  outlay  is  necessary  than  the  cost  of 
erecting  a  vinery,  with  its  prepared  soil,  and 
the  needful  attention  to  pruning,  training, 
ventilating  and  watering,  all  of  which  labor 
will  be  very  little  additional  expense  to  any 
one  who  already  has  a  gardener  in  his  employ. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper  I  shall  endeavor 
to  give  some  simple  instructions  and  sugges- 
tions to  those  who  may  not  be  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  management  of  vineries ; 
this  will  be  attempted  even  at  the  risk  of 
repeating  much  that  has  been  already  written 
on  the  subject,  as  I  believe  its  importance 
will  justfy  that  repetition,  as  well  as  excuse 
my  presumption  in  writing  upon  a  topic  which 
has  already  occupied  the  pens  of  some  of  the 
ablest  horticulturists  of  the  age     A  viqcry 


may  be  built  with  stone  foundations,  brick 
walls,  upright  sash  in  front,  sash  roof,  doors, 
and  everything  complete,  and  the  border  made, 
at  an  expense  varying  from  seven  dollars  and 
a  half  to  ten  dollars  per  front  foot.  If  the 
walls  be  made  of  wood,  the  cost  would  be 
rather  less,  but  the  vinery  will  not  be  so  du- 
rable, nor  so  easily  managed. 

Propagation  of  the  Vines, — The  cuttings 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  in  the 
autumn,  selecting  only  the  wood  that  has  been 
well  ripened.  They  may  then  be  tied  up  in 
bundles  and  stowed  away  until  wanted,  in  a 
cellar  or  other  place,  where  they  wUl  neither 
freeze  much,  nor  become  too  dry,  nor  yet  mol- 
dy ;  if  convenient,  they  may  be  left  on  the 
old  vines  until  wanted  for  cutting  and  plant* 
ing,  which  work  may  be  done  at  any  time 
during  the  winter,  as  the  eyes  will  keep  in  a 
dormant  state  as  well  in  the  pots  as  in  the 
loose  cuttings  stowed  in  the  cellar,  and  be- 
side, the  cut  ends  will  be  forming  their  cal- 
lus preparatory  to  rooting.  The  only  objec- 
tion -to  this  earlier  potting  will  be  that  they 
may  be  in  the  way  during  the  winter.  To 
this  we  .reply,  that  tho  slightest  shelter  will 
suffice  for  their  protection,  a  mere  cold  frame 
will  answer  admirably.  The  eyes  are  to  be 
selected  from  the  soundest  wood,  and  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife  one  inch  above,  and  as 
much  below,  each  good  bud.  If  thetsuttings 
have  been  kept  in  too  dry  a  place  during  the 
winter,  the  eyes  should  be  steeped  in  water 
twelve  hours  before  planting,  as  this  will  help 
their  vegetation.  About  the  first  or  second 
week  in  March,  if  it  have  not  been  done  bo* 
fore,  plant  single  eyes  in  thumb-pots,  placing 
them  half  an  inch  beneath  tho  surface  of  the 
soil,  which  should  be  a  compost  of  one  balf 
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light,  tnrfy  loam,  and  one  half  leaf-mold ;  a 
richer  soil  may  be  used  in  repotting  after  they 
bays  struck  root.  When  planted,  give  the 
pots  a  good  watering,  and  plunge  them  into  a 
brisk  bottom-heat.  It  may  appear  useless  to 
say  any  thing  about  the  hot  bed,  to  produce 
this  heat,  but  so  much  depends  upon  its  being 
well  made,  and  I  have  seen  so  many  failures 
resulting  from  want  of  proper  attention  to 
this  matter,  that  I  shall  venture  to  give  a 
few  brief  directions  respecting  it.  Horse 
manure,  which  has  passed  its  most  violent 
ammoniacal  heat,  should  be  used,  with  an 
equal  amount  of  forest  leaves.  The  manure 
should  have  been  well  forked  over,  and  turn- 
ed repeatedly,  so  as  to  have  it  all  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  to  its  fermentation,  it 
should  then  be  well  mixed  with  the  leaves, 
and  built  up  in  a  square  pile  a  foot  larger 
each  way  than  the  frame,  and  four  feet  high, 
and  when  at  a  brisk  heat,  is  fit  for  use,  but 
the  first  violent  fermentation  is  too  ammonia- 
cal for  our  purpose,  and  should  have  passed, 
before  the  bed  is  used.  By  a  brisk  bottom- 
heat,  I  mean  a  temperature  of  85^  to  90^  of 
-Fahrenheit,  and  this  must  be  maintained  by 
frtih  **linings/*  if  necessary,  that  ia,  by  pil- 
ing up  fresh,  hot  dung  all  around  the  frame 
and  hot  bed,  say  two  feet  wide,  and  this  may 
be  done,  one  side  at  a  time,  with  the  best 
effect.  It  is  essentially  important  to  main- 
tain the  temperature  faithfully  at  the  period 
of  the  first  growth  of  the  young  shoots,  so  that 
the  eyes  may  produce  roots  as  well  as  leaves. 
On  this  account  the  water  used  should  always 
be  milk-warm,  or  at  70^,  otherwise  the  roots 
may  be  chilled,  and  the  plants  be  thus  so 
stunted  and  checked  as  never  to  recover. 
When  the  eyes  have  both  started  and  rooted, 
tbey  may  be  shifted  into  four  inch  pots,  and 
then,  warmed  manure- water  is  to  be  applied. 
The  heat  is  now  to  be  renewed  by  fresh  ma- 
nure, or  linings,  if  it  should  have  declined 
below  the  standard.     Give  the  plants  air  up- 


on all  suitable  opportunities,  and  keep  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  frequently  stir- 
red. Whenever  these  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  the  plants  will  need  another  shift, 
stronger  manure-water  is  to  be  used,  and  the 
vines  are  to  be  tied  up  to  sticks  to  keep  them 
off  the  ground,  retaining  only  one  shoot. 
The  hight  of  the  frame  may  he  increased  by 
adding  a  strip  or  board  all  round  under  the 
sash,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  more  room, 
for  the  great  art  is  to  keep  them  always 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  without  being 
allowed  to  touch  it.  By  the  middle  of  June 
these  vines  will  be  fit  to  plant  out,  being  from 
three  to  five  feet  high.  If  they  be  not  set 
out,  they  will  require  shifting  into  larger  pots, 
and  need  to  be  liberally  fed  with  manure* 
water,  still  they  will  not  make  one-fourth  as 
much  growth  as  if  planted  in  the  border ;  re- 
specting which,  with  the  house,  something 
should  now  be  said. 

The  House  or  Vinery  should  be  ai  least 
fifteen  feet  wide,  with  a  full  southern  expo- 
sure, and  of  any  length  desired.  The  front 
wall  should  rest  upon  a  stone  foundation  made 
of  arches,  to  allow  the  roots  free  egress  to  the 
outside  border,  for  though  they  think  nothing 
of  going  through  a  soft  brick  in  search  of  their 
desired  food,  it  is  better  to  give  them  an 
easier  outlet.  This  wall  should  extend  five 
or  six  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  at  least  three  feet  of  its  hight  should  be 
occupied  by  the  upright  sash,  light  being 
very  essential,  beneath  as  well  as  above  tho 
foliage.  The  roof  should  be  of  such  a  slope 
as  to  receive  the  most  direct  influence  of  tho 
sun,  during  September  and  October,  when  it 
is  needed  to  ripen  the  fruit  and  wood. 

The  Border  should  be  thoroughly  drained 
by  digging  it  out  at  least  three  feet  deep,  to  be 
lower  at  one  end,  away  from  the  house,  and 
communicating  with  a  sunken  drain  to  in- 
sure the  removal  of  excessive  moisture,  for 
standing  water  is  very  injurious.     The  hot- 
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torn  IB  to  be  covered  six  iochesdeep,  with  brick 
rubbish,  stones,  and  skull  bones,  when  acces- 
sible,— or,  in  the  absence  of  more  suitable 
materials,  with  branches  of  trees.  The  com- 
post is  then  to  be  thrown  in  lightly,  and  filled 
up  to  the  sill,  if  the  house  be  wooden,  or  three 
inches  above  the  arches,  if  of  brick  or  stone. 
The  best  compost  is  to  be  made  chiefly  of 
rotten  sods,  or  turf  from  a  light  bamy  pas- 
ture or  meadow,  mixed  with  one  third  of 
partly  decomposed  stable  manure — or  perhaps 
better,  of  cow  manure, — and  with  as  large  a 
quantity  as  possible,  of  bones,  oyster  shells, 
and  other  such  matters,  in  order  to  make  the 

soil  porous. 

Planting  should  be  done  in  June,  or  so 
soon  as  the  young  vines  have  acquired  suffi- 
cient strength  -and  hardiness;  when  they 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  with  the 
ball  of  earth  entire,  and  placed  at  least  one 
foot  from  the  front  wall — train  them  up  the 
rafter,  give  the  plants  a  few  good  doses  of 
manure- water,  and  they  will  grow  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  feet  the  first  year. 

Trimming  and  Treatment  I  nevor  stop 
the  vines  the  first  season,  but  let  them  have 
their  natural  growth  until  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, when  they  are  out  back  about  halfway. 
In  the  latter  part  of  November,  they  should 
be  cut  back  to  three  or  four  eyes,  when  they 
need  protection  for  the  winter  by  having 
some  straw  tied  around  them,  and  the  border 
may  also  be  covered  with  leaves. 

Second  year — in  the  Vinery.  About  the 
middle  of  March,  strip  the  straw  off  the  vines, 
and  give  the  border  a  good  watering ;  let  the 
vines  start  naturally,  and  when  the  shoots 
have  grown  from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  se- 
lect two  of  the  strongest,  train  them  up  the 
rafter,  and  rub  out  all  others.  When  the 
weaker  of  these  shoots  has  grown  three  or 
four  feet,  stop  it  by  pinching  off  the  end,  and 
allow  the  other  shoot  to  grow  for  a  leading 
can^,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  to  be  stopped  when 


a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  house,  and 
train  one  of  the  laterals  in  its  place; — this 
stopping  helps  to  strengthen  the  lower  eyes 
for  fruiting  the  next  year. 

Keep  up  a  free  circulation  of  air  through- 
out the  house,  and  water  when  requisite.  If 
the  mildew  should  make  its  appearance  on 
the  vines,  endeavor  to  dispel  it  as  quickly  as 
possible,  for  it  will  check  their  growth  for  the 
season;  this  is  best  done  by  scattering  std- 
phur  over  the  foliage,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
vinery,  and  by  syringing  with  sulphur-water. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  season  keep  the  house 
open  night  and  day,  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
so  as  to  aid  in  ripening  the  wood.  About 
the  middle  of  October,  cut  the  vines  back  to 
where  they  were  stopped,  and  remove  all  the 
laterals;  out  the  shorter  cane  to  one  eye. 
In  the  latter  part  of  November,  cut  the  lead- 
ing canes  back  as  far  as  they  appear  to  need 
it,  judging  from  the  strength  of  the  vine-— 
say  to  six  or  nine  feet— wrap  them  with  straw, 
apply  the  leaves  to  the  border,  and  keep  the 
house  well  aired  during  the  winter. 

Third  Year.    About  the  first  or  second 
week  in  March,  remove  the  straw,  and  paint 
the  vine^  all  over  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  soft  soap  dissolved  in  water,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  insects  or  eggs  that 
may  be  concealed  in  the  bark.    A  cold  bouse 
may  be  started  about  the  beginning  of  Aprfl. 
Give  the  border  a  thorough  watering,  bend 
the  vines  down  along  the  front  part  of  th 
house,  in  order  to  induce  all  the  buds  to  sta 
regularly,  syringe  them  morning  and  evenin 
with  soft  water,  and  keep  a  moist  atmosphere 
in  the  house  during  the  day.    When  the  eyes 
have  started,  tie  the  vines  carefully  to  the 
rafter  and  syringe  gently  every  morning,  and 
keep  up  a  free  circulation  of  air  throughout 
the  hoi^se  upon  alllsuitable  occasions.  When 
the  vines  commence  blooming,  suspend  th 
syringing,  and  keep  the  house  dry  until  the 
fruit  has  set.    Train  the  upper  shoot  to  the 
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rafter,  stop  all  the  rest  two  joints  above  thei 
bonches,  and  tie  them  carefully  to  the  trellis. 
So  8ooa  as  the  berries  are  as  large  as  small 
peas,  thin  them  freely  by  remoying  the  smaller 
grapes  with  sharp  pointed  scissors,  and  cut 
off  the  extra  bunches,  leaving  only  one  to  each 
shoot  The  number  of  shoots  or  *'  spurs"  must 
be  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  vine  dres- 
ser— ^always  avoid  over-bearing;  immediately 
after  thinning,  give  the  vines  a  good  syringing 
in  the  afternoon,  and  shut  up  the  boose  while 
the  sun  is  tolerably  hot,  so  as  to  ^ve  a  steam — 
and  repeat  this  twice  a  week  during  the  first 
swelling  of  the  grapes,  shutting  up  the  house 
every  evening  before  the  sun  has  left  it. 
Water  the  border,  if  required,  and  keep  the 
inside  of  the  hoose  sprinkled  during  the  day, 
this  treatment  keeps  the  vines  in  a  vigorous 
state  and  aids  in  the  swelling  process  admi- 
rably. In  airing  the  vinery,  I  have  always 
preferred  lowering  some  of  the  sashes  early 
in  the  morning  to  allow  the  foul  air  to  escape, 
which  has  accumulated  during  the  night — 
more  sashes  are  opened  afterward,  so  as  to 
admit  the  air  more  freely  as  the  sun  comes 
en  the  house — ^the  sashes  are  also  dosed  by 
degrees  in  the  afternoon  as  the  sun  is  passing 
off ;  by  this  means  I  endeavor  to  maintain  as 
equable  a  temperature  as  possible,  and  avoid 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  are  so 
Uable  to  produce  disease* 

In  pruning  the  laterals  during  the  summer, 
I  go  over  them  once  a  fortnight,  and  cut  them 
in,  to  one  eye, — but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  I  think  it  advisable  to  leave  one  lateral 
growing  on  every  shoot,  to  draw  the  sap  up 
to  the  bunch  of  grapes.  While  the  berries 
are  sianing  give  more  air  than  usual,  and 
when  they  commence  their  second  swelling, 
the  inside  border  will  need  watering.  The 
surface  should  be  well  loosened  with  a  fork, 
covered  with  four  or  five  inches  of  good  rotten 
manure,  boards  laid  down  to  walk  on  and  then 
watered  thoroughly ;  this  nourishes  the  roots  of 


the  vines  and  helps  to  swell  the  berries ;  if 
the  weather  be  dry,  sprinkle  the  inside  border 
frequently  during  the  day ;  when  the  grapes 
begin  to  ripen,  keep  the  inside  of  the  house 
dry  and  give  plenty  of  air  to  produce  a  good 
color  and  flavor  to  the  fruit.  When  the  crop 
is  ripe,  leave  the  house  open  day  and  night, 
in  order  to  ripen  the  wood. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  give  the 
vines  a  rough  pruning,  by  cutting  out  all  the 
laterals  and  shortening  in  the  leading  cane  a 
few  feet.  In  the  latter  part  of  November, 
give  them  their  regular  pruning.  The  short 
spurring  system  is  that  I  generally  practice, 
by  cutting  in  the  side  shoots  to  one  eye,  and 
cutting  back  the  leading  cane,  more  or  less, 
according  to  its  strength ;  some  of  the  vines 
may  be  strong  enough  to  bear  near  the  top 
of  the  house  next  season.  The  winter  treat- 
ment is  to  be  the  same  as  last  year. 

Fourth  season.  The  vines  should  now  be 
able  to  bear  a  very  good  crop  of  grapes, 
though  it  is  bad  to  be  too  covetous,  and  in- 
jury may  be  done  by  leaving  too  many  bunches, 
for  nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  the  vine  than 
overbearing,  and  the  berries  do  not  come  to 
perfection.  Never  allow  more  than  one  shoot 
to  come  from  a  spur,  rub  others  out  as  they 
appear ;  the  spur  shoots  should  generally  be 
at  least  twelve  inches  apart.  The  treatment 
this  year  should  be  about  the  same  as  that 
pursued  last  season. 

Fifth  and  succeeding  years.  The  vines 
may  now  be  considered  to  have  attained  their 
full  bearing  state,  though  with  proper  care 
they  may  continue  to  increase  in  their  pro- 
ductiveness ;  this,  however,  requires  the  exer- 
cise of  great  judgment,  for  the  reai^ons  already 
pointed  out,  the  danger  of  ruining  the  vines 
by  over- bearing.  Should  the  vines  be  en- 
febled  fipom  any  nanse,  they  must  be  entirely 
renewed  by  cutting  back  and  starting  afresh 

Michael  Rice. 

Walnut  Hills,  November  15,  1850. 
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For  ike  Western  Horticultural  Review, 
FERMENTATION   AND   TREATMENT   OF    WINE. 

BT  JULIUS    BRACK,   CINCINNATI. 


The  growing  importaDce  of  tho  maDufacture 
of  mne  from  our  already  numerous  vineyards 
in  this  immediate  vicinity,  calls  for  the  atten- 
tion of  those  engaged  in  that  particular  branch 
of  industry.  The  great  deficiency  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  which  govern  the  fer- 
mentation and  changes  of  the  musl  or  juice 
of  the  grape  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
numerou?  poor  specimens  of  wine  offered  in 
our  market,  showing  conclusively  a  want  of 
skill,  as  well  as  proper  attention  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  different  changes  it  undergoes 
while  in  its  transition  form  the  crude  juice  of 
the  grape  to  good  marketable  wine.  There 
is  undoubtedly  too  much  importance  attached 
to  locality  and  soil,  and  too  little  to  care  and 
attention  during  fermentation.  If  all  could 
extract  the  juice  from  their  grapes  in  precise- 
ly the  same  manner,  then  the  same  treatment 
(other  circumstances  being  similar)  would  un- 
doubtedly produce  nearly  the  same  results ; 
but,  with  our  numerous  small  beginnings  and 
variety  of  appliances  used  in  gathering  and 
pressing  the  grapes,  we  can  look  for  little  uni- 
formity in  the  quality  of  the  raw  juice,  hence 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  each  one 
to  understand  the  principles  that  govern  the 
fermenting  process,  in  order  to  meet  the  va- 
riety of  circumstances  that  will  necessarily 
follow.  Some,  rack  or  draw  off  their  wine  too 
much,  some  not  enough ;  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out  the  reason 
why  wine  may  be  injured  by  too  much,  as  well 
as  by  too  little  separation  from  the  lees  du- 
ring its  progressive  stages  of  fermentation.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  be  important  to  ascer- 
tain tho  character  of  the  agent  that  produces 
fermentation,  how  long  that  agent  should  be 
suffered  to  operate,  and  when  it  is  proper  to 
dispense  with  its  influence. 


The  fermenting  or  yeast  principle  is  pro- 
duced during  vinous  or  first  fermentation,  from 
a  vegetable  gluten  or  gum  which  exists  in  the 
juices  of  all  fruits — this  yeast  or  ferment  is 
formed  in  greater  or  less  quantities  as  this 
gluten  or  gum  pervades  more  or  less,  the  fer- 
menting mass;  hence  that  having  a  large 
quantity  of  gluten  will  produce  an  abundance 
of  the  stimulating  or  fermenting  principle, 
^nd,  in  many  cases,  to  the  injury  of  the  wine* 
In  drawing  the  must  from  the  grapes  by 
pressing,  some  part  will  be  more  charged  with 
tliis  gum  than  others  unless  the  whole  amount 
pressed  at  once  is  run  into  a  single  receiver, 
in  which  case  there  will  be  more  uniformity 
in  the  process  of  fermentation,  than  if  it  is 
put  into  a  number  of  ^easks  during  the  time 
it  is  running  from  the  press.  This  gum  or 
mucilage  is  held  in  solution  in  the  juice,  and 
is  invisible  before  the  fermentation  com- 
mences, but,  so  soon  as  that  process  be* 
gins,  the  clear  liquor  becomes  turbid,  and  a 
separation  takes  place,  some  subsides  and 
settles  to  tho  bottom,  some  becomes  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  floats  on  the  top 
until  the  gas  escapes,  when  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  This  is  the  time  to  separate  the 
wine  from  the  superabundant  yeast,  as  there 
will  still  be  enough  left  to  carry  forward  the 
fermentation  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  insure 
a  sound,  good  wine.  The  wine,  then,  will 
not,  in  all  cases,  be  clear,  but  if  it  is  a  little 
turbid,  it  should  be  racked  off,  and  the  casks 
well  washed  out  with  cold  water,  and  the  wine 
returned  into  them  to  complete  its  fermenta- 
tion. Some  wines  will  not  require  a  second 
racking  off,  as  the  separation  from  the  ferment 
or  lees  will  have  been  sufficiently  effected,  and 
the  fermentation  during  its  fntnre  progress 
will  be  moderate  enough  to  fine  itself  bright 
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and  clear ;  but  if  tbat  should  not  be  the  case 
and  it  still  continues  turbid  or  riley,  a  small 
quantity  of  isinglass  or  fish  glue  should  be 
dissolved  in  strong  spirits  and  added,  (about 
one  ounce  of  the  glue  to  one  pint  of  spirit, 
for  a  barrel  of  forty  gallons  is  sufficient,)  it 
should  be  dissolved  warm  and  put  into  the 
bang  hole,  and  then  slightly  stirred  over  the 
top ;  it  is  gelatmous  and  in  subsiding,  carries 
down  the  superabundant  particles  of  ferment 
that  heretofore  kept  up  the  action,  causing 
the  muddiness  of  the  wine.  Whenever  the 
wine  appears  clear  it  should  be  racked  off, 
and,  in  most  cases,  it  will  not  need  any  fur- 
ther assistance,  but  becomes  bright  and  clear. 
The  process  of  fermentation  does  not  stop  here, 
however,  as  it  is  constantly  progressing  in 
the  form  of  SLninsen$ible  fermentation,  elabo- 
rating and  combining  the  elements  of  the  new 
and  acrid,  and  prodttciq§  a  mellowness  of  the 
wine  that  is  only  acquired  by  age.  If  the 
wine  has  been  fined  or  separated  too  much 
from  the  lees  during  the  first  racking  off,  it 
will  be  thin  and  wanting  in  "  body"  and  de- 
ficient in  aroma ;  this  can  only  be  remedied 
by  adding  substances  to  it  that  will  strengthen 
it,  whether  sugar  or  spirit,  but  either  will  in- 
jure the  quality,  and  the  produce  will  not  be 
of  fine  flavor  or  possess  the  mellowness  that 
ia  indispensable  to  good  wine ;  in  fact  the 
'  manufacturing^  should  be  as  much  avoided 
as  possible.  The  strength  of  wine  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the 
jmce  of  the  grape,  a  portion  of  this  sugar  is 
decomposed  and  its  alcohol  combined  with 
another  portion  of  the  sugar  during  the  fer- 
menting process;  now  if  the  fermentation  is 
hurried  too  rapidly  and  is  not  suspended  at  the 
proper  time  the  spirit  will,  by  another  fer- 
■lentatioo,  the  aciticns,  be  converted  into 
vinegar,  and  the  whole  irrecoverably  lost,  as 
DO  *  manufacturing  or  doctoring*  will  ever  cor- 
root  a  cask  of  wine  after  that  change  has 
oeenned.  Theadtieamdmaybencutraliied, 
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but  it  will  never  be  sound,  good  wine ;  for 
this  reason — a  too  rapid  fermentation  should 
be  guarded  against.  Very  weak  wines  are 
more  liable  to  become  acid  than  strong  ones, 
for  the  amount  of  alcohol  elaborated  when 
there  is  an  abundance  of  sugar,  serves  to 
check  the  rapid  vinous  fermentation,  and  pre- 
vents its  running  into  the  acitio  change. 
Some  have  tried  adding  sugar  to  the  juice, 
but  the  difference  between  cane  and  grape 
sugar  is  such  that  the  product  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  I  think  the  juice  of  well 
matured  Catawba  or  Cape  grapes  that  are  pro- 
duced in  this  vicinity,  is  strong  enough  to 
insure  good  wine  without  any  addition  either 
of  spirit  or  sugar.  I  have  no  means  of  stating 
positively  the  strength  of  our  wines  compared 
with  those  of  Europe,  but  recollect  distilling 
18  casks  for  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  in  1842, 
which  yielded  20  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit.  It 
was  some  of  the  first  wine  made  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
the  "pan  juice! ^  It  made  a  very  superior 
article  of  brandy,  of  a  fiavor  unequalled  by 
any  imported,  and  if  he  has  preserved  any 
specimens  until  now,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fine 
article.  I  would  here  remark  in  eonneotion 
with  wine  making  that  much  may  be  saved  by 
distilling  the  spirit  from  the  lees  and  from 
wines  that  may  unfortunately  have  turned 
sour,  but  distillation  should  be  deferred  until 
the  odor  of  acitio  acid  is  perceptable,  as  its 
combination  with  the  alcohol  b  the  process 
of  distiliation  is  indispensable  to  the  fine 
flavor  of  good  brandy. 


SuLPHATS  Of  Ahxokia. — ^Half  an  ounce 
of  this  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water  is  recom- 
mended, after  numerous  triak,  as  an  applica- 
tion to  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Peas,  Dahlias, 
and  newly  potted  green  house  cuttings.  It 
greatly  promotes  their  vigor,  but  must  not  be 
applied  oftener  than  once  in  ten  days.— ^ar- 
dentfi  Almanac. 
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BBVISW  OF  BOBTICULTUBXST  FOB  N0VBMBB3. 


To  the  Editor  tf  ike  Weattrn  HorHeuUural  Re9ieu)— 

I  HATB  been  reading  the  last  Bumber  of 
Mr.  Downing's  Hortienltorist,  wbieh  valua- 
ble  jouraal  comes  to  us,  as  it  always  does, 
filled  with  interesting  and  useful  information 
upon  our  favorite  topics.  This  number,  how« 
ever,  contains  some  articles  which  hare  so 
pleased  me  that  I  feel  constrained  to  jot  dourn 
a  £ew  of  the  points  of  coincidence  with  my 
own  vbws,  and  trust  that  your  readers  will 
allow  me  to  occupy  a  comer  of  your  Eeview 
with  my  notices  of  them.  By  way  of  apology, 
allow  me  to  refer  to  the  fable  of  tho  shield, 
gold  to  one,  and  silver  to  the  other,  according 
to  the  side  inspected :  may  it  not  be  so  with 
our  reading — some  may  perceive  only  dross, 
where  the  sparkling  grains  of  rich  gold  at- 
tract another's  eyes. 

The  article  on  The  Best  Ornamental  Trees 
would  please  your  friend  Sylvanus  and  every 
other  devoted  lover  of  the  dear  woods.  With 
the  writer,  I,  too,  think  the  Over-cup  oak,  or, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called  in  this  country, 
the  Mossy-cup,  or  the  Burr-oak,  has  been 
unjustly  neglected.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
magnificent  tree  when  fully  developed;  it  is 
sturdy,  strong,  and  stout  of  heart — every 
contorted  twist  of  its  huge  limbs  might  form 
a  subject  for  a  picture;  wild  as  the  writhings 
of  a  giant  in  despair,  are  those  gnarled  and 
twisted  branches,  as  they  fling  themselves  out 
from  the  main  trunk,  and  defy  the  howling 
blasts  of  the  North  charged  with  frigid  snow 
and  sleet.  Then,  too,  the  Burr-oak  is  quite 
a  National  tree  in  seme  parts  of  our  dear 
West,  though  almost  unknown  in  the  East. 
I  love  the  Oaks — they  are  a  most  highly  res- 
pectable family,  and  claim  great  antiquity  for 
Bome  of  their  branches,  though  we  are  not 
informed  that  they  grew  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

Among  his  notices  of  many  beautifol  trees. 


I  was  much  surprised  to  find  no  alluffion  to 
the  Wild  Cherry,  which  is  one  of  my  greatest 
favorites,  with  its  gracefully  curving  stem  and 
feathery  branches,  and  delicate  foliage,  cast- 
ing a  checkered  daade^  My  wild  fancy,  in 
persbnifying  the  various  forest  trees,  has  made 
the  Wild  Cherry  the  Sylph  among  them. 

How  melancholy  a  reflection  it  is,  that  the 
busy  az  of  the  pioneer  will  continue  to  des- 
troy such  numbers  of  these  deniaens  of  the 
wilds,  that  in  many  places  none  but  the  de- 
formed are  lefl  behind !  Is  it  not  time  that 
a  better  iafluence  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  subject  through  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
in  order  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  these  things? 
We  should  all  of  us  plant  trees,  forest  trees 
of  all  kinds.  We  may  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
them,  but  others  will  follow  after  us  when  we 
are  gone,  and  to  them  we  owe  this  little  trib« 
ute,  since  we  have  lived  in  the  destrueiire  age 
of  the  country,  and  have  at  least  silently  ac- 
quiesced in  the  removal  of  the  old  ''turkey- 
roosts"  and  other  time  honored  irysting 
places  among  the  trees — trees,  which»  cocld 
they  tell  a  tale,  would  no  doubt  recount 
many  happy  scenes,  as  well  aa  warlike  strifes, 
which  have  transpired  beneath  their  wide 
spread  branches.  There  is  a  beautiful  cus- 
tom which  obtains  in  the  Canton  Basle,  Swit- 
zerland, that  of  planting  a  tree  upon  every 
anniversary  of  the  weddings  and  births  in 
each  family.  What  a  love  for  forest  trees 
would  be  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  our 
children,  if  each  had  his  own  birik-tree  to 
remind  him  of  the  anniversary  of  that  bright 
morning  when  first  his  eyes  were  opened  upon 
the  glorious  beauties  of  this  earth,  a  memen* 
to,  too,  which,  appositely  for  him,  spurns  the 
earth  that  supports  it  so  bounteously  now, 
but  from  which  it  aspires  toward  the  ekiea, 
beautifully  reminding  hnn  that  all  here  is 
dross,  and  that  he  too  must  anticipate  a  aunra 
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ethereal  state  of  existence,  in  a  higher  con- 
dition of  mental  and  spiritual  development. 

Mr.  Bowning's  '* Letter  from  England" 
contains  a  graphic  description  of  Chat&worth. 
It  is^  hideed,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  ac- 
counts we  have  ever  read  of  that  famons 
place,  hecause  it  is  written  hj  a  man  whose 
taste  for  landscape  gardening  has  been  so 
long  and  so  highly  cultivated,  that  he  can 
fally  appreciate  the  many  beauties  there  de* 
yeloped,  and  which  are,  no  doubt,  in  such  ad- 
mirably fine  keeping,  that  their  individuality 
is  in  a  great  degree  lost  to  most  observeis, 
who  can  only  admire  the  grand  effeci  of  the 
taut  ensimbU. 

The  Fountains  must  be  very  fine  in  their 
effect  upon  that  lovely  landscape  of  *'  Chats- 
worth  Valley" — and  such  fountains  as  he 
describes  them,  real  water  spouts.  The  idea 
of  a  fountain  being  dangerous  can  hardly 
be  conceived  by  those  of  u»  who  have  seen 
only  the  paltry  demonstrations  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  fine  arts,  which  are  made  to  issue 
from  the  lips  of  a  shapeless  stone  fish,  or 
huge  rock  lion,  or  nameless  monstrosity  of 
the  Satyr  order,  or  a  would-be  nymph,  done 
in  plaster,  perhaps — in  which  the  whole 
stream  of  water  is  carried  by  a  half  inch 
leaden  pipe,  and  with  no  more  force  than 
might  be  repressed  with  a  single  finger. 

Yarious  artides  of  the  more  practical  kind 
I  ahall  not  noteddle  with,  lest  some  of  your 
readers  should  discover  my  ignorance  of  such 
matters — it  were  wiser  to  make  proclamation 
of  ignorance  at  once  upon  the  great  moot 
point  of  "hard  pressed  and  porous  soils," 
than  to  assume  that  the  delicate  spongioles 
and  tender  fibers  of  the  dear  little  plants, 
enjoyed  an  exquisite  excitement  in  being 
forced  to  overcome  the  obstacles  presented  by 
Imrd  rammed  clay;  for  you  would  soon  dis- 
cover that  your  meddlesome  correspondent 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  Neither 
shall  I  attempt  to  decide  opon  the  merits  of 


the  Diana  grape,  not  having  had  the  honor  of 
being  one  of  the  committee  of  forty  called  to 
test  it  last  month — no— I  leave  that  to  you 
and  Mr.  Longworth,  being  satisfied  that  be 
who  has  for  fifty  years  been  spending  his  tal- 
ents, time  and  money  upon  the  cultivation  of 
grapes  and  strawberries,  with  such  excellent 
results  for  us  the  people,  will  not  allow  us  to 
suffer  for  want  of  the  Diana,  if  it  will  prove 
meritorious  after  trial. 

In  his  review  of  Miss  Cooper's  charming 
work,  he  has  cheated  me  out  of  one  of  my 
most  delightful  anticipations,  that  of  review- 
ing it  for  you ;  but  he  has  done  good  service 
by  the  notice — his  influence  will  induce  many 
to  read  it  who  would  have  turned  from  it  so 
soon  as  they  found  it  no  story  book,  and  in 
this  way  they  will  have  forced  upon  them  a 
delicious  morsel  they  might  never  have 
thought  of  tasting.  May  their  perceptions 
of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  be  thereby  quick- 
ened, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  will  be 
rendered  better  and  happier. 

Mr.  Downing' s  leader,  in  this  number, 
''  The  Favorite  Poison  of  America,"  is,  how- 
ever, the  article  which  is  most  attractive,  as 
most  coincident  with  my  own  notions :  for  it 
I  feel  constrained  to  extend  a  hand  across 
lake  and  mountain,  to  give  him  the  grip  of 
fellowship.  Ton  are  right,  Mr.  Downing — 
wage  war  on  the  stoves.  Oh,  that  we  had 
some  chivalrous  Knight,  armed  with  battle- 
ax  and  mace,  ready  to  march  across  every 
valley  and  hill  of  the  country,  through  evexy 
street  and  alley  of  our  cities,  destroying,  as 
he  went,  those  villainous  stoves,  the  Demons 
of  the  Castle  of  Hypochondriasis,  as  good 
old  John  Bunyan  would  probably  have  called 
them,  had  he  lived  in  this  degenerate  age  of 
pale  faces  and  hot  stove  rooms.  With  such 
a  destroying  champion  of  our  cause  abroad, 
ah,  what  music  would  resound  in  our  ears, 
from  kitchen  and  cellar,  from  parlor  and 
chamber,  as  the  stalwart  blows  fell  upon 
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"air- tight"  and  "ten-plate,"  cooking- BtoTe, 
ooal-range  and  furnace  I  Who  would  not 
sue  for  the  honor  of  Knight-errantry  in  such 
a  cause,  and  believe  that  he  could  still  do  his 
country  some  good  service  under  such  a 
leader ! 

In  serious  truth,  wc  fear  the  worst  effects 
from  the  deleterious  influences  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Downing.  It  is  a  growing  evil,  far 
more  serious  in  the  Eastern  States  than  we 
in  the  West  can  well  imagine.  In  my  visits 
to  an  eastern  city,  the  loss  of  the  open  fires 
is  everywhere  oppressively  felt — furnaces, 
furnaces,  nothing  but  furnaces — no  bright, 
cheerful  fires  to  enliven  the  scene — all  dull 
and  gloomy,  exhausted  and  exhausting,  re- 
minding one  of  something  as  different  as  pos- 
sible from  what  you  gardeners  call  a  damp 
stove,  I  believe-^a  something,  the  existence 
of  whioh  is  problematical,  and  which,  for 
vegetation,  would  probably  be  nonsensical — 
a  dry  stove — ^whioh  I  sincerely  hope  is  not  yet 
invented,  except  to  hatch  chickens. 

In  the  parlors  of  my  eastern  friends,  there 
were  elegant  pictures  and  beautiful  flowers, 
and  devoted  lovers  of  these  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts ;  but  they  had  discarded  that  which 
is  far  more  beautiful  than  pictures  or  flowers, 
the  bright,  breathing,  sparkling,  crackling, 
open  wood  fire.  What  picture,  by  Bubens 
or  Ouido,  can  equal  it  in  its  colors  ?  what 
flower,  not  even  the  Victoria  regina,  can  com- 
pare with  its  life  and  varying  change?  Still, 
amid  all  the  dry  heat  that  every  where  pre- 
vailed, there  was  one  dear  old  lady,  who  was 
not  to  be  turned,  e'en  by  fashion's  irresistible 
force,  from  the  gratification  of  her  more  re- 
fined and  less  highly  educated  taste,  but  who 
kept  the  old  open  wood  fire,  with  straight 
sticks  of  dry  hickory,  the  picture  of  old  fash- 
ioned neatness  and  comfort,  the  hearth  neatly 
swept,  and  the  andirons  with  their  brass  balls 
'bamished  as  brightly  as  though  they  were 
representing  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.    Alas  I 


where  now  are  those  ni^e  brasses?-— banished 
from  the  parlor.  I  loved  this  old  lady  for  her 
quaint  persistance  in  the  olden  ways — ^it 
struck  a  cord  of  sympathy  in  my  own  heart, 
which  vibrates  afresh  as  I  sit  here  now,  in 
front  of  a  blazing  fire.  The  frcst  has  wrap- 
ped all  nature,  without,  in  his  cerements  of 
death ;  the  wind  sings  his  mournful  requiem 
of  summer  gone,  and  the  very  fallen  leaves 
rustle  as  they  drift  closer  and  closer  together 
in  the  shelter  of  some  little  shrub  in  every 
sheltered  nook;  but  within,  all  is  cheerful 
and  gay — the  fire  crackles  and  rejoices,  and 
the  cricket  on  the  hearth  comes  forth  with 
his  merry  and  contented  notes.  Hearths^ 
too ;  what  are  to  become  of  them  and  their 
genial  associations  of  social  ties  and  social 
joys  1  are  they  all  to  be  swept  away  ?  and  for 
what?  what  new  happiness  have  you  with 
which  to  replace  them?  When  far  away 
from  home,  where  does  fancy  picture  dear 
ones? — surely  around  the  biasing  fire. — 
When  memory  calls  up  seenes  of  early  child- 
hood, are  they  not  of  the  same  place,  whence 
we  looked  up  into  the  faces  of  dear  parents? 
Yes,  the  recollections  of  boyhood  and  man- 
hood are  all  connected  most  pleasantly  togeth- 
er at  this  spot,  and  the  hearth  stone  becomes 
sacred  to  us  all — ^we  love  it,  we  cherish  it, 
and,  if  needs  be,  we  would  fight  for  it. 

Oood  friends,  in  earnest  truth,  beware  how 
you  cast  from  you  one  single  source  of  hap- 
piness, one  single  cause  of  joy.  We  have 
too  little  of  either  in  this  weary  life  of  dia.- 
appointments,  to  be  reckless  of  the  one  or  of 
the  other.  Economy  and  neat  housekeeping 
are  most  excellent  good  things,  and  much  to 
be  desired ;  but  the  pleasures  of  a  refining 
joy  and  the  joyousness  of  pure  air  and  con* 
sequent  good  health  are  infinitely  more  to  be 
treasured.  Then  beat  down  your  stoves, 
brighten  up  your  cheerful  hearth  stones,  and 
you  wOl  find  within  your  own  family  circle  a 
well-spring  of  constant  happiness. 
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In  ooQclusion,  let  us  hear  wbat  Mr.  D. 
proposes  as  an  alternative  for  what  be  looks 
upon  as  a  hopelessly  necessary  evil : — 

*'Is  it  too  much  to  call  it  the  national  poi- 
son, this  continual  atmosphere  of  close  stoves, 
which,  whether  traveling  or  at  home,  we 
Americans  are  content  to  breathe,  as  if  it 
were  the  air  of  Paradise  ? 

"  We  very  well  know  tbat  we  have  a  great 
many  readers  who  abominate  stoves,  and 
whose  houses  are  warmed  and  ventilated  in 
an  excellent  manner.  But  they  constitute  no 
appreciable  fraction  of  the  vast  portion  of  our 
countrymen  who  love  stoves — fill  their  houses 
with  them — are  ignorant  of  their  evils,  and 
think  ventilation  and  fresh  air  physiological 
chimeras,  which  may  be  left  to  the  specula- 
tions of  doctors  and  learned  men. 

"And  so  every  alternate  face  that  one 
meets  in  America,  has  a  ghostly  paleness 
about  it,  that  would  make  a  European  stare. 

'*What  is  to  be  done?  ^Americans  will 
have  stoves.'  They  suit  the  country,  espe- 
eially  the  new  country;  they  are  cheap,  labor- 
saving,  clean.  If  the  more  enlightened  and 
better  informed  throw  them  aside,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  will  not.  Stoves  are,  we 
are  told,  in  short,  essentially  democratic  and 
national. 

"  We  answer,  let  us  ventilate  our  rooms. 


and  learn  to  live  more  in  the  open  air.  If 
our  countrymen  will  take  poison  in  with  every 
breath  which  they  inhale  in  their  houses  and 
all  their  public  gatherings,  let  them  dilate  it 
largely,  and  they  may  escape  from  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  evHs  of  taking  it  in  such  strong 
doses. 

'*  We  have  not  space  here  to  show  in  detail 
the  best  modes  of  ventilating  now  in  use. 
But  they  may  be  found  described  in  several 
works,  especially  devoted  to  the  subject,  pub- 
lished *  lately.  In  our  volume  on  Country 
Houses,  we  have  briefly  shown,  not  only  the 
principles  of  warming  rooms,  but  the  most 
simple  and  complete  modes  of  ventilation, — 
from  Arnott*s  chimney  valve,  which  may  for 
a  small  cost  be  easily  placed  in  the  chimney 
flue  of  any  room,  to  Emerson's  more  com- 
plete apparatus,  by  which  the  largest  apart- 
ments, or  every  room  in  the  largest  house, 
may  be  warmed  and  ventilated  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

"  Pale  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
rouse  yourselves!  Consider  tbat  God  bos 
given  us  an  atmosphere  of  pure,  salubrious, 
health-giving  air,  fortv-five  miles  high,  and — 
ventilate  pour  houses. ' 

Bubb-Oak. 

Clark  County,  O,  November  15,  1860. 
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If  a  man  talks  of  Yibqilius,  or  Hobatius, 
or  JuvENALis,  he  is  set  down  in  Scotland  as 
a  Dominie,  and  in  England  as  an  ass  Yet 
the  naturalist  who  dares  to  speak  of  Clianth 
and  Oncid,  instead  of  Clianthus  and  Oncidi- 
um,  is  regarded  as  a  troublesome  innovator; 
and  if  he  ventures  somewhat  further,  and 
prefers  Bithwort  to  Aristolochia,  Tangle  to 
Fucus,  or  Liverwort  to  March  an  tia,  he  may 
expect  to  take  rank  as  a  scientific  Chartist. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  persons  who  condemn 
such  modes  of  speaking  would  be  the  first  to 
exclaim  against  calling  Vikumum  opulus  by 
any  other  name  than  Ouelders  Rose,  or  Ga- 
lanthus  nivalis  otherwise  than  Snowdrop. 

How  is  it  that  the  practice  of  pedantry 
among  scholars  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  an  offense  against  good  taste,  and  that 
the  absence  of  it  among  naturalists  is  also 
looked  upon  as  an  offense  against  good  taste? 


Why  do  men  thus  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath  ?  How  is  it  that  scholars  who 
understand  Greek  and  Latin,  drop  those  Ian- 
gnages  in  English  composition,  and  that  natu- 
ralists require  persons  who  know  nothing  of 
such  tongues  to  be  always  making  grotesque 
efforts  at  talking  them  ?  This  seems  to  de- 
serve some  examination  on  the  part  of  those 
who  think  that  natural  history  should  be  made 
interesting  to  all  classes,  and  identified  with 
their  familiar  thoughts,  a  result  that  will 
never  bo  arrived  at  so  long  as  the  nomencla- 
ture of  organized  bodies  is  a  chaos  of  Greek 
and  Latin  compounds,  whether  barbarous  or 
formed  upon  the  soundest  principles. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  thepractice  of  adap- 
ting classical  names  to  the  English  tongue  is 
not  universal ;  and  that,  if  we  have  pruned 
YiBOiLius  and  Ovidius  down  to  Yibgil  and 
Ovid,  we  have  left  Cobnblius  Nspob  and. 
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QuiNTUS  CuBTins  in  their  ancieDt  shape. 
Why  this  has  happened  we  know  not.  Pos- 
sibly because  these  names  are  much  less  used 
in  conversation  than  the  others,  for  Cobnel 
sounds  as  well  as  Yiroil,  and  would  arise 
out  of  an  application  of  the  same  process  of 
curtailment;  nor  do  we  see  why  Quintin 
Curt  should  be  excluded  from  the  language 
which  recognizes  Quintin  Dick.  At  any 
rate,  among  the  best  authorities,  the  practice 
has  gone  much  further  than  is  suspected ;  in 
proof  of  which,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
words  Cynosure,  Zephyr,  Ethiop,  Arcady, 
employed  by  Milton  and  others,  or  to  such 
names  as  Cephise,  Hippoltt,  ^Esculape, 
DiAN,  Camill,  and  Htacinct,  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  all  readers  of  Spencer. 

Our  good  old  Saxon  tongue  consists  main- 
ly of  words  of  one  or  two  syllables;  and  it 
wiU  always  be  found  that  the  purest  and  best 
English  writers  shunned  long  words  taken 
from  Greek  and  Latin.  The  sonorous  but 
corrupt  style  of  some  of  our  great  authors 
introduced,  indeed,  a  great .  change  in  this 
respect.    With  them  language  was — 

«  Engrlish  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin." 

But  scholars  happily  saw  the  evil  of  this, 
and  hence  the  sesquipedalian  style  has  made 
no  progress.  Haa  it  been  otherwise,  we 
should  by  this  time,  like  the  Germans,  have 
excited  the  astonishment  of  the  world  by 
words  extending  across  a  page.  Does  any 
one  imagine  that  our  forefathers  would  have 
kept  even  Quorcus  in  their  vocabulary,  if 
they  had  not  possessed  its  equivalent  in  Ac 
or  Oak ;  undoubtedly  they  would  have  cut  it 
down  to  Querk  in  spite  of  the  lawyers.  And, 
in  like  manner,  Fagus  would  have  become 
Fage,  or  Fege*,  or  Pbege;  but  they  seem  to 
have  found  a  substitute  in  Beech. 

The  universal  practice  of  society  is  to  ex- 
pel technical  words  from  familiar  language, 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  A  natural- 
ist would  be  laughed  at  who  talked  of  a  Bana 
temporaria,  meaning  a  frog,  or  of  Curruca 
Luscinia,  meaning  nightingale,  or  of  FaJco 
fultrtis,  or  Aguila  ckrysaelos,  meaning  a  gold- 
en eagle.  Would  anything  be  more  prcpos- 
perous  than  to  call  Keens*  Seedling  Straw- 
berry. Frugaria  virginiana,  or  Sweet  Vernal 
Grass  and  Cocksfoot,  Anthoxanthum  odor^ 
aium  and  Daciylis  glonurata?    It  is  only 


necessary  to  allude  to  sucli  cases  to  show 
their  extreme  absurdity. 

The  truth  is,  that  all  nations  like  to  speak 
their  own  language,  if  they  can,  and  to  fash- 
ion foreign  words  to  the  shape  of  their  own 
organs  of  speech  as  nearly  as  they  find  pos- 
sible; and  hence  we  English  have  changed 
Taillebois  into  Talbot,  cinqfeuille  into  cinq- 
foil,  and  so  on.  And  we  can  not  but  think 
that  those  who  have  kept  this  in  view  in 
modifying  the  foreign  names  current  in  nat- 
ural hktory,  have  acted  upon  a  principle,  the 
soundness  of  which  can  not  be  well  disputed. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  princi- 
ple has  been  judiciously  applied.  On  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  conceded  that  an  error 
has  been  committed — that  error  is  transla- 
tion instead  of  adaptation.  A  better  course 
would  have  been  adaptation  to  the  exclusion 
of  translation.  The  best  course  is  the  skill- 
ful mixture  of  the  two. 

The  objection  to  translated  names  consists 
in  this — that  the  naturalist  who  uses  tbem 
has  to  burden  his  memory  with  two  names 
instead  of  one — the  vernacular  and  the  tech- 
nical. And  this  we  take  to  be  the  true  and 
only  valid  objection  to  translated  names,  pro- 
vided the  translation  is  made  on  correct  prin- 
ciples. It  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that 
Toothtongue  is  more  conformable  to  the  Eng- 
lish Language  than  Odontoglossum^  and  Cut- 
ridge  than  Acrotemnus.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  such  names  at  variance  with  the 
usual  construction  of  English  compounds. 
Objections  to  them  on  such  a  ground  are  only 
prejudices.  The  great  fault  in  Toothtongue 
and  Cutridge  is — not  that  they  are  badly 
constructed  words,  but  that  they  compel  the 
naturalist  to  recollect  them,  in  addition  to 
Odontoghssum  and  Acrolemnus,  which  are 
indispensable.  Science  requires  a  universal 
nomenclature,  suitable  to  all  countries,  and 
that  must  be  preserved,  in  addition  to  any 
local  nomenclature. 

We  freely  admit  the  force  of  this  objec- 
tion, and  for  this  reason,  but  for  no  other, 
willingly  advise  the  abandonment  of  further 
attempts  at  translated  words — unless  in  cases 
where  the  English  equivalent  is  in  general 
use,  as  in  Birth  wort  for  Aristoloehia,  or  Daisy 
for  Bellist  or  where  the  technical  word  is  not 
susceptible  of  adaptation.  We  would  there- 
fore rest  content  with  Dendrobe  for  Dendro^ 
biumt  Camarote  for  Carmaroiitf  and  Aero- 
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tame  for  Acroiemnus,  Bat  there  is  an  abuD- 
daace  of  cases  in  which  adaptation  is  imprac- 
ticable. We  may  legitimately  curtail  Odon- 
togloisum  into  Odontoglot,  and  lonopsidium 
into  lonopsid ;  bat  what  is  to  be  done  with 
names  like  Hypoelyirum,  Holmikioldia^  hur 
twriaga^  or  Ornithocephalus  ?  No  art  can 
Anglicise  them.  They  must  be  taoslated,  or 
cbanged,  or  left  in  their  original  deformity. 
This  question,  however,  need  not  be  raised 
JQst  now,  because  they  are  either  of  rare  oc- 
eurrence  or  confined  to  technical  science. 

We  own  that  this  question  appears  to  be 
one  of  much  public  interest ;  and  we  shall 
gladly  publish  any  adverse  views  with  which 


our  correspondents  may  favor  us.  We  shall 
scarcely  be  suspected  of  writing  to  embarrass 
science.  Our  real  purpose  is  to  make  it  easy 
and  popular;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  if 
natural  history  is  not  to  be  locked  up  in  the 
cabinets  of  virtiiosi,  its  language  must  be 
made  as  familiar  as  household  words.  In 
saying  this,  we  believe  that  we  express  the 
opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  all  classes  of 
society ;  an  opinion  in  which  we  are  the  more 
confirmed  from  seeing  that  a  lai^e  number  of 
adopted  words  have  already  established  them- 
selves securely  in  common  language  within 
these  few  years. 

Db.  Lindlbt. 


CURCULIO  HSPXIRIMBNTB 


III  the  October  number  of  Hovey'e  Maga- 
Bine,  is  a  letter  from  Burlington,  Yt.,  dated 
Aognst  26,  describing  some  very  interesting 
experiments  with  these  troabiesome  inseeta^— 
made  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Benedict,  of  Platts- 
bargh,  N.  Y.  From  them  it  appears  that 
neither  salt,  nor  Hme,  nor  tobacco-water  is 
sufficiently  offensive  or  deleterious  to  the  in* 
sects  to  prevent  their  depredation  apon  plums 
placed  within  their  reach.  Even  in  the  lar* 
vol  state,  these  substances  appear  not  to  have 
injured  them,  nor  hindered  their  progress  from 
the  fhiit  to  the  soil.  What  then  becomes  of 
thebeaatiful  theories  so  confidently  set  before 
the  public  in  support  of  various  plans  for  de- 
stroying the  grub,  or  preventing  the  attacks 
of  the  beetle  ?  StiU,  instead  of  being  discour- 
aged, we  must  only  try  to  discover  other  traits 
of  their  history,  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
difficulty  more  efficiently.  For  myself,  I  have 
more  faith  in  taking  advantage  of  their  "  in- 
stincts,'* and  in  the  war  of  extermination, 
thau  in  any  other  methods  that  have  been 
suggested  for  obviating  their  ravages.  In  many 
cases,  the  observations  recorded  were  made 
upon  plum  trees,  that  had  only  accidentally 
escaped  the  attacks  of  the  Curculio — hence, 
when  other  trees  were  surrounded  by  similar 


oireumstanoes,  they  have  not  often  escaped 
with  the  same  happy  immunity,  inducing  per- 
sons, even  when  they  ooald  not  doabt  the 
relations  made  them,  at  least  to  despair  of 
success  in  prodacing  plums  in  their  premises, 
although  adopting  similar  means  to  preserve 
them.  Who  will  take  up  these  suggestions 
and  pursue  the  investigation  next  season,  so 
as  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  further  particulars 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Curculio,  and, 
if  possible,  discover  a  mode  of  preventing 
their  attacks?  At  the  same  time,  however, 
let  us  have  more  trials  with  the  knookings. 
This  progressive  development  of  the  grubs, 
observed  by  Mrs.  Benedict,  will  aeeount  for 
the  continued  supply  of  the  perfect  insect. 

Experiment  1.  Plums,  about  one- third 
grown,  punctured,  and  containing  eggs  of  the 
Curculio,  were  placed  in  a  common  flower-pot, 
the  last  week  in  June.  Soil  from  the  garden 
about  six  inches  deep  in  the  pot.  Fine  salt 
about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  soil ; 
plums  laid  on  the  salt.  The  grubs  came  out 
of  the  plums,  passed  through  the  salt  into 
the  soil,  and  perfect  Curculios  came  out  about 
AnguBt  first. 

Experiment  2.  The  same  as  the  first, 
except  that  fresh  air-slacked  lime  was  put  on 
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the  surface  of  the  soil  iostead  of  salt.  Re- 
sult the  same  as  the  first. 

Experiment  3.  The  same  as  the  first, 
except  that  the  pot  was  filled  with  soil  onlj. 
Result  the  same. 

The  pots  all  stood  in  the  garden,  exposed 
to  the  weather,  which  was  rather  wet  with 
frequent  showers.  Thej  were  all  examined 
at  the  same  time,  about  ^re  weeks  after  pla- 
cing the  plums  in  the  pots,  when  there  were 
insects  in  every  stage  of  transformation,  from 
the  white  grubs  near  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
to  the  perfect  beetle  on  the  surface,  ready  to 
fly.  The  salt  had  all  washed  into  the  soil, 
and  there  was  no  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  insects  in  the  three  pots. 

Experiment  4.  Three  bowls,  one  with  salt 
on  the  surface,  one  with  lime,  and  one  with 
nothing  but  the  soil,  were  treated  in  every 
respect  as  the  flower-pots  in  previous  experi- 
ments, excepting  that  they  were  placed  under 
a  shed,  so  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  rains.  Re- 
sults the  same. 

Experiment  5.  Some  Ourculios  were  put 
into  a  tumbler,  with  four  plums,  fresh  from 
the  tree,  and  one  corered  with  fine  salt.  On 
the  second  day  the  salt  was  dissolved,  so  as 
to  leave  the  plum  wet  with  strong  brine, 
when  it  was  punctured  by  the  insects  in  many 
places,  and  eggs  were  deposited  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  plums  not  salted.    In  an- 


other tumbler  fruit  and  insects  were  placed 
in  the  same  manner,  except  that  one  was  cov- 
ered with  fresh  lime.  This  was  punctured 
in  many  plaees,  and  eggs  deposited  the  first 
day. 

Mrs.  Benedict  also  made  experiments,  by 
covering  the  soil  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
with  fine  salt,  and  placing  the  grubs  as  they 
came  from  the  plums  upon  the  salt.  They 
invariably  worked  through  the  salt  and  went 
into  the  soil,  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  without 
any  apparent  injury. 

A  week  ago,  Mrs.  B.  showed  me  a  large 
covered  tumbler,  containing  garden  soil,  in 
which  she  had  placed  the  grubs  taken  from 
the  pots  of  the  other  experiments,  when  emp- 
tied abQut  three  weeks  previous ;  fresh  plums 
were  placed  upon  the  soil  from  time  to  time. 
There  were  many  perfect  insects  among  the 
plums,  which  were  very  active—  confinement 
did  not  appear  to  annoy  them.  She  dipped 
one  plum  in  strong  tobacco- water,  and  in- 
troduced it  into  this  tumbler,  when  it  was 
soon  punctured  like  the  others.  On  empty- 
ing the  soil  from  the  tumbler,  I  found  it  filled 
with  insects  in  every  stage  of  development. 
The  grubs  had  formed  small  cells  for  them- 
selves in  a  ball  of  earth  about  half  an  ineb  in 
diameter,  which  might  be  rolled  across  the 
table  without  breaking.  Mrs.  B.  intends  to 
continue  her  experiments. 


DWARF  PBAB8. 


In  former  times  few  persons  thought  of 
planting  pears  in  small  gardens,  unless  against 
the  gable  of  a  building.  It  was  supposed 
impossible  to  grow  them  as  dwarf  stanaards, 
or  mere  bushes ;  and  as  for  the  ordinary 
standard  orchard  pears,  why,  if  ever  they 
were  introduced,  they  in  time  smothered  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  little  garden.  The 
notoriously  long  period,  too,  that  most  of 
them  grow  before  arriving  at  a  bearing-state, 
gave  nse  to  the  expressive  old  distich :  ^ 


*'  He  who  plants  pears, 
Plants  for  his  heirs." 

Now,  however,  the  case  is  altered ;  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  in  these  days  to  find  whole 
rows  of  dwarf  pears  in  the  gardens  of  our 
nobility,  bearing  as  freely  as  the  old  orchard 
pear  tree,  and  yet  occupying  no  more  ground 
than  a  full  sized  gooseberry  bush. 

We  have  had  much  experience  in  the  dwarf- 
ing of  pears,  having  directed  our  efforts 
unceasingly  to  this  end  for  the  last  twenty 
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years,  and  baTing  met  inth  an  amount  of 
SQCcess  seooDd  to  no  person,  we  therefore 
proceed  to  oflbr  advice  with  boldness.  As  the 
subject  is  necessarily  one  of  considerable 
extent,  we  cannot  hope  to  give  complete  di- 
rections (for  these  we  intend  to  be  very  ex- 
S licit)  in  a  single  calendar,  we  roust,  therefore, 
ivide  the  subject  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Stocks,  soils,  etc. 

2.  Modes  of  rearing,  training,  pruning,  etc., 
in  the  young  state. 

3.  Modes  of  pruning  and  training  when  in 
a  bearing  state. 

4.  Root  pruning. 

These  divisions  of  the  subject  we  hope  to 
deal  with  successively  as  occasion  serves : 

1st.  Stocks,  Soil,  etc. — Pears  are  grown 
on  two  kinds  of  stocks — the  ordinary  pear- 
stock,  otherwise  called  a  free -stock,  and  on 
the  quince. 

The  pear-stock  produces  a  stronger  and 
longer  enduring  tree;  much  longer,  also,  in 
coming  to  a  bearing  state ;  it  will  also  grow 
and  thrive  on  soils  on  which  the  quince  will 
scarcely  exist.  This,  therefore,  is  the  most 
proper  stock  for  ordinary  orchard  pears.  A 
quince  stock  is  notorious  for  causing  the  tree 
to  assume  a  dwarf  and  bushy  character;  this 
is  a  mere  consequence  of  a  much  less  vigorous 
root- action.  For  this  very  reason  the  trees 
come  much  sooner  into  bearing,  but  they  re- 
quire a  much  more  generous  soil. 

It  so  happens  that  some  kinds  of  pears  are 
of  delicate  growth,  or  they  are  such  very  fine 
bearers,  that  it  becomes  advisable,  even  under 
a  dwarfing  system,  to  graft  them  on  the  free 
or  pear-stock,  in  order  to  meet  the  heavy 
demands  on  the  tree,  or  to  induce  a  more 
vigorous  growth.  These  we  will  particularize 
in  our  select  list  of  pears. 

Almost  any  ordinary  soil,  if  not  too  sandy, 
will  grow  the  pear  on  the  free  stock.  We 
have  known  them  succeed  to  admiration  on 
both  sandy  and  clayey  loams,  on  soils  of  a 
calcareous  (chalky)  character,  and  on  shingly 
or  gravelly  soils,  provided  there  was  some  de- 
gree of  adhesiveness  in  their  constitution. 
The  quince  stock,  on  the  contrary,  will  never 
answer  on  hot  or  sandy  soils :  and  where  the 
quince  plant  (ungrafted)  will  not  succeed,  it 
is  vain  to  think  of  planting  it  when  grafted. 
This  fact  we  would  particularly  impress  on 
the  mind  of  both  the  amateur  and  the  cotta- 
ger; for  through  a  comparative  disregard  of 


such  practical  facts,  the  quince  stock  Las  most 
frequently  been  praised  beyond  its  merits  on 
the  one  hand,  or  by  far  too  lightly  esteemed 
on  the  other.  The  soil  in  which,  above  all 
others,  the  quince  will  both  luxuriate  and 
continue  in  permanency,  is  a  soil  which  pos- 
sesses the  features  of  alluvium.*  We  do  not 
mean  that  it  must  be  alluvial  soil,  but  that  the 
well  known  texture  of  that  material  must  at 
least  4)e  imitated.  That  this  is  possible  in  an 
artificial  way  we  have  long  since  proved ;  for 
we  have  a  Beurr^e  d*Aremberg  pear  tree  on 
a  quince  stock,  and  growing  as  an  ordinary 
dwarf  standard,  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
where  we  are  writing.  Now  we  have  taken 
fruit  from  this  tree  for  years,  superior  to  that 
from  the  same  kind  on  a  south  wall,  and  that 
in  a  northern  district,  in  which  it  is  generally 
understood  (hat  such  kinds  as  the  d'Aremberg 
cannot  be  grown  as  an  ordinary  standard  with 
success.  The  mixture  in  which  this  tree  was 
planted  was  composed  of  equal  parts  of  strong 
adhesive  loam,  black  vegetable  matter,  or  hu- 
mus, (such  as  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  old 
wood  stacks,)  and  fine  grey  sand;  in  this  the 
quince  seems  quite  at  home.  Permanency  of 
moisture  is  one  of  the  main  requisites  for  the 
quince ;  indeed,  without  this  no  compost  can 
be  expected  to  answer. 

W^ben  it  is  taken  into  consideration  how 
small  a  quantity  of  soil  will  maintain  a  dwarf 
pear  on  a  quince  stock,  it  will  readily  appear 
that  it  is  quite  practicable  so  to  improve  the 
soil  in  any  small  garden,  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
quince  stock.  A  compost  of  this  kind  may  be 
readily  got  together.  The  furrowings  of  low 
or  clay  soils  might  form  the  principal  staple ; 
in  addition  to  which,  abundance  of  old  rotten 
vegetables,  tree  leaves,  or  even  old  and  spent 
tan  might  be  added,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
any  fine  sand.  These  materials,  collected  a 
few  months  previously,  and  turned  a  couple  of 
times,  would  doubtless  form  a  proper  compost 
for  the  quince.  We  have  even  seen  ditch- 
scourings  in  the  neighborhood  of  trees,  which 
had  lain  on  the  bank  to  mellow  for  some  time, 
which  would  alone  have  been  complete,  or 
nearly  so,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  quince.  A 
little  very  old  manure  would  be  a  benefit,  as 
it  is  not  easy  to  over  excite  the  quince.  As  to 
quantity,  we  should  say  that  six  wbe'elbarrows 

•AUuwum  ii  fine  fertile  soil,  such  as  is  found  in 
▼alleys,  washed  down  durin{(  the  conrse  of  many 
years  from  the  bigher-lying  lands. 
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full  of  this  mixed  soil  would  be  amply  sufficient 
for  a  tree  on  the  dwarfing  system.  The  holes 
should  not  be  made  deep,  by  any  means ;  half 
a  yard  in  depth  of  soil  will  suffice  for  either 
the  quince  or  the  pear  stock,  and  this  should 
rest,  if  possible,  on  impervious  materials,  such 
as  stones,  bricks,  or  hard-rammed  cinder- 
ashes. 


Select  List  of  Fears  adapted  both  to  the 
amateur  and  the  Cottager. — We  now  proceed 
to  fulfil  our  promise  as  to  this  valuable  fruit ; 
but  must  precede  the  list  with  a  few  obserya- 
tions,  which  will  prove  of  service  to  those 
making  a  selection.  In  recommending  pears 
to  the  cottager,  it  is  indispensable  to  point 
only  to  those  which  are  known  assure  hearers^ 
and,  therefore,  profitable  kinds.  The  cottager 
must  be  content  to  give  up  a  poitit  qccasion- 
ally,  as  to  highly  melting  properties  in  the 
kinds  he  grows,  and  even  flavor,  for  the  sake 
of  the  essential  or  profit.  The  sacrifice  in 
this  way  will  not  be  very  considerable ;  for  it 
so  happens  that  most  of  our  superior  modern 
pears  are  sure  bearers.  We  think  it  necessa- 
ry, nevertheless,  thus  to  anticipate  objections 
which  may  be  raised  as  to  some  kinds  we 
recommend ;  for,  be  it  remarked,  the  evidence 
concerning  this  fruit  from  various  parts,  is  of 
so  contradictory  a  character,  that  the  high 
recommendations  of  a  given  kind  which  come 
from  a  southern  country,  with  very  great  dif- 
ficulty find  belief  in  a  northern  one. 

With  regard  to  the  amateur,  the  case  slight- 
ly differs.  We  are  aware  that  bad  bearers 
should  not  be  recommended*to  any  one ;  still 
there  are  some  which  may  be  termed  tolera- 
bly safe  bearers,  and  of  which  the  quality  is 
such,  under  proper  circumstances,  that  no 
amateur  would  like  to  be  without  them. 

1.  Citron  de  Carmes  (July).  This  is  a 
well  known  early  kind,  and  a  good  bearer; 
fruit  rather  round,  and  not  large;  soon  mel- 
low. Those  who  desire  a  very  early  pear  may 
plant  this,  either  as  a  dwarf  standard  or  an 
ordinary  orchard  standard. 

2.  Jargonelle  (August).  As  well  known 
as  the  preceding.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  summer  pear  in  the  country;  the  only 
misfortunje  is,  that  it  has  long  shown  signs  of 
what  is  termed  "wearing  out,"  the  shoots 
being  liable  to  canker. 

3.  Dunmore  (September).  This  forms  a 
very  good  successor  to  tho  Jargonelle,  and  is 


probably  a  seedling  from  it.  It  is  a  very 
great  bearer,  and  of  a  good  conetitution,  and 
would  be  worth  the  cottager's  attention  as  a 
dwarf  standard;  or  perhaps,  as  an  orchard 
tree  in  the  more  southern  counties.  The  fla- 
vor is  good,  and  it  is  a  melting  fruit  above  the 
middle  size.  We  would  particularly  advise 
the  amateur  to  make  this  a  successor  in  point 
of  season  to  the  Jargonelle. 

4.  Bartleti  (September).  This  is  a  well 
known  standard  market  pear  in  the  Deigbbor- 
hood  of  London,  and  would  answer  for  the 
same  purpose  in  our  northern  counties.  It  is 
a  very  good  bearer,  and  strong  growing.  Fruit 
long  and  rather  large,  but  soon  decay. 

5.  Beurre  £  Amalis  (September).  This  is 
a  very  hardy  sort,  and  deserving  of  extensive 
cultivation  by  the  cottager,  being  a  very  abun- 
dant bearer.  It  is  large  and  melting,  and 
would  doubtless  prove  a  good  market  pear  id 
its  season  in  our  northern  counties.  Suitable 
either  as  a  dwarf  standard  or  orchard  tree  in 
iQOst  parts  of  England. 

6.  Fondanie  d*  Automne  (September  and 
October).  This  is  one  of  the  most  sugary 
pears  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  indeed, 
so  rich,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  save 
even  one  from  the  depredations  of  the  black 
birds  this  summer.  It  is  too  small  for  a  cot- 
tage pear ;  but  the  amateur  would  do  well  to 
have  a  dwarf  standard  of  this  kind,  and  place 
a  net  over  it  while  ripening. 

7.  LouiseBonnt  of  Jersey  (OctoheT'),  This 
is  peculiarly  a  cottager's  pear ;  indeed  it  is 
everybody's  pear  where  the  garden  is  very 
small  Although  not  particiSarly  high-fla- 
vored, it  is,  nevertheless,  an  agreeable  melting 
pear ;  and  were  it  once  extensively  planted,  it 
would  soon  take  in  the  markets.  Fruit  rather 
long,  reddish  brown  and  green,  and  mottled 
next  the  sun ;  about  middle  size. 

8.  Aston  Town  (October  and  November). 
An  old  pear,  and  at  the  present  day  second 
to  none  in  point  of  flavor.  We  think  that  it 
will  not  pay  the  cottager  so  well  as  larger  sorts, 
but  no  amateur  should  be  without  one ;  thev 
succeed  best  as  ordinary  standards.  SmaU 
in  size  and  round. 

9.  Bturii  de  Capiaumont  (October  and 
November).  Of  all  the  free  bearers,  this  is 
first.  We  have  several  dwarf  standards  no 
larger  than  currant  bushes,  which  have  never 
missed  a  crop  for  sixteen  years.  Such  bushes 
yield  on  an  average  half  a  bushel  each»  at 
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least,  annually.  Fruit  middle  size,  cinnamon 
colored.  This  would  pay  well  in  cottage  gar- 
dens, and  would  take  in  the  markets. 

10.  Maria  Louise  (November).  This  is  so 
well  known  as  to  need  little  description.  It 
is  excelled  by  none  in  its  season, — indeed, 
scarcely  equalled. 

11.  AUhorp  Crasiane  (November).  A  very 
good  and  free  bearing  tree.  Fruit  round,  mid* 
die  sized,  of  a  dull,  greenish  brown.  Well 
adapted  for  a  dwarf  standard  in  the  northern 
countiea,  or  for  orchard  trees  in  the  south. 

12.  Beurre  Dlel  (November  and  Decem- 
ber). For  dwarf  standards  in  the  cottager's 
garden,  this  pear  would,  perhaps,  prove  more 
profitable  th^n  any  in  the  kingdom ;  for  in 
addition  to  its'  free  bearing  properties,  it  is  of 
great  uze,  and  will  keep  a  good  while.  Hav. 
ing  a  Qoundskin,  it  would  carry  well  to  market. 
Fruit  round,  very  large ;  a  dull  green  with 
some  freckles. 

13.  Passe  Colmar  (December  and  Janua- 
ry). A  great  bearer,  and  adapted  for  dwarf 
standards  in  our  southern  counties.  Fruit 
nearly  round,  middle  sized,  and  of  a  pale  green. 
This  pear  has  the  desirable  property  of  bearing 
on  the  last  year's  shoots. 

14.  Hacon^s  Incomparable  (December  and 
January).  Hardy,  and  a  free  bearer ;  this  is 
everybody's  pear.  Fruit  middle  sized,  round- 
ish, and  of  a  brownish  green.  The  flavor  is 
good,  and  it  is  very  melting. 

15.  Glout  Morceau  (December  to  Februa- 
ry). A  robust  tree,  which  will  answer  well 
on  the  quince  in  our  southern  counties  as  a 


1  dwarf  standard,  but  must  have  a  wall  or  gable 
in  our  northern  ones.  Fruit  large,  greenish, 
and  keeps  well. 

16.  Winter  Nelis  (November  to  January). 
This  we  consider  the  finest  flavored  melting 
pear  in  the  kingdom.  Properly  ripened,  it  is 
excelled  by  none,  and  equalled  by  few.  Fruit 
smallish  round,  and  of  a  pale  green ;  leaves 
of  the  tree  peculiarly  small  and  taper. 

17.  Knighi^s  Monarch  (J tLUVitiry),  A  good 
hardy  pear,  and  very  productive.  Fruit  mid- 
dle sized,  flattish  round,  of  a  yellowish  brown, 
and  of  a  somewhat  musky  flavor.  Would 
answer  well  as  a  dwarf  standard  in  most  parts, 
provided  it  were  on  a  quince  stock. 

18.  Easter  BeurrS  (January  to  March). 
Much  esteemed  as  a  late  pear,  although  it  has 
disappointed  many.  Of  middle  size,  round 
and  of  a  lively  green. 

19.  Beurri  Ranee  (March  to  June).  This 
is  the  best  late  pear  in  the  country,  at  least 
for  the  amateur.  Much,  however,  depends 
on  the  aspect  and  stock.  We  should  think 
the  quince  would  be  most  suitable,  and  it 
would  succeed  with  similar  aspect  and  treat- 
ment as  the  Easter  Beurri.  Fruit  long,  above 
middle  size,  of  a  dark  green  color. 

20.  Ne  plus  Meuris  (March  and  April). 
An  ugly  looking  fruit,  but  nevertheless  a  use- 
ful late  pear.  This  deserves  a  west  or  east 
aspect,  and  should  be  tried  on  the  quince. 
Fruit  below  middle  size,  nearly  round,  with 
clumsy  angular  protuberances ;  color  greenish 
brown.  R.  Ebrinoton. 

Cottage  Gardener, 


CULTIVATION  OF   CRANBERRIES. 


The  Barnstable  Patriot  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Barnsta- 
ble County  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  16th 
ult.    We  select  the  following  report : — 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Edward  Thatcher, 
of  Yarmouth,  was  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Fruit. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  course 
pursued  by  me  m  the  cultivation  of  the  cran- 
berry. July  12,  1845, 1  purchased,  for  $40, 
one  and  a  half  acres  of  land — about  one  half 
a  sandy  beach,  and  the  remainder  a  low  peat 
meadow  covered  with  water.  A  rim  of  about 
six  feet  in  width,  around  the  bog  and  between 
the  water  and  the  beach,  had  a  few  cranberry 


vines  on  it,  which  had  been  closely  fed  off. 
In  the  spring  of  1846,  I  drained  the  bog  and 
covered  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre  with  sand 
three  inches  thick,  and  set  it  with  cranberry 
vines  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  hoed  them 
four  times  in  the  season  of  1846,  and  once  in 
the  spring  of  1847.  The  grass  then  got  ad- 
vantage of  me,  and  I  left  the  vines  to  work 
their  own  way.  They  have  now  nearly  over- 
come and  worked  out  the  grass  and  rushes. 
On  the  remainder  of  the  bog  I  strewed  vines, 
and  trod  them  in  the  mud,  by  walking  over 
them.  These  grow  with  rapidity  without  any 
further  care,  except  flowing  in  the  winter.  In 
the  fall  of  1848,  I  gathered  from  ten  rods, 
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where  no  sand  bad  been  spread,  as  many 
basbels  of  cranberries,  while  on  th'e  part 
sanded  I  had  scarcely  as  many  qaarts.  The 
latter  are  now  doing  better,  having  got  the 
advantage  of  the  grass,  and  I  think  will  fi- 
nally work  it  out.  I  have  this  year,  on  the 
quarter  of  an  acre  offered  for  premium,  quite 
a  good  crop,  although  the  worms  destroyed 
nearly  one  half.  I  have  picked  one  square 
rod  of  the  light-colored  variety,  set  in*  the 
mud,  and  it  yielded  two  bushels  and  twelve 
quarts.  One  square  rod  of  the  small  dark- 
colored  variety,  on  the  mud,  yielded  one  bush- 
el and  two  quarts.  The  large  red  variety 
yielded  on  the  mud  two  bushels  to  the  square 
rod.  The  whole  quarter  is  not  yet  gathered ; 
it  will  yield  about  thirty-five  bushels,  about 
one  half  of  the  vines  being  set  on  mud,  and 
one  half  on  sand. 

In  selecting  meadow  for  cranberries,  it  is 
highly  necessary  to  select  such  as  will  not  dry 
in  summer ;  but  much  also  depends  on  the  se- 
lection of  the  vines,  as  the  Committee  will  see 
by  the  samples  here  presented,  all  having  the 
same  soil  and  the  same  treatment.  The  sam- 
ples are  fioi  selected,  but  sent  in  precisely  as 
they  grew.  The  whole  expense  on  the  above 
bog  up  to  the  present  time  does  not  exceed 
$40. 

I  have  received  from  the  pales  of  cranber- 
ries, up  to  the  fall  of  1849,  (320  00 
Deduct  for  picking,  one- 
fourth,                            80  00 


All  other  expenses,  for 
setting,  interest,  etc.       40  00 


Net  profit, 


120  00 


200  00 
Edward  Thatchke. 
Yarmouth  Port,  Oct.  15,  1860. 

We  know  not  why  it  is  that  so  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  cranberry  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  it  is 
considered  a  valuable  crop,  and  one  raised 
without  difficulty.  There  is  a  great  abund- 
ance of  land  in  almost  all  our  towns,  and  es- 
pecially all  those  bordering  on  the  Housic  or 
Housatonic  Rivers,  well  adapted  to  this  fruit. 
Indeed,  any  ground  which  will  produce  corn, 
it  has  been  said,  will  produce  good  cranber- 
ries. Still,  their  native  place  seems  to  be  in 
low  grounds.  That  its  cultivation  is  profita- 
ble, there  can,  as  we  think,  be  no  doubt. 
Nor  is  there  any  danger  of  an  over- supply. 
The  price  might  become  less,  but  improved 
methods  of  culture  and  implements  for  gath- 
ering would  enable  the  article  to  be  afforded 
at  a  lower  price ;  and  if  that  was  the  case, 
the  consumption  would  increase  with  the  sup- 
ply. We  should  like  to  see  some  of  the 
grounds  which  are  now  completely  worthless, 
producing  their  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars 
per  acre,  in  cranberries.  We  should  like  to 
see  the  hardback  give  place  to  the  cranberry, 
having  the  utmost  confidence  that  it  could 
not  be  less  profitable. — Culturist  and  Gaz. 


BBBFFIELD   CEUOIT   CULTURS. 


FaoM  a  former  communicatioD,  you  are  al- 
ready aware  that  a  very  great  improvement  is 
being  made  in  the  growth  of  celery  in  this 
neighborhood  (Sheffield) ;  and  as  I  have  been 
the  most  successful  cultivator  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, it  perhaps  may  be  the  best  plan  in 
describing  that  cultivation,  to  give  my  own 
method  of  growing  it,  making  a  few  remarks 
as  I  proceed. 

In  the  first  place,  "  good  seed '  is  every- 
thing ;  "  when  I  say  good  seed,  I  mean  good 
seed  of  a  good  kind,  I  have  been  a  cultivator 
of  celery  for  fifteen  years,  and  I  have  found 
that  so  much  difference  exists  in  the  kind  of 
seed  you  sow,  that  one  will  bear  no  compari- 
son with  the  other,  so  much  so,  that  I  have 
bat  two  kinds  (both  red)  under  the  same 


treatment,  the  one  I  could  only  grow  to  5  lbs. 
weights,  and  the  other  11  lbs.  7  ozs.  when 
divested  of  all  the  lateral  shoots,  etc. 

Having  obtained  seed  of  the  right  kind,  it 
should  be  sown  in  a  seed  pan,  in  a  good  com- 
post, or  good  soil,  slightly  covering  the  seed 
over  with  the  same ;  it  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  frame  or  green  house,  the  heat  to  be  about 
70  or  75  degrees;  when  the  seed  is  up  and 
got  into  "  rough  leaf,"  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
the  seedlings  should  be  taken  up,  and  those 
intended  for  the  first  planting  should  be  trans- 
planted into  pots,  five  inches  across  the  top, 
and  one  plant  in  each  pot,  using  a  compost  of 
old  **  spent**  manure,  and  a  little  earth  of  a 
light  quality.  They  should  then  be  put  in 
the  frame  or  green  house  again,  still  keeping 
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tbem  as  warm  as  before  for  about  a  week ; 
after  this,  air  shonld  be  giyen  tbem  by  de- 
grees* a  little  more  every  day  to  harden  them 
ready  for  final  planting  out. 

Those  intended  for  the  second  planting, 
may  be  planted  in  a  frame  on  a  compost  as 
before  named,  at  a  distance  of  four  inches 
apart;  after  these  have  taken  root  they  may 
be  exposed  to  the  air  by  degrees,  till  the  grass 
is  left  altogether. 

Having  got  the  plants  four  or  five  inches 
high  and  very  "stiff,"  they  are  ready  for  final 
planting  in  the  trenches  in  the  open  air,  which 
I  recommend  to  be  as  follows : 

The  trench  should  be  seven  inches  deep 
(not  more)  and  two  feet  wide.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  many  persons  will  differ  in  opinion 
with  me  on  this  point;  they  will  say,  dig  the 
trenches  twelve  inches  deep  and  twelve  inches 
wide.  I  have  tried  both,  and  experience 
teaches  me  the  former  is  the  best.  I  bad  long 
been  of  opinion  that*  celery  made  more  side 
roots  than  tap  roots ;  and  if  such  was  the  case, 
all  manure  placed  below  where  the  roots  ex- 
tended was  of  no  use  whatever.  To  the  truth 
of  this  opinion  I  arrived  at  in  the  following 
manner  thb  year ;  I  dug  my  trench  seven 
inches  deep  and  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  when 
the  celery  bad  attained  the  bight  of  twenty 
or  twenty-four  inches,  I  took  the  earth  from 
the  edges  of  the  trench,  and  found  the  roots 
had  got  to  the  sides  of  the  trench.  I  then 
made  my  trench  wide  and  placed  more  ma- 
nure, so  that  my  trench  was  more  than  twenty 
four  inches  wide.  The  result  was  (with  the 
way  I  treated  it  hereafter  named)  I  had  the 
finest  celery  this  locality  ever  produced. 

Having  dug  the  trench  as  before  stated,  it 
should  filled  up  to  the  top  with  good  stable 
manure  (in  such  a  state  that  it  may  be  cut 
with  a  spade),  oover  the  manure  with  soil  to 
the  depth  of  one  and  a  half  inch.  If  the 
plants  are  in  pots  take  them  out  of  the  pots 
with  all  the  compost  adhering  to  them ;  plant 
them  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart.  This 
should  be  done  about  the  beginning  of  May ; 
those  intended  for  the  second  planting  (the 
plants  that  have  been  transplanted  in  the 
frame),  should  be  planted  from  nine  to  twelve 
inohes  apart;  (I  prefer  the  latter).  If  the 
weather  should  be  very  dry  and  hot,  the 
plants  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  day  from 
the  scorching  sun,  water  should  be  given  freely 
after  sunset,  from  a  ross-water  pan.    After 


the  plants  have  ^ot  "  hold"  or  commenced 
growing,  they  will  need  no  protection  from  the 
sun ;  but  take  care  to  water  pretty  freely  with 
clean  water  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry. 

After  the  plants  have  attained  the  bight  of 
twelve  inches  they  will  require  to  be  tied  round 
with  a  little  bast  matting,  or  any  thing  of  a 
softish  texture,  but  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  tie  them  too  tight,  taking  off  all  the  lateral 
shoots  as  the  plants  grow.  After  having  been 
tied  up  for  some  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
untie  them,  and  tie  them  again  a  little  higber, 
taking  off  all  the  lateral  shoots  and  super- 
fluous stems  before  tying  them  again.  Tbey 
may  then  be  suffered  grow  until  tbey  have 
attained  the  higbt  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  inches.  Care  should  be  taken  that  they 
do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water.  After  having 
attained  the  above  bight,  and  are  well  cleared 
of  lateral  shoots,  they  should  then  be  earthed 
about  three  inches  high,  and  tied  a  little  higher 
with  matting  (the  tieing  is  only  done  to  pre- 
vent the  wind  and  wet  from  breaking  the  outer 
stems).  After  having  earthed  them  about 
twice,  three  inches  at  a  time,  I  would  water 
tbem  once  a  week  with  the  ammonia  fixed  in 
liquid  manure,  but  still  keep  watering  with 
with  clear  water  if  dry  weather  (I  have  tried 
ammonia  fixed  in  liquid  manure  for  prize 
gooseberries,  and  it  has  answered  well).  As 
the  plants  grow  they  may  bo  earthed  up  a 
little  at  a  time,  taking  care  not  to  earth  them 
over  the  center  of  the  heart,  or  they  will  be 
very  likely  to  rot  at  the  core. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  remark,  that  nearly 
all  depends  on  the  kind  of  celery  you  would 
grow.  I  have  grown  white  of  two  or  three 
kinds,  including  Seymour*s,  Lion's  Paw,  etc. 
I  have  grown  red  in  greater  varieties,  but  the 
best  kind  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with  is 
**  Nutt's  Champion."  I  have  found  this  su* 
perior  to  any  I  have  grown  for  size,  flavor 
and  rapidity  of  growth  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  were  it  more  extensively  grown,  it  would 
prove  itself  if  not  the  flni  sort,  second  to 
njont.  Celery  ought  to  be  planted  where  it 
can  get  plenty  of  air :  it  never  does  well  if 
grown  near  peas,  beans,  etc.,  as  tbey  have  a 
tendency  to  draw  it.  I  would  also  say  in 
using  ammonia  fixed  in  liquid  manure,  it  must 
not  be  used  too  frequently,  once  in  six  or 
eight  days  is  sufficient.  I  use  it  extensively 
for  mauy  things,  and  believe  it  might  be  used 
^with  great  advantage  if  properly  "fixed*'  and 
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properly  applied,  and  was  it  more  extensively 
used  it  would  be  more  appreciated. 

Neepsend,  Sheffield.  Jno.  Turneb. 

Cottage  Gardener. 

Remabk. — The  ammonia  may  be  '*fixed^'  by 
using  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  as  sug- 
gested by  Liebig.  Celery  must  not  be  planted 
so  early  in  this  country,  as  it  will  not  bear 
eur  hot,  dry  summers. — En. 

8BA  KALE. 

Bbinq  one  of  those  who  enjoy  good  things 
from  the  vegetable  garden,  the  following  prac- 
tical and  simple  directions  are  given,  in  the 
hope  that  some  may  adopt  them  with  bene-  { 
fit,  and  furnish  the  result  for  publication. 

TuE  soil  should  be  good,  well  manured, 
trenched,  and  pulverized.  If  intended  to  be 
raised  from  seed,  lay  the  ground  down  level 
in  the  month  of  April,  after  the  winter's  trench- 
ing, choosing  suitable  weather  for  the  opera- 
tion ;  draw  drills,  (if  the  kale  is  to  stand  on 
the  same  ground  permanently  to  be  forced,  or 
otherwise  blanched,)  three  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  This  will  allow  room  to  get  between 
them  in  the  growing  season,  to  apply  soakings 
of  liquid  manure,  which  sea  kale  delights  in. 
Liquid  manure  from  the  piggery,  cow-house, 
stable,  sheep-shed,  or  brewed  from  the  excre- 
ments of  animals,  or  from  guano  with  a  good 
portion  of  salt,  at  all  times  dissolved  in  it,  is 
what  the  growth  of  sea  kale  may  be  wonder- 
fully improved  by.  The  strength  and  the  fre- 
quency of  such  applications  must  be  regulated 
by  the  strength  of  the  plants,  and  the  season  of 
their  application.  For  instance,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  growing  season,  the  liquid 
manure  should  be  of  moderate  strength ;  as 
the  plants  gain  strength  with  the  advancement 
of  the  season,  so  should  stronger  soakings  of 
Itquid  manure  be  applied.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  with  all  applications  of  liquid  ma- 
nure, either  in  the  open  field,  garden,  hot- 
bouse,  green-house,  or  frame,  and  it  should 
always  be  applied  in  as  clear  a  state  as  pos- 
sible; for  we  have  observed  much  mischief 
and  stagnation  caused  to  vegetation,  both  in 
fruit  and  plant  culture,  by  sudden  strong 
muddy  applications  of  liquid  manure :  and  so 
we  have  by  applications  of  too  strong  liquid 
manure  to  sncn  vegetation.  Fruits  and  plants 
which  have  only  had  a  meager,  or  poor  pre- 


parative made  for  them,  and  to  snob  aa  are 
diseased,  or  in  a  weak  state,  strong  ap[^ca* 
tions  of  liquid  manure  is  a  ready  way  to  Qtili 
more  weaken  or  to  destroy  them. 

Planting. — K  the  ground  is  to  be  planted 
with  sea  kale  to  stand  permanently,  choose 
one  ye»r  old  plants  from  a  poor  piece  of 
ground,  no  matter  how  small  they  are,  so 
that  they  are  elean  from  canker  and  the  dis- 
torted, crooked  swellings,  caused  in  them  by 
wounds  from  a  variety  of  the  cauliflower 
grub.  Plant  them  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 
Insert  the  plants  singly,  and  not  as  formerly 
practiced — two  or  three  plants  in  a  bunch, 
for  they  then  are  exhausted  and  starve  each 
other. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  producing  good 
sea  kale,  and  some  of  them  so  easy  and  sim- 
ple, that  we  may  imagine  almost  any  amateur, 
or  cottger,  who  can  spare  a  small  corner  to 
grow  a  few  plants,  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  good  sea  kale  'in  those  winter  and 
spring  months,  when  good  vegetables  are 
scarce.  A  cellar,  or  bottom  of  a  dark  cup- 
board, or  any  dark  comer,  are  excellent  places 
for  producing  early  shoots  of  it,  if  planted 
in  sand,  old  tan,  leaf  or  other  light  vegetable 
soil,  or  even  in  common  garden  earth.  The 
plants  should,  of  course,  be  kept  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  possible,  if  intended  to  be  blanch- 
ed, but  for  our  own  eating,  we  do  not  object 
to  its  being  a  little  colored.  Strong  plants 
should  be  taken  up,  or  secured  for  such  places, 
and  no  matter  how  close  they  are  placed. 
Water  them  occasionally  with  tepid  water, 
and  two  or  three  crops  of  excellent  sea  kale 
may  be  obtained  in  succession  before  the 
plants  are  exhausted.  We  are  at  this  time 
cutting  at  Bicton,  the  third  crop  from  plants 
put  in  a  cellar-like  place  in  November  last, 
and  a  very  fair  and  good  production  it  is. 
Those  who  do  not  choose  to  place  the  plants 
on  the  floor  of  their  cellar,  cupboard,  or  such 
like  place,  could  put  them  in  boxes  filled  with 
any  of  the  above  named  kinds  of  materials. 
Those  whe  have  not  a  cellar  or  cupboard,  and 
have  a  dark  corner  in  a  stable,  cow-house, 
wood-house,  or  any  other  such  house,  could 
produce  good  sea  kale  from  a  few  strong  roots 
placed  in  a  rough-made  box,  as  above  direct- 
ed, and  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  luxu- 
ry in  early  spring ;  but  to  all  those  who  have 
cellars  under  ground,  as  in  London,  and  other 
large  towns,  nothing  could  be  more  easy  or 
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aimple,  than  produdng  first  rate,  well  blanch- 
ed  sea  kale  and  good  rhubarb,  too,  in  abun- 
4aace»  all  winter  and  spring.  Of  course  rhu- 
barb has  no  objection  to  the  light,  although 
it  may  be  produced  of  excellent  quality  in 
darkness.  Thus,  any  cook,  or  other  servant, 
by  strong  plants  which  may  be  obtained  easi- 
ly enough,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate,  too,  could 
produce  those  articles  of  as  good  quality  as 
the  best  gardener.  Indeed,  any  one  who  has 
the  convenience,  and  will  carry  out  our  sim- 
ple directions,  may  enjoy  those  vegetables  in 
abundance,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year,  when, 
to  be  purchased,  a  high  price  has  to  be  paid 
for  them.  I  have  often  wondered  why  the 
simple  way  of  producing  sea  kale  and  rhubarb 
has  not,  ere  this,  come  more  into  general  prac- 
tice, as,  to  our  knowledge,  it  has  been  to  a 
limited  extent  in  practice  for  these  last  twen- 
ty-five years ;  although,  perhaps,  it  has  not 
been  made  known  enough  for  the  million  to 
be  benefitted  by  its  simplicity.    For  our  own 

{)art,  we  keep  no  secrets  which  would  bo  like- 
y  to  benefit  others,  as  we  observe  abundant 
space  to  extend  our  humble  ideas  in  search 
of  further  information  in  other  mattess,  hav- 
ing never  yet  seen  any  thing  of  man's  produc- 
tion so  perfect,  but  could  be  still  further  im- 
proved.— Cottage  Garde  ner. 


OX7R  NATIVB  FLOWBRS. 

Ail  true  lovers  of  nature  will  agree  with 

the  writer  of  the  following  extract  from  the 

Gardeners'  Almanac — the  few  native  flowers 

he  mentions  are  all  cultivated  in  this  country, 

and  familiar  to  most  of  us.     Will  not  some 

of  our  botanists,  or  gardeners,  inform  the 

readers  of  the  Bsvicw  of  the  habits  and  best 

modes  of  cultivating  some  of  our  own  wild 

flowers,  which  are,  many  of  them,  so  beautifal? 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  would  dissent 
from  the  proposition  that  beauty,  not  variety, 
is  the  first  quality  to  be  desired  in  the  tenants 
of  our  parterres, — and  for  ourselves,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  that  gardener 
should  not  have  the  direction  of  our  flower- 
borders  who  rejected  the  beautiful  because  it 
was  common,  to  make  room  for  the  more 
insignificant,  merely  because  it.  was  scarce. 
No,  we  prefer  before  all  other  considerations, 
beauty  of  color,  beauty  of  form,  and  excel- 


lence of  fragrance.  Moreover,  we  are  not  of 
those  who  admire  most  that  which  costs  most 
— but  on  the  contrary,  we  should  be  best  de- 
lighted to  save  every  guinea  we  could  from 
being  expended  upon  the  tenants  of  out-door 
departments,  in  order  that  we  might  have 
that  guinea  to  spare  upon  our  stove  and 
greenhouse,  the  denizens  in  which  must,  be- 
yond escape,  be  excellent  in  proportion  to 
their  costliness.  We  make .  these  observa- 
tions, because  we  happen  to  know  that  efiect 
the  most  beautiful  may  be  obtained  by  the 
aid  of  our  native  plants ;  and  we  have  seen 
rustic  seats  looking  gay,  yet  refreshing,  from 
their  profuse  clothing  of  our  vinca  minor  and 
major,  and  we  will  venture  to  wager  a  Per- 
sain  melon  against  a  pompion,  that  half  the 
amateur  gardeners  of  England  would  not  re- 
cognize these  flowers  in  their  cultivated  dwel- 
ling place.  Again — if  any  one  wishes  to  have 
the  soil  beneath  his  shrubberies  gladsome  in 
early  spring,  let  him  introduce  that  pretty 
pa^e-like  flower,  the  wood- anemones  to  wave 
and  flourish  over  the  primroses  and  violets. 
Let  him  have  there,  also,  and  in  his  borders 
too,  the  blue  and  the  white  forget-me-not, 
Myosotis  palustris,  and  M.  alba.  We  wiU 
venture  the  same  wager,  that  not  a  titbe  of 
our  readers  ever  saw  that  last  named  gay 
little  native.  Mr.  Pax  ton's  observation  ap- 
plies to  them  both  when  he  says,  as  a  border 
flower  it  has  very  high  characteristics: — it 
only  requires  planting  in  a  moist  soil,  slightly 
sheltered  and  shaded,  to  become  a  truly  bril- 
liant object ;— it  is  equally  good  for  forcing — 
very  valuable  for  bouquets — and  alike  fit  for 
windows,  green  houses,  borders,  and  bed;. 
Under  favorable  cultivation,  its  blossoms  in- 
crease in  size  nearly  one  half.  The  plants 
only  require  to  be  divided  annually,  and  to 
have  the  flower-spikes  cut  off  as  the  lower 
florets  decay.  By  th us  preventing  their  seed- 
ing, a  very  protracted  display  of  bloom  is  ob- 
tained. These  are  not  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  nntive  flowers  which  might  be  introduced 
with  the  happiest  effect  into  our  gardens.  We 
have  seen  the  broom,  the  honeysuckle,  and  the 
holly,  blended  with  raven  shrubs,  and  aiding 
the  best  conceptions  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dener;— and  we  have  seen  whole  garlands  of 
flowers,  in  which  not  one  exotic  was  interwo- 
ven, so  beautiful,  that  none  culled  from  our 
choicest  stove  plants  could  have  much  excel- 
led them. 
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Care  and  Management  of  Tender  Rosea. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the 
Commercial ;  our  modest  friend  has  a  great 
deal  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjeot 
npon  which  he  writes,  and  he  should  be  will- 
ing to  render  his  aid  to  our  endeavors  to  cul- 
tivate the  taste  for  beautiful  flowers;  as  it  is, 
he  cannot  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  but 
must  be  brought  out.  The  readers  of  the 
Beview  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him  frequently,  as  his  long  experience  in  the 
management  of  a  small  collection  of  parlor 
plants  will  give  value  to  what  he  has  to  tell 
them. 

In  speaking  of  roses,  I  am  naturally  and 
almost  involuntarily  led  to  a  contemplation  of 
the  almost  endless  and  interminable  variety 
of  that  interesting  flower.  Of  the  great  di- 
versified family  of  flowers,  with  which  a  boun- 
tiful Providence  has  so  liberally  and  interest- 
ingly clothed  both  garden,  field  and  forest,  I 
conceive  none  more  eminently  beautiful  than 
the  Rose.  The  labor  and  toil  of  the  cultiva- 
tor is  seldom,  if  ever,  more  liberally  compen- 
sated than  when  directed  to  its  suitable  cul- 
ture and  fostering  care. 

The  Eose  is  a  native  of  America,  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  None,  I  believe,  have  yet 
been  found  in  Australia. 

The  number  and  variety  of  Roses  would 
almost  shock  the  credulity  of  any  one  who 
had  not  lent  their  attention  to  them.  I  think 
that  more  than  an  hundred  distinct  species 
have  already  been  described,  and  in  the  nur- 
series more  than  two  thousand  named  varie- 
ties can  now  be  procured. 

Roses  that  have  been  kept  in  pots  during 
the  summer,  will,  by  this  time,  have  so  en- 
tirely and  completely  exhausted  the  nutri- 
ment from  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been 
growing,  as  to  render  it  indispensably  neces- 
sary that  the  soil  should  be  changed  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  You 
should  therefore  re- pot  them  into  fresh  and 
suitable  compost,  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting their  growth  and  advancement.  The 
most  suitable  compost  for  the  Rosa  is  equal 
parts  of  pure  sand,  rich  loam,  and  well  rotted 
manure.  Such  roses  as  have  been  growing 
in  the  open  ground,  and  are  designed  to  be 
removed  daring  the  severe  and  inclement  sea- 


son so  near  at  hand,  into  ycmr  parlor,  should 
now  be  lifted  and  potted. 

Roses  which  you  intend  leaving  in  the 
ground  during  the  winter,  will  require  a  suita- 
ble protection  from  the  rigor  of  the  season ; 
this  should  be  attended  to  by  the  last  of  the 
present  month,  as  further  procrastination 
would  be  unsafe. 

There  are  a  variety  of  methods  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them ;  some  do 
so  by  tying  a  piece  of  matting  around  them, 
some  by  simply  placing  an  empty  barrel  with 
one  head  out,  over  them,  others  by  different 
means.  Such  of  my  roses  as  I  have  left  out 
during  winter,  I  have  protected  by  means  of 
a  straw  covering,  and  have  found  it  to  do  well 
in  all  instances,  I  feel  willing  to  recommend 
it  as  being  a  very  safe  and  suitable  plan,  and 
one  in  which  I  would  be  most  willing  to  con- 
fide. 

I  take  three,  four  or  five  stakes,  or  more, 
if  the  plants  are  very  large,  regulating  the 
number  by  the  quantity  and  weight  of  straw 
to  be  used  in  covering  them.  Place  the 
stakes  firmly  and  securely  in  the  ground, 
bringing  the  tops  of  them  together,  so  that 
when  thatched,  or  covered  with  the  straw,  it 
will  be  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf;  this  will 
constitute  a  covering  which  will  cause  the 
water  to  run  off  freely,  and  also  prevent  it 
from  settling  immediately  around  toe  roots  of 
the  plants,  which,  if  permitted,  would  be  de- 
cidedly dettimental  to  them. 

Permit  me  here  to  remark,  that  before  set- 
ting the  stakes  for  the  reception  of  the  thatch, 
that  a  small  portion  of  old  manure  should  be 
placed  immediately  around  the  roots  of  the 
rose,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  preventing 
the  roots  from  freezing,  and  for  preventing  a 
too  sudden  thaw,  when  a  change  of  weather 
takes  place*  It  is  not  so  much  tho  freeiing 
of  half  hardy  plants  that  injures  them,  as  a 
sudden  thawing  of  them. 

In  lifting  your  plants  or  roses  from  the 
ground,  much  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  them ;  you  should  permit  as  much  soil 
to  adhere  to  the  roots  as  possible,  and  should 
you  inadvertently  break  or  seriously  bruise  a 
root  in  lifting  them,  remove  the  broken  or 
bruised  part  immediately  by  means  of  a  sharp 
knife. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  lifting  your 
roses  will  most  probably  be  the  entire  loss  of 
their  foliage.    Be  careAil  to  water  them  spar- 
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ingly  nntO  they  begin  to  vegetate;  and,  in- 
deed, yon  should  allow  them  bnt  a  small 
quantity  until  they  commence  a  yifforons  and 
active  growth.  Many  persons  look  upon  it 
as  a  harbinger  of  ill,  for  rose  plants  to  lose 
their  foliage ;  I  differ  entirely  with  them  in 
that  opinion,  and  conceive  that  they  are  much 
improved  in  their  condition,  and  are  quite 
benefitted  by  it ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  I  have 
always  left  my  plants  out  until  the  action  of 
the  frost  upon  them  had  divested  them  of 
their  foliage  entirely. 

I  might  name  a  few  of  the  best  known  va- 
rieties, according  to  my  own  fancy,  but  I  deem 


that  unnecessary.  The  great  diversity  of 
taste  is  such,  that  what  one  considers  beauti- 
ful, another  would  not  regard  as  interesting 
or  elegant. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  all 
lovers  of  roses  to  take  a  stroll  on  the  Read- 
ing road,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
city,  where  you  will  meet  with  many  new  and 
elegant  varieties  of  this  family  of  plants,  as 
well  as  very  courteous  and  polite  attentions, 
either  from  Mr.  John  Sayers  or  Mr.  William 
Heaver,  at  their  gardens. 

Thomas  Shurin. 

Jackson  St.,  Cincinnati,  Nov.  1,  1850. 
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In  the  progressive  development  of  our  coun- 
irj — as  the  villages  increase  in  size  and  be- 
come towns — the  disappearance  of  country 
habits,  and  the  loss  of  country  air,  begin  to 
be  felt  by  the  inhabitants — ^but  they  can  al- 
ways reach  the  delights  of  the  country  by  a 
few  minntes  ride  or  walk.  In  the  continued 
progress  of  the  so  called  "  improvements," 
however,  when  the  town  becomes  a  city,  ex- 
tending its  area  over  miles  instead  of  acres, 
the  crowded  avenues,  and  the  thickly  studded 
houses,  banish  all  ideas  of  rural  pleasures,  and 
the  poor  citizen  begins  to  find  himself  exclud- 
ed from  all  remnants  of  the  country  life.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  a  city  like  ours, 
which  has  grown  up  with  a  rapidity  that  can 
hardly  be  realized,  and  which  never  was  an- 
ticipated,— and  where  there  has  been  no  fore- 
thought to  provide  delightful  parks  or  public 
squares,  to  purify  the  air, — ^henee  arises  the 
neeessity  of  providing  country  residences  as 
delightful  retreats  from  the  dust,  noise,  and 
turmoil  of  the  city. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  this  city,  nature  has 
done  every  thing  in  the  way  of  variety  of  sur- 
face and  picturesque  beauty — Cleaving  to  man 
only  the  delightful  task  of  ooonpying,  oma- 
9 


menting,  and  enjoying  the  beautiful  sites  which 
present  themselves  in  every  direction. 

The  frontispiece  represents  a  cottage  at 
Clifton,  the  residence  of  the  Editor,  and  was 
drawn  by  our  friend  H.  P.  Qengembre.  The 
reader  must  pardon  the  apparent  egotism  of 
presenting  our  own  dwelling  among  the  first, 
but  we  desire  in  our  illustrations  to  exhibit  the 
different  styles — and  having  given  the  Italian 
in  a  former  number,  we  now  offer  you  the 
Rustic  Cottage,  again  expecting  to  follow  in 
succeeding  numbers  with  examples  of  the 
Italian,  and  other  styles. 

This  cottage  is  built  upon  a  bold  promon- 
tory overlooking  the  beautiful  valley  of  Mill 
Creek,  stretching  from  beneath  our  very  feet 
far  off  into  the  distance,  and  bounded  by  a 
range  of  hills,  which  forms  the  horizon  for 
many  miles.  The  style  was  selected  as  that 
most  appropriate  to  the  abrupt  character  of 
the  surface  upon  which  it  is  built :— the  steep 
roof  and  acute  gables  coinciding  with  the 
slopes  about  them.  The  roof  projecting  be- 
yond the  gables,  beside  forming  a  bold,  over- 
hanging eave,  and  the  whole  being  surrounded 
by  a  simple  drop  or  verge  board.  The  piazza 
is  of  the  simplest  oonstmotion,  andinpporled 
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by  lattices  for  yines,  instead  of  more  expen- 
sive colnmns.  This  feature,  perliaps,  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  cottage  style,  but  is  so 
necessary  to  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  the 
eountry,  that  it  conld  not  be  dispensed  with. 

The  construction  of  the  porch  at  the  front 
door,  is  as  simple  as  that  of  the  piazza,  the 
roof  being  made  of  flooring  boards,  slightly 
inclined,  and  sustained  by  a  trellis  for  vines 
and  climbing  roses. 

The  walls  are  constructed  of  rough  stones, 
presenting  an  nneven  face,  just  as  they  were 
broken  by  the  sledge  hammer,  or  as  they  were 
found  in  the  quarry,  and  thus  possessed  of 
some  variety  of  color — ^having  different  shades 
of  bluish  and  yellowish  gray; — ^the  intersti- 
ces or  joints  between  them  are  pointed  with 
mortar,  as  a  finish  to  the  work.  The  surface 
is  consequently  quite  rough,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  climbing  plants,  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  which  is  the  five  leaved 
creeper — ^Amplionis  quinquefolia — so  desira- 
ble in  this  new  country,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  effect  is  produced, 
and  so  beautiful  with  its  rich  crimson  and 
scarlet  foliage  in  the  autumn.  This  is  the 
plant  known  in  New  York  as  the  Virginia 
creeper. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  walls  were  not 
used  by  the  plasterer,  but  the  process  called 
furring  off  has  been  adopted,  by  means  of 
which  an  air-chamber  is  secured,  that  effect- 
ually prevents  the  dampness  so  common  to 
stone  houses. 

The  windows  are  large,  being  formed  of 
two  or  more  sets  of  sash  in  each  frame.  This 
has  been  objected  to  as  not  in  consonance 
with  the  style  of  the  cottage,  but  was  intro- 
duced on  another  account; — ^the  small  panes 
of  a  cottage  window,  and  the  increased  num- 
ber of  the  styles,  must  interfere  with  a  favor- 
ite view  to  some  extent,  but  the  long  panes 
of  glass,  as  here  arranged,  allow  the  eye  to 
wander  over  the  landsei^  wllhoot  so  much 


interruption,  and  then,  too,  by  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement, the  heavier  cross  bars  at  the  june- 
tion  of  the  upper  and  lower  sash,  may  be 
brought  above  the  range  of  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  from  within,  instead  of  being  just 
opposite  to  it.  From  without,  the  cottage 
window  presents  a  very  pleasant  appearance, 
but  my  preference  is  decidedly  for  the  larger 
range  of  vision  afforded  by  the  long  panes  of 
glass,  uninterrupted  by  the  cross  bars. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  building, 
is  that  of  a  one-storied  cottage,  and  such  it 
really  is,  the  eaves  being  less  than  sixteen 
fbet  from  the  ground ;  but  the  steepness  of 
the  roof  enables  us  to  make  fine  airy  cham- 
bers, the  ceilings  of  which  are  nine  feet  from 
the  floor,  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  rooms, 
and  no  part  is  so  low  as  to  be  inconvenient ; 
above  them  there  is  quite  a  good  attic,  and 
an  air  diamber  above  thai. 

The  dimensions  of  this  building  are  too 
small — being  thirty-two  feet  each  way — bmt 
every  one  must  suit  himself  in  the  details — 
that  is,  if  he  is  obliged  to  build  a  house  with 
limited  means,  he  must  contract  his  plans  ac- 
cordingly;— ^the  space  is  here  divided  into 
four  aprtments  on  each  floor,  counting  the 
hall  as  one;  the  lower  part  of  the  house  is 
appropriated  partly  to  a  cellar,  and  the  r 
to  basement  rooms. 

The  view  from  the  point  where  the  house 
is  situated,  being  the  chief  beauty  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  place,  we  have  endeavored  by 
the  sdeotion  of  the  style  of  the  building, — 
harmonizing  with  the  surrounding  surface, 
the  wb(de  simple  and  subdued, — to  detract  as 
little  as  possible  from  that  grand  end.  We 
do  not  desire  so  much  to  be  looked  a/,  as  to 
be  looked  from^  and  in  this  way  we  hope  our 
friends  will  always  be  pleased  to  view  our 
humble  cottage,  within  its  doors  or  without, 
and  forget  its  simplicity  in  the  magnificent 
view  offered  for  their  enjoyment  by  the  liberal 
hand  of  natnre. 
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8VATB  BOARD  OP  AORICXTLTURB 


Ths  Board  of  Agriculiare  for  Ohio,  met 
at  Golambufl  on  the  4th  last.,  to  make  their 
reports,  and  to  have  the  delegates  from  the 
county  agricnltnral  societies  select  persons  to 
fill  the  yaeanoies  in  the  Board.  In  the  af- 
ternoon there  was  a  convention  of  the  dele- 
gates, who,  npon  the  first  ballot,  with  re- 
markable unanimitfff  declared  that  Messrs.  J. 
G.  Oest,  Arthur  Watts,  C.  Springer,  and  J. 
H.  Edwards,  retiring  members  of  the  Board, 
should  be  reinstated  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  with  Allen  Trimble,  a  former  member, 
in  the  place  of  M.  Bateham,  also  one  of  the 
five  whose  term  of  office  expired  at  this  time. 
Mr.  S.  Hollaway  was  then  chosen  to  serve 
one  year,  to  fill  the  vacancy  oaased  by  the 
death  of  D.  Lapham.  This  result  somewhat 
astonished  the  uninitiated,  who  could  scarce- 
ly suppose  that  thirty  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  could  have  been  so  united 
in  a  choice,  and  so  willing  to  relinquish  their 
sectional  feelings  of  regard  for  some  of  theii* 
own  men  who  might  have  aspirings  to  serve 
the  public  in  this  very  important  post.  The 
inference  is  plain,  that  the  re-appointed  mem- 
bers were  very  popular  men,  and  were  con- 
sidered too  important  to  the  interests  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  people  to  dispense  with 
their  services.  To  a  mere  looker-on,  the  re- 
sult was  unaccountable,  and  almdst  forced 
the  belief  that  the  fabulous  "  tin-pan,,'^  of 
our  Capital  is  no  fiction,  but  a  stem  reality. 

The  result  of  the  election  having  been  an- 
nounced, the  Board  was  again  organised 
and  resumed  the  execution  of  their  arduous 
duties^  after  appointing  M.  Sullivant  their 
President,  and  J.  G.  Gest,  Secretary.  One 
of  the  first  acts,  was  a  oonfirmation  of  a  re- 
solution adopted  by  the  delegates  to  appoint 
Prof.  Mather  to  the  post  of  Oorresponding 
Secretary  and  State  Chemist;  an  excellent 


selection,  as  he  is  already  familiar  with  the 
geology  of  the  country.  This  will  give  the 
Board  a  permanent  officer  at  Columbus^  who 
will  be  constantly  engaged  in  collecting  spe- 
cimens of  agriculture  and  mechanics,  and 
diffusing  information  throughout  the  State,  as 
well  as  in  analyzing  soils  and  other  sub- 
stances for  all  applicants  who  may  choose  to 
demand  his  chemical  talents,  for  a  suitable 
remuneration.  This  will  become  a  very  im- 
portant office,  and  will  constitute  a  sort  of 
Agricultural  Bureau. 

During  the  discussions  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  it  was  agreed  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pomological  Congress  should 
be  printed  among  the  annual  reports,  and  as 
this  may  be  delayed  for  some  months,  per- 
mbsion  was  granted  for  the  editor  of  this 
paper  to  furnish  its  readers  with  extracts  in. 
the  ensuing  numbers;  at  the  same  time  a  very 
flattering  resolution  was  adopted,  recommend- 
ing the  Western  Horticultural  Review  to 
the  support  of  the  agriculturists  and  horti-- 
culturists  of  the  State.  Assurances  were 
also  given  that  the  Legislature  should  be 
requested  to  modify  the  law,  so  as  to  permit 
all  Horticultural  societies  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture^  a  measure  of  but 
common  justice  to  those  organisations  and  one 
which  will  only  place  them  in  a  proper  rela- 
tive position  to  the  agricultural  societies, 
the  two  arts  being  oomplimentary  one  to  the 
other. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  this 
great  enterprise,  have  a  very  arduous  task 
to  perform  and  need  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State.  They  have  done  well  with 
the  first  State  Fair,  and  promise  to  do  much 
better  with  the  next,  which  they  propose  to 
hold  at  Columbus. 
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8BI.BCTI01V  OF  APPLBS  FOR  IHABSBTINa. 


A  correspondent  inqnires  vhat  selection 
he  shall  make  in  planting  an  orchard  of  one 
thonsand  trees  for  the  St.  Louis  market. 

The  answer  will  depend,  first  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  success  which  has  already  at- 
tended the  cultivation  of  various  sorts  in  any 
given  neighborhood,  and  next  upon  the  taste 
of  the  people  in  the  market  it  b  intended  to 
supply. 

The  following  list  and  the  proportionate 
numbers  of  each  kind,  are  suggested : 

200  Rawle's  Janet, 
200  Pryor's  Bed, 
200  Newtown  Pippin, 

50  QoHen  Russet, 

35  Newtown  Spitzenburgh, 

15  Fall  Pippins, 

tool  ^^^P*°» 

)   Michael  Henry  and  Smith's  Cider. 

25  Yellow  Bellefleur. 

25  White        Do. 

C  Early  Strawberry.  WiDiams'   Fa- 

25  <  vorite,  Harvest,  Benonl,  Bohanon, 
f  Gravenstein, 

25  Cooper,  and  Rome  Beauty. 

25  Rambo, 

25  Grate  or  Belmont,  and  Fameuse, 

50  Any  others  that  are  not  of  the  "  re- 
jected." 

Several  of  the  varieties  thus  recommended 
are  not  first  rate  fruit,  but  they  have  qualities 
which  render  them  valuable  for  market.  The 
three  at  the  head  of  the  list  are  all  prolific, 
firm  and  sound,  bearing  transportation  well, 
and  have  an  established  good  character.-— 
The  Golden  Russet,  Fall  Pippin,  and  Oxeye, 
or  Newtown  Spitsenburgh,  erroneously  called 
Dutch  Yandervere  in  the  reports  of  last  num- 
ber, are  three  of  the  very  best,  and  no  or- 
chard is  complete  without  them;  they  are, 
however,  often  less  profitable  at  a  higher  price 
than  some  of  quite  inferior  sorts  that  are 
more  prolific,  more  even  in  sixe,  and  which 
are  less  apt  to  fall  off;  such  are  the  Gilpin, 


Michael  Henry  Pippin,  and  Smith's  Cider, 
which  always  bear  well,  commence  bearing 
when  quite  young,  and  are  well  known  to 
purchasers.  The  color  of  the  first  and  last 
is  a  great  recommendation  in  some  markets. 
Yellow  Bellefleur  is  not  by  any  means  a  first 
rate  apple,  but  it  will  always  sell  in  any  mar- 
ket, and  often  at  fifty  per  cent,  higher  price 
than  any  other  apple.  The  greatest  objec- 
tion to  it  as  a  market  fruit  is  that  it  is  so 
tender  as  not  to  bear  carriage,  being  most 
easily  bruised. 

The  white  Bellefleur,  known  here  as  the 
Detroit,  and  so  good  an  apple  as  to  have 
twenty  synonyms,  is  deficient  in  color,  but 
will  always  sell  where  known,  and  though  not 
a  rich  apple,  is  very  light  and  very  palatable. 
For  early  apples,  unless  very  near  a  market, 
the  list  given  above  will  be  more  than  enough. 
The  Early  Joe  promises  to  be  more  favorably 
received  than  some  of  those  now  cultivated, 
t>ut  has  not  yet  been  tested  here. 

The  Cooper,  Rome  Beauty,  Rambo  and 
Gate,  will  form  an  excellent  selection  for  au- 
tumn and  early  winter,  and  their  beauty  and 
size  will  recommend  them  in  the  market, 
while  the  excellent  properties  of  some  will 
sustain  any  reputation  founded  upon  their 
good  looks. 

Fifty  trees  are  appropriated  in  this  list  to 
a  collection  of  half  as  many  sorts,  which 
should  be  tried,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  to  plant  after  us.  Among  these  should 
be  many  of  the  new  varieties  recently  brought 
into  notice,  but  not  sufficiently  tested  to  war- 
rant their  being  extensively  planted  in  our 
orchards. 

It  is  questionable  whether,  in  growing  fruit 
for  market,  especially  for  shipping  to  a  dis- 
tance, this  list  will  not  be  too  extensive,  and 
whether  it  will  not  be  better  to  plant  only 
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two  or  three  of  the  kinds  which  have  been 
fiillj  tested  in  any  neighborhood,  as  best 
adapted  to  it,  and  also  possessing  the  requi- 
site market  qnatifications.  Mr.  Pell,  of  New 
York,  plants  the  Newtown  Pippin  almost  ez- 
elusiTelj.  In  the  West  and  for  a  Southern 
market,  the  Rawle's  Janet  and  Prjor's  Red, 
and,  perhaps,  the  Ribston  Pippin  and  Hub- 
bardston  Nonsuch,  or  Baldwin,  will  be  most 
saleable  from  their  color,  and  other  good 
qualities.  The  latter  have  scarcely  been 
proved  here  sufficiently  to  decide  upon  their 
adaptation  to  onr  climate.    So  also,  with  the 


Northern  Spy,  recommended  as  a  good  keep- 
er, and  destined  probably  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Roxbury  or  Putnam  Russet,  the  Pen- 
nock  and  the  American  Pippin,  or  Grindstone, 
which  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them 
but  their  keeping  properties. 

Take  care  also  to  look  over  the  rejected 
lists ; — for  though  some  apples  may  have  been 
thrown  aside,  which  are  good  market  fruits 
in  particular  localities,  still  the  united  obser- 
vation of  many  cultivators  has  decided  that 
they  are  inferior,  and  others  will  be  more 
profitable. 


THB    SWEDISH    CHBRRY. 


Glevxlani).  Nov.  25tK  1850. 
J.  A.  Warder,  M.  D., 

Editor  of  the  WtHem  HortieuUurist  : 

Brar  Sir  : — ^Tbe  first  and  second  numbers 
of  your  interesting  publication  are  received. 
It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  congratulate 
the  public  on  the  favorable  debut  of  a  Jour- 
nal 80  mucb  needed  in  the  West. 

In  the  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  on  the 
42d  page  of  your  first  number,  **  The  Swe- 
dish cherry  of  Dr.  Kirtland,"  is  mentioned 
in  such  a  manner,  that  your  readers  would 
infer  that  it  was  a  seedling  of  mine.  Such 
is  not  the  fact.  In  the  autumn  of  1824  I  in- 
trodued  it  into  Ohio,  from  Burlington,  N.  J., 
where  it  was  then  cultivated  under  the  name 
of  Swedish,  and  it  was  catalogued  as  such, 
by  M'Mahon,  at  Philadelphia,  as  early  as 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

Experience  decides  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  Early  White  Heart,  of  Downing,  Cole 
&  Thomas,  and  these  are  strong  reasons  to 
saspect  that  Bowyer*s  Early  Heart,  and  Ri- 
ver's Early  Amber,  are  also  the  same.    It 


has  more  recently  been  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Europe,  under  the  name  em-  . 
ployed  by  those  authors,  but  whether  it  should 
precede  that  of  Swedish,  I  can  not  decide. 

The  fruit  can  rank  only  as  second  or  third 
rate;  but  its  time  of  ripening,  prolificness,  . 
and  especially  its  capability  of  surviving  late 
vernal  frosts,  render  it  worthy  of  cultivation 
in  localities  where  other  more  valuable,  but 
less  hardy  varieties,  do  not  succeed. 

The  Purple  Guigne  (German  Mayduke  of 
Columbus)  matures  from  ten  to  fourteen  days 
earlier,  and  is  more  popular  as  a  market  fruit, 
though  it  is  not  an  abundant  bearer. 

A  seedling  of  mine,  described  by  Mr.  El- 
liott, in  Vol.  11,  of  the  Horticulturist,  page 
123,  as  "  The  Doctor"  also  ripens  about  one 
week  earlier  than  the  first  named — ^is  of  equal 
size  and  prolificness,  and  is  superior  in  flavor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprize,  that  the  finer 
varieties  of  the  cherry  are  so  little  cultivated 
in  this  State,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleve- 
land, and  a  few  other  localities  in  this  section-. 
No  insuperable  obstacles  supervene  to  pre- 
vent their  successful  growth  in  every  part  of 
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Ohio,  provided  proper  attention  be  paid  to 
the  selection  of  soil,  exposure,  and  the  quality 
of  the  trees. 

These  are  points  of  primary  importanoe. 

In  my  grounds  the  cherry  thrives  as  well 
or  better  than  the  apple  and  pear.  The  or- 
chards are  located  on  one  of  the  ancient  ter- 
races formed  by  Lake  Erie — situated  at  this 
time  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  soil  is  made  up  of  debris  of  a  silicions 
formation,  mixed  with  broken  down  argilla- 
ceous shale,  and  was  the  drift  thrown  up  at 
some  period  from  the  Lake.  It  is  composed 
of  a  small  per  cent,  of  lime,  some  more  pot- 
ash, and  magnesia,  but  mainly  of  (argil)  and 
silex,  in  the  form  of  sand,  gravel  and  shalo, 
variously  intermixed.  Correctly  speaking,  it 
is  a  Riddle  formation,  which  permits  water 
to  percolate  freely  through  it,  before  reaehing 
a  more  tenacious  sub- soil  at  the  depth  of  from 
three  to  fifteen  feet. 

I  am  careful  to  notice  these  particulars,  for 
I  impute  the  universal  healthiness  of  my 
cherry  trees  principally  to  the  character  of 
this  formation.  Whenever  I  have  set  trees 
in  a  more  retentive  soil,,  though  only  a  few 
feet  from  this  terrace,  I  have  found  them  soon 
to  become  diseased,  especially  where  the  sub- 
soil abounded  with  superfluous  moisture.  Ul- 
timately they  would  be  attacked  with  canker, 
effusion  of  gum,  and  death  of  extensive  por- 
tions of  bark. 

The  exposure  of  the  location  is  another 
point  to  be  regarded.  With  us,  where  the 
Lake  tempers  the  weather,  during  both  win- 
ter and  summer,  it  is  of  less  consequence  than 
in  the  interior.  A  cherry  tree  will  bear  steady 
cold  weather  during  winter,  as  well  as  the  oak, 
and  will  sustain  itself  equally  well  under  the 
drouths  of  summer,  but  is  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and  cold. 

Its  fruit-buds,  in  the  latitude  of  Ohio,  are 
neyer  killed  during  winter,  unless  tbey  have 


been  prematurely  excited  into  action  by  pre- 
vious warm  weather. 

A  late  autumnal  growth,  is  a  fruitful  pre* 
disposing  cause  of  disease  in  the  tree,  and 
destruction  of  its  fruit-buds— though  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  occurrence  of  nntimelj 
vernal  frosts,  when  the  sap  of  the  tree  is  in 
active  circulation,  and  the  blossoms  have  ex- 
panded. Either,  may  not  only  destroy  the 
crop  of  fruit  for  the  ensuing  season,  but  also 
impair  the  health  of  the  trees.  Six  years 
since  a  spring  frost  occurred  in  this  favored 
Jocali^,  that  cut  off  most  of  the  cherries,  and 
at  the  same  time  induced  disease  and  death 
in  many  of  the  trees.  The  full  effects  were 
not  manifested  till  near  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. Trees  fully  exposed  to  the  impression 
of  the  sun  suffered  most,  while  those  stand- 
ing on  a  northern  exposure,  and  shielded  from 
the  south,  entirely  escaped  iqjury  of  either 
fruits  or  health.  Such  a  frost  is  very  unu- 
sual here,  though  common  in  the  interior. 

A  third  cause  of  disease  in  the  cherry  tree, 
is  the  employing  of  suckers  for  stocks,  or  of 
trees  that  have  been  forced  into  premature 
growth  in  the  nurseries  by  manure. 

Suckers  rarely  fail  to  show  evidences  of 
disease  about  the  time  they  begin  to  bear 
fruit,  and  all  forced  trees  will  ultimately  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  the  cultivator. 

These  hints  may,  perhaps,  be  practically 
employed  by  the  Horticulturists  in  your  vi- 
cinity in  selecting  soil,  exposure  and  trees. 

Extensive  tracts  of  suitable  formation,  are 
afforded  by  your  Second  Bottom  lands.  They 
are  made  up  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  are  im- 
proved by  the  lime  they  contain.  Like  the 
Lake  terraces,  they  allow  of  a  free  transmis- 
sion of  water  through  them. 

Where  such  do  not  abound,  dry  side-hiUs 
should  be  selected,  and  prepared  by  deep  and 
extensive  under -draining. 

All  stimulating  animal  manures  should  be 
carefully  withheld.     A  top  drossin|^   with 
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kBohed  uhea,  covered  with  muck  or  decayed 
tanoen'  bftrk»  is  all  the  applioation  that  should 
be  made  to  the  soil. 

If  possible,  select  a  northera  exposure— if 
not,  protect  the  bodies  of  the  trees  from  the 
impression  of  sun  during  autumn,  winter  and 
spring,  by  artificial  means.  A  summer^s  sun 
never  injured  the  bark  of  a  cherry  iree^  though 
a  previous  injury  from  frost  and  sun  may  first 
show  itself  during  summer. 

Buildings,  fences,  or  other  kinds  of  trees, 
may  occasionally  protect  the  cherry — but  in 
other  instances  it  may  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy matting,  or  encasements  of  boards. 

Procure  trees  that  have  been  propagated 
on  Mazard  seedlings,  and  that  have  not  been 
forced  into  unnatural  and  unhealthy  growth. 

In  a  subsequent  communication,  I  may  re- 
fer to  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion*    Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Jaakd  p.  Kibtlakb. 


RxMARKS.— Many  thanks  to  our  cherry 
firiend,  for  his  hints  and  criticisms.  His  Hor* 
ticultural  communications  are  always  welcom- 
ed by  western  readers,  but  whatever  he  says 
about  cherries,  may  be  received  as  though  it 
were  a  dictum  ex  cathedrSi.  since  he  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  more  knowledge  of  this 
branch  of  Pomology  than  almost  any  other 
man  in  the  West. 

The  readers  of  .the  Beview  will  welcome 
this  earnest  of  the  Doctor's  good  intentions 
toward  them,  and  anticipate  with  pleasure 
the  restoration  of  his  health,  so  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  gratify  them  with  further  in- 
formation upon  his  fkvorite  topics. 

The  cherry  of  which  mention  is  made  on 
page  forty-two,  was  procured  from  Dr.  K., 
but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  variety  he 
supposes — but  a  large  Bigarreau ;  these  er- 
rors will  occur  in  labeling,  even  with  the 
most  oareful.-^ED. 


TBB  VERBENA— ITS  CULTIVATION  AND  VARIETIE8. 


Among  the  floral  gems  of  the  present  day, 
the  Yerbena  claims  our  particular  attention. 
Indeed,  it  has  become  indispensable  to  the 
smallest  collection,  and  is  alone  capable  of 
forming  a  handsome  flower  garden ;  so  diflferent 
and  numerous  are  the  varieties,  embracing 
almost  every  shade  of  color,  from  pure  white 
to  the  richest  crimson.  In  addition  to  its 
variety  of  color,  habits,  etc ,  many  varieties 
possess  an  agreeable  fragrance,  particularly 
that  dass  which  has  sprung  from  the  old  white 
or  tucroides. 

If  I  should  be  limited  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Rose  or  Yerbena,  I  should  scarcely  know 
how  to  decide  in  the  selection. 

The  Yerbena  will  grow,  and  sometimes  do 
well  under  very  indiflerent  cultivation — ^form- 
bg  masses  of  perpetual  bloom  from  May  to 


November,  without  any  care  or  attention. 
But,  like  everything  else,  it  will  do  much  bet- 
ter with  good  cultivation  and  proper  soil.  The 
Yerbena  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil ;  but  a 
good  mellow  loam,  made  deep  and  rich,  I  have 
found  to  suit  it  best.  The  most  uncongenial 
situation  seems  to  be  a  close  dry  soil,  that 
packs  hard  after  rain,  and  soon  becomes  dry 
on  the  surface. 

A  soil  of  such  a  nature  can  soon  be  made 
suitable  by  applying  to  the  surface  a  little 
mellow  earth  incorporated  with  some  rotten 
manure;  two  or  three  inches  will  help  the 
cause  much,  but  six  inches  would  do  better. 
In  a  stiff  soil  the  Yerbena  seems  to  require 
something  on  the  surface  to  induce  it  to  throw 
out  new  roots  from  the  young  shoots  as  they 
extend  themselves  along  the  ground.    Dur- 
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ing  dry  weather  the  Verbena  is  much  bene- 
fited by  a  good  watering  once  or  twioe  a 
week. 

The  propagation  of  the  Verbena  b  so  sim- 
ple, that  I  scarce  need  say  any  thing  on  that 
head.  For  potting,  to  keep  over  winter,  I 
prefer  to  take  up  some  portions  of  the  old 
plants  about  the  middle  of  August,  or  first 
of  September,  and  transplant  them  in  a  pieee 
of  mellow  ground.  They  .will  soon  take  root 
and  make  nice  strong  plants  with  plenty  of 
fibrous  roots,  by  the  time  they  are  needed  for 
potting.  Or  they  may  be  taken  up  from  the 
old  plants  when  wanted  to  pot,  or  may  be 
rooted  from  cuttings.  In  keeping  the  Ver- 
benas through  the  winter,  they  require  as 
much  sun  and  air  as  possible,  and  just  water 
enough  to  keep  them  from  wilting. 

A  little  frost  will  not  hurt  them  if  they 
get  plenty  of  sun  and  air.  I  have  found  the 
hardier  they  are  kept  through  the  winter,  the 
better  they  flower  in  the  spriog, — and  they 
are  better  adapted  to  planting  out  in  the 
ground,  which  may  be  done  safely  as  soon  as 
the  hard  frosts  are  oyer.  The  following  list 
is  believed  to  embrace  the  best  varieties  now 
in  cultivatiop.  Many  of  them  are  seedlings 
that  have  been  raised  iu  this  vicinity,  and 
some  of  them  have  never  been  named  yet,  but 
are  cultivated  and  known  by  the  numbers  at- 
tached. After  growing  them  side  by  side 
with  the  finest  of  the  eastern  and  European 
varieties,  and  comparing  them  together,  I 
find  them  equal  to  the  best,  and  quite  distinct 
in  color,  habit,  etc.  The  following  list  con- 
tains only  twenty-five  varieties,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  enough  for  general  cultivation ; 


they  are  all  distinet  and  fine.  Some  three  or 
four  of  them  are  quite  new,  and  have  not  been 
thoroughly  tested,  but  I  believe  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  them,  that  they  will  prove  weQ 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

Those  printed  in  Ilalies  are  for  a  colleotioa 
of  twelve  of  the  best  and  most  distinct. 

No,  13  of  Heaver,  finest  Crimson. 

Steavensiana,  "    Bosy  crimson. 

Fritz,  "    Lilac. 

Tyrian  Purple,  finest  of  its  color. 

Splendens,  Scarlet. 

No.  6  of  Sayers — Pink. 

No.  4,  •'        Purplish  lilac. 

No.  11,        ''        Lilac — white  eye. 

No.  1,  "        Maroon  and  crimson. 

Kossuth,  pink,  mth  white  eye-^finest  of 
its  class. 

Bern,  rosy  Pink— fine. 

Lilaeine,  Lilac — fragrant. 

Snowjiake— finest  White. 

Magnificent — Blush,  white  eye ;  fine. 

Mrs.  Sedam — Crimson  purple,  dark  eye. 

Juno,  Purplish  red — very  fragrant. 

Defiance,  Scarlet — finest  of  its  class. 

Satellite,  Crimson  scarlet-^ne. 

Exquisite,  Beddish  scarlet,  with  white  and 
crimson  eye. 

Btauty  Svpreme,  Salmon  pinh-^fine. 

Blue  Bonnet,  approaches  nearer  to  Blue 
than  avy  other  variety. 

Major  Ringgold,  dark  Rose,  blackish  eye. 

Bicolor,  Reddish  scarlet,  with  dark  center. 

Wilsonii,  Purple — a  very  free  bloomer. 

Queen,  White,  sometimes  tinged  with  blush 
— fragrant. 

In  describing  the  shades,  I  have  attempted 
to  convey,  as  nearly  as  possible,  my  own  ideas 
of  their  colors,  which  I  find  extremely  diffi- 
cult, they  are  so  nicely  blended  and  mingled 
together.  John  Satxbs. 

Cottage  Garden,  Dec,  1850. 


THB  ART  OF  TRBB  POUNDING. 


A  gentleman  at  Chilieothe  gave  me  an  ac- 
count very  recently,  of  his  large  crops  of 
plums  which  were  saved  from  Curculio  by 
pounding  the  tree.    But  he  killed  his  trees. 


by  loosening  the  bark — a  result  which  he  would 
have  looked  for,  had  he  ever  made  willow 
whistles  in  his  youth.  I  see  that  Mr.  Resor 
has  found  the  same  difficulty,  although  he 
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eoshioned  bis  mallei.  When  a  carpenter 
wishes  to  pound  against  a  smooth  surface 
without  injuring  it,  he  interposes  a  block  and 
strikes  that.  The  tree  pounder  should  do  the 
same  thing,  and  if  bis  block  be  concave  next 
the  tree  and  also  lined,  the  injury  will  be  but 
slight.  TJbban. 

Pheasant  Ridge,  Dec.  2,  1850. 


i»  • 


Another  Practice  against  the  Carcnlio. 

A  gentleman  from  a  neighboring  county, 
upon  whose  veracity  I  can  rely,  has  informed 
mi$  that  in  a  vieinity  where  the  curoulio  has 
been  uniformly  destructive,  he  has  been  en- 
tirely successful  in  saving  his  crop  for  nine 
successive  years,  by  the  following  simple 
method : 

The  soil  under  the  trees  is  kept  smoothly 
cultivated,  and  every  spring  about  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  or  immediately  on  the  dropping 
of  the  blossom,  ho  takes  away  the  earth  as 
far  as  the  branches  extend  to  the  depth  of 
three  inehes,  and  replaces  it  by  fresh  soil  ob- 
tained away  from  the  haunts  of  the  insect. 
The  removed  earth  is  thrown  into  the  hog- 
pen, where  the  insects  are  soon  destroyed, 
and  in  a  few  months  it  becomes  excellent 
manure. 

The  reason  why  this  should  be  a  remedy, 
seems  obvious  enough  after  the  fact  is  stated. 
The  cureulto  does  not  rise  out  of  the  earth 
before  the  fruit  is  formed,  but  has  made  its 
way  from  below  to  the  surface,  to  begin  ope- 
rations as  soon  as  there  is  anything  for  him 
to  do ; — and  carrying  him  off  in  the  surface 
soil,  at  this  hopeful  period  of  his  existence, 
is  a  coup  de  main  for  which  he  is  not  pre- 
pared. 

If  contrary  facts  should  turn  this  practice 
over  among  repudiated  remedies,  I  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  it  will  find  itself 
among  a  very  large  circle  of  relatives. 

TqMo,  O.  F.  J.  S. 


From  ike  €(/do  CuUwator. 
Pomological  CongresB  and  Cooper  Apple. 

'*  Decided  against  the  Cooper  apple,  did 
they,"  said  Mrs.  Jones  the  other  nignt  at  the 
sewing  circle,  as  she  lifted  her  needle  and 
thread  a  little  nearer  the  nice  white  home  made 
tallow  candle.  "  Decided  against  the  Cooper 
apple,  did  they,  in  their  Pomological  Con* 
grass. 

"I  wish  that  Doctor — what  d'ye  call  him? 
from  Illinois  was  here  to-night,  and  I  think 
we  would  make  him  rescind  his  resolutions. 
Wonder  if  he,  or  that  other  Mr.  Somebody 
you  were  telling  about,  ever  ate  a  real  Coop- 
er apple — as  huge  a  specimen  as  this — picked 
just  when  it  was  ripe,  and  kept  till  it  was  a 
little  riper,  mellow,  juicy  and  rich,  with  its 
half  crimson,  half  scarlet  tint  on  one  side,  and 
its  bright  pea  green,  versing  into  yellow  and 
gold,  on  the  other.  If  toey  had,  they  never 
would  have  thought  of  its  condemnation .  No, 
and  they  never  could  have  eaten  one  of  them 
baked,  or  made  into  a  pie,  or  have  taken  a 
bushel  of  them  to  market  among  the  Pear* 
mains,  Seek-no-furthers  and  Gilli-flowers, 
and  witnessed  the  avidity  with  which  they 
were  sought  out — the  willingness  to  pay  a 
little  ertra  for  the  Coopers.  If  they  had, 
they  never  would  have  voted  down  the  Coop- 
er apple.  But  I  believe  in  woman's  rights* 
and  surely  the  housewife  ought  to  know  as 
well  as  her  husband  what  apple  is  the  most 
palatable  and  useful  in  all  ways ;  and  I  move, 
ladies,  that  we  get  up  a  congress  of  women, 
and  pass  resolutions: — 

"1.  *  Resolved,  That  the  Cooper  apple 
is  a  rich,  juicy  apple,  good  for  cooking,  and 
surpassed  by  none  for  the  table  from  Septem- 
ber till  Christmas ;  and  that  we  therefore  re- 
commend it  to  all  the  farmers  and  nurserv 
men  of  southern  Ohio  as  a  fall  apple  well 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

"2.  *  Resolved,  That  whenever  our  hus- 
bands or  sons  set  out  a  new  orchard  we  will 
require  them  to  put  out  at  least  six  good 
Cooper  apple  trees,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
famuy  in  particular  and  the  neighborhood  in 
general,  because  every  body  loves  them.' 

'*  There,  ladies,  how  many  of  yon  will  say 
*  aye'  to  these  resolutions  ?  Every  one  of 
you?  Well,  that  is  better  than  I  expected. 
Let  us  just  set  ourselves  about  it,  ana  stand 
by  our  favorites,  the  Cooper  and  the  Pear- 
main,  and  all  the  Pomological  Congressmen 
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in  the  Union  can  not  drire  them  oat  of  onr 
neighborhood." 

Faanoss  D.  Oaob. 

Remarks. 

The  Editor  of  the  Horticultural  Heview, 
sends  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  6.,  and  hopes 
that  she  will  embrace  the  opportunity  hereby 
offered,  to  communicate  her  horticultural  effu- 
sions to  the  public  through  these  pages.  A 
woman  who  can  descant  so^fluently  and  so  elo- 
quently upon  the  merits  of  the  Cooper  apple, 
must  be  well  informed  upon  other  departments 
of  this  delightful  art :  and  her  contributions  will 
be  read  with  interest.  Her  fancy  for  woman's 
rights,  would,  no  doubt,  be  gratified  were  she 
to  see  how  large  a  portion  not  only  of  the 
preparation,  but  also  of  the  honors  and  deci- 
sions is  performed  by  the  women  of  Delaware 
Co.,  Pa.,  as  appears  in  the  printed  report  of 
their  flotirishing  Institute,  which  has  just 
come  to  hand. 


ROSBS  FOR  ROaS-WATBR 

In  the  "Pharmaceutical  Journal,''  of  Lon- 
don, is  a  series  of  articles  on  medicinal  plants, 
and  their  cultivation,  from  which  extracts 
will  prove  interesting  and  useful,  as  we  may 
find  it  advantageous  to  establish  a  **  Physic 
Garden'*  in  this  country,  so  much  better 
adapted  than  England,  to  the  growth  of 
many  medicinal  plants ;  among  these  the  rose, 
the  aconite,  and  the  poppy,  will  probably  be 
the  first  to  claim  attention.  The  following 
extract  relates  to  the  first  named,  and  the 
directions  will  apply  very  nearly  to  our  cli- 
mate, except  that  the  crop  will  oome  off  ear- 
lier. The  Mitcham  referred  to  lies  in  Surrey, 
England. 


Two  sorts  of  Roses  are  cultivated  at  Mitch- 
am,  namely — one  known  there  as  the  Dam^ 
ask  Rose,  and  which  Dr.  Pereira  states  to  be 
the  Ro$a  Gallica,  var.  officinalis,  De  Can« 
doUe ;  and  the  second  called  at  Mitcham  the 
Provence^  or  Cabbage  Rose^  and  which,  ac- 


cording to  Dr.  Pereira,  is  the  Rosa  ceniifoUa^ 
var.  vulgaris  foliacea^  De  CandoUe. 
Mr.  Moore  (in  1805)  states  that — 
'*  The  ground  is  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  lavender  and  liquorice,  and  tha 
roses,  planted  three  feet  asunder,  are  kept 
well  cleaned  and  hoed,  and  in  the  autumn  all 
the  superfluous  and  dead  shoots  are  cut  out, 
and  the  ground  dug  between  them.  Every 
other  year  they  are  refiresbed  with  twenty- 
four  loads  of  spit  dung,  pointed  in  between 
them  close  to  the  roots. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  cultivation 
as  now  practiced  by  Mr.  Arthur : — 

1.  The  Damask  or  French  Rose — Rosa 
Gallica^  var.  officinalis  De  Gand. 

These  roses  are  planted  in  rows  a  ^rd 
apart,  with  about  eighteen  inches  between 
the  plants.  The  time  for  planting  is  autumn 
or  spring.  They  are  propagated  by  dividing 
the  roots,  and  also  from  suckers  or  runners, 
which  throw  up  fresh  plants.  After  about 
three  years  the  plant  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  an  insecl,  the  maggot  of  which  destroys  the 
leaves  and  the  young  buds.  It  is,  therefore, 
usual  to  renew  the  plantation  every  two  or 
three  years.  Some  fresh  plants  are  grown 
every  year,  only  the  best  of  the  old  stock 
being  preserved.  After  the  fourth  year  the 
plants  are  worth  nothing.  The  tops  of  the 
plants  are  cut  every  year  with  shears,  to  en* 
courage  the  growth  of  new  shoots.  Roses 
will  grow  either  in  a  light  or  heavy  soil,  but 
they  flourish  best  when  the  soil  is  rathor 
heavy. 

The  season  for  gathering  the  flowers  of  the 
Damask  rose  commences  early  in  June,  and 
lasts  about  five  or  six  weeks.  They  are  gath^ 
ered  by  women  and  children  twice  a  day,  in 
order  to  secure  the  buds  before  they  are  too 
much  expanded.  The  buds  are  dried  in  stoves 
in  the  same  manner  as  camomiles,  except  those 
required  for  conserve,  which  are  sent  to  mar- 
ket in  a  fresh  state. 

2.  The  Provence  or  Cabbage  'Rose-^Rosa 
centifolia,  var.  vulgaris  foliacea. 

These  roses  are  propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  resenibles, 
in  most  respects,  that  which  is  adopted  with 
the  other  variety.  They  are  not,  however, 
liable  to  the  maggot,  and  the  plants  are  there- 
fore not  renewed  so  often.  They  continue  to 
flourish  for  many  years.  They  require  more 
care  in  pruning,  the  old  wood  beidg  cut  away 
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wiik  a  knife,  which  causes  new  shoota  to  be 
formed,  and  it  is  these  ktter  which  produce 
the  flowers. 

The  gathering  usually  commences  the  last 
week  in  June,  and  is  continued  for  about  five 
weeks.  The  flowers  being  used  in  the  ex- 
panded state,  they  are  gathered  every  other 
day,  which  is  found  to  be  often  enough. 

In  our  climate,  on  account  of  the  greater 

beat  of  the  sun,  it  would  be  necessary  to 

gather  every  day. — ^Ed. 

In  the  process  of  distillation,  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  put  the  entire  flowers  into  the 
still  as  received  from  the  grower,  but  the  re- 
sult is  much  improved  by  rejecting  the  calyx. 
This  is  rather  troublesome,  as  each  flower 
must  be  separately  stripped,  which  occupies 
considerable  time,  and  increases  the  expense ; 
but  the  labor  is  well  bestowed,  as  the  water 
is  much  more  fragrant.  During  the  distilla- 
tion a  quantity  ot  concrete  essential  oil  floats 
on  the  water,  which,  when  collected  and  filter- 
ed, resembles  the  foreign  otto  of  roses.  We 
have  seen  about  half  an  ounce,,  which  result- 
ed from  the  distillation  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  •of  rose  water.  The  quantity, 
however,  is  too  small  to  be  worth  collecting 
for  sale,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  its 
abstraction  impoverishes  the  water ;  and  that, 
although  the  water  is  saturated  at  the  time,  it 
afterward  dissolves  by  degrees  the  essential  oil 
which  is  left  floating  in  it.  The  water  should 
be  strained  before  it  is  used,  as  the  particles 
of  oil  are  likely  to  produce  irritation,  espe- 
cially when  the  water  is  used  for  eye  lotions. 


*  ^»»  » 


TtABTITiTWa   PLAKT8. 

Thb  importance  of  having  all  plants,  in- 
cluding fruit  trees,  properly  named,  even  in 
small  gardens,  cannot  be  too  clearly  pointed 
out.  A  plant  may  have  beautiful  foliage  and 
flowers,  but  without  a  name  it  yields  compar- 
atively little  interest.  Every  plant  has  a 
history  of  its  own,  and  the  first  step  toward 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  that  history  is  its 
name ;  the  next,  its  native  country  and  year 
of  introduction  into  our  gardens.  A  garden 
of  plants  without  names  is  like  a  library  of 
books  without  their  exterior  superscriptions. 
Numbers  are  only  useful  to  nurserymen.   All 

firden  plants  should  be   properly  named, 
he  season  of  propagation  is  chiefly  when 
plants  are  out  ot  bloom,  and  the  want  of  dili- 


gent care  in  retaining  their  names  too  fre 
quently  leads  to  a  confused  nomenclature* 
The  vast  numbers  of  new  plants  which  are 
being  continually  introduced,  as  well  as  the 
host  of  garden  varieties  every  year  brought 
under  the  amateur^s  notice,  are  quite  per- 
plexing to  him,  unless  constant  attention  to 
correct  labeling  is  observed.  Then,  again, 
with  regard  to  fruits,  how  much  uncertainty 
would  bo  removed,  by  keeping  labels  of  a 
permanent  kind  to  every  tree  1  Small  gar- 
dens cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  find  room  for 
indifferent  kinds  of  fruit,  or  uncertain  bear- 
ers ;  hence  the  importance  and  the  advantage 
of  knowing  every  kind  we  cultivate.  How 
much  trouble  is  thereby  avoided !  for  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  obtaining  the  name  of  a  single  fruit 
are  much  greater  than  the  attention  neces- 
sary in  keeping  the  names  to  the  small  collec- 
tion, which  the  limited  space  *of  a  suburban 
garden  admits. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  kind  of  label 
which  is  most  desirble  to  employ,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  uncertaintv.  Some  persons  pre- 
fer some  of  the  new  kinds  now  in  existence, 
while  others  adhere  to  the  old  wooden  label, 
which,  after  all,  has  not  yet  been  very  satis- 
factorily superseded ;  whatever  kind  of  ma- 
terial is  employed,  however,  the  names  should 
be  accurately  and  distinctly  written. 

Granite  Farmer. 

Remarks. — The  best  mode  that  we  have 
ever  seen  for  marking  trees,  either  on  labels 
or  stakes  for  nurseries,  is  that  recommended 
in  the  American  Fruit  Book,  by  cutting 
notches.  These  labels  are  easily  made ;  the 
materials  are  always  at  hand;  the  system  is 
so  sunple  that  a  child  will  learn  it  in  five 
minutes.  By  hanging  the  labels  with  wire, 
they  will  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years ;  and  by 
writing  the  name  on  the  label,  it  may  be 
easily  read,  and  the  numbers  by  notches  may 
be  relied  on  when  the  writing  has  faded ;  and 
the  name  may  be  removed  occasionallv,  if 
necessary,  as  it  fades,  by  whittling  the  label 
again  and  writing  anew.  It  is  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  most  convenient,  and  most  reliable 
mode  for  reading  readily,  and  preserving  the 
name  permanently. — En.  N.  E.  Farmer. 

Remarks. 
The  experience  of  some  of  our  gardeners 
has  led  them  to  prefer  sine  labels  to  all 
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otbers.  They  may  be  procared  for  a  fev 
cents  per  ponad.  The  sbeet  zinc  is  cut  into 
strips  varying  in  width  from  a  quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  cut  to  any 
length  from  three  to  six  inches.  These  are 
pliable,  and  may  be  bent  around  a  side  limb 
or  twig,  where  they  will  remain  for  years 
without  injury  to  the  tree,  as  the  growing  limb 
causes  the  loop  to  expand,  and  is  not  cut  as 
by  a  wire.  For  pot  plants  they  may  be 
pushed  into  the  soil.  The  ink  to  be  used  on 
this  label  is  made  according  to  the  subjoined 
directions,  and  will  remain  perfectly  legible 
for  many  years. 

INK  FOR  ZINC  LABELS. 

**  Take  one  drachm  of  verdigris, 
"    one        ''     of  sal  ammoniac, 
"    one  half  '■     of  lampblack, 
"    ten        "    of  water." 

Mix  all  well  together,  by  shaking  in  a  bot- 
tle, and  the  ink  is  fit  for  use,  with  a  quill  pen. 
It  may  need  an  occasional  shaking,  if  it  hare 
been  left  standing  for  some  time.  The  che- 
mical action  corrodes  the  zinc  wherever  ap- 
plied, and. the  charcoal  is  nicely  deposited 
upon  the  new  surface,  where  it  remains  fixed. 

Ed.  Review. 
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Bztracts  from  the  Cottage  Gardener. 

Greenhouses.— Of  all  the  departments  of 
gardening,  perhaps  there  are  none  of  more 
interest  to  a  retired  family  than  that  afforded 
by  a  small  greenhouse,  more  particularly  so 
if  the  greenhouse  is  attached  to  the  dwelling- 
house  and  the  female  members  of  the  family 
are  fond  of  rearing  plants.  At  any  rate,  a 
small  greenhouse  would  very  much  extend  the 
sources  of  enjoyment  to  be  procured  from  a 
garden.  Persons  who  have  not  paid  any  at- 
tention to  this  subject  themselves  have  little 
idea  of  the  variety  of  plants  which  a  smadl 
greenhouse  is  calculated  to  afford,  at  perhaps 
uttle  or  no  more  expense  than  what  is  often 
incurred  with  a  three  or  four-light  pit  with  a 
flue  in  it.  ^  The  trouble  of  lighting  a  fire  is 
the  same  in  both  instances :  the  work  of  at- 
tendance is  more  troublesome  where  plants 
are  wintered  in  a  pit,  for  they  are  more  liable 


to  damps  and  other  injuries  there,  than  in  a 
greenhouse,  where  they  can  be  kept  drier  and 
looked  over  in  bad  weather  when  nothing  can 
be  done  out  of  doors.  When  one  has  got  over 
the  difficulty  of  incurring  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  erecting  a  greenhouse  and  fixed  on 
the  situation,  the  next  great  difficuity  is,  how 
to  plan  the  house  itself,  what  elevation  the 
glass  should  have,  what  the  arrangements  in- 
side as  to  shelves,  stages,  paths,  flues,  etc.  It 
has  often  been  objected  to  by  books  and  gar- 
deners, that  no  two  of  them  agree  about  the 
mode  of  even  planning  and  arranging  such  a 
small  concern  as  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 
And  the  objection  is  valid  enough  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  it  may  be  asked,  if  two  of  any 
other  crafl  agree  in  any  thing  but  on  some 
main  points  or  certain  fixed  principles?  Will 
two  poysicians,  for  instance,  agree  in  prescri- 
bing for  a  patient?  or  two  engineers  in  laying 
down  a  rail  road  ?  It  is  quite  enough  if  men 
who  have  studied  a  profession,  or  any  branch 
of  knowledge,  agree  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  their  art.  Matters  of  detail  are 
always  more  or  less  guided  by  fancy  and  con- 
venience. If  two  gardeners  are  agreed  as  to 
the  strength  and  durability  of  the  timber,  the 
kind  of  glass  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  and 
the  best  aspect  and  slant,  or  inclination  of  the 
roof,  they  may  differ  as  to  all  other  points  in 
the  edifice  they  produce,  but  each  will  erect  a 
good  greenhouse. 

The  best  aspect  for  cither  a  greenhous^  or 
pit  is  south ;  but  east  or  west  aspects  will  an- 
swer. The  angle  of  the  roof  is  best  when  low, 
say  about  thirty  degrees;  the  width  inside 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet.  Greenhouse 
plants  always  do  best  when  the  roof  is  pitched 
low.  The  usual  objection  to  low  roofs  is, 
that  the  wind  will  drive  in  the  rain  between 
the  glass ;  but  that  is  easily  got  over  by  having 
the  laps  of  the  panes  puttied.  A  higher  angle 
for  the  roof  than  thirty  degrees  is  apt  to  draw 
the  plants  too  much  to  one  side.  Yon  always 
see  nurserymen,  who  are  good  judges  of  what 
is  best  for  their  plants,  use  flat  roofs  to  their 
greenhouses.  The  roof  sashes  should  be  in 
two  lengths,  and  the  top  ones  one -third  shorter 
than  the  bottom  ones ;  they  will  thus  be  lighter 
for  sliding  up  and  down  in  giving  air  to  the 
house.  A  better  plan,  however,  would  be  to 
have  all  the  roof  lights  or  sashes  fixed,  and  in 
that  case  they  would  be  better  in  one  length, 
but  that  could  only  be  done  well  when  a  good 
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dry  sbed  is  placed  against  tbe  wall,  behind  tbe 
greenhouse;  into  this  shed  large  openings 
might  be  made  at  tbe  top  of  the  back  wall 
for  giving  air.  One  of  the  greenhouses  here 
(Shrubland  Park)  is  thus  constructed,  and 
answers  very  well.  The  lights  have  never 
been  moved  since  they  were  put  on»  ten  years 
since.  Indeed,  this  very  house  and  shed  may 
be  described  as  an  example  of  one  very  eco- 
nomical and  useful  for  an  amateur.  This 
house  is  twelve  feet  wide  inside,  the  back  of 
it  thirteen  feet  high,  and  the  front  six  feet, 
consisting  of  two  and  a  half  feet  of  brickwork 
and  the  rest  of  glass,  the  front  sashes  move 
on  hinges,  by  which  they  are  fastened  to  the 
top  plate,  and  when  opened  for  giving  air,  are 
retained  in  their  position  by  a  thin  piece  of 
flat  iron,  fifteen  inches  long,  fastenea  to  the 
bottom  frame  of  each  sash.  This  flat  handle, 
as  I  may  call  it,  is  pierced  with  ten  holes  along 
the  center,  about  an  inch  apart,  and  there  is 
an  iron  pin,  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  fixed  in 
the  lower  wall-plate,  which  fits  these  holes. 
Now,  when  you  want  to  give  air  you  take  hold 
of  this  handle,  lift  it  from  the  pin,  and  push 
out  the  sash  with  it,  say  to  the  length  of  six 
holes,  drop  down  the  handle  then  over  the 
iron  pin,  and  your  light  stands  open  six  or 
eight  inches  wide.  No  wind  or  accident  can 
alter  it  backward  or  forward  till  the  handle  is 
let  go  oflT  the  pin.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
contrivance  to  get  out  of  order,  and  it  is  the 
simplest  thing  possible.  All  the  front  sashes 
may  be  opened  to  fourteen  inches  wide,  and 
with  the  door  open,  the  plants  are  nearly  as 
free  as  if  they  were  in  tho  open  air.  The  roof 
sashes  are  all  fixed,  and  just  under  the  top 
angle  there  is  an  opening  into  the  back  shed 
under  each  light.  These  openings  are  three 
feet  long  and  a  foot  wide,  without  any  shut- 
ters to  them ;  there  they  are  wide  open  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer.  The  shed 
behind  is  always  dry,  being  used  to  hold  large 
myrtles,  fuchsias,  etc.,  during  the  winter,  and 
as  a  painter's  shop  and  lumber-room  in  sum- 
mer, so  that  the  current  of  dry  air  plays  over 
the  plants  all  the  year  round.  When  the  shed 
and  greenhouse  are  closely  phut  up  in  frosty 
weather,  the  current  of  air  ffoes  on  nearly  as 
stronff  as  when  all  is  open,  by  a  very  simple 
contnvance.  The  floor  of  the  shed  is  six 
inches  lower  at  one  end,  and  here  a  hole  is 
made  through  into  the  greenhouse ;  this  hole 
is  directly  over  the  furnace,  which  heats  the 


greenhouse  flue.  As  the  air  cools  in  the  shed, 
it  rolls  down  to  this  opening,  and  is  sucked 
into  the  greenhouse  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace : 
it  then  ascends  over  the  plants  till  it  escapes 
into  the  shed  again  by  tne  top  openings.  I 
may  state  also  for  the  economy  of  the  thing, 
that  what  we  call  the  back  wall  is  only  made 
up  of  posts  and  strong  boards,  plastered  over 
on  the  greenhouse  side,  and  whitewashed  with 
lime  on  the  shed  side,  and  being  always  kept 
dry  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  shelf,  thirty  inches  wide,  runs  along  the 
front  and  one  end  of  this  greenhouse,  and  un- 
der this  shelf  the  flue  passes  all  the  way ;  the 
shelf  is  two  feet  three  inches  high  from  the 
level  of  the  path — the  bearers  which  support 
it  being  cross-pieces  let  into  the  second  course 
of  brickwork  next  the  top;  tho  shelf  thus 
standing  on  brick  lower  than  the  front  glass. 
The  path  ought  to  be  two  feet  ten  inches  wide, 
or  if  you  give  it  a  yard,  it  will  be  better.  Re- 
collect there  will  be  a  shelf  on  each  side  of  it ; 
and  when  your  friends,  come  to  see  your  suc- 
cess in  growing  plants,  they  have  to  walk, 
stand,  or  turn  round  in  tbe  path ;  and  if  there 
are  ladies  in  the  party,  their  dresses  are  sure 
to  be  made  so  full  that  a  narrow  path  will  not 
allow  them  to  pass  without  pulling  down  your 
pots  and  plants  on  either  side  of  the  way,  and 
instead  of  getting  any  praise  for  your  plants 
and  for  the  laying-out  of  your  new  greenhouse, 
you  will  be  told,  and  very  properly  too,  that 
"  you  have  made  a  poking  place  of  it  after 
all."  Let  us  therefore  have  a  wide,  com- 
fortable path  at  any  rate,  though  by  doing  so 
we  encroach  a  little  on  the  shelves.  The  front 
shelf  need  not  bo  wider  than  eighteen  inches, 
just  to  cover  over  the  flue,  if  you  are  tied  for 
room,  as  no  tall  plants  should  occupy  that 
part  for  fear  of  intercepting  tbe  light  from  the 
rest  of  the  plants.  The  roof  sashes  are  best 
made  four  feet  wide,  or  as  near  to  that  as  the 
size  of  the  glass  will  allow ;  let  them  be  made 
of  the  best  red  dealt  primed,  and  once  painted 
before  tbe  glazing  is  done.  The  reason  for 
giving  two  coats  of  paint  is,  that  after  the 
gla^s  is  in  there  must  be  no  more  painting  al- 
lowed for  full  three  months.  Now,  if  you  eon- 
tract  with  a  builder  to  erect  the  house,  recol- 
lect to  enter  this  clause  about  the  painting  in 
the  specification,  as  he  will  be  sure  to  urge 
you  to  finish  it  off  at  once.  The  reason  for 
the  three  month's  delay  is  that  the  putty  may 
get  dry  throughout  before  it  is  fit  to  be  paint- 
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ed.     Of  coarse  yon  trill  be  told  ibis  is  all 
fancy,  and  tbat  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a 
bandred  never  tbink  of  snob  a  tbing,  and  tbat 
a  little  wbite  lead  mixed  witb  tbe  putty  will 
make  it  sei  bard  in  a  few  days ;  and  so  it  would, 
but  bave  nothing  to  do  with  tbat  sort  of  put- 
ty ;  gardeners  never  allow  tbe  use  of  that  old 
kind  of  putty  in  these  days,  because  once  it 
gets  dry  tbey  can  hardly  cut  it  when  repairs 
or  alterations  are  to  be  made  afterwards.     I 
have  seen  a  good  glazier  break  four  squares 
of  glass  trying  to  mend  one  broken  one,  be- 
sides spending  an  hour  and  a  half  at  tbe  job. 
which  a  mere  lad  could  do  in  five^minutes, 
and  without  any  breakage,  if  proper  putty  bad 
been  used  in  tbe  first  instance.    Hothouse 
putty  is  made  with  whiting,  pounded  down 
and  sifted  very  fine,  and  boiled  linseed-oil, 
making  it  into  dough  as  the  bakers  do  their 
bread ;  tbe  more  the  dough  of  putty  is  worked 
the  better  it  will  be,  and  it  should  be  at  least 
ten  days  old  before  it  is  used :  in  tbat  time  a 
large  lump  of  it  will ''  sweat,"  tbat  is,  slightly 
ferment,  which  is  necessary  to  give  it  tbe  pro- 
per adhesive  power.     When  this  soft  putty, 
as  it  is  called,  is  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly 
before  it  is  painted  over,  it  will  last  as  long 
as  the  hardest  white  lead  putty,  and  at  tbe 
end  of  twenty  years  be  soft  enough  to  cut 
away  witb   your  knife.     If,  therefore,   you 
wished  to  remove  your  greenhouse  at  any  fu- 
ture time,  you  could  easily  take  out  the  glass, 
pack  it  in  boxes,  and  tbe  timber-work  could 
then  be  handled  and  packed  without  the  risk 
or  annoyance  of  breaking  the  glass.     We  of- 
ten see  very  neat  well-built  greenhouses  in  all 
respects,  except  that  tbe  putty  having  been 
painted  over  as  soon  as  the  lights  were  glazed 
gives  way  the  second  season,  tbe  paint  having 
blistered,  not  being  able  to  fix  or  unite  with 
tbe  putty  in  a  green  or  damp  state.     Then 
tbe  rains  drip  in  between  tbe  putty  and  tbe 
glass  in  all  directions.  Now,  to  guard  against 
this  every-day  occurrence  is  the  reason  for  my 
dwelling  so  long  on  such  minute  details.     To 
say  that  this,  that,  or  the  other,  should  or 
should  not  be  done,  without  assigning  reasons 
for  what  you  say,  is  no  proof  that  the  party 
giving  such  directions  is  any  judge  of  what  he 
recommends  or  condemns.     In  making  tbe 
shelves  for  tbe  body  of  tbe  bouse,  tbe  lowest 
shelf  ought  to  be  on  a  level  witb  tbe  front  one, 
and  tbe  others  carried  up  in  regular  grada- 
tions, according  to  the  slope  of  the  roof    If 


tbe  bouse  is  detached  from  other  buil^ngs* 
both  ends  should  be  glazed  above  the  level  of 
tbe  shelves.    Tbe  door  is  to  be  at  one  end 
and  the  fire  place  behind  tbe  door,  tbe  flue 
passing  under  the  path  within  tbe  doorway, 
and  on  reaching  tbe  front  wall,  to  rise  with  a 
gentle  slope,  and  to  be  carried  nearly  on  a 
level  along  the  front  wall,  and  within  two  inches 
of  it,  and  to  pass  along  to  tbe  furthest  end 
of  tbe  bouse  into  a  chimney  in  the  comer. 
Tbe  size  of  the  fine  to  be  nine  inches  wide 
and  fourteen  inches  deep,  made  witb  bricks 
set  on  edge,  and  on  no  account  to  be  plastered 
inside  or  out.    Tbe  top  and  bottom  of  the 
flue  to  be  made  witb  thick  tiles,  called  **  foot- 
pamments,"  tbe  bottom  ones  resting  on  flat 
bricks  to  clear  them  from  the  ground ;  tbe  fire 
place  would  be  more  effective,  and  less  liable 
to  warp  with  the  heat,  if  ithas  a  "double"  door, 
tbat  is,  by  having  a  plain  square  piece  of  half 
inch  thick  iron  riveted  to  tbe  inside  of  it,  and 
two  inches  apart  from  tbe  inside  of  tbe  door ; 
this  is  a  simple  and  very  useful  contrivance,  but 
often  neglected.     British  sheet  glass,  sixteen 
ounces  to  the  foot,  is  the  best  kind  to  use; 
tbe  width  of  tbe  panes  for  tbe  roof  sashes 
should  be  about  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  and 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  long.    For  the 
front  sashes  tbe  glass  may  be  much  larger 
every  way.    This  kind  of  glass  is  sold  in 
boxes,  containg  a  hundred  feet  of  glass  each, 
and  sold  from  2|d.  to  3d.  per  foot.  Sashes  of 
the  best  red  deal  are  generally  made  by  con- 
tract, at  about  6d.  per  square  foot ;  but  tbe 
price,  no  doubt,  varies  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country,  but  this  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a 
^ess  at  what  the  sashes  and  glass  will  cost, 
n>r  nothing  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  attempted 
before  every  item  of  the  expense  is  first  as- 
certained.    One  suggestion  more,  and  I  have 
done.     If  tbe  bouse  is  made  by  contract,  let 
the  contractor  be  responsible  for  tbe  efficien- 
cy of  tbe  whole  for  the  first  twelve  months. 

D.  Beaton. 


Pbunikg  thb  Raspbkrky. — Early  autumn 
pruning  is  of  benefit  to  the  raspberry,  which, 
being  of  an  excitable  character,  begins  to 
swell  betimes  in  tbe  spring ;  and  pruning  af- 
ter tbe  buds  are  swelled  is  always  at  the 
expense  of  the  vigor  of  the  plant.  Tbe  pru- 
ning of  this  fruit  is  very  simple  indeed.  The 
plants  produce  their  fruit  on  long  rods  of  tbe 
previous  year's  growth ;  at  least  the  ordinary 
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kind  does.  What  ia  termed  t}ie  doable»bear- 
ing  or  antmnnal  raspberry  produces  fruit  on 
wood  of  the  same  Bummer's  growth. 

It  is  the  practice  in  June  to  go  over  the 
raspberty  bushes  and  thin  the  young  suckers 
or  rods,  for  they  in  general  produce  so  abun- 
dantly, that  they  would  become  confused,  and 
the  character  of  the  fruit  would  be  materially 
injured.  About  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  are 
left  to  select  from,  and  it  now  becomes  neces- 
sary to  reduce  this  number.  We  think  that 
four  good  rods  are  better  than  more;  this, 
however,  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  soil, 
and  more  especially  its  continued  moisture, 
even  in  summer,  which  is  an  essential  with  the 
raspberry  and  the  black-currant,  as  we  before 
observed.  If  any  of  the  stools  or  parent  plants 
are  very  weakly,  they  must  be  allowed  a  less 
namber  of  shoots ;  some  three,  others  only 
two,  and  in  some  very  weaklj/  roots,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  cut  them  entirely  down,  in  order  to 
strengthen  them  for  the  enswng  year.  In 
adecting  the  canes,  the  strongest  must  in  the 
Biain  be  preferred.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  when  they  are  very  gross  in- 
deed, some  of  the  canes  are  liable  to  produce 
side  branches  during  the  season  they  are 
springing.  Such  must  be  cut  away,  for,  al- 
though BO  promising  in  appearance,  they  will 
not  produce  such  nice  fruit  as  those  of  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  strength,  and,  indeed,  prove 
of  too  monopolist  a  character, — drawing  too 
much  of  the  sap  into  their  huge  vessels.  About 
five  feet  is  the  greatest  bight  to  which  the 
raspberry  canes  should  be  cut ;  our  practice 
is,  however,  to  cut  the  canes  at  different 
lengths.  Thus,  suppose  four  canes  on  a  stool, 
we  cut  the  strongest  to  five  feet,  the  second 
in  point  of  strength  to  fourfeet  six  inches,  the 
third  to  four  feet,  and  the  fourth  to  a  little 
more  than  three  feet.  Now,  as  the  top  buds 
grow  stronger,  it  follows  by  this  arrange- 
ment, that  the  young  fruit- bearing  shoots, 
which  grow  from  the  canes,  are  more  equally 
^vided  and  enjoy  more  room,  and,  of  course, 
more  light.  Such  completes  the  winter's  pru- 
ning, after  which  the  canes  must  be  staked,  and 
the  soil  about  them  top*  dressed.  The  top- 
dressing  we  consider  an  important  matter  m 
their  cultivation.  As  we  have  not  space  to 
complete  our  remarks  on  this  useful  fruit,  we 
must  reserve  them  for  a  little  while,  when  we 
will  give  the  general  culture  more  at  large. 

E.  Erringtoit. 


Growing  Htaoikths  in  Moss. — The  hya- 
cinth, will  grow  in  flower  pots  filled  with  fresh 
moss  as  well  as  in  a  compost  of  good  mold. 
The  bulbs  will  be  as  little  exhausted  the  one 
way  as  the  other,  and  they  are  less  liable  to 
injury  in  moss  than  in  soil,  but  in  water  they 
are  aJways  much  weakened  and  difficult  to  re- 
store afterward.  Indeed,  unless  they  are  very 
carefully  attended  to  in  glasses  of  water,  they 
seldom  recover  at  all.  One  great  advantage 
of  growing  them  in  moss  would  be,  that  several 
bulbs  might  be  planted  together  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  jar,  or  any  ornamental  vessel,  and, 
owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  moss,  they  might 
be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  house  or  room  at 
pleasure.  Their  colors  might  thus  be  finely 
contrasted  or  arranged  in  any  fanciful  device, 
and  make  quite  a  flower- bed  on  the  center  of 
a  table. 


Growing  Hyacinths  in  Water  Glasses.— 
The  safest  way  to  proceed  with  bulbs  of  any 
sort  intended  to  flower  in  glasses  full  of  water, 
is  to  plant  them  first  in  loose  sandy  soil  till 
they  make  roots  at  least  three  inches  long; 
these  should  also  be  in  the  dark  during  the 
first  stage  of  growth ;  they  may  then  have  the 
soil  or  sand  washed  off  them,  and  their  roots 
introduced  carefully  into  a  glass  containing 
luke-warm  water,  the  water  being  only  high 
enough  to  stand  clear  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bulb ;  every  four  or  five  days  the  water  must 
be  renewea,  and  always  in  a  luke-warm  state. 
Dark-colored  glasses  are  said  to  be  better 
than  light  ones,  and  the  reason  why  they  are 
so  is  feasible  enough,  the  roots  growing  stronger 
the  darker  they  are  kept ;  but  I  think  this  is 
all  fancy,  for  I  never  could  perceive  any  dif- 
ference, whatever  kind  of  glass  was  used. 
But  why  not  have  different  colored  glasses  as 
well  as  different  colored  flowers?  At  any 
rate,  the  experiment  is  worth  trying  fairly ; 
but  gardeners  have  too  much  business  on  hand 
to  do  the  thing  properly ;  and  if  it  is  to  be 
proved  at  all  it  must  be  done  by  an  amateur. 

HoRSERADisn  should  now  be  trenched  out, 
and  replanted  again  at  two  feet  distance  from 
row  to  row.  In  planting,  trench  the  ground 
two  feet  deep,  and  place  the  crowns,  which 
make  the  best  sets,  at  the  bottom,  one  foot 
apart,  leaving  the  soil  in  ridges  to  be  forked 
over,  and  pulverized  by  the  action  of  the  win- 
ter's frost 
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Iv7  (J.  Gr.) — Lose  not  a  day  in  planting 
slips  of  this  beaatiful  evergreen.  Cut  the 
young  branches  into  lengths,  about  six  inches 
long,  and  leaving  four  joints,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  root  like  fibers  by  which  they  attach 
themselves  to  walls.  Remove  the  leaves  from 
the  three  lower  joints,  and  plant  in  a  north 
or  south  shaded  border,  burying  the  three 
lower  joints  in  the  soil.  They  will  be  strong, 
well-rooted  plants  by  next  summer,  and  ready 
for  removal.  If  the  place  where  you  require 
the  ivy  has  a  north  aspect,  or  is  well  shaded, 
you  may  plant  the  cuttings  there  at  once. 

MBTBOROLOOICAIi   TABLB. 
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Inches. 

Nov.  16th,  Sifow,  Inches. 
"  17th, 
Clear  days  in  the  month,. 
Variable  (cl)udy  at  times), 
Cloudy  (sun  not  visible).. 


.  .05 
1.40 


2,60 


Mean  temp,  of'mlnimams 41,65 

do.      do.         maximums, 54,80 


.15 
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30 


Rain  and  snow  water,  Inehea. 2»70 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 48,^ 

Do  do  Nov.  1 849 50,83 

Do  do  do    1848 39,76 

Do  do  do    1847 47,60 

Do  do  do    1846 47,14 

Do  do  do    1845 44,87 

Do  do  do    1844 46,83 

Mean  of  Nov.  in  the  above  7  years. . .  .46,43 

Maximum  tem.,  5th  fnat «75,00 

Minimum    do  2(;th   do 27,00 

Range 48,00 

Remarks. —  A  large  proportion  of  remarkable 
pleasant  weather  in  the  three  autumnal  months,  but 
unusually  dry. 

Calms  more  or  leas  on  20  days  of  this  month. 

Light  breezes  more  or  less  on  28  do. 

Brisk  breetes  on  part  of  5  do. 

No  high  winds  In  the  month. 

Prevailing  wind  W.  and  S.  W.,  varvlug  to  all 
pointa  of  the  compass.  JOHN  LE  iL 

The  following  notes  are  by  Dr.  J.  Ray, 
reported  for  the  Atlas,  to  which  paper  he 
has  for  many  years  contributed  his  valaable 
meteorological  observations.  The  rains  have 
come,  and  the  river  has  risen  to  a  very  good 
stage  already. 

Autumn  of  1850. 

Autumn,  in  meteorological  reckoning,  is  the 
period  from  September  1st  to  December  1st — 
91  days.  The  eharaoteristic  feature  of  this 
period  the  present  pear  has  been  the  dry 
weather,  the  whole  amount  of  rain  being 
only  5.81  inches;  while  the  average  for  the 
same  period  during  the  last  sixteen  years  is 
10.2  inches.  The  aggregate  amount  of  rain 
however,  was  not  only  much  less  than  usual^ 
but  the  greater  portion  fell  in  the  beginning 
of  September  and  near  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber. For  a  period  of  sixty- eight  days,  vix., 
from  September  18th  to  November  26 tb, 
there  fell  only  one  and  six-tenth  (1.6)  in- 
ches of  rain.  Thus  in  a  period  nearly  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  the  year,  we  had  less  than 
one-thirtieth  of  the  annual  amount  of  rain. 
The  effect  of  this  drouth  has  been  quite 
manifest  in  empty  cisterns,  dry  wells,  and 
the  low  state  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  and  their  tributary  streams.  Unless 
the  amount  of  rain  in  i)ecember  is  much 
greater  than  usual,  the  Ohio  river  must  con- 
tinue low,  which  will  strengthen  the  proba- 
bility of  its  being  frozen  over  during  the  pre- 
sent winter. 


Morgan  4*  Overtnd,  Prinier9» 


JANTJART,  1851. 


ON  TEffi  COLOR 

KntD  readers,  what  uy  joa  to  a  social 
chat  upon  a  topic  which  some  of  jou  may 
think  has  little  to  do  with  Gardtning 
HortieulluTf,  Arboricallure  or  rural  lasU, 
wit,  the  subject  which  forms  the  caption  of 
this  article?  With  all  due  deference,  then, 
to  nj  conntrj  readers — I  mean  those  of  tbem 
who  were  not,  whilom,  "  cits  "  themselves,  I 
shall  assnme  that  these  things  do  affect  thi 
and  have  much  to  do  with  rural  laslf.,  '' 
are  imitative  creatures,  and  bad  models  may 
be  and  have  been  followed  by  those  whi 
might  snppose  least  likely  to  be  affected  by 
thera.  So  tho  staid  dweller  of  tho  quiet 
country,  leaving  bis  rural  shades,  even  tran- 
siently, and  coming  to  the  busy  throng  of  i 
city,  can  not  fail  to  be  influenced  by  many  of 
the  impressions  received  in  his  contact  with 
concentrated  mind  and  man,  and,  nncon- 
scionsly  perhaps,  carries  track  to  his  rustic 
retreat  new  notions  of  taste,  and  is  too  apt 
to  apply  them,  without  always  conBidcring 
their  fitness.  Moreover,  many  of  our  conn- 
try  residences  are  occupied  by  those  who 
bare  long  dwelt  in  cities,  and  having  grown 
up  with  city  notions,  can  not  avoid  taking 
their  predilections  with  them — as  we  con- 
stantly sea  they  have  done — nor  do  they  al- 
low as  to  remun  in  ignorance  of  the  soorce 


OP  CITY  I 
from  whence  they  have  drawn  their  idea«  of 
taste. 

With  regard  to  colors,  ea  with  every  thing 
else,  it  i«  true  that  the  fasMont  change  and 
lailti  vary,  but  the  principle  of  ta*U  con- 
stitute a  "fixed  qnantity";  they  are  the 
same  everywhere,  in  town  or  in  country,  in 
modern  as  in  ancient  times :  by  them  we  must 
be  guided,  if  we  desire  to  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing a  happy  effect  in  any  department  <^ 
art;  if  we  do  not  follow  their  guidance,  we 
may  be  almost  certain  to  produce  a  failure  in 
the  results,  instead  of  a  happy  issue  for  ooT 

One  of  the  first  elements  of  good  taste,  is 
the  adaptation  of  tho  material  employed  to 
the  end  at  which  wo  aim,  whether  in  land- 
scape gardening,  architecture,  or  any  other 
art.  For  instance,  nothing  could  be  more 
ridicnlouB  than  a  gothic  or  rnstio  cottage 
if  red  bricks  or  with  boards  painted 
white,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  a  mansion  made 
to  resemble  a  Grecian  temple,  hat,  instead  of 
being  constructed  with  solid  white  marble,  it 
were  built  of  flimsy  and  perishable  wood,  and 
painted  with  a  flaunting  color,  or,  indeed,  the 
strange  anomaly  occasionally  witnessed,  of  a 
long,  narrow  town  house,  with  back  bnJIdings, 
erected  on  a  beautiful  site  in  the  cosnti;. 
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Where  our  choice  of  material  is  limited 
we  must  necessarily  be  constrained  to  select 
such  as  come  within  our  reach — and  here,  the 
bricks  have  not  only  a  rough  surface,  but 
they  require  a  coat  of  paint  to  preserve  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  weather. 

Every  one  who  came  from  an  eastern  por- 
tion of  our  country,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  aspect 
of  Cincinnati.  Accustomed  to  the  antique 
appearance  of  the  old  stone  houses  or  the 
ancient  edifices  made  of  hard  burnt  bricks, 
the  red  relieved  by  figures  built  in  with  black, 
in  fantastic  attempt  at  ornament :  every  per- 
son bringing  such  associations  of  a  city,  must 
havo  been  charmed  with  the  bright  aspect 
of  our  city  as  she  then  was,  resting  upon 
the  bank  of  a  noble  river,  rapidly  extending 
her  limits,  already  claiming  the  regal  title  of 
'*  Queen  of  the  West ; "  the  houses  two  sto- 
ries in  bight,  standing  back  within  their  wide 
inolosures,  and  surrounded  with  green  grass 
and  charming  shrubbery,  and  painted  with 
some  light,  fancy  color.  Even  at  that  period, 
brick  was  used  to  a  great  extent  as  the  build- 
ing material,  interspersed  with  a  few  stone 
houses  and  many  of  wood.  But  the  prevail- 
ing taste  induced  the  application  of  the  light- 
er hues  in  the  painting  so  necessary  to  either 
wood  or  brick,  and  this,  in  connection  with 
the  bright  green  of  the  grass  plats,  enlivened 
the  aspect  of  the  young  city  to  a  degree  that 
can  not  be  realized  by  those  who  have  only 
beheld  it  in  modern  times,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  coal  has  hung  its  funereal  pall  over 
us,  blackening  every  thing  it  touches. 

The  necessity  for  painting  our  bricks  con- 
tinues, and  we  now  not  only  paint  for  preser- 
vation, but  for  appearance.  The  question 
arises,  what  color  will  best  overcome  or  with- 
stand the  gloomy  effects  of  the  coal  smoke? 
One  after  one,  the  pleasant  old  stone  tints 
were  banished,  until  the  power  of  fashion 
carried  all  oppo»tion  before  it,  and  enveloped 


every  thing  in  its  folds,  covering  every  brick 
with  an  envelop  of  odious  Venetian  red,  set 
off,  it  is  true,  with  a  white  line,  marking  out 
the  courses  to  resemble  an  unpainted  brick 
wall,  but  too  palpable  a  deception  to  mblead 
any  one — it  was  still  nothing  but  fainted 
brick.  The  feeble  voices  of  the  opposition 
were  drowned  in  the  general  huzzas  for  the 
new  color,  which  was  said  to  be  so  bright,  so 
cheerful,  so  pretty,  and,  oh  mendax  !  so  natU' 
red.  At  one  time  the  admiration  for  painted 
red  bricks  was  so  universal  that  it  was  only 
here  and  there  an  old  fashioned  stone  colored 
wall  could  be  seen  in  our  city ;  and  upon  a 
certain  occasion,  when  some  independent 
thinkers  on  a  prominent  street,  who  had  tried 
the  red  color,  chose  to  direct  their  painters  to 
come  back  to  the  sober  tints,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  offered  at  the  Horticultural  Society  as  a 
compliment  to  them.  The  argument  of 
economy,  which  has  been  so  frequently  urged 
in  favor  of  the  red  walls,  has  no  foundation 
in  truth,  for  observation  has  clearly  proved 
that  it  will  not  resist  the  influence  of  the  coal 
smoke  so  well  as  almost  any  tint  of  sober 
stone  color.  In  the  mean  time  more  and 
more  of  the  Waverly  sand  stone  was  used  in 
building,  and  in  several  public  edifices,  as  well 
as  in  some  private  dwellings  the  fine  solid 
grey  lime  stone  of  Dayton.  Our  citizens, 
also,  in  their  Eastern  tours,  had  seen  the 
fine  effect  produced  by  using  the  "  old  red 
sand  stone  "  in  large  buildings,  and  now  came 
a  revulsion,  to  a  certain  extent;  many  of  the 
dull  and  bright  red  brick  walls  were  by  the 
magic  hands  of  the  painters  at  once  trans- 
formed into  solid  sand  stone.  About  this 
time,  too,  the  mineral  paint  of  Ohio  was  dis- 
covered, which  furnished  a  tint  sombre  enough 
to  suit  the  most  serious  tastes;  moreover,  it 
was  cheap  and  "  fire-proof,"  and  was  freely 
adopted,  so  that  our  once  cheerful  city  was 
plunged  from  the  fiery  hue  of  bloody  red,  deep 
into  the  ashy  tints,  as  though  in  testimony 
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of  a  hearty  repentance  for  the  errors  of  its 
ways. 

The  Venetian  blinds  which  are  so  constantly 
attached  to  the  windows  of  our  houses,  were 
almost  universally  painted  green,  a  charming 
color  when  in  its  proper  place— that  is,  in 
the  lawn  or  the  forest — but  one  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  imitate  in  paint,  espe- 
cially when  exposed  to  the  weather.  Differ- 
ent tints  of  chrome  green  may  look  very  well 
when  first  applied,  but  they  soon  change  to  a 
dull,  dingy,  blackish  hue,  or  to  a  dirty  yel- 
lowish greeix — and  the  French  or  arsenic 
green,  though  a  delicate  color  in  the  drug- 
gist's jar,  one  of  the  very  prettiest  that  can 
be  exhibited,  is  a  meager  affair  when  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  and  one  which  is  very 
soon  ruined  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  dust. 
Those  who  have  outside  Venetian  blinds  are 
therefore  advised  to  use  a  tint  somewhat 
darker  or  lighter  than  their  walls,  but  of  the 
same  quiet  stone  color,  and  they  wOl  soon  find 
that  these  hues  will  wear  much  better  than 
any  green  that  is  commonly  applied. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  position  assumed, 
that  adiptatiofi  makes  every  thing  tasteful, 


it  is  urged  upon  all  to  reflect  upon  the  results 
of  long  continued  observation — and  even  in 
so  simple  an  affair  as  painting  a  town  house, 
to  endeavor  to  secure  that  shade  which  will 
be  most  agreeable,  most  cheerful,  and  espe- 
cially most  useful,  and  least  likely  to  be  af- 
fected injuriously  or  unpleasantly  by  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  it  must  be  exposed. 

Again,  all  are  requested  to  consider,  not 
only  the  immediate  result,  but  the  effect  upon 
the  morals  of  the  community.  The  appeal 
is  made  to  painters  as  well  as  proprietors, 
and  especially  to  tenants.  As  we  are  com* 
polled  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  and 
dost,  let  us  at  least  endeavor  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated by  actual  experiment,  that  red  and 
green  outside,  and  that  white,  inside  or  out, 
are  more  obnoxious  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
dust  and  coal  smoke,  than  any  other  colors — 
why,  then,  should  the  principles  of  good  taste 
continue  to  be  violated,  and  the  want  of  adap- 
tation be  still  overlooked  ?  mnce  the  object  of 
painting,  with  us,  at  least,  is  not  merely  pre- 
servation of  the  material,  but  hiding  of  the 
dirt,  so  prevalent  and  so  unavoidable. 


DOWNINO'S  NBW  WORK. 


**Thi  AftCRiTBcnnLS  of  Coontrt  HonBU — incla- 
ding  Designs  for  Cottages,  Farm  Houses  and  Vil- 
las, with  remarks  on  interiors,  farnitore,  and  the 
best  modes  of  warming  and  ▼entilatine.  With 
three  hundred  and  twenty  illustrations.'* 

This  book,  so  long  looked  for,  and  so  pro- 
vokingly  delayed,  is  now  before  the  public. 
To  say  that  we  are  delighted  with  it,  does  not 
fully  express  our  feeling; — we  love  it.  That 
another  of  Bowning^s  offerings  to  rural  art 
should  be  marked  by  strong  sense,  elegant 
style,  and  complete  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed,  is  only  what 
we  anticipated;  but  that  it  should  satisfy  ex- 
pectations continually  augmenting  by  the 
continual  delays  in  its  publication,  shows  us 


how  a  full  and  unwavering /aiM  may  be  com* 
pletely  rewarded  even  in  this  world.  Our 
surprise  in  perusing  the  new  book  is,  not  that 
it  excels  in  beauty  those  works  of  the  author 
that  have  preceded  it — ^for  this  is  not  the 
case — nor  that  it  displays  any  thing  very 
novel  in  its  designs,  mechanical  execution,  or 
composition — in  all  of  which,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, it  is  simply  elegant:  but  it  is  sur* 
prising  that  subjects  upon  which  the  author 
must  have  dulled  the  nibs  of  an  hundred* 
pens,  could  again  be  presented  to  us  so  fresh* 
ly,  so  analytically,  so  practically,  and  with 
such  grace. 
Section  one,  treating  of  the  real  meanings 
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of  arehitectore — its  yarioas  uses — its  differ- 
ent kinds  of  beauty — the  peculiar  significance 
of  each — expression  of  personai  character 
and  occupation  in  Architecture,  etc.,  con- 
tains the  essence  of  the  book,  atid  should  be 
read  once  a  year  in  every  country  and  vil- 
lage Lyceum. 

It  might  startle  the  self  satisfied  inmate  of 
some  new  white  "rectangular,"  to  hear  that 
in  the  progress  of  building,  from  the  wigwam 
and  tent  of  the  Indian,  and  the  strong  and 
warm,  though  rude  house  of  the  Croats— oc- 
cupied in  common  with  their  animals — ^the 
author  quietly  alludes  to  his  simply  utilitarian 
box  as  but  the  next  example  above  the  latter. 
We  quote  the  paragraphs : 

"  Our  third  example  may  be  found  in  any 
portion  of  the  United  States.  It  is  nothing 
less  common  than  a  plain,  rectangular  house,, 
built  of  timber  from  the  forest  saw  mill,  with 
a  roof  to  cover  it,  windows  to  light  it,  and 
doors  to  enter  it.  The  heat  is  kept  out  by 
shutters,  and  the  cold  by  fires  burnt  in  chim- 
nies.  It  is  well  and  strongly  built ;  it  affords 
perfect  protection  to  the  physical  nature  of 
man;  and  it  serves,  as  far  as  a  house  can 
serve,  all  the  most  imperative  wants  of  the 
body.  It  is  a  warm,  comfortable,  convenient 
dwelling.         ***** 

**  In  the  savage,  the  half  civilized,  and  the 
civilized  states,  the  idea  of  the  useful  and  the 
ornamental  differ,  but  only  in  degree.  It  is 
still  what  will  best  serve  the  body — what  will 
best  shelter,  lodge,  feed  and  warm  us,  which 
demands  the  whole  attention  of  the  mere 
builder  of  houses.  It  would  be  as  false  to 
call  only  this  Architecture,  as  to  call  the 
gamut  musio,  or  to  consider  rhymes  poetry, 
and  yet  it  is  the  skeleton  or  framework  on 
which  Architecture  grows  and  wakens  into 
life ;  without  which,  indeed,  it  can  no  more 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art,  than  perfect 
language  can  exist  without  sounds." 

It  appears  strange  that  people  who  all 

their  lives,  have  had  before  them  examples  of 

dwellings  such  as  they  admire— dwellings  that 

express,  by  their  unassuming  air  of  comfort, 

the  very  qualities  they  most  appreciate  in 

character— wiD  entirely  overlook  the  hint 


thus  furnished  them,  and  in  erecting  their 
own  residences,  unhesitatingly  adopt  a  fashion 
that  probably  has  features  expressive  of  quali- 
ties they  most  dislike.  We  think  that  though 
Mr.  Downing  is  right  in  affirming  that  a  coun- 
try house  should  generally  express  the  better 
side  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  builder 
or  occupant,  he  errs  in  maintaining  that  it 
generally  does  so.  Ignorant  of  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  propriety  so  gracefully 
enforced  in  this  book,  countrymen,  viUagers 
and  citizens  have  trustingly  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  architectural  fashion,  upon  which  the 
changes  are  rung  by  the  "  boss  workmen,"  to 
whoso  skill  the  proprietor  yields  becoming 
deference,  as  to  oracles  of  architectural  art. 
It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  the  admirable 
specimen  of  architecture  which  somewhere 
gave  rise  to  the  fashion,  would,  after  number- 
less repetitions  and  minor  modifications  from 
successive  builders,  inevitably  become  a  bur- 
lesque, and  not  a  duplicate,  of  the  original. 
Paintings  of  Cole's  "Youth  on  the  Voyage 
of  Life,"  copied  ad  infinitum  by  village  paint- 
ers from  common  engravings,  would  bear 
about  as  much  resemblance  to  the  great  ori- 
ginal, as  most  houses  of  "  the  fashion  "  do  to 
the  model  that  gave  rise  to  it.  That  persons 
who  have  devoted  little  or  no  time  to  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  and  cultivating  a  taste 
in  architecture,  should  defer  entirely  to  those 
who  ought  to  know  more  than  themselves,  is 
very  natural ;  and  they  consequently  pay  for 
and  occupy  houses  that  do  not  express  the 
fairest  side  of  their  characters.  A  carpenter 
or  joiner  of  known  skill  is  consTdted  as  to  the 
proper  proportions,  style  and  finish  of  a  house, 
but  the  inquirer  does  not  usually  carry  hia 
consistency  so  far  as  to  consult  the  tnolder  of 
brick  as  to  what  constitutes  an  appropriate 
form  or  tasteful  symmetry  in  a  brick  house 
or  chimneys.  Tet  it  is  as  proper  in  one  ease 
as  in  the  other.  It  would  not  be  more  ab- 
surd to  assert,  that  the  laborious  fireman  of  a 
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steamer,  or  the  BkiUful  welder  of  engine  bolt- 
heads,  was  capable  of  assuming  the  place  of 
the  engineer,  than  to  suppose  that  the  accom- 
plished artizan  in  wood  or  stone  was  conse- 
quently possessed  of  general  knowledge  or 
cultivated  taste  in  architecture.  The  arts  of 
designing  and  of  executing  are  very  distinct ; 
and  though  they  may  require  equal  natural 
ability,  a  much  more  thorough  mental  train- 
ing and  cultivation  of  the  taste  are  necessary 
to  attain  to  excellence  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter. 

The  greatest  drawback,  however,  to  the 
dissemination  of  just  ideas  of  what  is  appro- 
priate in  dwelling  house  architecture,  is  the 
general  supposition  that  what  is  very  costly 
and  highly  finished,  is  consequently  of  a  high 
order  of  beauty  and  excellence.  The  natural 
result  is  a  general  and  indiscriminate  imita- 
tion of  the  houses  of  the  rich,  usually  pro- 
ducing the  most  ungainly  aspirations  to  archi- 
tectural distinction.  If  the  original  have 
been  designed  by  persons  not  conversant  with 
the  art,  its  highly  finished  parts  will  show  in- 
congruous proportions  and  unmeaning  fea- 
tures. In  less  expensive  imitations,  these 
features  stand  out  more  glaringly,  because 
not  relieved  by  the  high  finish  which  is  al- 
ways gratifying  to  the  eye.  If,  however,  an 
expensive  mansion  has  been  designed  by  a 
competent  architect,  its  proportions  and  fea- 
tures, when  reduced  to  one-half  or  one-fourth 
the  expense,  would,  by  their  ambitious  pre- 
tensions and  want  of  truthful  adaptation  to  the 
means,  be  a  striking  illustration  of  the  one 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  generally  recognized 
fact,  that  a  house  may  be  highly  finished  and 
not  tasteful,  and  quite  tasteful  without  being 
highly  finished — ^may  abound  in  beautiful 
features,  and  yet  be  quite  unsatisfactory  to  a 
cultivated  taste,  or  that  it  may  have  no  one 
feature  that  particularly  pleases  the  eye,  and 
yet  the  expression  of  the  whole  be  delightful. 


Under  the  head  of  '*  Truthfulness  of  Ma- 
terials," the  author  makes  a  suggestion  that 
19,  to  us,  new  and  pleasing,  viz :  that  brick 
houses,  when  stuccoed,  should  not  be  marked 
off  in  courses  to  represent  stone,  because  that 
is  an  untruthful  trick,  but  that  they  should 
be  faintly  pressed  to  represent  the  courses  of 
the  bricks  beneath.  When  passing  stuccoed 
buildings  of  moderate  size,  on  which  courses 
of  stone  large  as  the  blocks  in  the  Astor 
House  were  projected  with  astonishing  bold- 
ness, we  have  frequently  wondered  that  the 
owners  should  fail  to  see  the  superior  beauty, 
aside  from  its  simple  truthfulness,  of  the 
plain  surface  of  the  stucco.  This  is  more 
remarkable  when  we  recollect  that  an  imita- 
tion of  stone  involves  the  necessity  of  color- 
ing to  imitate  some  real  specimen  of  that  ma- 
terial, and  adopting  some  tint  less  pleasing, 
in  common  dwellings,  than  many  which  might 
have  been  chosen.  The  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Downing  is  a  happy  one,  and  not  liable  to 
this  objection,  and  will  make  stucco  at  once 
more  beautiful  and  more  truthful. 

The  truth  of  the  author *8  remarks  in  re- . 
gard  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  designing  a 
satisfactory  cottage,  than  a  satisfactory  villa, 
has  been  experienced  by  every  one  who  has 
had  much  to  do  with  this  kind  of  planning, 
and  the  examples  are  very  rare,  where  those 
who  are  about  to  build  cottages,  do  not  ex- 
pect to  get  far  more  accommodation  than  is 
possible,  for  the  amount  to  be  expended. 

*  *  *  "In  designing  the  cottage,  the 
architect  is  bound  down  by  rigid  notions  of 
economy,  and  must  bring  all  the  accommoda- 
tion within  very  narrow  limits ;  in  the  villa, 
the  cost  is  not  so  carefully  considered,  and 
space  enough  is  afforded  to  allow  elegance  and 
variety  of  form  and  arrangement." 

To  give  the  reader  a  true  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  cottage  designs  in  Part  I,  of  this 
volume,  and  of  the  abounding  common  sense 
of  the  author,  we  quote  further: 

"  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  tasteful 
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cottages  cannot  be  designed.     There  are  no 
buildings,  however  simple,  to  which  either 
good  forms  or  something  of  an  agreeable  ex- 
pression may  not  be  given.    As  a  cottage 
may  have  all  the  beauty  which  results  from 
proportion  and  symmetry,  without  adding  a 
farthing  to  its  cost,  and  without  detracting 
in  the  least  from  its  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness, it  is  evident  that  these  two  elements 
should  be  considered  before  any  ornaments 
are  introduced.     Not  only  should  the  general 
outlines  be  well  proportioned  and  symmetri- 
cal, but  also  the  forms  of  the  smaller  portions 
— such  as  doors,  windows,  chimneys,  etc.  *  * 
"  When  the  means  of  the  builder  enable 
him  to  go  beyond  these  simple  beauties  of 
form,  his  first  thought  on  elevating  the  ex- 
pression of  the  cottage,  should  be  to  add  or- 
nament to  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
dwelling.     These  are  the  entrance  door,  the 
principal'  windows,  the  gables  and  the  chim- 
nies.     The  front  door  and  the  principal  or 
first  floor  windows  should  be  recognized  as 
something  more  than  mere  openings,  by  lin- 
tels, hoods  or  borders ;  the  gables,  by  being 
very  simply  molded  or  bracketed  about  the 
junction  with  the  roof;  the  chimneys,  by  a 
pleasing  form,  or  simple  ornaments,  or  merely 
by  having  the  usually  clumsy  mass  lightened 
and  separated  into  parts.     After  this,  the 
next  step  is  to  add  something  to  the  expres- 
sion of  domestic  enjoyment  in  cottage  life — 
such  as  a  simple  porch,  or  veranda,  or  simple 
bay-window.     A  much   higher  character  is 
conferred  on  a  simplo  cottage  by  a  veranda 
than  by  a  highly  ornamental  gable,  because 
one  indicates  the  constant  means  of  enjoyment 
for  the  inmates — something  in  their  daily  life 
beside  ministering  to  their  necessities — while 
a  mere  ornamental  verge-board  shows  some- 
thing, the  beauty  of  which  is  not  so  directly 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  owner  of  the 
cottage,  and  which  is  therefore  less  expressive 
as  well  as  less  useful. 

"  In  designing  the  following  cottages,  we 
have  aimed  rather  at  producing  beauty  by 
means  of  form  and  proportion,  than  by  orna- 
ment; hence,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  those  who 
only  have  a  smattering  of  taste,  and  think  a 
cottage  cannot  possess  any  beauty  unless  be- 
dizzened  with  ornaments,  will  be  disappointed 
with  the  simplicity  of  most  of  these  plans. 
But  we  trust,  on  the  other  hand,  that  persons 
of  more  information,  and  more  correct  taste, 
and  especially  those  who  have  followed  us  in 


our  development  of  the  true  sources  of  inter- 
est in  rural  architecture,  will  agree  with  us 
that  tasteful  simplicity,  not  fanciful  com- 
plexity, is  the  true  character  for  cottages." 

Having  thus  opened  the  book  to  the  read- 
er, we  shall  glance  at  the  several  Designs  of 
Part  I, — wishing  to  have  it  distinctly  under- 
stood, if  we  find  any  reasonable  fault  with 
them,  that  it  is  by  the  aid  of  close  scrutiny. 
If  we  thus  detect,  in  what  our  author  writes 
or  designs,  any  violations  of  exquisite  pro- 
priety, we  claim  the  privilege  of  being  hailed 
by  lovers  of  architectural  literature,  as  a 
veritable  discoverer. 

Design  I — "A  small  Cottage  for  a  Work- 
ing Man,"  is  a  dwelling  nineteen  feet  by 
thirty,  with  a  good  hall,  bed  room,  living 
room,  porch  and  pantry.  The  architectural 
characteristics  of  the  exterior  are — vertical^ 
battened  siding,  wide  projecting  roof,  (sup- 
ported at  the  side  by  simply  extending  the 
rafters  two  feet  over  the  plate,  and  at  the  ga- 
bles by  pieces  fastened  across  the  two  end 
rafters,  and  continued  over,)  and  hoods,  or 
sloping  shelves  on  brackets,  over  the  windows 
and  doors.  Altogether,  the  design  is  quite 
satisfactory  for  a  dwelling  to  be  erected  at  an 
estimate  of  $400.  The  perspective,  how* 
ever,  does  not  do  justice  to  the  intention  of 
the  designer,  as  the  windows  are  represented 
so  disproportionately  large  as  to  give  the 
house  too  much  of  an  out  of  doors  look. 
There  being  no  porch  over  the  front  door, 
the  cottage  would  most  properly  front  east« 
that  the  owner — "his  toil  and  labor  being 
done" — may  sit  in  the  shade,  on  his  front 
platform,  look  where  the  sun  looks,  smile  on 
what  he  smiles  upon,  and  as  summer  twilight 
hours  steal  on,  watch  the  animated  face  of 
nature  slowly  sadden  at  the  departure  of  its 
lord.  Should  the  house  front  west  or  south* 
a  porch  over  the  front  door  would  be  indis* 
pensable. 

DssiGx  II— "A  small  Bracketed  CotUge." 
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The  architectural  features  are  the  same  as  in 
the  foregoing,  except  that  a  bay  window  is 
introdueed,  and  the  other  windows  are  divided 
into  two  parts,  with  laiiiee  lights.  With  its 
arches  and  bowers  of  vines,  it  is  a  rural  gem 
that  would  grace  E denser,  or  have  honored 
Eden.  This  cottage  is  pictured  on  the  swelling 
brow  of  a  broad  stream.  Now  we  respect- 
fully submit,  that  such  a  dwelling  nestling 
among  trees  and  guarding  sweet  vines,  is  all 
that  most  persons  could  imagine  of  cottage 
charms,  and  it  is  therefore  unkind  to  tanta- 
lize with  this  water  prospect,  those  who  would 
otherwise  deem  themselves  entirely  blessed 
by  such  a  home,  with  no  water  in  view.  It 
is  a  mournful  fact,  Mr.  Downing,  that  your 
noble  Hudson  can  not  be  seen  from  all  the 
cottages  in  the  Union.  The  estimate  for  this 
plan,  at  Newburgh,  is  $512. 

Design  III — "A  Symmetrical  Bracketed 
Cottage."  Heartily  do  we  agree  with  you, 
Mr.  Downing,  in  considering  this  a  successful 
example — "a  model  cottage*' — needing  no 
adjuncts  of  foliage  to  convince  us  of  its  ru« 
ralness,  as  well  as  artistic  beauty.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  the  term  bracketed^  here 
used,  that  this  cottage  has  fancifully  cut,  or- 
namental brackets;  for,  with  the  exception 
of  massive  curved  brackets  supporting  the 
large,  projecting  dormer  window  over  the 
front  door,  they  are  but  plain  joist  stu£P,  re- 
quiring neither  circular  saw  nor  drawing  knife 
in  their  construction.  The  design  is,  of 
course,  more  meritorious,  that  so  happy  an 
effect  is  produced  by  means  so  simple.  Esti- 
mate— of  wood  on  the  Hudson — ^^975. 

Design  IV— "A  small  Cottage  of  Brick 
and  Stucco  in  the  Gothic  Style."  This  is 
charming  in  every  feature  but  one,  and  that, 
to  our  eye,  gives  it  (we  quote  you,  Mr.  Down- 
ing,) a  "bare  and  bald"  expression.  We  re- 
fer to  the  roof,  which,  instead  of  projecting, 
is  cut  off  by  the  gable  walls  that  rise  above 
and  are  finished  by  a  heavy  coping.    How- 


ever beautiful  this  style  appears  in  large  vil- 
las, we  cannot  imagine  any  situation  where 
it  is  either  appropriate  or  agreeable  for  a  cot- 
tage of  the  size  of  the  one  in  question.  Es- 
timate of  ^  cost,  about  (1000. 

Design  V—"  Working  Man's  Model  Cot- 
tage"— is  a  plain,  broad  eaved  house,  that 
needs  nothing  but  vines  to  render  it  charm- 
ing. Dimensions,  twenty-five  by  thirty-eight 
feet.    Cost,  about  $600. 

Second  Design  V. — This  is  the  most  ju- 
diciously picturesque  small  cottage  in  the 
rural  gothic  stylo,  that  we  remember  to  have 
seen.  It  suggests  a  comparison  with  "  Hope 
Cottage,"  near  Albany,  (figured  in  the  Albany 
Cultivator  of  January,  1848,)  a  dwelling 
nearly  the  same  size,  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
equally  picturesque.  The  two  form  an  ad- 
mirable pair,  for  comparing  the  relative  ad- 
vantages and  beauty  of  the  respective  styles, 
for  small  picturesque  dwellings.  Estimate 
for  this  design,  $1100  to  $1360. 

Design  VI — "A  Symmetrical  Cottage." 
This  lovely  cottage  is  a  modification,  or  rath- 
er simplification,  of  the  rural  gothic  style — at 
least  so  says  the  author — but  we  think  the 
variation  from  the  old  forms  of  rural  gothio 
is  so  entire  and  judicious,  that  we  venture  to 
give  to  it,  as  well  as  designs  one,  two  and 
three,  the  more  distinctive  and  appropriate 
title  of  the  Downing  style.  Their  appear- 
ance constitutes  an  era  in  American  Archi- 
tecture. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  design 
or  number  three  is  the  more  beautiful,  and 
though  the  latter  is  finally  our  choice,  archi- 
tecturally, design  six  is  the  prettiest  picture 
in  the  work,  and  the  best  illustration  of  the 
outside  selling  for  a  cottage.  A  charming 
feature  of  this  design,  and  one  scarcely 
known  in  our  country,  is  its  little  gable  roof 
over  each  of  the  lower  windows.  The  verge 
board  on  the  front  gable  we  do  not  fancy. 
Estimate,  for  wood,  $835. 
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PsaiGN  YII — "A  Suburban  Cottage  in  the 
Italian  Style."  This  is  a  specimen  of  a  very 
plain  f(M:m  of  Italian  arehiteeture,  whioh,  on 
some  accounts,  we  think  is  more  beautiful 
than  any  other  style,  for  suburban  dwellings. 
Estimate,  of  brick  and  stucco,  $2O0O. 

Dbsign  Vni — "A  Regular  Bracketed  Cot- 
tage." The  form  of  this  house  is  more  com- 
mon than  any  other  in  this  country — a  paral- 
lelogram—  twenty- five  feet  by  thirty-six. 
The  design  takes  its  character  from  a  wide 
projection  of  the  roof  on  a  few  broad  curved 
brackets,  and  it  is  additionally  ruralized  by  a 
wide  trellis  veranda,  which  extends  all  around 
it,  and  is  formed  by  posts  supporting  trellis 
bars  parallel  to  the  house,  and  ascending  to- 
ward it  like  a  veranda  roof.  Vines  twining 
up  the  posts,  form  a  verdant  covering.  We 
consider  this,  in  its  exterior,  an  unequivocal 
country  house ;  but  the  ground  plan — a  base- 
ment kitchen  bemg  provided  for— is  as  un- 
mitigatedly  totonish.  We  ask,  Mr.  Downing, 
in  order  that  you  may  brush  the  mist  from 
our  eyes,  does  not  this  contradiction  in  the 
outer  and  inner  plans,  argue  untruthfulness 
in  one  or  the  other  1  And  when,  for  such 
good  reasons  as  you  have  given,  it  is  some- 
times necessary,  in  a  small  country  house, 
that  the  kitchen  should  be  in  the  basement, 
ought  not  the  exterior  to  express  that  it  is  a 
country  house  with  town  principles?  Esti- 
mate for  this  cottage,  (of  wood,)  ^1278. 

Djbsiqn  IX. — The  exterior  represents  a 
simple  and  unexceptionable  form  for  a  coun- 
try house,  and,  with  some  back  entrance  to 
the  living  room  beside  that  through  the  cook 
room,  it  would  have  an  equally  judicious  in- 
terior. The  cut  representing  the  finish  of 
the  veranda  ceiling,  reminds  us  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  convince  persons  whose  tastes  have 
been  fixed  by  common  example,  that  there 
can  be  any  beauty  in  a  veranda  in  whioh  the 
rafters  or  any  portion  of  the  frame  are  ex- 
posed to  view ;  and  even  where  it  is  suggested 


to  persons  desiring  dwellings  of  the  cheapest 
kind,  the  proposition  is  often  met  by  the  ex- 
clamation— "  that's  too  bam-like  to  suit  my 
taste  " ! 

Design  X— "A  Swiss  Cottage."  This  is 
aa  well  adapted  to  our  country  as  any  cottage 
in  the  Swiss  style  that  we  have  seen. 

The  interior  arrangement  is  admirably 
compact,  and  the  exterior  is  very  picturesque 
without  any  apparent  sacrifice  of  utility  or 
wasteful  expenditure  for  mere  effect.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Downing  in  considering  the 
features  of  the  Swiss  style,  as  modified  to 
suit  the  wants  of  our  country,  eminently  ex- 
pressive of  domestic,  and  still  more  of  social 
life;  but  we  deny  that  the  Swiss  style,  in  so 
much  of  its  purity  as  is  illustrated  by  the  de- 
sign before  us,  is  better  adapted  to  cold  than 
to  warm  countries — to  snowy  mountains,  than 
to  our  sunny  rolling  prairies;  indeed,  we 
think  Mr.  Downing,  in  reading  the  expression 
of  the  features  of  the  modern  Swiss  style, 
has  been  blinded  by  the  poetry  of  old  asso- 
ciations, else  he  would  not  have  said — "  the 
true  site  for  a  Swiss  cottage  is  in  a  bold  and 
mountainous  country,  or  in  a  wild  and  pictur- 
esque valley,  *  *  *  while  the  same  cot- 
tage, built  in  a  level  country,  would  only  ap- 
pear affected  and  ridiculous."  Its  most 
characteristic  form  and  features  have  much 
less  adaptedness  to  human  wants  in  cold 
mountain  regions,  thau  those  of  the  rural 
gothic ;  and  it  really  appears  to  us  that  asso- 
ciations, much  more  than  its  actual  features 
lead  architects  to  assign  the  style  only  to 
cold,  picturesque  localities.  Its  roof  is  not 
remarkable  for  steepness — its  far  extended 
eaves  on  brackets  are  as  useful  in  sheltering 
the  walls  from  our  sun  and  driving  rains,  as 
in  bearing  a  load  of  snow  on  a  steep  hillside. 
Its  eontinuous  balconies  are  certainly  as  use- 
ful in  a  climate  where,  in  the  sultry  season, 
each  passing  breath  of  outer  air  is  wooed, 
and  summer  evenings  invite  to  free  breathing 
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under  the  great  dome,  m  where  the  sun  shyly 
glances  upon  green  terraces  and  valleys 
among  the  glaciers.  We  should  not  consider 
its  features  otherwise  than  truthfully  signifi- 
cant on  a  simple  woodland  or  prairie  swell. 
If  its  bold  features,  abruptly  breaking  the 
light  and  shade,  are  unharmooiously  pictur- 
esque in  smooth  scenery,  why  is  not  the  lordly 
old  oak  equally  so  in  the  same  situation? 
Are  Us  rough  arms,  its  broad  contrasts  of 
deep  shadow  and  reflective  green,  and  its  mas- 
sive outline,  only  appropriate  where  bold  bills 
repeat  on  every  side  the  leading  character- 
istics of  its  form?  No;  it  graces  equally 
hill,  valley  and  plain,  and  though  jagged  on 
the  mountain,  mossy  on  the  moor,  and  luxu- 
riantly massive  on  the  fertile  plain,  it  is  al- 
ways in  keeping,  always  at  home,  and  yet 
ever  unmistakcably  an  oak.  There  arc  forms, 
both  in  nature  and  in  art,  that  can  bear  to  be 
repeated  in  varied  and  even  diverscd  situa- 
tions and  circumstances;  and  among  these 
we  place  the  oak  and  some  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. And  though  a  picturesque  Gothic 
cottage  like  second  design  V,  could  not  with 
propriety  be  placed  on  a  smooth  fiat  plain,  in 
a  hot  climate,  and  surrounded  by  only  round- 
headed  deciduous  trees ;  or  a  highly  artistic 
Italian  cottage  on  a  hillside  among  rocks  and 
wild  firs ;  yet  the  Swiss  and  other  bracketed 
styles  may  with  propriety  (associations  aside) 
be  adapted  to  both. 

This  idea  of  harmony  between  minor  forms 
of  architecture  and  surrounding  nature,  is 
often  carried  to  an  absurd  length.  A  dwel- 
ling, the  features  of  which,  though  striking^ 
are  measured  by  inches,  need  not  aspire  to 
harmony  with  the  league  measured  features 
of  vast  mountains.  Heaven's  vaulted  dome 
extends  its  even  span  over  rocky  range  and 
smiling  plain  alike,  and  every  form  of  archi- 
tecture; yet  we  need  not  shape  or  color 
our  roofs  to  harmonise  with  it,  nor  censure 
the  Great  Architect  for  want  of  harmony 


between  his  uneven  floor  and  bis  smooth 
ceiling. 

The  idea  of  fitness  derived  solely  from  old 
associations,  is  one  which  has  and  should  have 
but  little  weight  with  most  persons  in  this 
country.  What  is  inirinsicaVy  useful,  truth- 
ful or  beautiful,  and  not  what  has  been  made 
to  appear  the  one  or  the  other,  by  old  cus- 
toms founded  on  circumstances  with  which 
few  are  familiar,  should  be  all  that  most  per- 
sons care  to  know.  It  is  our  duty,  on  the 
highest  platform  of  social  life  upon  which 
men  have  ever  existed,  to  viake  around  our 
homes,  and  for  our  country,  new,  peculiar  and 
nobler  associations  than  the  world  has  yet 
known ;  and  we  do  wrong  in  clinging  to  the 
past,  when  we  have  climbed  to  the  threshhold 
of  a  future,  high  above  any  preceding  age,  in 
all  the  arts  that  bless  man  and  adorn  the 
earth. 

But  we  are  rambling  too  much  at  large, 
and  will  close  our  comments  on  this  Swiss 
design  by  remarking,  that  it  appears  to  us, 
that  from  a  mingling  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
styles  might  be  formed  an  American  style, 
less  picturesque  than  the  former,  less  polished 
than  the  latter,  with  capability  for  appropri- 
ate adaptation  to  the  varied  localities  of  our 
sunny  country. 

Design  XI — "A  Square  Suburban  Cot- 
tage " — a  neat,  compact  house,  twenty-eight 
feet  by  thirty-two,  built  of  wood  in.  a  style 
called  Tuscan,  and  estimated  to  cost  $500. 

Design  XII — ^is  in  the  same  style,  of  brick 
and  stucco,  larger  than  the  foregoing,  with  an 
arbor  veranda  on  three  sides,  and  estimated 
to  cost  81300.  This  is  the  last  cottage  de- 
sign of  Part  I — the  remaining  portion  is  de- 
voted to  Farm  Houses,  a  review  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  Part  II,  containing  designs  for  vil- 
las and  furniture,  may  appear  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Horticultural  Review. 

When  Part  I,  containing  the  Cottage  and 
Farm  House  designs,  shall  be  issued  sepa- 
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rately,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  at  once  intro- 
daced  into  every  school  library  io  the  Union, 
and  be  made  prominent  on  the  premium  list 
of  every  agricultural  and  horticultural  society. 
When  this  comes  to  pass,  the  awakened  taste 


of  a  million  cottagers  and  countrymen  will 
widen  the  circulation  of  our  Bxview  till  it 
secures  a  profitable  return  for  the  seed  that 
a  generous  love  of  rural  art  is  now  hopefully 
sowing.  F.  J.  S. 


FRUIT  MBMORANDA. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator* 
BY   W.   L.   EATON. 

G  TO  fling  old  app/e  trees. — Some  persons, 
I  have  noticed,  in  grafting  old  trees,  put  in 
as  many  scions  at  one  time  as  they  think  the 
tree  ought  to  have.  The  next  year  they  trim 
off  all  the  original  branches  and  leave  the 
bare  limbs  with  one  year's  growth  of  the  sci- 
ons at  the  ends.  This  causes  a  rapid  growth 
of  the  scions,  rendering  them  liable  to  be  bro- 
ken off  by  the  wind,  and  as  they  can  not  take 
up  all  the  nourishment  furnished  by  the  roots, 
shoots  start  out  all  over  the  trees  which  from 
their  number  are  very  troublesome.  A  bet- 
ter way  is  shown  in  Thomases  American  Fruit 
Culturl^t,  which  is,  to  begin  at  the  top  and 
graft  a  third  of  the  tree  a  year  till  it  is  com- 
pleted. This  does  not  throw  all  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  tree  up  to  the  scions  at  once ;  and 
they  start  better,  from  not  being  shaded  by 
the  foliage  above  them,  when  the  top  is  graft- 
ed first.  From  the  same  source  we  learn,  that 
'*  instead  of  cutting  off  large  branches  and 
grafting  them  at  once,  it  b  better  to  prune 
the  top  in  part  which  will  cause  an  emission 
of  vigorous  shoots  which  may  be  grafted  with 
ease  and  success."  I  have  seen  trees  that 
had  begun  to  decay,  grafted  on  the  old 
branches  and  the  failure  showed  the  folly  of 
such  work. 

Pru7iing  grape  vines  in  summer. — Tt  is 
thought  necessary  by  some,  to  cut  off  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  of  grape  vines  in  summer, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  grapes, 
or  that  the  sun's  rays  may  fall  directly  upon 
them.  The  following  from  the  Fruit  Cultu- 
liU  will  set  this  matter  right.  "The  sum- 
mer treatment  of  grapes  consists  chiefly  in 
thinning  the  shoots  where  there  is  danger  of 
the  leaves  becoming  crowded;  thinning  out 
the  bunches ;  and,  on  exotic  sorts,  thinning 
out  the  berries  freely.  The  frequent  prac- 
tice of  nipping  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  just 


above  the  bunches,  when  the  grapes  are  as 
large  as  a  pea,  lessens  their  subsequent  growth. 
For  all  fruits  grow  and  ripen  best  when  fed 
from  a  good  supply  of  well  grown  but  not 
crowded  leaves,  hence  the  foliage  should  not 
be  lessened,  nor  the  shoots  shortened,  until 
they  interfere  with  each  other's  develop- 
ment." 


From  the  Oenessee  Farmer. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  complete, 
satisfactory  success,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
orchard  or  the  garden,  with  a  poor,  shallow, 
ill  prepared  soil;  and  very  few  people  who 
are  not  familiar  with  gardening  or  woo  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  good  garden 
management  have  a  correct  idea  of  what  good 
garden  culture  is  or  ought  to  be.  About  this 
time  of  the  year,  in  passing  around  the  coun- 
try, we  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  most  farm 
houses  a  small  plot  of  ground  usually  called 
the  garden ;  but  of  all  other  places  on  the 
premises  it  looks  decidedly  the  least  like  one ; 
during  the  last  three  months  grass  and  weeds 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  unrestrained  un- 
til they  have  completely  covered  every  thing 
and  are  actually  rearing  their  heads  above 
the  garden  fence.  It  seems  to  be  the  settled 
opinion  that  such  labor  as  hoeing  and  weeding, 
though  well  enough  and  perhaps  necessary  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  season,  while  the 
crops  are  working  their  way  through  the 
ground,  are  quite  surperfiuous  in  the  autumn 
months.  Some  of  the  crops  have  been  gath- 
ered, the  others  are  nearly  full  grown;  and 
what  good  could  hoeing  or  weeding  do  ?  These 
weeds  remain,  therefore,  and  all  dry  stems, 
rubbish,  etc.,  that  have  accumulated  in  the 
garden  during  the  season,  are  left  in  heaps, 
so  that  the  field  mice  are  attracted  there  to 
occupy  themselves  during  winter,  gnawing  the 
bark  of  the  trees,  if  there  be  any.  Next 
spring — say  in  the  latter  of  April,  when  the 
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weather  baa  become  warm  and  pleasant,  and 
birds  are  ringing  and  trees  preparing  to  ex- 
pand their  blossoms,  the  temptation  to  do  a 
little  gardening  can  no  longer  be  resisted — 
something  must  be  done;  and  what  is  it? 
Why,  if  manure  be  quite  handy,  a  sprinkling 
is  thrown  over  the  surface,  and  the  plow  is  in- 
troduced, a  part  of  the  ground  scored  up  until 
it  has  a  fresh  surface ;  perhaps  half  the  trees 
ia  the  garden  have  been  bruised  or  broken 
with  the  whiffle  trees,  or  the  tops  eaten  off 
by  the  horses ;  but  it  could  not  be  helped. 
This  is,  as  near  as  we  can  describe  it,  the 
routine  of  gardening  practiced  among  a  very 
large  portion  of  our  agriculturists,  even  in 
some  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  districts. 
We  never  ride  a  dozen  miles  in  the  country, 
in  any  direction,  without  coming  upon  many 
such  gardens,  theproperty  of  wealthy  farmers, 
with  large,  well- tilled,  and  profitable  farms 
paid/or^  and  money,  more  or  less,  lot  out  on 
interest  besides.  The  poor  farmer  who  is 
struggling  under  a  heavy  debt,  with  small 
stock  and  small  means  every  way,  is  excusa- 
ble, if  anybody  bo,  for  owning  a  garden  of 
weeds ;  but  for  those  who  are  in  easy  and 
even  affluent  circumstances  there  is  no  excuse 
whatever,  and  we  always  feel  inclined  in  pas- 
sing their  premises  to  stop  and  lecture  them 
a  little  on  the  subject ;  but  as  that  would  not 
do,  we  take  this  means  of  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  some  of  them  at  least. 

We  ask  these  farmers  to  take  a  look  into 
some  of  the  little  gardens  in  the  nearest  vil- 
lage, and  see  what  is  going  on  there.  At  this 
season  the  ground  will  be  as  clean  of  weeds 
as  in  July;  the  crops  wiU  all  be  gathered; 
all  the  bean  poles,  pea  sticks,  etc.,  will  be 
carefully  put  away ;  dry  stems  of  plasts.  heaps 
of  weeds  and  rubbish  will  be  snugly  deposited 
where  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  manure  com- 
post heap,  and  preparations  for  another  season, 
such  as  manuring  and  trenching,  will  be  al- 
.  ready  in  progress.  A  garden  will  be  there 
next  season  worthy  of  looking  at,  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  will  bo  grown  in  it  that  will 
be  the  talk  and  wonder  of  the  neighborhood. 

We  have  spoken  of  trenching,  audit  might, 
be  well  enough  at  this  time  and  in  this  con- 
neetion  to  give  a  brief  description  of  what  we 
mean  by  trenching.  In  the  first  place,  the 
object  of  trenching  is  to  deepen  the  soil,  to 
enable  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  it,  and 
to  increase  its  capacity  for  retaining  and  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  food  of  plants  that  grow 


on  it.  A  shallow  soil,  however  rich  it  ma^ 
be  made  with  manure,  is  unfit  for  gardening. 
The  roots  of  plants  in  it  are  kept  near  the 
surface,  and  always  suffer  in  a  time  of  drouth. 
In  dry,  midsummer  weather,  the  crops  on  a  thin 
untrenched  soil  will  be  completely  scorched ; 
their  stems  will  droop,  turn  brown,  and,  if  the 
drouth  should  continue  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  die  or  become 
a  total  loss;  while  in  a  deep  trenched  garden, 
where  the  roots  can  penetrate  freely  in  search 
of  food  and  moisture,  the  drouth  is  scarcely 
felt  at  all.  Tap -rooted  plants,  such  as  beets, 
carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  can  only  be  grown 
smooth  and  fine  for  the  table  on  a  deep  soil. 
The  highest  culture  that  can  bo  given  on  a 
thin,  hard  soil,  will  only  produce  knotty, 
forked,  deformed  things,  neither  fit  to  be  seen 
nor  eaten.  There  can  be  no  good  gardening 
without  a  good,  mellow  soil,  fit  for  the  roots  of 
plants  to  enter  to  the  depth  of  full  eighteen 
inches — two  feet  would  be  still  better.  Very 
few  people  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
garden  soil  naturally  fit  for  roots  to  this  depth  ; 
hence  the  necessity  for  trenching. 

The  proper  implement  for  trenching  with, 
is  one  which  some  how  or  other  seems  to  be 
very  unpopular,  but  one  quite  indispensable 
in  the  garden — the  spade.  A  plot  of  ground 
is  trenched  by  commencing  on  one  side  and 
opening  a  trench  two  feet  wide,  and  as  deep 
as  you  wish  to  make  your  soil — say  two  depths 
of  a  common  spade.  The  earth  taken  out  of 
this  first  trench  or  opening  is  carried  on  a  cart 
or  wheelbarrow  to  the  rear  of  the  plot  where 
the  trenching  is  to  terminate.  The  nrst  trench 
being  opened,  another  space  of  two  feet  is 
marked  off,  and  the  surface  spadeful  of  this 
thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  If 
manure  be  needed,  a  layer  of  manure  is  thrown 
on,  and  then  the  bottom  spadeful  is  thrown 
on  the  top  of  that.  Where  this  second  course 
is  hard,  bad  soil,  it  should  only  be  loosened 
up  with  the  spade  or  pick-axe  if  necessary. 
To  throw  such  earth  on  the  surface  would  bo 
ruinous  to  the  ground  for  a  year  or  two  until 
it  would  be  mellowed  and  enriched  by  amal- 
gamation with  the  other  soil  and  manure. 

Where  a  garden  is  new,  or  even  large,  the 
subsoil  plow  might  be  used,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  much  cheaper  than  the  spade ;  bnt  where 
a  garden  is  small  or  encumbered  with  trees, 
the  spade,  is  the  thing.  If  taken  at  the  proper 
season,  an  ordinary  sized  garden  may  be 
trenched  at  very  trifling  exp^^nse.     It  may  be 
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done  when  nearly  all  other  out  door  work  upon 
hand  has  ceased.  We  have  kept  trenching 
going  on  all  winter,  by  covering  the  ground 
with  leaves  a  few  inches  deep.  There  is  no 
farmer  but  could  find,  if  disposed,  time  enough 
with  his  men  to  prepare  his  garden  in  this  way 
and  then  when  spring  comes  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring and  seeding  would  be  comparatively 
light — it  could  be  done  much  earlier  in  the 
season,  and  the  crops  would  be  of  some  value 
and  creditable  beside.    . 

The  manure  used  in  gardens  should  be  old 
and  well  decayed,  so  that  it  can  be  cut  easily 
with  a  spade.  You  may  then  depend  upon 
its  not  filling  the  gardens  with  weeds,  as  fresh 
manures  always  do.  The  trenching  has  a 
wonderful  influence  on  the  soil.  We  know 
little  about  it  in  this  country.  In  Europe  it 
is  as  common  in  garden,  orchard  and  vine- 
yard culture  as  plowing  is  here  for  grain  crops. 
In  the  wine  making  districts  of  France  and 
Germany,  the  soil  has  been  made  out  of  hard, 
gravelly,  slaty  hills,  that  in  the  natural  state 
would  appear  about  as  fertile  as  the  rocky 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  The  beautiful  and 
famous  vineyards  of  Cincinnati  occupy  barren 
looking  bluffs  around  the  city,  that  have  been 
trenched  by  Germans  in  their  own  style  and 
brought  into  their  present  productive  and 
polished  state. 

It  is  not  dry,  hard,  thin  soils  alone  that  are 
benefitted  by  trenching,  but  heavy,  cold  and 
damp  soils;  loosening  of  the  subsoil  renders 
them  porous,  allows  superfluous  water  to  pass 
off,  and  warms  and  sweetens  the  ground.  We 
recommend  this  subject  to  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  all  who  have  gardens ;  and,  if  any 
further  information  be  desired  on  the  subject 
we  will  cheerfully  impart  it  if  we  can.  We 
are  so  fully  convincea  that  this  thorough  pre- 
paration of  ground  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
good  and  successful  gardening,  and  so  fully 
aware,  too,  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  neg- 
lected, that  we  cannot  press  it  too  strongly. 
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Thinning  Fruit. 

The  New  England  Farmer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing : — **  One  peach  grower  informed  us 
that  he  had  taken  off  two-thirds  of  his  peaches 
and  as  they  increased  in  size,  and  appeared 
too  thick  on  the  trees,  he  said  he  was  sorry 
that  he  had  not  taken  off  one  half  the  other 
third.  One  man  complained  to  his  neighbor, 
that  a  certain  variety  of  the  peach  which  his 
friend  had  advised  him  to  cultivate,  was  a 


poor  bearer.  '  Stop  your  complaint,'  was  the 
reply,  'until  you  sell  your  fruit.'  He  raised 
on  one  tree  three  dozen  of  peaches,  sold  them 
at  two  dollars  per  dozen,  and  was  satisfied.'' 

This,  it  is  true,  was  an  extreme  case,  but 
the  evils  of  overbearing,  contrasted  with  the 
benefits  of  thinning,  can  only  be  understood 
by  actual  trial.  The  cultivator  may  be  aware 
that,  by  reducing  the  number,  one  hundred 
specimens  may  fill  his  basket,  where  two  hun- 
dred were  required  from  an  overloaded  tree, 
but  until  he  actually  tastes  and  compares  the 
two  products  he  cannot  appreciate  the  incom- 
parably superior  quality  of  the  former. 

Many  are  deterred  from  thinning  their 
fruit  by  the  slow  and  tedious  nature  of  the 
operation ;  but  a  very  expeditious  way  more 
particularly  applicable  to  the  peach,  is  to 
shorten  in  the  shoots, — cutting  off  one  half  or 
two -thirds  of  all  one  season's  growth.  W^here 
trees  have  been  neglected  for  several  years, 
and  are  beginning  to  extend  their  branches 
into  long  bare  arms,  the  shortening  back 
should  extend  to  larger  portions  of  the  branch, 
until  the  tree  is  brought  into  a  more  compact 
shape.  We  have  on  former  occasions  more 
particularly  pointed  out  the  nature  of  this 
mode  of  treatment,  but  we  wish  now  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  its  timely  performance.  The 
earlier  in  winter  it  is  attended  to  the  less  will 
be  the  liability  of  its  omission.  We  have 
found  it  to  succeed  quite  as  well  even  if  per- 
formed by  mid-autumn  as  when  left  till  spring. 


mm^m 


From  the  Gene$gee  Farmer. 
Tho  Northozn  Spy  Apple. 
A  few  days  ago  we  were  invited  to  ride  out 
to  Mr.  Hand's,  of  Mendon,  in  this  county,  to 
see  his  Northern  Spy  apple  trees  before  the 
crops  were  gathered,  and  we  can  safely  say 
that  we  have  never  been  more  gratified  with 
anything  in  the  way  of  bearing  fruit  trees. 
A  great  deal  ha^  been  said  about  the  pecu- 
liar tendency  of  this  variety  to  produce  a 
large  number  of  small,  inferior,  or  unmarket- 
able fruit ;  and  we  only  wish  that  those  who 
entertain  such  an  opinion  of  it,  could  have 
been  with  us  and  seen  Mr.  Hand's  trees.  A 
more  abundant,  uniform,  and  perfect  crop  we 
have  not  seen,  of  any  variety.  Twenty-four 
trees  we  believe,  in  one  row.  some  sixteen 
years  old,  with  straight  trunks,  sixteen  feet 
high,  and  perhaps  a  foot  in  diameter,  with 
lofty,  symmetrical  heads  loaded  in  every  part, 
the  boughs  bending  almost  to  the  ground. 
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With  large  and  beautifal  crimson  fruit,  is 
surely  a  pleasing  sight.  Of  small,  unmar- 
ketable frnit  we  could  see  none,  Mr.  Hand 
has  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels, 
and  has  sold  most  of  them  at  ^2  50  per  bar- 
rel, while  other  varieties  sell  at  01  25  to 
$1  50. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Northern  Spy  re- 
quires free  pruning  and  high  culture ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  much  better 
with  such  treatment,  than  if  neglected.  So 
will  all  other  varieties  and  especially  those 
that  mature  so  late  in  the  season. — We  no- 
tice that  Mr.  Hand's  trees  are  in  excellent 
condition.  He  has  pruned  out  the  center,  so 
that  it  is  quite  open,  thus  giving  the  sunlight 
free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  trees ;  but  the 
trees  stand  too  close — the  lower  branches  of 
the  adjoining  trees  are  already  meeting  and 
coming  in  contact  with  each  other,  so  that  the 
fruit  on  them  is  considerably  shaded,  and 
consequently  less  highly  colored  than  those 
on  the  top  branches,  and  they  will  not  be  so 
finely  flavored.  Mr.  Hand  pointed  out  a  tree 
that  stood  in  open  space,  and  on  this  every 
specimen  was  highly  colored.  It  is  false  eco- 
nomy to  plant  applo  trees  too  closely.  We 
allude  to  this  fruit  now,  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
tant cultivators  who  remain  in  doubt  as  to  its 
value  as  an  orchard  variety. 


1^  » 


PRUNINa    THB   GOOSBBBRRT. 

To  commence  with  the  cuttings,  we  would 
observe  that  these  should  be  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long.  Pre- 
viously to  planting,  all  the  buds  should  be 
pruned  clean  away,  with  the  exception  of  the 
topmost  four.  The  cuttings  may  be  put  in  any 
time  from  November  to  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, choosing  a  shady  border  for  them. 
They  should  be  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  the 
cuttings  about  six  inches  apart.  Nurserymen 
plant  thieker ;  the  cottager,  however,  will  do 
well  to  have  a  little  more  room,  for  thereby 
his  young  plants  will  be  stouter.  By  the 
next  autumn  there  will  be  at  least  two  good 
shoots  on  each  cutting ;  two  good  ones  will 
be  enough,  and  these  must  be  pruned  down 
to  about  four  eyes  or  buds  on  each  shoot. 
Unless  particularly  wanted  to  plant  in  their 
final  stations,  they  should,  by  m  means,  re- 
main another  season  in  the  cutting-beds,  they 
will  then  be  strong  bushes,  and  deserving  a 
permanent  place.    Let  their  stations,  then, 


be  prepared  by  the  middle  of  October,  if  pos-  • 
siblo,  and  let  them  bo  pruned  shortly  before 
they  aire  removed.  In  this  pruning,  the  first 
point  is  to  select  five  or  six  of  the  shoots  best- 
placed  as  to  form,  setting  them  out  like  a 
punch-bowl.  All  that  interfere  with  this  form 
may  be  cut  away,  and  the  remaining  shoots 
shortened,  this  season,  about  half  their  length. 
In  another  jear,  with  a  little  attention  in  the 
way  of  watering,  if  necessary,  in  May  or  June, 
and  a  freedom  from  the  depredation  of  insects, 
they  will  be  fine  bushes,  and  will  have  pro> 
duced  a  few  nice  fruit.  Now  then  comes  the 
profit.  They  will  now  be  full  of  fine  shoots, 
some  drooping  outward,  and  many  crossing 
each  other  in  all  directions.  In  November 
they  may  receive  their  pruning,  which  will 
consist  in  removing  all  the  worst  cross- shoots, 
and  in  keeping  the  middle  of  the  bush  still 
somewhat  open.  Dangling  shoots  may  have 
as  much  of  their  top  pruned  away  as  will  pre- 
vent their  touching  the  ground,  and  even 
upright  shoots  may  have  as  much  cut  off  as 
appears  of  a  weakly  character.  The  pruning 
of  the  following  seasons  will  be  much  of  the 
same  character,  still  keeping  the  middle  of  the 
bush  much  more  open  than  the  outside.  As 
a  general  rule,  for  the  distance  at  which  the 
bearing  shoots  may  be  left,  we  shall  merely 
observe,  that  in  a  well  pruned  bush  no  two 
shoots  will  by  any  means  touch,  but  stand 
apart  quite  distinct.  Badly  pruned  bushes 
are  both  less  productive  and  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  gather  the  fruit  from  than  those  which 
are  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  As  the 
bushes  get  older,  and  show  signs  of  wearing 
out,  the  knife  must  be  used  more  liberally; 
indeed  whole  limbs  of  old  wood  will  occasion- 
ally require  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  throw 
the  powers  of  the  bush  into  a  closer  compass. 

R.  Errington. 


<  mm  »■  • 


The  Diz  Pear. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of 
x\mcrican  pears,  combining  large  size,  beauty 
of  form  and  color,  with  excellent  quality. — 
The  tree  is  hardy,  erect  and  thrifty,  and  bears 
abundantly,  Mr.  Walker,  now  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  once 
said,  in  noticing  it  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  as 
popular  and  as  well  known  as  the  Bartlett  ;* 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was 
nearly  right.     All  agree  in  saying  that  it  is 
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•  loDg  in  coming  into  bearing.  This  is  somewbat 
of  a  drawback ;  for  few  people  have  patience 
to  wait  ten  or  twelve  years  for  a  tree  to  bear. 
This  peculiarity  is  still  more  objectionable,  as 
it  does  not  succeed  on  the  quince.  But  we 
find  that  it  succeeds  when  double  worked  on 
it.  In  1848,  we  grafted  it  on  a  Jargonelle 
on  quince,  and  this  year  it  produced  a  fine 
crop  of  large,  handsome  and  fine  flavored 
fruit.  So  here  is  a  way  to  fruit  the  Diz  in  a 
very  short  time.  Get  a  good  tree  of  some 
sort  that  grows  freely  on  the  quince,  such  as 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Beurre  Diel,  Jargo- 
nelle, etc.,  and  graft  the  Biz  into  it,  and  you 
will  have  it  in  two  or  three  years  at  most,  in- 
stead of  ten  or  twelve — a  great  gain,  surely. 

Mr.  Cole,  in  his  fruit  book,  says  it  is  "  one 
of  the  most  splendid  and  excellent  of  all  pears, 
when  perfect,  selling  at  the  enormous  price 
of  two  dollars  per  dozen,  and  one  tree  pro- 
duced $47  worth  at  one  crop ;  yet  one  of  the 
most  uncertain  of  all  pears.  In  light  soils  it 
usually  cracks  and  blasts,  and  often  on  strong, 
moist  soils.'*  Mr.  Downing  pronounces  it 
"a  fruit  of  the  highest  excellence."  Mr. 
Thomas  says  it  is  *'  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  autumn  pears.  Mr.  Hovey  gives  a  co- 
lored drawing,  and  an  account  of  it  in  his 
**  Fruits  of  America,"  No.  9,  recently  pub- 
lished.   He  says: 

"  Few  if  any  of  our  native  pears  hold  a 
higher  rank  tnan  the  Dix.  The  large  size, 
beautiful  appearance,  and  exquisite  flavor  of 
its  fruit,  added  to  the  vigor  and  hardiness  of 
the  tree,  its  productiveness,  constant  bear- 
ing and  period  of  maturity,  give  it  a  combi- 
nation of  qualities  which  but  few  varieties 
possess.  When  originally  brought  into  no- 
tice, in  1829,  it  was  pronounced  *  one  of  the 
very  best  autumn  pears,  which  might,  with 
the  greatest  safety,  be  introduced  into  our 
gardens ;'  and  twenty  years'  experience  has 
fully  confirmed  the  correctness  of  that  opinion. 
The  Dix  originated  in  Boston,  in  the  garden 
of  Madam  Dix,  in  compliment  to  whom  it  was 
named  about  thirty-five  years  ago." 

Genesee  Farnifr.  ' 


>♦» » 


The  Bezy  De  Montigny  Pear. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  we  imported 
this  variety  from  France,  under  the  name 
Doyenn^  d'Ete,  which  is  a  smaller  and  ear- 
lier fruit.  For  five  years  we  have  had  it  bear 
regularly,  and  it  has  never  been  otherwise 


than  first  rate.  We  think  it  strange  that  it 
has  not  acquired  greater  celebrity.  In  appear- 
ance it  very  much  resembles  the  whito  Doy- 
enne. It  is  equally  buttery,  melting  and  fine, 
with  a  muskiness  of  flavor  like  the  Bartlett, 
^faich  the  Doyenn^  has  not,  and  we  consider 
this  the  principal  point  of  difference  between 
the  two  nruits.  Noisette,  in  Le  Jardin  Fruit- 
ier, says  they  are  so  much  alike  that  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other  it  is  necessanr  to 
have  them  together.  He  says :  "  The  flesh 
of  this  is  more  melting,  and  of  a  quality  in- 
contestibly  superior  to  the  Doyenne."  In 
French  nursenes  it  is  grown  variously  un- 
der the  names  of  Doyenn^  d'Et^,  Doyenne 
Musque,  Doyenne  d'0r6,  Comtesse  de  Lunay, 
etc.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  and  erect  grower, 
both  on  pear  and  quince  stock,  equalling  in 
this  respect  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  an(l 
it  is  productive  to  a  fault.  On  the  quince 
stock  you  can  reckon  a  certain  and  abundant 
crop  from  the  third  or  fourth  year.  We  can 
recommend  it  as  a  pear  of  great  excellence, 
and  one  that  can  hardly  fail  to  give  satisfac- 
tion.— Genesee  Farmer, 


m  ^m^*- 


From  the  ChirdenerU  ChronieU. 
Wintering  Seed  Potatoes. 

When  at  Mistley  Hall  in  the  autumn  of 
1830  or  1831,  I  stored  away  a  few  bushels 
of  early  round  potatoes ;  they  were  laid  on 
the  wooden  floor  of  a  fruit  room,  about  six 
inches  thick.  When  they  began  to  sprout, 
an  idea  struck  me,  that  if  they  were  potted, 
they  would  come  in  earlier  than  if  the  shoots 
were  pulled  off  them.  The  foreman,  there- 
fore, got  orders  to  pot  them.  Upward  of 
1000  small  pots,  called  60*8,  or  4  inch  pots, 
were  used  for  the  purpose,  putting  a  tuber 
into  each  pot.  They  were  removed  to  a  cold 
glass  house,  where  they  received  no  water. 
Sometime  early  in  March  they  were  turned 
out  along  the  bottom  of  the  south  walls  of  a 
four  acre  garden.  I  had  a  large  garden  pot 
put  down  by  the  side  of  every  plant,  to  cover 
them,  should  frost  come  on.  The  result  was, 
a  large  and  plentiful  crop  of  very  early  pota- 
toes, at  a  time  when  they  were  fetching  a  half 
a  crown  a  pound  at  Covent  Garden.  I  also 
gained  prizes  for  early  potatoes  at  the  Ips- 
wich show,  for  two  or  three  years.  Since  the 
above  period  I  have  not  allowed  an  eye  to  be 
picked  off  %  seed  potato,  nor  have  I  allowed 
a  potato  to  grow  in  wbter,  keeping  them 
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cool  and  dry.  In  1847, 1  sent  1200  pounds 
to  Covent-Oarden  market  before  tbe  19th  of 
Jane ;  the  money  amounted  to  nearly  £30 
for  the  produce  of  nearly  thirty  rods  of  ground. 
A  potato  wintered  on  my  plan  is  strong  and 
healthy,  compared  with  one  that  has  been  al- 
lowed to  expend  its  substance  in  producing 
useless  growths.  Jos.  Cuthill. 

This  plan  would  no  doubt  be  found  to  an- 
swer a  good  purpose  even  in  our  own  markets, 
where  there  are  always  enough  purchasers 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  liberally  for 
early  vegetables, — our  late  spring  frosts  would 
be  the  chief  difficulty. — En. 


<  *•»  ■ 


From  ike  Michigan  Farmer, 
Advantages  of  having  Abnndance  of  Good 

Prult. 

Mr.  Editor :  Under  this  head  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  no  branch  of  husbandry  can  be 
made  more  profitable  than  the  orchard,  more 
especially  when  situated  near  a  market,  or 
near  water  communication ;  but  even  where 
these  adjuncts  are  absent,  it  is  still  profitable 
on  a  smaller  scale;  and  as  it  regards  tbe  plea- 
sure, who,  that  have  ever  seen  the  tempting 
array  of  fine  fruits  at  horticultural  exhibitions, 
or  elsewhere,  have  not  felt  how  happy  they 
would  be  to  have  them  at  their  command; 
but  in  general  they  have  thought  it  to  be  a 
thing  unattainable,  requiring  far  more  ground 
and  money  than  they  had  to  spare,  and  have 


from  three  to  five  years  from  the  time  of 
planting,  the  greater  part  of  these  fruits, 
would  be  in  full  bearing,  and  the  owners 
would  have  a  supply  of  fruit  they  never 
dreamed  of,  for  a  cost  of  not  more  than  from 
ten  to  fifteen  shillings  a  year,  tbe  price  that 
a  single  barrel  of  apples  would  cost  them. 

PROFITS. 

Those  who  have  only  planted  the  inferior 
kinds  of  fruits,  and  have  given  them  no  after 
culture,  cannot  estimate  tbe  profit  to  be  ob- 
tained by  planting  the  best  kinds,  and  giving 
them  judicious  and  high  cultivation  afterward. 

Says  Thomas'  Fruit  Culturist : 

'*  Examples  almost  beyond  number  may  be 
given,  where  single  trees  have  yielded  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  a  year  in  fruit,  and  many 
instances  where  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  have 
been  obtained.  An  acre  of  such  would  be 
equal  to  any  of  tbe  preceding  instances.  If 
one  tree  of  tbe  Ehode  Island  Greening  will 
afford  forty  bushels  of  fruit,  at  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  per  bushel,  which  has  often  occurred, 
forty  such  trees  on  an  acre  would  yield  a  crop 
worth  four  hundred  dollars.  But  taking  but 
one  quarter  of  this  amount  as  a  low  average 
for  all  seasons,  and  with  imperfect  cultivation, 
one  hundred  dollars  would  still  be  equal  to 
the  interest  on  fifteen  hundred  per  acre. 
Now,  this  estimate  is  based  upon  tbe  price  of 
good  winter  apples  for  tbe  past  thirty  years, 
in  our  most  productive  districts ;  let  a  similar 
calculation  be  made,  with  fruits  rarer  and  of 
a  more  delicious  character.  Apricots,  and 
the  finer  varieties  of  tbe  plum,  are  often  sold 


therefore  given  up  tbe  thought  of  obtaining 

them  for  themselves  as  being  out  of  the  ques-   for  three  to  six  dollars  per  bushel;  tbe  best 

tion  in  their  circumstances.     If  they  had   early  peaches,  from  one  to  three  dollars ;   and 


known  how  easily  and  cheaply  they  could 
have  procured  the  best  fruits  for  them- 
selves, besides  having  probably  as  much  sur- 
plus to  dispose  of  as  would  pay  ample  interest 
on  all  their  cost  and  trouble,  leaving  what 
they  used  as  clear  gain,  they  would  have  en- 
deavored to  plant  trees  for  themselves,  instead 
of  depending  upon  a  precarious  supply  of  in- 
ferior fruits,  from  tbe  market.  And  even  in 
case  of  their  having  to  sell  their  property  af- 
terward, would  it  not  be  far  better  and  more 
easily  disposed  of  with  fine  fruit  trees,  on  it, 
than  without? 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  the  more 
delicate  kinds  of  fruits  do  not  succeed,  tbe 
cost  of  a  succession  of  suitable  fruits  would 
be  less,  if  larger  quantities  of  the  varieties 


pears,  from  hardy  and  productive  trees,  for 
an  equal  amount.  Of  tbe  former  kinds, 
two  to  five  bushels  per  tree,  with  good  man- 
agement, is  a  frequent  crop ;  and  on  large 
pear  trees  five  times  this  quantity.  An  ac- 
quaintance received  eight  dollars  for  a  crop 
grown  on  two  fine  young  cherry  trees,  and 
twenty-four  dollars  from  four  young  peach 
trees,  of  only  six  years*  growth  from  the  bud. 
In  western  New  York,  single  trees  of  tbe 
Doyenn^  or  Yirgalieu  pear,  have  often  af- 
forded a  return  of  twenty  dollars  or  more, 
after  being  sent  hundreds  of  miles  to  market. 
An  acre  of  such  trees,  well  managed,  would 
far  exceed  in  profit  a  fine  hundred  acre  farm. 
'*But  tbe  anxious  inquiry  is  suggested, 
'  Will  not  our  markets  be  surfeited  with  fruit?' 


that  suited  the  climate,  could  be  planted.    In   This  will  depend  on  the  judgment  and  dis- 
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cretion  of  cultivators.  With  the  exception 
of  .the  peach*es.  of  Phila()elpbia,  and  the 
strawberriea  of  Cincinpati,  .a  great  'deficiency 
is  still  felt  in  all  our  large  cities.  Of  these 
two  fruits,  large  plantations  are  brought 
rapidly  into  full  bearing.  Tlje  fruit,  when 
ripe,  quickly  perishes,  and  can  not  be  kept  a 
week ;  yet  thousands  of  acres  in  peach  trees, 
bending  under  their  heavy  crops,  are  needed 
for  the  consumption  of  the  one  city,  and 
broad,  fifty-acre  fields,  reddened  with  enor- 
mous products  send  many  hundred  bushels  of 
strawberries  daily  into  the  other.  If,  instead 
of  keeping  but  three  days,  sorts  were  now 
added  which  would  keep  three  months,  many 
times  the  amount  would  be  needed.  But  the 
market  would  not  be  confined  to  large  cities. 
Kailroads  and  steamboats  would  open  new 
channels  of  distribution  throughout  the  coun- 
try, for  increased  supplies.  Nor  would  the 
business  stop  here.  Large  portions  of  the 
eastern  continent  would  gladly  become  pur- 
chasers, as  soon  as  sufficient  quantities  should 
create  facilities  for  a  reasonable  supply.  Our 
best  apples  are  already  eagerly  bought  in 
London  and  Liverpool,  where  nine  dollars  per 
barrel  is  not  an  unusual  price  for  the  best 
Newtown  pippins.  And  by  packing  in  ice, 
Doyenn^  pears,  gathered  early  in  autumn,  in 
New  York,  have  been  sold  at  mid-winter  in 
Calcutta — peaches  have  been  safely  sent  to 
Jamaica,  and  strawberries  to  Barbadoes 
The  Baldwin  apple  has  been  furnished  in 
good  condition  in  the  East  Indies,  two  months 
after  it  is  entirely  gone  in  Boston. 

''Good  winter  apples  always  command  a 
market.  For  the  past  thirty  years,  such  fine 
varieties  as  the  Swaar,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, and  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  have  scarcely 
varied  from  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  in 
some  of  the  most  productive  portions  of  coun- 
try, remote  from  market.  Iiate  keepers  are 
sold  early  in  the  spring  for  more  than  triple 
that  sum.  An  acre  of  forty  good  trees,  with 
good  culture,  will  average  through  all  seasons 
not  less  than  two  hundred  bushels,  or  fifty 
dollars  a  year.  Instances  are  freqnent  of 
thrice  this  amonnt.  The  farmer,  then, 
who  sets  out  twenty  acres  of  good  apple 
orchard,  and  takes  care  of  it,  may  expect,  at 
no  remote  period,  a  return  of  five  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  even  more,  if  a 
considerable  portion  is  occupied  with  late 
keepers.  This  is,  it  is  true,  much  more  than 
the  majority  obtain ;  but  the  majority  wholly 


neglect  cultivating  and  enriching  the  soils  of 
their  orchards. 

*'  It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  source  of 
income,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  kinds 
becomes  profitable.  The  family  which  is  at 
all  times  supplied  with  delicious  and  refresh- 
ing fruit  from  its  own  gardens,  has  within  its 
reach,  not  only  a  very  important  means  of 
economy,  but  of  real  domestic  comfort.  An 
jnfiuence  is  thus  introduced  of  an  exalted 
character;  a  tendency  is  directly  exerted  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  the  manners  of  the 
people.  Every  addition  to  the  attractions  of 
home,  has  a  salutary  bearing  on  a  rising  * 
family  of  children.  The  difference  between 
a  dwelling  with  well  planted  grounds,  and 
well  furnished  with  every  rural  enjoyment, 
and  another  where  scarcely  a  single  fruit  tree 
softens  the  face  of  bleakness  and  desolation, 
may,  in  many  instances,  and  to  many  a  young 
man  just  approaching  active  life,  serve  as  the 
guiding  influence  between  a  useful  life  on  the 
one  hand,  or  a  roving  and  unprofitable  one  on 
the  other — between  a  life  of  virtue  and  re- 
finement from  early  and  favorable  influences, 
or  one  of  dissipation  and  ruin  from  the  over- 
balancing eflfects  of  a  repulsive  home.  Nor 
can  any  man,  even  in  the  noon  or  approaching 
evening  of  life,  scarce  fail  to  enjoy  a  higher 
happiness,  with  at  least  an  occasional  inter- 
course with  the  blossoming  and  loaded  trees 
which  his  own  hand  has  planted  and  pruned, 
than  in  the  noise  of  the  crowd  and  tumult  of 
the  busy  world." 

As  regards  my  own  experience,  I  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  my  peaches 
and  plums,  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  per 
bushel,  while  plenty  of  these  fruits  were  in 
the  same  market,  but  of  common  quality, 
selling  with  difficulty  at  from  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  to  five  shillings  per  bushel. 
The  best  varieties  will  bear  as  much,  and 
often  much  more  than  the  inferior,  while  the  > 
cost  of  culture  is  the  same,  and  the  cost  of 
gathering,  owing  to  the  larger  size,  is  much 
less. 

James  Dougall. 

Rosebank  Nursery,  Amherstburgh,  Canada, 


i»  » 


Fropooed  Remedy  lor  BteaUag  Fniit. 

Makt  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  deterred 
from  caltivating  fruits,  from  the  fact  of  its 
liability  to  be  stolen  by  nnmly  boys,  not  to 
say  men,  or  animals  in  the  shape  of  men. 


\ 
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Kow»  if  WB  Irred  smong  Arabs,  we  slumld 
probably  expect  thu ;  but  in  a  civilized  eom- 
maoity,  governed,  as  we  claim  to  be,  by  laws, 
and  wbere  a  very  large  proportion  of  tbe  in- 
habitants are  themselves  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  Hhis  state  of  thmgs  is  really  too  bad. 
Having  seen  various  remedies  suggested,  sooh 
as  boll  dogs,  tartar  emetic,  hedge  fences^  et6!, 
I  have  thought  of  proposing  a  plan,  which,  if 
^oronghly  carried  out,  I  have  no  doubt  would 
be  more  ^eotual  than  all  others  combined. 
Let  every  person,  who  oceujMes  a  single  rod 
'  of  ground,  plant  a  grape  vme,  a  peacm  tree, 
a  pear  tree,  an  apple  tree,  and,  if  natural 
frmt,  graft  or  bud  them  with  someW  tbe  best 
varieties  in  the  neighborhood.  Plant  also  a 
few  cherry  stones,  if  you  can  find  no  tree  that 
you  are  able  to  buy ;  set  out  a  currant  bush, 
or  raspberry  plant,  by  the  side  of  the  fence — 
and  almost  any  person  can  have  these  given 
to  him,  if  he  wiu  only  take  the  trouble  to  set 
tiiem  in  the  ground ;  or,  if  not  given  him,  the 
es^nse  is  a  mwe  trifle,  a  few  shillinffs  at  most, 
and  my  word  for  it,  no  man  who  knows  the 
pleasure,  yes,  the  pleasure,  of  cultivating,  and 
the  vexation  of  having  them  stden,  will  ever 
be  gnilty,  n(»r  suffer  his  children  to  be  guilty, 
of  such  meanness  afterward. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  I  have  no  land  to 
spare  for  such  things  as  these;  I  must  raise 
what  win  turn  to  tbe  most  profif  Now,  I 
ask,  what  will  pay  better  than  fruit  of  ahnost 
every  kind,  at  the  present  dav?  Beside^ 
would  you  not  prefer  being  at  a  little  trouble, 
or  even  a  trifting  expense,  to  raise  these  things, 
rather  than  have  your  children  pilfer,  or  even 
beg-  them  of  your  neighbors  ?  But  it  will  be 
said,  *'  I  shall  not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy 
them,  if  I  do  take  all  this  trouble,  Are  you 
sure  of  that  ?  You  can  probably  get  a  fair 
crop  of  grapes  in  two  or  three  years,  if  you 
will  simply  train  a  vine  to  your  house,  or  plant 
it  in  your  garden  or  yard,  and  set  a  pole  by 
the  side  of  it  to  run  upon;   and  so  with  al- 


iBOst  every  kind  of'  fruit  tree.  .They  will 
bear  in  much  less  tiboie  than  i&gisnerally  sup- 
posed, if  they  are  only  taken  care  of.  But 
supposing  you  do  not  live  t6*^njoy  it  yourself, 
do  you  wish  to  do  nothitig  for  your  children  ? 
or  do  you  wish  the  world  to  be  no  better  of 
your  having  lived  therein?  If  so,  go  on  in 
the  "evQ^  tenor  of  your  ways,"  and  encourage 
yolir  children  to  "  follow  in  your  footsteps, 
and  your  wish  will  probably  be  gratified. 
' — Am,  Agriculturist.  S.  E. 


»»» 


nttJIT  IN  CBLZkABS. 

A  great  deal  of  irinter  fruit  suffers  early 
decay,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  ven- 
tilation, especially  during  autumn,  and  after 
the  fruit  is  deposited.  Another  cause  of  de- 
cay is  the  improper  looation  of  the  shelves 
or  bins,  which  are  placed  against  or  around 
the  walls.  By  this  inconvenient  arrange- 
ment, the  assorting  of  decayed  specimens 
must  be  done  all  from  one  side,  and  the 
shelTcs  must  hence  be  very  narrow,  or  tbe 
operator  must  stretch  faimsdif  in  a  most  irk- 
some horiaontal  position.  The  circulation  of 
the  air  is  at  tbe  same  time  greatly  impeded 
by  the  want  of  space  next  the  walls.  To 
avoid  these  evils,  the  shelves  should  be  in  the 
centre,  with  a  passage  all  round.  This  al- 
lows circulation  of  air;  and  the  shelves  may 
be  twice  the  width,  with  the  same  convenien- 
ces in  assorting  or  picking.  If  suspended 
from  the  joists  above  on  stiff  bars,  rats  can- 
not reach  them.  We  have  never  succeeded 
so  well  by  any  other  as  by  this  arrangement. 
It  is  said  that  the  Germans  are  very  success- 
ful in  the  ventilation  of  their  cellars,  by  a 
communication  with  the  principal  chimney, 
the  heated  air  in  which  necessarily  maintains 
a  current,  which  sweeps  out  the  noxious  and 
stagnant  gases  from  the  vegetable  and  other 
contents.— ^Z^any  Cultivator, 


1^^ 


FROM    TBNNB88BB. 


A  short  time  since,  an  elegant  looking  pe- 
riodical was  placed  in  my  hands — which,  upon 
examination,  proved  to  be  the  first  number  of 
a  new  journal  edited  by  Dr.  Jno.  A.  War- 
der, at  Gindnnati,  0. 


The  Horticultural  enterprise  of  the  western 
country  has  already  created  a  great  sensation 
throughout  America — ^though  eomparatively 
a  new  region,  its  orchards  furnish  most  abiin-  • 
dant  supplies  of  exceUent  apples  and  other 
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fruits,  and  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the 
vineyards  are  mnltipljring  in  snoh  a  ratio,  as 
to  promise  a  rivalry  with  those  of  the  Rhine. 
If  we  have  reason  to  admire  the  enterprise 
which  causes  this  rapidly  progressive  produc- 
tion of  fruits  in  the  western  States,  how  much 
more  do  you  surprise  and  benefit  us,  and  the 
world  at  large,  by  produ'^iog  such  a  publica- 
tion as  I  have  to  thank  you  for;  (enclosed 
you  will  find  the  amount  of  my  first  year's 
subscription.)  Allow  me  at  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Editor,  heartily  to  congratulate  you  up- 
on the  bright  auspices  which  must  and  will 
attend  your  undertaking. 

I  can  imagine  you  are  now  sitting  under 
your  own  vine,  which  your  own  hands  have 
planted  and  trained,  within  a  few  years;  with 
the  gratified  feelings  of  a  suecessfnl  improver, 
you  can  take  pleasure  in  looking  back  through 
the  vista  of  time,  not  very  long  neither,  to 
the  period  when  all  around  you  was  nature's 
own  primeval  garden :  the  garden  still  re- 
mains, but  how  changed!  no  longer  nature's 
own,  it  is  now  in  a  widely  different  condition, 
yielding,  under  the  hands  of  judicious  culti- 
vators, an  abundance  of  nature's  precious 
gifts,  which  she  appears  joyously  to  dispense 
to  those  who  seek  the  rich  reward  of  labor. 
From  the  retrospecti  with  such  environment; 
you  can  not  fail  to  lift  the  vail  of  futurity  and 
fancy  a  most  lovely  view  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  prospective  before  you,  which  must  be 
realized  within  a  £ew  short  years,  if  not  even 
now  in  progress.    There  you  behold  nature's 


most  beautiful  landseiqies  waiting  but  the 
hand  of  art,  and  master  workmen  to  put  on 
the  finishing  touches  of  the  picture,  gardens, 
vineyards  and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruits 
to  vary  the  scenery ;  on  favorable  sites  which 
are  still  unoccupied,  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  cottages  of  the  humble  are 
yet  to  be  erected,  all  around  you,  and  these 
are  to  be  adorned  with  verdant  lawns  studded 
with  beautiful  evergreens  and  other  ornamen- 
tal trees  and  shrubs,  while  the  parterres  are 
bright  and  fragrant  with  roses  and  flowers  of 
varied  hues.  Mr.  Downing  has  anticipated 
this  progress,  and  has  prepared  his  beautiful 
work  as  a  guide  for  his  countrymen,  which  all 
must  admire. 

The  agriculturist  has  still  to  contend,  in 
many  places,  with  the  primitive  forests,  and 
the  plow  must  yet  stir  up  wealth  from  beneath 
the  unbroken  sod  of  our  prairies  before  all  the 
glorious  beauties  of  our  country  may  be  de» 
veloped,  as  they  will  be  with  the  progress  of 
Horticulture  and  Landscape  Gardening.  In 
the  meantime,  let  us  rejoice  that  while  read- 
ing your  Review,  we  may  all  meet  as  one 
happy  company,  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour 
by  pleasant  interchange  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment, while  we  consult  together  and  manifest 
our  zeal  for  progress,  which  can  not  fail  to 
lead  our  Great  West  to  glorious  fame. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

James  Stewabt. 

Memphis,  Tenn.^  December,  1850. 


ANCIBNT   FLOWERS,    THBIR  IMPROVBMBNT. 


Among  the  many  follies  which  the  garden- 
ing world  commits,  none  is  more  striking  to 
the  looker  on  than  the  eagerness  with  which 
old  favorites  are  deserted  for  new  ones.  Of 
all  inooBstant  lovers,  gardeners  must  surely 
be  the  most  inconstant.    To-day  they  are  at 


the  feet  of  a  Dahlia»  to-morrow  there  is  no 
beauty  like  a  Pansy,  and  both  are  presently 
deserted  for  a  Cineraria.  In  their  eyes  old 
age  is  crime,  and  aged  flowers  are  mercilessly 
consigned  to  the  poor  house.  Wo  remember 
when  Cape  plants  were  the  rage;  a  Bmns- 
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yima,  or  an  Izia,  or  a  Protea,  were  standing 
toasts;  to  possess  such  fitiir  objects,  was  the 
hight  of  a  man's  ambition.  But  in  a  few 
years  these  were  thrown  aside,  and  New  Hol- 
land beauties  supplanted  them ;  to  be  succeed- 
ed by  the  flaunting,  or  shy  and  delicate  natives 
of  Spanish  America.  If  we  look  into  an  old 
^  garden  catalogue,  we  can  but  wonder  how  the 
flower-garden  was  decorated  by  our  fathers; 
for  there,  we  find  little  beyond  races  now 
known  only  by  name. 

Marygolds,  Candytufts  .and  Larkspurs; 
Lore-lies-bleeding,  Olobes  and  Balsams; 
Catch-flies  and  coxcombs ;  Daisies  and  Dit- 
tany, Persicarias  and  Princes'  Feathers,  Lu- 
pines, Tricolors  and  Marvels  of  Peru,  Sun- 
flow^s  and  Sweet  Sultans.  Pride  of  the 
18th  oentury  I — ye  all  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  flickering  meteor  called  taste;  and  are 
now  only  to  be  found  in  the  old  drawers  of 
old  seed  shops,  where  you  are  but  the  curiosi- 
ties  of  floriculture ;  or  in  remote  country  gar- 
dens, not  yet  reached  by  steam  or  electricity. 
Even  in  acknowledging  an  acquaintance  with 
Holyhocks  and  China  Asters,  we  do  so  under 
a  feeling  of  something  like  shame  at  being 
known  to  keep  such  doubtful  company. 

Are  these  follies  to  have  no  end?  Shall 
we  never  be  wise  enough  to  look  upon  all 
flowers  as  equal?  Do  we  not  yet  know  that 
what  is  called  the  difference  in  their  attrac- 
tions, is  but  a  difference  in  our  skill  in  man- 
aging them?  and  that  they  are  all  endowed 
with  wondrous  beauty,  varying  in  kind,  but 
the  same  in  nature  ?  Most  espeeially  must 
we  inquire  whether  the  arts  of  the  cultiva- 
t(Hr  should  be  limited,  as  they  are,  to  the  do- 
mestication of  a  few  fashionable  races,  to  the 
•ntire  neglect  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  flower-garden.  A  Holyhock  is  as  showy 
as  a  Dahlia,  infinitely  more  graceful,  much 
easier  to  cultivate,  as  prone  to  run  into  varie- 
ties, and  hardy  instead  of  tender;  yet  the 
lumpish  Dahlia  is  seen  everywhere,  societies 


are  formed  to  admire  it,  and  to  gamble  lA  it, 
and  the  Holyhock  is  consigned  to  a  few  places 
where,  as  at  Shrubland,  refined  taste  still  ex- 
cludes fashionable  vulgarity.  The  Amaranths 
are  a  race  peculiarly  suited  for  rich  autumnal 
decoration,  quick  growing,  many-sized,  and 
long  enduring;  no  doubt  susceptible  of  fur- 
ther change,  but  they  are  abandoned  for  the 
sake  of  Petunias  and  Chrysanthemums.—' 
Surely  it  would  be  wiser  to  try  to  improve, 
these  ancient  races,  which  are  so  well  suited 
to  our  climate  and  our  purses,  than  to  limit 
our  skill  to  tampering  with  the  constitution 
of  the  delicate,  though  brilliant,  strangers 
that  have  taken  so  entire  possession  of  our 
affections.  Let  no  man  say  that  they  are 
incapable  of  improvement:  who  has  made  the 
experiment  f — and  tried  to  cross  the  Prince's 
Feather  with  the  Coxcomb,  or  Love-lies-bleed- 
ing with  the  Tricolor,  or  the  Bee  with  the 
Dwarf  Larkspur,  or  the  Persicaria  with  the 
straggling  Buckwheat,  or  the  Indian  Pink 
with  the  Carnation,  or  the  Marigold  with  the 
Coreopsis?  Until  these  trials  have  been 
made  with  at  least  as  much  care  as  with  the 
Calceolaria,  or  the  Pansy,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  our  ancient  friends  are  not 
fairly  treated,  and  that  we  are  doing  ourselves 
much  disservice. 

We  shall  be  told  that  experiments  of  the 
class  suggested  are  hopeless.  We  believe 
them  to  be  likely  to  lead  to  important  con- 
sequences, especially  in  those  cases  where  the 
result  of  success  would  be  to  improve  a  per- 
ennial by  the  aid  of  an  annual — a  very  ma- 
terial consideration.  At  any  rate  those  who 
have  no  better  means  or  greater  skill  than  are 
required  to  deal  with  a  Pansy,  may  find  other 
plants  on  which  to  exercise  their  patience. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  neglected  Daisy,  than 
which  no  q)ecie8  could  be  selected  which 
more  strikingly  illustrates  what  art  may  do 
with  the  neglected  flowers  that  we  trample 
under  foot,  or  what  may  be  eiqpected  in  gar- 
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demag  from  a  oombinaiion  of  patience  and 
akiU. 

Every  todj  wbo  recollects  the  cottage  gar- 
dens of  bis  yontb,  will  remember  tbe  double 
Daisies  wbicb  grew  there  on  tbe  borders  and 
under  tbe  boshes,  pink,  white  and  red,  along 
with  the  wonderful  Hen  and  her  Chickens. 
Where  are  these  flowers  now  seen  except  in 
snob  places,  and  among  tbe  poor  man's  plants 
in  Covent- Garden  ?  Yet  they  are  exquisitely 
beautiful ;  of  tbe  easiest  management ;  as 
pix>ne  to  vary  in  form  and  color  as  a  Chrysan- 
tbemum,  to  which  they  are  nearly  related, 
as  fixed  in  their  characters  when  they  are 
obtained.  But  tbe  great  florists  of  England 
neglect  them;  and  leave  to  Germans  tbe 
honor  of  producing  a  race  of  native  flowers 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  their 
tawdry  exotiio  rivals.    In  the  catalogue  of 


Mr.  Yak  Hotrnx,  ihe  active  and  intelligent 
nurseryman  of  Ghent,  twenty*flve  distinct 
varieties  of  double  Daisies  are  offered  for 
sale.  What  sort  of  varieties  they  are,  may 
be  learned  from  a  representation  of  eleven 
sorts  lately  figured  in  bis  Ftores  des  Serrtsit 
des  Jardins  de  PEurope.  Than  the  group 
thus  produced  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  beautifid;  white,  rose  tints,  white 
tipped  with  rose,  quilled,  red-eyed,  richly  va- 
negated,  they  appear  to  combine  everything 
that  is  most  worth  having  in  the  DahHa,  with 
their  own  peculiar  elegance  and  diminutive 
stature.  We  trust  that  they  will  speedily 
find  their  way  to  the  gardens  of  this  country, 
and  that  they  will  be  looked  upon  as  heralds 
of  other,  though  not  more  admirable  changes, 
to  be  wrought  among  the  rejeeted  favorites 
of  tbe  North.  Dr.  LiKDunr. 


ANOTHER  CERTAIN  BOBTHOD  OF  HAVIN0  ABX7KDAKT  CROPS  OF  PLUMS. 


Dr.  Wardbb  :  A  vrriter  in  the  December 
number  of  your  Review,  gives  us  a  certain 
method  of  protecting  our  plum  trees  from  the 
curculio,  for  nine  years.  A  favorable  number 
this,  and  afler  enjoying  a  full  crop  for  nine 
years,  charity  for  the  poor  curculio,  should 
lead  us  to  give  him  a  jubilee.  This  is  a 
longer  period  than  was  allowed  by  the  Jewish 
law.  I  believe  by  that  law,  they  might  have 
been  allowed  a  feast  every  seventh  year.  But 
to  tbe  remedy.  When  the  blossom  is  ready  to 
drop,  be  removes  all  the  earth  from  under 
the  tree,  three  inches  deep,  and  replaces  it  with 
earth  from  where  there  are  no  plum  trees, 
and  puts  tbe  curculio  earth  in  its  place,  or  in 
a  hog  pen.  If  the  insect  lies  within  three 
inches  of  the  surface^  and  is  remoyed,  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  curculio  springing  from 
the  new  depoat.  Bat  there  is  one  important 
question,  on  which  your  correspondent  has 
not  advised  us.    The  curculio,  is  a  winged 


insect>  fond  of  society,  and  visits  his  neigh- 
bors. Does  your  correspondent  make  a  writ- 
ten contract  (I  would  not  trust  a  verbal  one) 
with  the  insects,  that  they  will  not  return  to 
their  old  home?  This  is  a  natural  feeling, 
as  you  will  find  the  warm-hearted  Scotch* 
man,  pining  to  return  and  visit  even  bis  bar- 
ren bills,  and  a  Jerseyman  his  sandy  plaias. 
Again :  If  by  the  removal  of  tbe  earth,  you 
take  with  you  all  the  insects,  and  have  a  Ml 
crop  of  pl^ms  the  next  season,  there  are  no 
insects  in  your  plums,  none  to  dq)08it  their 
eggs,  and  have  their  young  drop  on  tbe 
ground.  The  earth  beneath  your  tree,  is  as 
free  from  them  as  any  other  spot  in  your  gar- 
den, and  no  subsequent  removal  of  the 
ground  is  necessary.  If  by  said  eontraot, 
verbal  or  written,  you  are  thereafter  secure 
in  having  a  full  crop  of  plums,  I  can  see  no 
cause  for  subsequent  removal  of  the  ground, 
unless  the  contract  only  bound  tbe  insects 
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not  to  migrate  for  a  single  season,  allowing 
them  the  ensuing  winter  to  return  to  their 
old  stamping  ground.  It  seems  the  famous 
aalt  remedy,  of  some  of  our  Horticultural 
friends,  has  exploded,  and  also  the  lime,  and 
tohacco  theory.  I  am  surprised  at  their 
fondness  for  lime.  I  might  suppose  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  would  gratify  their  appetite, 
but  like  the  great  men  of  the  earth,  I  should 
expect  them  to  live  on  tobacco.  This  is  a 
great  i^e. 

By  knockiugs,  we  are  holding  communion 
with  the  spiritual  world,  whether  by  the 
agency  of  angels,  or  his  satanic  majesty,  does 
not  appear  to  be  clearly  settled,  as  an  East- 


ern Divine  informs  us  they  sometimes  swear* 
But  in  earthly  matters,  and  especially  when 
contending  with  the  curculio,  I  am  disposed 
to  consult  the  old  adviser— common  sense. 
Round  the  back  part  of  my  house,  in  a  wid6 
brick  pavement,  I  have  thirty-one  plum  trees. 
In  twenty  years  I  have  not  lost  a  crop  by  the 
ravages  of  the  curculio.  The  plum  trees, 
scattered  through  my  garden,  have  in  that 
time  borne  two  crops  only;  for  eighteen 
years,  not  a  single  plum  escaped  the  oureulio. 

"  Facts  are  chiela  that  winna  ding^ 
And  caAna  be  disputed." 

Yours  respectfully, 

NiCQOLAS  LONOWORTH. 
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This  art  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  old- 
est known  to  man.  Our  first  accounts  of  the 
human  family  are  associated  with  Eden,  the 
pattern  of  all  gardens  since,  though  the  state 
of  the  art  was  then  very  different  from  that 
of  the  present  day.  In  the  earliest  times  it 
was  probably  more  like  orcharding  than  gar- 
dening, though  as  Solomon  long  afterward 
assured  us  that  there  was  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  Eden  was 
fully  supplied  with  flowers  as  well  as  fruits, 
though  probably  in  their  natural  state  and 
pristine  umplicity. 

Flowers  were  not  cultivated  to  any  extent 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  variety  of 
cultivated  flowers  was  limited,  among  the 
ancients,  but  the  taste  for  these  exquisite 
beauties  increased  with  the  advance  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  other  fine  arts,  as  a  natural 
oonsequenoe,  harmoninng  with  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  growth  of  taste  in  other 
departments  of  culture  as  man  emerged  from 
the  savage  state. 

We  roust  wonder,  when  we  read  of  the 
celebrated  gardens  of  Semiramis,  supported 


as  they  were  upon  pillars  and  scaffoldings,  at 
great  expense  of  labor  in  their  construction, 
and  at  exceeding  inconvenience  in  supplying 
water.  The  great  city  of  Babylon  was  re- 
markable for  its  hanging  gardens,  producing, 
however,  trees  principally.  The  Greeks, 
though  a  most  energetic  people,  and  far  ad- 
vanced in  many  of  the  arts,  do  not  appear  to 
have  pursued  gardening  as  we  understand  it ; 
their  grottoes,  were  rather  lounging  places 
and  cool  retreats  than  gardens,  and  indeed 
our  arbors  may  be  considered  their  represent- 
atives in  modem  times.  The  Italians  mani- 
fested greater  refinement  of  taste  in  this  art, 
than  their  predecessors.  They  generally  se- 
lected sloping  grounds,  which  were  supported 
by  walk;  an  improvement,  however,  upon 
the  Babylonish  plan.  They,  too,  were  the 
first  to  introduce  fountains  and  jets  d'eau 
which  give  so  charming  an  effect  to  the  rural 
scenery. 

Kioy  the  younger  appears  to  have  had  a 
great  taste  for  landscape  gardening.  In  his 
time  we  first  read  of  the  box  tree  bmng  eul* 
tivated.    Then,  too,  grass  plats  were  first 
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oat  into  oharacteristio  fonns,  and  gardening 
appears  to  have  been  practiced  with  some 
skill.  Some  of  the  devices  of  his  day  are 
still  maintained  in  the  gardens  of  the  eurions. 
The  climate  of  Italy,  too,  was  so  mild  that 
they  were  able  to  cultivate  those  beautiful 
plants,  the  orange  and  the  myrtle,  which 
have  ever  been  the  envy  of  less  favored 
climes. 

The  French  have  always  exhibited  a  great 
penchant  for  the  garden,  and  though  their 
style  was  very  formal  and  stiff,  it  has  been 
greatly  modified  of  late  years  by  the  influ- 
ence of  her  opposite  neighbor,  England,  and 
their  systems  are  now  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

The  Dutch  have  been  celebrated  garden- 
ers and  remarkable  for  two  things:  their 
btdba,  and  their  fantastic  devices  in  trimming 
trees :  too  grotesque,  however,  to  be  consid- 
ered handsome  or  in  good  taste,  because  so 
wholly  unnatural.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be 
considered  beautiful  in  the  garden,  if  it  be  in 
opposition  to  nature.  Though  the  Dutch 
have  made  rapid  advances  in  the  art  and  their 
bulbs  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  they  still  retain  their  fondness  for 
the  grotesque  plan  of  trimming  their  trees 
into  the  forms  of  animals  and  houses,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  visitors,  who  sometimes 
receive  a  shower  bath  from  a  concealed  jet 
which  bursts  upon  them  as  they  approach 
within  a  certain  distance.     This  is  childish 


sport  for  so  grave  a  people  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be. 

The  English  may  be  considered  the  gar- 
deners  of  our  day,  being  more  conversant 
with  the  art  than  any  other  nation,  not  only 
the  rich,  but  the  poorest  cottager  has  his 
plants  to  cultivate.  Still  the  English  have 
their  faults  as  well  as  other  nations.  In 
England,  however,  as  before  remarked,  the 
taste  pervades  all  ranks,  and  their  efforts  de- 
serve much  praise,  as  they  desire  to  bring 
the  art  to  its  greatest  perfection.  They  em- 
ploy Botanists,  sending  them  at  great  expense 
to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  to  gather  up  the  native 
beauties  of  the  wilds,  and  bring  home  every* 
thing  that  is  calculated  to  decorate  their  gar- 
dens and  green-houses.  Nor  are  their  efforts 
confined  to  the  glass-houses,  for  they  have 
more  taste  in  laying  out  the  grounds,  and  in 
perfecting  the  landscape  garden  than  any 
other  people. 

Lastly,  our  own  country  has  made  rapid 
strides  in  these  arts,  and  bids  fair  to  take  the 
foremost  rank  among  the  gardeners  of  the 
world.  All  that  we  lack  is  time  to  perfect 
what  we  have  undertaken,  and  to  correct 
some  errors;  but  with  our  mixed  blood  we 
have  received  an  impress  from  all  the  other 
nations,  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise  than 
that  the  offspriog  of  so  many  gardening  pa- 
rents should  imbibe  a  taste,  nay  a  passion,  for 
the  pursuit  of  this  glorious  art  of  Gardening 

T.  W. 
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A  distinguishing  feature  in  modem  horti- 
culture is  the  fact,  that  principle  is  permitted 
to  guide  practice.  To  such  must  be  attri- 
buted the  rapid  advances  in  every  depart- 
ment  of  gardening,  which  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  has  witnessed.  There  is  a  very 
startling  fact,  for  that  now  happily  almost  ob- 
solete class  of  men,  who  treat  horticultural 


literature  with  disdain,  and  scientific  deduc- 
tion, bearing  upon  their  art,  as  mere  toys  for 
the  scientific,  in  the  circumstance,  that  with  the 
growth  of  garden  literature,  with  the  circu- 
lation and  interchange  of  opinions,  by  means 
of  the  Gardener's  Cluronicle  and  other  periodi- 
cal journals,  simultaneously  have  spread  bet- 
ter systems  of  cultivation,  and  more  exten- 
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ttTe  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  plants. 
By  their  aid  a  new  fact  becomes  the  progeni- 
tor of  others.  An  idea  conceived  in  one  part, 
no  matter  how  remote,  is  subjeot  to  the  sera- 
tiny  of  thousands  of  readers ;  its  merits  are 
tested  and  analysed,  its  real  advantages  or 
defects  are  soon  ascertained,  and  the  results 
become  the  property  of  all  who  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  and  philosophy  of  gardening. 

The  dissemination  of  principles  is  the  pe- 
collar  province  of  the  literatnre  of  any  sci- 
ence. He  who  would  learn  practice  from 
them,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  physical  exer- 
tion which  perfection  in  any  art  or  science 
ever  demands  as  a  tribute  from  those  who 
would  attain  perfection,  would  most  assured- 
ly reap  disappointment. 

I  propose  to  glance  at  the  physiological 
and  other  principles  upon  which  successful 
forcing  must  ever  depend;  and,  by  way  of 
eommencing  at  the  beginning,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  define  what  is  the  horticultural  sig- 
nification of  the  word  forcing.  Every  plant 
requiring  artificial  heat  cannot  be  consiaered 
as  being  forced,  even  though  firuit  should  be 
the  ultimate  object.  The  imitation  of  a  tro- 
pical climate  must  not  be  considered  forcing; 
which  I  define  to  be  the  production  of  fruits 
or  flowers  at  unnatural  seasons,  by  natural 
agents  artificially  applied.  And  although  the 
mere  cultivation  of  tropical  fruits  involves 
much  that  is  common  to  forcing,  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  identical. 

Adopting,  then,  the  definition  as  given 
above,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  series  of 
operations  commenced  in  bringing  about  the 
ultimate  desired  result,  may  with  propriety 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes.  The 
one  I  shall  term  the  preparaiarp  process,  the 
other  the  developing  process. 

It  is  a  law  in  all  organic  combinations  of 
matter,  whether  simply  organic  or  animal, 
that  each  process  in  its  development  is  de- 
pendent for  its  healthv  action  upon  some  pre- 
vious  process  in  the  chain  of  progressire  life 


in  the  individual.  It  is  evident  that  by  trac- 
ing this  principle  in  its  retrograde  aspect,  we 
ultimately  arrive  at  the  source  of  human 
penetration — a  first  cause.  TVith  this  the 
present  inquiry  has  nothing  to  do.  The  prin- 
ciple being  established,  I  shall  proceed,  keep- 
ing it  in  view  only  as  it  bears  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  And  looking  at  it  in 
its  various  aspects,  the  whole  paraphernalia 
of  mechanical  operations  involved  in  the  rou- 
tine of  a  forcing  campaign  is  presented  to  us. 
Healthy  roots,  root  pruning,  luxuriant  wood, 
laterals,  summer  pruning,  in  fact  every  ope- 
ration which  has  the  remotest  infiuence  on  the 
constitutional  or  incidental  vigor  of  the  plant 
operated  on,  becomes  a  matter  for  grave  in- 
quiry. In  the  present  state  of  physiology — 
admired  though  it  may  be — we  know  little  of 
the  action  of  external  infinences  upon  the 
vital  principle  of  plants.  We  know  nothing 
of  its  nature  but  by  its  effects.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  study  of  the  in* 
fiuence  which  external  circumstances  exert 
upon  the  vital  principle  of  plants,  is  as  im- 
portant in  the  higher  branches^-aye,  and  the 
simpler  too— of  horticulture,  as  that  of  the 
relation  between  the  mind  and  the  body  of 
man,  is  to  the  metaphysician  and  the  human 
physiologist.  But  hitherto  we  have  only  re- 
garded it  with  concern,  in  proportion  to  the 
effects  produced.  We  must  go  beyond  this. 
The  rapid  advance  of  scientific  attainments 
among  tbose  who  have  the  best  opportunity 
of  making  observations,  and  of  profiting  by 
them,  assures  us  that  we  shall  do  so.  The 
progress  of  mental  attainments  may  not 
inappropriately  be  likened  to  the  physical 
accumulation  of  a  snow-ball — ^the  more  it 
accumulates,  the  more  rapidly  it  will  acou- 
mnlate.  Let  any  one  look  back  from  the 
present  horticultural  eminence  attained  by 
our  best  gardeners,  and  what  may  they  not 
expect  of  the  future  ?  G.  L. 

Gard,  Chronicle, 
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Pbopaoation. — ^The  best  plants  are  ob- 
tained by  layering.  By  this  term,  we  mean 
taking  a  branch  of  a  plant,  bringing  it  gently 
down  to  the  earth,  trimming  off  all  the  lower 
leaves  close  to  the  stem  with  a  sharp  knife ; 


having  ready  a  sufficient  number  of  hooked 
pegs,  about  four  inches  long ;  also  a  small 
oasket  of  fine  compost  of  loam  and  leaf  mold 
in  equal  parts,  with  a  little  sand  mixed  among 
it.    Then,  having  trimmed  as  many  branches 
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all  round  the  phfit  m  you  ean  oonyeniently 
lay  down  withoQt  erowdiiig,take  oaevp  gently 
in  your  left  hand,  and  just  below  the  third 
or  fourth  joint  make  an  incisien  (with  a 
very  sharp  pen,  <Hr  budding  knife)  doping 
upward  nearly  half  an  inch.  Put  a  small 
splinter  of  wood  in  the  inmsion,  or  cut,  to 
keep  it  open.  This  is  not  abscdutely  neoes- 
sary,  but  for  yery  choice  Tarieties  we  reoom- 
mend  it.  Having  made  the  cut  and  nut  the 
emlinter  in,  bring  the  branch  gently  oown  to 
the  ground ;  hold  it  there  with  the  1^  hand, 
and  with  the  right  take  one  of  the  pegs,  thrust 
it  into  tne  ground  with  the  hooked  part  rest- 
ing upon  the  branch  just  hard  enough  to  keep 
it  firm  in  its  place.  This  part  of  the  opera- 
tion must  be  very  carefully  performed,  or  the 
layer  will  crack  off  at  the  place  where  the 
cut  is  made.  Proceed  with  the  next,  and  so 
on  aU  round  the  plant,  till  all  the  braasches 
intended  are  layered.  Then  take  some  of  the 
fine  earth,  and  with  the  hand  spread  it  evenly 
over  each,  leaving  the  tops  exposed.  Close 
the  earth  well  to  each  branch  thus  layered, 
and  give  the  whole  a  gentle  watering  with  a 
fine  rose  watering  pot.  The  operation  is  then 
complete. 
OuTiiNes. — The  other  modes  of  increasing 


good  kinds  is  bv  cutting,  and  this  is  most  gen- 
erally practised.  The  first  l^iog  to  attend  to 
is  to  cnoose  the  situation  for  the  cuttings. 
The  north  side  of  a  low  wall  is  the  best — a 
wall  is  better  Uiaa  a  hedge,  as  that  has  a 
draught  of  cold  air  through  it.  Stir  up  the 
soil  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  breaking  it 
fine.  Then  put  a  layer  of  four  inches  of  light 
compost,  like  tiiat  used  for  layering ;  upon 
this,  place  a  thin  covering  of  fine  sand.  Ptess 
the  whole  gently  down  with  a  flat  piece  of 
wood ;  then  prepare  your  cuttings.  Choose 
the  weakest  ^loots  for  that  purpose;  the 
strong  ones  are  too  full  of  sap.  Cut  them 
across  just  under  a  joint,  making  them  three 
inches  lon^.  A  hand«glass  will  assist  them 
materially  in  forming  their  roots.  Only  a  part 
will  grow  without  the  glass,  and  they  will  take 
a  much  longer  time,  therefore  use  the  glasses. 
Set  the  hand-glass  on  the  soil  so  as  to  leave 
an  impression,  and  widiin  that  impressioB 
with  a  small  dibbler,  or  planting  stick,  put  Uie 
cuttings  in  rows  at  three  inches  apart  from 
row  to  row,  and  from  plant  to  plant  Then, 
as  with  the  layers,  give  a  gentle  watering,  and 
as  soon  as  the  tops  are  dry,  set  on  die  hand- 
glasses. In  ab<Mit  six  ireAs  they  will  be 
rooted.  T,  Applebt. 
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Thb  propagatbn  of  plants  by  cuttings,  is 
an  operation  of  frequent  use,  and  of  consider- 
able importance  in  all  horticultural  establish- 
ments. The  many  thousand  plants  that  are 
annually  propagated  to  embellish  fiower  gar- 
dens and  pleasure  grounds,  and  the  taste 
displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  colors,  de- 
mand the  greatest  skill,  vigilance  and  fore- 
thought to  prepare,  to  arrange  and  to  provide 
for  the  display. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  plants  by  cuttings  are,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  organized  matter,  the  assistance  of 
leaves,  a  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  accor- 
dant with  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  free 
drainage  at  the  roots. 

Whenthe  asoending  sap  reaches  the  leaves, 
the  water  is  discharged  through  the  minute 
invisible  pores,  and  by  the  decompositioa  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  separates  to  carbon, 
and  sets  the  oxygen  free,  a  vital  action  is  per* 
ormed,  by  which  the  sap  is  changed  into  the 


organic  matter,  or  descending  sap.  It  is 
then  that  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  supplied 
with  a  store  of  organized  matter,  which  ren* 
ders  the  parts  fit  to  be  employed  as  cuttings. 
When  removed  from  the  parent,  that  store, 
under  proper  management,  will  enable  them 
to  put  forth  roots  and  new  leaves,  and  develop 
all  the  parts  required  for  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  If  the  shoots  are  in  a  rapid  state  of 
growth,  full  of  rising  sap,  their  tissues  lax 
and  not  matured,  failures  may  be  expected  to 
attend  all  attempts  to  propagate  them  by  cut- 
tings. 

The  next  part  of  the  subject  is  to  inquire 
in  what  manner  the  leaves  retained  on  the 
cuttings  assist  the  protrusion  of  roots,  and 
the  development  of  other  leaves. 

As  the  removal  of  the  cuttings  from  the 
parent  branch  will  make  no  change  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  sap,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
in  circulation  in  the  whole  system  of  the 
plant,  and  it  is  the  office  of  the  proper  juice 
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to  deaoead  ia  the  outtings  to  the  joint  at 
which  it  was  ont;  when  its  dowawiard  coarse 
is  impeded,  it  aecumalates  there  until  a  cal- 
lus is  formed,  and  roots  are  protruded ;  the 
organized  matter  of  the  catting  is  diminished 
to  supply  the  development  of  roots,  and 
leaves  are  required  to  secrete  more,  to  re- 


place that  which  was  expended  in  the  forma- 
tion of  roots.  It  is  when  there  is  sufficient 
organized  matter  in  the  cutting  to  supply  the 
roots,  without  exhausting  its  own  vital  ener- 
gies, that  the  external  assistance  derived  from 
the  leaves  may  not  he  needed. 

Scitntific  American. 


HOW   TO  MIBMANAQB   A   QARDBN 


Under  this  head  a  facetious  writer  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  gives  some  capital  raps 
at  the  stupidity  of  some  gardeners,  and  at  the 
same  time  affords  most  excellent  instruction 
to  those  who  can  understand  his  irony.  The 
following  is  found  in  an  October  number,  and 
the  hints  will  prove  seasonable : 

Chapter  10. — If  you  have  a  greenhouse  to 
keep,  or  a  stove,  or  any  such  place,  especially 
a  greenhouse,  great  opportunities  will  occur 
for  managing  badly.  Glass  houses  are  sure 
to  tell  the  observer,  at  the  end  of  winter,  what 
amount  of  talent  of  that  sort  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  gardener,  or  of  the  amateur  who 
has  no  gardener. 

The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  by 
him  who  wishes  to  spoil  his  plants,  may  be 
classed  under  the  two  heads  of  heating  and 
airing ;  and  in  the  first  place  of  heating. 

Never  light  your  fire  till  the  last  minute 
ia  the  day ;  put  off  and  dawdle  as  long  as  you 
can ;  then,  when  the  cold  begins  to  be  sharp, 
make  up  a  rousing  fire  and  get  the  heat  up 
as  quickly  as  possible.  By  this  means  you 
may  accomplish  tiiree  things  of  importance  in 
mismanagement ;  you  are  sure  to  waste  half 
your  fuel,  you  may  crack  the  fiae,  and  you 
must  keep  your  plants  growing  at  night,  which 
is  the  wrong  time.  By  these  simple  means 
you  encourage  the  coal  merchant,  find  a  job 
for  the  bricklayer,  and  make  a  mess  of  your 

I)lants.  If  the  flue  is  cracked  and  the  brick- 
ayer  is  not  to  be  found,  the  smoke  will  make 
its  way  into  the  house ;  this  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  opening  the  sashes  to  let  the 
smoke  out  again,  and  of  cooling  down  the 
house  by  bringing  in  cold  air-4i  method  par- 
ticularly advantageous  at  Christmas  time. 
These  little  inconveniences  are  obviated  by 
lighting  the  fire  early,  and  getting  the  heat 


up  slowly ;  but  that  is  only  good  management, 
of  which  you  are  not  in  search. 

When  you  put  fuel  into  the  fire-place,  pitch 
it  in  as  far  as  you  can ;  in  that  way  you  will 
be  certain  some  day  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  blowing  up  you  flue — an  interesting  philo- 
sophical experiment  which  will  enable  you  to 
understand  the  effect  of  uniting  gases  so  as 
to  produce  an  explosive  mixture.  If  you 
bank  up  your  fuel  close  to  the  door  of  the 
fire-place,  this  cannot  happen ;  the  &t  will 
burn  better,  and  there  wiU  be  no  waste;  but 
that  again*  is  good  management  which  is  to 
be  avoided. 

Never  cause  your  flues  to  be  cleaned  of 
soot  till  the  plants  are  brought  into  the  house 
for  the  winter.  You  can  then  try  whether 
the  flues  will  draw ;  perhaps  they  will,  and 
then  you  need  not  have  them  cleaned  till  they 
catch  fire,  and  burn  the  house  down ;  perhaps 
they  will  not  draw,  and  then  you  can  have 
them  cleaned  as  well  as  at  any  other  time. 
As  to  the  dust  and  soot  dirtying  your  plants, 
why,  you  can  wash  them  again,  and  very  like- 
ly they  will  look  as  well  as  ever. 

Never  consider  with  how  little  fire  plants 
may  be  preserved;  that  would  be  good  man* 
agement.  On  the  contrary,  keep  the  heat  up 
well,  most  of  all,  at  night ;  in  tnat  way  you 
are  sure  to  have  tender,  pale  green  leaves  and 
shoots  with  pale  flowers,  and  not  many  of 
them.  It  is  surprising  how  delicate  ana  in- 
teresting a  collection  of  greenhouse  plants 
may  be  made  to  look  by  such  means-  As  to 
resting  your  plants  never  think  of  such  a 
thing ;  what  is  the  use  of  plants  at  rest  ?  They 
might  as  well  be  dead.  Keep  them  always 
growing,  and  fastest  in  the  autumn.  In  that 
way  you  may  depend  upon  bringing  them 
into  the  worst  possible  state  in  the  least  pos- 
sible time. 

Never  give  air  in  winte^ ;  plants  managed 
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as  is  here  suggested  oannot  bear  it.  Shut 
the  houses  up  close,  and  keep  the  fire  going. 
Why  should  plants  have  air  V  If  that  is  what 
they  waut,  they  might  as  well  be  out  of  doors, 
where  they  will  have  plenty  of  it.  As  for  their 
breathing,  and  in  that  way  spoiling  the  air 
about  them,  who  ever  saw  a  plant  breathe  ? 
If  it  did  breathe  we  must  see  it.  Wc  do  not 
see  it,  therefore  it  does  not  breathe. 

When  you  water  your  greenhouse  plant?  in 
winter,  take  it  cold  from  the  pump,  or  the 
tank  outside,  and  dash  it  over  them.     As 


they  cannot  feel,  the  coldness  cannot  hurt 
them  ;  and  it  saves  the  trouble  of  warming 
the  water.  An  amateur  has  been  known  to 
spoil  his  whole  crop  of  early  grapes  and  forced 
strawberries  in  this  manner ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  that  is  as  good  an  example  of  mis- 
management as  could  be  desired. 

Instructions  like  these  are  too  valuable  to 
be  mixed  with  others  of  a  different  nature, 
and  therefore  I  pause,  in  order  to  give  you 
time  to  think  them  over,  and  see  how  they 
can  be  made  to  suit  your  case.  K. 


Extract  from  J)owning*B  LetterB  frwn  En^mid. 
THE   NATIONAL    OARDEN   AT   KBW. 


I  have  just  come  from  a  visit  at  Sir 
William  Hooker's  at  Kew  Park.  He  is 
the  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew, 
a  short  distance  from  his  house,  where  we 
spent  almost  the  entire  day  together,  explor- 
ing in  detail  the  many  interesting  features  of 
this  place,  now  admitted  to  be  the  finest  bo- 
tanic garden  in  Europe. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  Kew 
gardens  have  been  given  up  to  the  public ; 
and  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the  spirited  admin- 
istration of  Sir  Wm.  Hookbb — so  well  known 
in  both  hemispheres  for  bis  botanical  science 
— that  it  has  lately  reached  so  high  a  rank 
among  botanical  collections. 

When  you  hear  of  a  garden,  in  America, 
you  fancy  some  little  place,  filled  with  bor- 
ders and  beds  of  shrubs  and  fiowers,  and  laid 
out  with  walks  in  various  styles.  Dispossess 
your  mind  at  once,  however,  of  any  such  no- 
tions as  applied  to  Kew.  Fancy,  on  the 
other  hana,  a  surface  of  about  two  hundred 
acres;  about  sixty  of  which  is  the  botanic 
garden  proper,  and  the  rest  open  park  or 
pleasure  grounds.  The  ground- work  of  the 
whole  is  turf;  that  is,  smoothly  mown  lawn 
in  the  sixty  acres  of  botanic  garden,  and 
park- like  lawu,  occasionally  mown,  in  the  re- 
mainder. Over  this  is  picturesquely  dis- 
posed a  large  growth  of  fine  trees — in  the 
Dotanic  garden,  of  all  manner  of  rare  species, 
every  exotic  that  will  thrive  in  Ensland — 
growing  to  their  natural  size  without  being  in 
the  least  crowded — tall  pines,  grand  old  Ce- 
dars of  Lebanon,  and  aU  sorts  of  rare,  de- 
ciduous trees.    Between  the  avenues  and 


groups  are  large  open  glades  of  smooth  lawD» 
in  which  are  distributed  hot-houses,  orna- 
mental cottages,  a  large  lake  of  water,  par- 
terres of  brilliant  flowers  for  show,  and  a 
botanical  arrangement  of  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees  for  scientific  study. 

In  the  center  of  a  wide  glade  of  turf  rises 
up  the  new  palm-house,  built  in  1848.  It  is 
a  palace  of  glass — 362  feet  in  length,  and  66 
feet  high — and  fairy-like  and  elegant  in  its 
proportions,  though  of  great  strength;  for 
the  whole,  frame-work  and  sashes,  is  of  cast 
iron,  glased  with  45,000  feet  of  glass.  You 
open  the  door,  and,  but  for  the  glass  roof  that 
you  see  instead  of  the  sky  above  your  head, 
you  might  believe  yourself  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Lofty  palm  trees,  thirty  or  forty  eet 
high,  are  growing,  rooted  in  the  deep  soilfbe- 
neath  your  feet,  with  the  same  vigor  and  lux- 
uriance as  in  the  West  Indies.  Huge  clus- 
ters of  golden  banannas  hang  across  the 
walks,  and  cocoa  nut  trees,  forty-two  feet 
high,  wave  their  tufts  of  leaves  over  your 
head.  The  foliage  of  the  cinnamon  and 
camphor  scents  the  atmosphere,  and  rich  air- 
plants  of  South  America  dassle  the  eye  with 
their  strange  and  fanciful  blossoms.  Most 
beautiful  of  all  are  the  trreferns,  with  trunks 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  lofty 
heads,  crowned  with  plume-like  tufts  of  the 
most  delicate  and  graceful  of  all  foliage. 
From  the  light  iron  gallery,  which  runs  round 
the  inside  of  this  tropical  forest-conservatory, 
you  look  down  upon  the  richest  assemblsge 
of  vegetable  forms  that  can  bo  conceived; 
while  over  your  head  clamber,  under  the  iri)n 
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rafters,  in  cbarming  lozuriance,  the  richest 
passion  flowers  and  other  vines  of  the  East 
India  islands. 

In  the  open  grounds  are  many  noble  speci- 
mens of  hardj  trees,  of  great  beauty,  wbich 
I  must  pass  by  without  even  naming  them. 
I  saw  here  the  oldest  Deodar  Cedar  and 
Arauoaria  imbricata  in  England,  each  about 
twenty-five  feet  high,  and  justifying  all  the 
praises  that  have  been  lavished  upon  them ; 
the  former  as  the  most  graceful,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  boldest  and  most  picturesque  of  all 
evergreens.  The  trunk  of  the  largest  Aran- 
caria,  or  Chili  pine,  here,  is  of  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  leg;  and  the  tree  looks,  at  a  dis- 
tance, like  a  gigantic  specimen  of  deep  green 
coral  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  I  was 
glad  to  know  from  experience,  that  these  two 
noble  evergreens  are  quite  hardy  in  the  nor- 
thern states.  You  may  judge  of  the  scale 
on  which  things  are  planned  in  Kew,  when  I 
mention  that  there  is  a  wide  avenue  of  Deo- 
dars, newly  planted,  (extending  along  one  of 
the  vistas  from  the  palm  house,)  2,800  feet 
long.  A  steam  engine  occupying  the  lower 
part,  and  a  great  reservoir  the  upper  part  of 
a  lofty  tower,  supplies,  by  the  aid  of  con- 
cealed pipes,  the  whole  of  the  botanfc  garden 
with  water. 

Now  that  I  have  perhaps  feebly  given  you 
a  co%p  (Tail  of  the  whole,  (omitting  number- 
less leading  features  for  want  of  time  and 
space,)  yott  most,  in  order  to  give  the  scene 
its  highest  interest,  imagine  the  grounds,  say 
at  2  o'cloek,  filled  with  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  men,  women  and  children,  of  all 
ages — well  dressed,  orderly  and  neat,  and 
examining  all  with  interest  and  delight.  Yon 
see  that  they  have  access,  not  only  to  the 
open  grounds,  but  all  the  hot-houses,  full  of 
rare  plants  and  flower  gardens,  gay  with  the 
most  tempting  materials  for  a  nosegay.  Yet, 
not  a  plant  is  injured — not  the  least  harm  is 
done  to  the  rarest  blossom.  Sir  William 
assured  me  that  when  he  first  proposed  to 
try  the  experiment  of  throwing  the  whole 
collection  open  to  the  public,  many  persons 
believed  it  would  prove  a  fatal  one;  that,  in 
short,  Anglo-Saxons  could  not  be  trusted  to 
run  at  large  in  public  gardens,  full  of  rari- 
ties. It  has,  however,  turned  out  quite  the 
contrary,  as  he  wisely  believed ;  and  I  learned 
with  pleasure  (for  the  fact  has  a  bearing  at 
home,)  that  on  days  when  there  had  been 


three  thousand  persons  in  the  garden  at  a 
time,  the  destruction  committed  did  not 
amount  to  the  value  of  four  pence  I  On  the 
other  hand,  the  benefits  are  not  only  felt  in- 
directly, in  educating,  refining,  and  elevating 
the  people,  but  directly  in  the  application  of 
knowledge  to  the  arts  of  life.  I  saw,  for  ex- 
ample, artists  busy  in  the  garden,  who  had 
come  miles  to  get  an  accurate  drawing  of 
some  plant  necssary  to  their  studies ;  and  ar- 
tisans and  manufacturers  in  the  museum,  who 
had  been  attracted  there  solely  to  investigate 
some  matter  connected  with  their  business,  in 
the  productions  of  the  loom  or  the  workshop. 

I  must  beg  you  to  tell  my  lady  friends  at 
home,  that  many  of  them  would  be  quite 
ashamed  were  they  in  England,  at  their  igno- 
rance of  gardening,  and  their  want  of  inter- 
est in  country  life.  Here,  for  instance,  (at 
Wimpole,)  I  have  been  walking  for  several 
hours  to-day  through  these  beautiful  grounds 
with  the  CouNTSSs  of  H.,  who,  though  a  most 
accomplished  person  in  all  other  matters,  has 
a  knowledge  of  everything  relating  to  rural 
life,  that  would  be  incomprehensible  to  most 
American  ladies.  Every  improvement  or 
embellishment  is  planned  under  her  special 
direction.  Every  plant  and  its  culture  are 
familiar  to  her;  and  there  is  no  shrinking  at 
barn-yards — no  affected  fear  of  cows — no 
ignorance  of  the  dairy  and  poultry-yard. 
On  the  contrary,  one  is  delighted  with  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  that  the 
higher  class  (and  indeed  all  classes)  show  in 
the  country  life  here,  and  the  great  amount 
of  health  and  happiness  it  gives  rise  to.  The 
life  of  an  English  woman  of  rank,  in  the 
country,  is  not  the  drawing-room  languor 
which  many  of  my  charming  country  women 
fancy  it.  Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  full  of  the  most  active  duties  and  enjoy- 
ments. But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
cool  and  equal  temperature  of  the  summers 
here,  is  greatly  more  inviting  to  exercise  than 
our  more  sultry  atmosphere  at  home. 

We  measured,  in  tne  course  of  the  morn- 
ing's ramble,  several  English  elms,  with 
which  the  park  here  abounds,  from  15  to  18 
feet  in  circumference.*  The  trees  in  Eng- 
land have  a  more  uniform  deep  green  tint 
than  with  us,  which  I  think  rather  lessons 
the  richness  and  variety  of  the  landscape. 

*  But,  after  all,  not  so  noble  or  beantiful  as,  in  their 
heads,  the  American  elms  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 
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Efortioiilttiral  Show  at  Clnoiimati. 


TuK  following  very  flattering  ftcooant  of  our 
ftutumnal  exhibition  which  we  strongly  sos- 
peot  was  written  by  our  friend  Barry,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Grenessee  Farmer : 

The  brilliancy  of  this  exhibition  took  us 
quite  by  surprise.  We  expected  something 
fine — we  were  aware  that  the  most  liberal  ar- 
rangements had  been  made,  and  that  there  was 
abundant  material  in  that  city  and  vicinity, 
for  a  grand  display ;  still,  as  we  have  already 
said,  it  took  us  completely  by  surprise,  so  ad- 
mirable was  it  in  all  its  parts.  We  felt  fully 
compensated  for  our  journey,  with  the  grati- 
fication it  alone  afforded  us.  We  have  seen 
some  of  the  beat  shows  that  Phitadelphia  or 
Boston  has  prodaced ;  and  although  this  was 
defective  in  the  display  of  pears  and  foreign 
grapes,  yet,  as  a  whole,  considering  the  arti- 
cles exhibited,  the  arrangement,  etc.,  we  con- 
sider Cincinnati  up,  if  not  a  little  ahead  of 
either ;  and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

The  show  was  held  in  asplendid  hall  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide.  On 
either  side  was  a  table,  the  whole  length  cov- 
ered with  fruits — not  liUle,  shabby y  half 
grown  specimens,  one  of  a  kind  —  but  superb 
dishes  of  those  magnificent  golden  and  crim- 
son fruits  of  the  west — Fall  Pippins  as  large 
as  a  man'*s  head,  and  peaches  that  would  al- 
most weigh  a  pound.  What  a  display  of  fruits ! 
The  "  Queen  City"  and  the  "  Mighty  West" 
might  well  be  proud  of  it.  Then,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room  were  three  tables,  with  a  walk 
between  each,  filled  with  flowers,  flowering 
plants,  and  floral  designa  The  center  table 
was  appropriated  to  the  designs  and  taller 
plants.    At  the  end  of  this  table,  just  oppo- 


site the  entrance,  was  a  decorated  arch,  sup- 
ported by  two  columns,  mossed  and  ornament* 
ed  with  flowers,  and  with  nuts  of  the  Buckeye. 
The  words  "  Buckeye  welcome"  were  taste- 
fully wrought  on  the  arch,  with  the  nuts,  and 
on  the  top  was  the  American  eagle.  This 
tasteful  object  was  the  handiwork  of  the 
Misses  Orange,  and  sold,  we  understood,  for 
the  sum  of  $50,  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 
There  were  many  other  very  beautiful  designs. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  room  we  noticed  a 
villa  residence  in  miniature,  by  Mrs.  Wm. 
Heaver;  the  grounds  all  laid  out  and  plant* 
ed  with  much  skill  and  taste,  and  just  oppo- 
site, a  very  pretty  design  of  a  flower  garaen, 
laid  out  ana  planted.  The  two  side  tables 
were  occupied  with  smaller  plants,  dahlias, 
etc.  Messrs.  Jackson,  Heaver,  Satsrs  and 
others,  exhibited  pot  plants,  many  of  which 
were  new  and  rare,  grown  in  the  best  manner. 
Indeed,  we  think  they  would  do  credit  even 
to  a  Chiswick  fete.  A  better  collection  of 
pot  plants,  and  better  specimens,  have,  we 
are  very  confident,  never  oefore  been  exhibit- 
ed together  in  this  country. 

The  liberal  management  of  the  Society 
brought  out  this  grand  display,  and  it  was 
well  rewarded.  We  were  glad  to  see  the 
great  hall  filled — thronged — evening  after 
evening,  and  every  visitor  go  way  delighted. 
One  thousand  dollars  were  received  at  the 
door,  and  six  hundred  dollars  were  received  at 
the  sale,  making  91,600  receipts.  We  con- 
gratulate the  officers  and  members  of  this  very 
excellent  Society  on  the  success  which  has 
crowned  their  efforts  on  this  occasion.  It 
affords  them  great  encouragement  for  the  fu* 
ture. 


Quer 

The  following  queries  have  been  received, 
and  are  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  He- 
view,  in  the  hope,  that  some  of  our  garden- 
ers will  be  induced  to  take  up  their  pens,  now 
that  they  are  frozen  out  of  the  soil,  and  an- 
swer them  in  a  common  sense  practical  way. 

What  objection  is  there  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  grapevine  on  trellises  in  vii»eyard  cul- 
ture, for  the  making  of  wine? 


ies. 

What  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  de- 
stroying the  curculio  on  the  Plumb  and  Nec- 
tarine ? 

How  &r  is  the  double  shift  in  potted 
plants  justifiable,  and  is  hard  pressing  of  the 
compost  proper  in  potting  ? 

Is  there  any  advantage  gained  in  making 
asparagus  beds  by  the  division  of  old  roots? 

Lexifgton,  W.  £. 
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The  BCanettil 


SosfB  time  in  tbe  yeur  1836,  or  it  might  be, 
1837,  my  master,  Signor  Manetti,  then  living 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  Lago  de  Como,  and  in 
wboee  garden,  (Oh !  what  a  beantiful  climate 
for  gardening)  1  was  growing,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  graft  and  bud  some  delieate  sorts  of 
roses  into  my  branohes.  I  was  so  foolishly 
good-natnred  as  to  Bu£fer  them  to  grow;  aye, 
oTen  to  nnrse  then  into  a  vigor  foreign  to 
their  natnre.  Alas,  that  I  should  find  suoh 
ingratitude  in  man ;  for  my  beloved  master, 
seeing  the  effects  of  my  careful  nursing,  im- 
mediately cut  me  in  pieces,  distributed  a  great 
portion  of  my  branohes  among  his  friends, 
and  the  remainder  planted  in  his  own  garden. 
I  felt  80  strong  an  attachment  to  him,  and 
sucli  lively  gratitude,  for  he  was  indeed  the 
author  of  my  being,  that  I  determined  to 
show  him  how  docile  and  kind  I  could  be. 
Accordingly  I  managed  to  put  out  roots  from 
every  shoot,  however  minute,  little  thinking 
of  the  consequences.  Guess,  then,  my  asto- 
nishment to  find  one  day  in  November,  a  part, 
a  yery  smaU  part  of  myself  with,  unluckily, 
roots  attached,  packed  in  a  saaall  box,  intro- 
duced into  a  large  case  called  a  "  bookseller's 
parceV'  ^^^  subdirected  to  a  Mr.  Rivers,  liv- 
ing in  a  small  obscure  village,  so  I  understood 
it  to  be,  in  England.  "  Alas  1  my  beloved 
Como,''  I  could  not  help  saying,  "  must  I 
then  leave  thee,  thy  sunny  skies,  thy  charm- 
ing waters,  to  live  in  eiile  in  that  foggy  Eng- 
land, in  a  village  with  a  barbarous  name, 
cpiite  unpronounceable  to  refined  and  musical 
ears — a  name  beginning  with  S,  and  ending 
with  A;  no,  it  cannot  be."  Such  was  my  box 
solQoquy;  the  end  of  all  this  was  my  safe 
arriyal  at  Sato — (I  cannot  write  the  remain- 
der,) my  being  unpacked  by  a  regular  enthu- 
siast, and  my  transference  to  a  very  pleasant 
locality  and  agreeable  soil.  The  coolness  of 
the  climate,  in  contrast  with  my  beloved,  but 
rather  too  warm,  Italy,  delighted  me ;  so  I 
determined  to  enjoy  myself  by  growing  as  fast 
as  I  could,  even  in  what  they  call  here  the 
''heats  of  the  summer."  Poor  creatures, 
they  know  not  what  heat  is  I  I  thought  my 
new  master  would  feel  so  delighted  with  my 
docility,  that  I  should  remain  unmolested ;  but 
no,  the  moment  he  found  it  ont,  (for  on  his 
planting  a  small  piece  of  me  the  first  season 
1  came  into  his  possession,  I  put  forth  all  the 
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roots  I  could,)  he  cut  me  ab8.oiutely  all  to 
pieces. 

My  axiom  at  the  outset  of  life  was,  the 
well  known  precepts,  **  Beturn  good  for  evil" 
I  did  not  forget  it;  and  every  cutting  rooted, 
while  my  ill-tempered  neighbor,  (Rosa  indica 
grandijlara,)  who  came  over  m  the  same 
case,  being  cut  up  in  the  same  wav,  would  not 
put  forth  a  root;  I  thought  then  he  was  wiser 
and  bettor  than  myself,  but  now  I  think  other- 
wise^ for  while  I  am  daily  making  friends  all 
over  the  world,  my  companiom  is  unpruned, 
untouched,  and  despised  for  his  selfiishness. 
To  pursue  my  narrative,  my  English  master, 
taking  advantage  of  my  docility,  propagated 
me  largely,  and  distributed  my  offspring 
among  his  friends  with  a  liberal  hand.  I 
cannot  trouble  you  with  all  my  adventurer, 
for  be  it  understood,  although  formed  into 
cuttings  innumerable,  my  spirit  was  not  di- 
vided, my  sympathy  remained  intact ;  I  am 
able,  therefore,  to  tell  how  that  my  master 
sent  me  over  as  a  valuable  present  to  a  place 
with  a  long  outlandish  name  called  Berkbamp- 
stead,  also  into  Hertfordshire.  Many  places 
and  persons  in  this  county  are,  I  believe,  very 
rude  and  barbarous.  My  new  master  at  this 
place,  Mr.  L.,  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  me 
with  a  very  affectionate  eye,  and  for  three  or 
four  years  he  insulted  me  very  freouently,  and 
cut  me  to  the  heart  by  saying,  "  What  occa- 
sion have  we  for  any  new  rose  stocks,  the  dog 
rose  is  good  enough  for  every  thing.  I  think, 
Mr.  Manetti,  you  are  a  humbug,  like  your 
Italian  fiddlers  andyour  English  master  who 
sent  you  to  me.  Here  I  lost  tbe  remainder 
of  bis  speech ;  he  has,  however,  lately  atoned 
for  past  neglect,  and  has  been  very  attentive 
and  respectful  to  me. 

My  journey  to  Cbeshunt,  alas !  has  not 
been  attended  with  the  like  result.  My 
friend  Bivers,  wishing  to  make  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  my  merits,  sent  me  to  his 
neighbor,  Mr.  P.,  some  five  or  six  years  ago, 
with  a  very  high  character.  Anxious  to  sup- 
port this,  I  grew  away  with  all  the  vigor  I 
could  muster,  for  I  found  the  soil  very  rich, 
cool  and  agreeable.  My  rival,  the  Dog-rose, 
growing  in  the  same  bed,  told  me,  with  a  ma- 
licious grin,  that  "  the  soil  was  too  good  for 
I  despised  the  innuendo,  and  grew  and 
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towered  up  above  him,  looking  down  upon 
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him  in  the  antamn  with  the  same  contempt 
that  my  new  master,  Mr.  P.,  looked  up  to  me, 
for  he  soon  began  to  find  fault,  and  said  that 
I  was  too  sappy,  too  Inxnriant,  in  fact,  good 
for  nothing.  Now,  this  was  really  very  un- 
just, and  I  explained  to  him  that  I  did  not 
want  so  rich  a  soil,  that  I  should  indeed  pre- 
fer Bag-shot  heath,  and  that  if  I  did  not  find 
friends  at  Oheshunt,  I  might  be  distributed 
among  his  customers,  and  perhaps  find  favor 
in  poor,  light  soils.  My  master,  however, 
seems  to  have  what  they  call  in  my  country 
'*una  testa  di  porco,"  a  very  expressive  term, 
and  would  not  listen  to  my  defence.  Were  it 
not,  therefore,  for  my  old  first  friend,  and 
some  new  friends  at  York,  I  should  be  in  a 
most  neglected  state ;  bet  I  hope  for  assist- 
ance from  you,  and  in  return,  if  you  ever  wish 
to  bud  me,  I  will  not  prick  your  fingers. 

Rosa  Manettii. 
Oard,  Chron, 
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Mr.  XUvers'  Nursery,  Sawbrldgeworth. 

Few  nurseries  afibrd  so  much  information 
on  matters  relating  to  general  gardening  as 
that  of  Mr.  Rivers'.  An  ardent  lover  of 
improvement  in  every  branch  of  the  business, 
he  is  continually  trying  experiments,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  always  interesting,  and 
often  highly  instructive.  Within  the  last  few 
years  he  has  erected  several  glass  houses,  in 
which  not  only  utility,  but  cheapness  of  con- 
struction has  been  the  objects  aimed  at. — 
Some  of  the  houses  have  only  a  beech-hedge 
for  the  ends  and  back  wall,  in  which  stakes 
are  set  for  the  support  of  the  roof,  while  the 
fronts,  (not  more  than  two  feet  high,)  are 
left  open.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  air  is  kept  up  within, 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  house  in  which 
although  glazed  with  sheet  glass  of  the  cheap- 
est ana  most  common  description,  no  scorch- 
ing or  burning  ever  takes  place.  One  of  these 
houses  contained  dwarf  fruit-bearing  trees 
of  some  of  the  finest  kinds  of  pears,  in  pots; 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum,  with  its  fruit  en- 
closed in  gauze  bags,  in  which  it  will  bang  on 
the  tree  till  December  or  later ;  and  also  a 
new  plum,  named  Reine  Claude  du  Bavay, 
having  a  fine  flavor  resembling  that  of  the 
Greengage,  but  ripening  its  fruit  a  month 
later  than  that  variety.  In  the  same  house 
were  dwarf  apricots  and  peaches,  etc.,  all  of 
which  appeared  to  be  in  a  thriving  state, ' 


and  the  peaches  were  producing  excellent 
fruit. 

In  other  houses  of  a  cheap  kind,  but  closed 
at  the  back,  front  and  ends,  vines  were  ripen- 
ing good  fruit  upon  the  rafters,  while  figs 
planted  out  in  the  dry  border  beneath,  and 
pegged  down  close  to  the  soil,  were  covered 
with  fruit  in  the  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment. On  the  back  border,  behind  a  nar- 
row sunk  path  running  up  the  middle,  were 
peaches  and  figs  in  pots,  in  which  they  are  to  be 
kept  permanently  in  a  healthy  and  fruit-bear- 
ing condition  by  means  of  root  pruning  and 
liquid  manure. — Gard,  Chronicle. 

Villa  and  Suburban  Gardening. 

The  purest  of  all  pleasures  may  be  de- 
rived from  a  garden ;  but  in  order  that  we 
may  enjoy  these  in  their  fullest  extent,  high 
keeping  and  order  must  form  one  of  its  dis^ 
tinguishing  features.  Gardens  frequently 
get  into  bad  condition  from  the  want  of 
method  in  the  management  of  the  labor  em- 
ployed. We  often  find  better  dressed  gar- 
dens where  only  one  man  is  kept  than  in 
others  of  greater  pretensions,  and  this  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  one  man  relies  on 
no  other  person  to  do  the  work  for  him ;  he 
knows  that  if  it  is  not  done  by  his  own  hands, 
it  must  be  left  undone ;  he  cannot  fall  back 
and  lay  the  blame  upon  another.  Of  course, 
one  man  can  only  ao  one  man's  work ;  but 
those  who  have  experience  in  these  matters 
will  understand  what  a  man  of  system  can 
do  compared  with  one  of  no  system.  These 
observations  apply  with  equal,  or  even  greater 
force  to  the  amateur  who  cultivates  his  own 
little  garden  during  his  hours  of  relaxation. 
The  first  rule  to  be  observed,  is  to  do  every- 
thing in  time ;  "  procrastination  is  the  thief 
of  time."  Suppose  a  few  rows  of  Peas  are 
to  be  staked,  or  a  row  of  Scarlet  Runners,  a 
box  of  Cucumbers  or  Melons  that  require 
stopping  or  thinning;  if  these  are  left  for  a 
few  days  beyond  the  period  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  attendea  to,  we  well  know  the 
check  they  receive  from  being  moved  about, 
which  is  sufficient  to  destroy  half  the  crop ; 
delay,  therefore,  not  only  tends  to  defeat  tne 
object  of  cropping,  but  it  ako  so  affects  appear- 
ance and  kindly  growth,  that  the  real  interest 
which  ffardening  pursuits  afford  is  blighted 
in  the  Dud.  Another  and  equally  valuable 
rule  is,  never  to  have  more  than  one  job  on 
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band  at  onoe.  Tho  importanoe  of  this  in- 
janction  will  be  apparent  on  a  moment's  re- 
fleetion.  Instead  of  anj  one  matter  being 
finished  when  it  ought  to  be,  the  whole  is 
delayed ;  consequently  all  suffer  alike,  whereas 
one  matter,  demanding  attention,  might  be 
aoeomplished  in  proper  season  if  followed  up 
until  it  is  completed.  But  independently  of 
injury  to  the  crops,  confusion  and  disorder 
manifested  everywhere  in  a  garden  must  rob 
the  proprietor  of  the  pleasure  he  seeks  in 
Tun  to  realize  in  it.  Let  us  also  draw  at- 
tention to  the  evils  of  such  a  system  when 
applied  to  plant  culture.  In  thousands  of 
instances  it  renders  the  plant  unworthy  of 
the  pot  in  which  it  is  placed ;  creepers,  if  not 
trained  in  due  time,  get  entangled,  and  the 
unraveliilg  them  injures  and  checks  their 
growth.  The  performance  of  the  operation^ 
too,  requires  treble  the  time  it  would  have 
occupied  if  effected  at  the  proper  period;  I 
therefore  earnestly  counsel  my  amateur  rea- 
ders to  do  every  thing  in  proper  season,  re- 
Aiembering  the  old  adage  "that  delays  are 

dangerous."  PnikRO. 

From  the  Oardentr^M  ChronitU* 
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Asparagus. 

Winter  Dressings. — In  the  first  place,  I 
never  root-prune  the  plants  by  tbrowiDg  out 
deep  trenches  between  tho  beds,  as  is  too 
often  done  in  very  many  cases ;  that  is,  by 
putting  over  the  beds  a  good  dressing  of  ma- 
nure, then  placing  a  line  down  the  side  of 
each  bed,  and  chopping  off  the  root  that  has 
found  its  way  into  the  alley.  Some  of  tho 
best  roots  have  thus  run  out  into  the  alleys, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  in  the 
spring,  say  the  month  of  March,  these  beds 
in  most  gardens  are  forked  over,  and  much  of 
the  soil  and  rough  parts  of  the  manure  are 
worked  back  into  the  alleys  again.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  comfort  to  tho  poor  roots  that 
have  been  exposed  throughout  the  winter  to 
all  weathers,  along  the  sides  of  these  deep  dug 
alleys. 

I  have  assisted  often  in  the  above  sort  of 
work  years  ago,  but  for  the  last  seventeen 
years,  I  have  not  dug  out  a  single  trench  be- 
tween the  beds. 

When  the  stems  are  cut  away  in  the  au- 
tumn, the  beds  are  cleaned,  if  weedy,  and 
carefully  forked.  A  thoroughly  good  dress- 
ing of  manure  is  put  all  over  the  beds  equal- 


ly, and  when  this  is  done  the  alleys  are  forked 
over  too;  while,  for  the  sake  of  giving  the 
whole  a  neat  finish,  a  line  is  put  down  on  each 
side  of  the  alley,  the  edges  made  up  a  little, 
and,  perhaps,  a  few  crumbs  from  the  alley 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  beds,  and  the  edges 
marked  out  with  the  point  of  the  spade. — 
The  work  is  then  done  for  the  winter ;  and, 
of  course,  the  asparagus  beds,  neatly  done 
up  in  this  way,  gives  the  kitchen  garden  a 
tidy  appearance  for  the  winter  months. 

Spring  Dressing. — In  the  month  of  March 
these  beds  are  again  forked  over  carefully, 
the  manure  and  soil  well  brok  n  up  and  mix- 
ed together,  and  some  of  the  rougher  parts 
of  the  manure,  with  all  the  rakings,  are  fork- 
ed into  tho  alloys  after  the  beds  are  raked 
over  nicely,  and  lettuces  are  then  sown  and 
planted  in  succession  for  the  summer  months. 

Cutting  the  Produce. — Now,  although  I 
have  been  a  cultivator  of  asparagus  for  so 
many  years,  I  have  never  been  an  eater  of 
this  much  esteemed  vegetable,  therefore  a 
thoaght  did  not  strike  me  about  the  best  way 
of  cutting  it,  until  one  day  some  seventeen 
years  ago,  when  I  had  an  abundance  of  heads 
to  cut  from,  all  of  good  length  above  ground, 
I  received  orders  for  asparagus  for  a  dish, 
and  another  for  soup.  The  latter  dish  was 
to  be  heads  all  green.  I  well  supplied  the 
cook  with  heads  green  enough  for  her  dish 
and  for  her  soup ;  and  a  first  rate  cook  she 
was.  The  next  day  when  I  waited  upon  her 
for  orders,  we  had  a  little  talk  about  the 
green  asparagus  for  the  table,  when  she  told 
me  the  asparagus  I  had  brought  her  the  day 
before,  was  the  best  she  had  ever  dressed. 
It  was  large,  of  good  flavor,  and  the  whole 
eatable.  This  was  s  good  hint  for  me,  for  it 
opened  my  eyes  greatly  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  asparagus  bed  altogether,  but 
the  matter  did  not  rest  here,  for  my  employer 
soon  found  me  out  to  praise  the  asparagus  I 
was  then  sending  him  in.  And  thus  have  I 
continued  ever  since,  year  after  year,  con- 
tinually receiving  compliments  and  inquiries 
about  It  from  innumerable  friends  of  my  ex- 
cellent employer. 

Of  course,  those  who  daily  eat  these  kinds 
of  vegetables,  must  be  the  best  judges  of  their 
quality ;  and  in  the  act  of  cutting  the  single 
heads  in  this  way,  taking  only  the  part  abat$ 
the  ground,  the  operator  can  select  the  best- 
doing  ;  and  however  inexperienced  he  may  be, 
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be  may  cat  a  dbh  of  asparagus  without  any 
loss.  Od  the  other  haod,  a  person  not  used 
to  this  work,  or  with  the  usual  bng  handled 
saw-tooth  knife,  for  catting,  would  make  sad 
hayoc  among  the  underground  shoots,  or  spoil 
hundreds  for  market ;  for  with  thrusting  the 
knife  into  the  ground  to  cut  one  head,  he  will 
probably  break  off  two  or  three  others  unseen, 
at  the  same  time.  This  old-fashioned  saw* 
tooth,  knife  I  have  not  used  since  I  cut  aspa- 
ragus aboTO  ground,  that  is,  level  with  the 
sojface  of  the  earth ;  I  use  just  what  knife  I 
may  happen  to  have  in  my  pocket  at  the  time, 
and  it  often  happens  that  my  penknife  is 
obliged  to  be  used,  from  having  no  other 
about  me  at  the  moment.         J.  Wsavxb. 

Cottage  Gardener, 
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From  the  Ohio  CuUhoaior, 
MANAGBBCBNT  OF  BEBS. 

I  offer  the  following  hints  to  those  who 
may  not  have  experience  in  the  management 
of  bees :  Make  your  boxes  of  good  quarter 
inch  lumber,  well  jointed,  so  that  the  millers 
cannot  deposit  eggs  at  the  top  or  corners; 
the  top  should  project  one  inch  all  round,  and 
instead  of  nails,  use  screws,  so  it  can  be  ta- 
ken off  and  put  on  without  disturbing  the 
bees.  The  size  should  be  about  twenty- two 
inches  high,  and  twelve  by  fifteen  inches 
broad,  (unless  the  swarm  is  small,)  as  it  is 
more  convenient  to  get  honey  from  large 
than  small  boxes.  Robbing  should  be  done 
immediately  after  the  swarming  season  is 
over ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  operation, 
if  you  first  tie  a  sheet  or  table-cloth  around 
the  hive,  so  as  to  keep  the  bees  inside,  and, 
as  you  raise  the  top,  sprinkle  the  bees  with 
water,  which  must  be  continued  more  or  less 
until  done.  An  expert  hand  can  soon  ex- 
tract all  that  should  be  taken,  which  must  be 
regulated  by  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
swarm.  Fasten  down  the  top  as  at  first,  and 
the  bees  will  willingly  and  rapidly  go  to  work 
and  repair  their  loss.  Place  your  boxes  on 
a  clean  plank,  under  a  shed,  closed  on  one 
side.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  raise  your 
boxes  on  one-inch  blocks,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  ventilation,  and  to  prevent  the  return 
ot  worms,  that  may  have  been  expelled  or 
thrown  down  from  the  inside  by  the  bees; 
then  split  a  few  elder  joints,  and  place  them 
under  the  boxes;  the  worms  will  go  under 
them,  and  by  removing  the  elders  once  a  day, 
or  every  other  day,  and  killing  the  worms,  it 


wiH  prevent  any  formidable  injury.  Tbe 
above  refers  entirely  to  common  boxes. 
There  are  many  plans  by  which  the  honey 
can  be  taken  much  easier,  and  with  less  in- 
jury to  the  bees.  Some  adopt  the  old  plan 
of  using  small  boxes  on  top,  which  does  very 
well ;  but  the  tops  of  these  boxes  should  be 
screwed  on.  I  have  constructed  a  faney 
improvement,  (in  which  I  find  I  was  ahnost 
superseded  by  friend  Mallory,  of  Bucyrus,) 
upon  the  last  plan,  by  adding  a  second  stovy 
to  my  boxes,  with  a  door  hung  on  small  bin* 
^es,  and  fastened  with  a  button,  and  putting 
in  a  box  or  boxes  large  enough  to  fill  it  up, 
with  glass  in  front,  so  as  to  witness  the  de- 
positing process,  and  to  see  when  the  box  is 
full.  1  screw  the  lids  on,  and  put  a  screw  in 
the  end  for  a  knob  to  puU  out  by ;  and  wheu 
I  wish  to  take  the  box  out,  insert  a  piece  of 
tin  under  the  box,  dosing  the  communication 
between  the  main  box  and  little  one,  then  set 
the  box  some  distance  off,  and  the  bees  will 
come  out  and  return  to  their  home.  The 
honey  can  be  cut  out ;  or,  if  there  is  another 
box  to  fit,  I  set  the  box  away,  and  cut  it  out 
when  wanted  for  use,  which  is  much  the  best 
way,  as  the  honey  will  not  candy. 

We  have  Dugdale's  and  other  patents  in 
use  in  this  neighborhood,  and,  when  properly 
attended  to,  are  successful;  but  I  think,  with 
the  same  attention  given  to  destroy  the 
worms,  as  shown  above,  that  it  will  require 
in  the  miller-catching  patents,  an  apiarian 
will  be  about  as  successful  in  accumulating 
swarms  and  gathering  honey. 

Bees  did  well  in  swarming  this  season,  and 
in  making  honey,  up  to  the  20th  July,  but 
since  that,  have  done  nothing;  they  have  not 
worked  on  the  buckwheat  as  usual. 
Bespectfully  yours, 

Jos.  C.  BuikNn. 

Champaign  Co.,  Sept.  21,  1850. 
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Plants  in  Pots. 

Your  Camelia  does  not  bloom,  because  it 
did  not  set  any  flower  buds  last  spring,  when 
it  made  its  growth  for  the  season,  and  it  prob- 
ably did  not  form  buds  then,  for  want  of  proper 
soil  or  water  at  that  time.  It  is  precisely 
during  the  two  or  three  weeks  while  it  is 
growing,  that  it  requires  especial  care.  At 
that  time,  plenty  of  water,  air,  and  sun,  and 
twice  a  week  some  guano  water,  will  give  you 
an  abundance  of  flowers  next  year. — Horti- 
culturist, 
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TuE  Greeiihoase  may  be  a  miserable  damp 
affair,  filled  with  sickly  plants  which  ill  re* 
qaite  the  labor  and  eipense  bestowed  upon 
them,  or  it  may  be  one  of  the  most  charming 
additions  that  can  be  devised  for  a  ooantry 
seat,  especially  daring  the  winter  months, 
when  all  nature  is  resting  from  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  summer,  and  every  tree,  and  shrub, 
and  flower,  is  disrobed  of  its  soft  vesture  of 
green  and  floral  ornaments,  of  varied  hues. 
How  frequently  have  we  fled  to  the  green- 
house for  relief  from  the  out-door  barrenness  of 
winter,  to  be  disappointed  by  meeting  simply 
a  collection  of  plants,  badly  kept,  or  indeed 
suffering  for  want  of  care,  perhaps  the  neces- 
sary result  of  a  bad  structure;  and  how 
seldom  has  it  been  our  good  fortune  to  be 
ushered  into  a  house  which  was  entirely  sue* 
cessful,  where  a  complete  mass  of  bloom,  re- 
lieved by  vivid  green,  and  every  appearance 
of  healthy  vigor,  made  us  forget  that  old  Bo- 
reas reigned  supreme  without,  while  we  could 
imagine  that  the  soft  sephyrs  of  a  sunny 
clime  were  fanning  our  cheeks,  mid  the  or- 
ange and  myrtle  bowers  of  a  tropical  region. 

Into  such  a  place,  gentle  reader,  allow  me 
to  introduce  you — that  is  if  you  choose  to 
overcome  the  distanoe  which  may  separate 
iu — ^for  such  a  greenhouse  does  exist  close 
by  me,  and  its  happy  proprietor  is  always 
willing  that  the  true  lovers  of  plants  and 
flowers  should  enjoy  with  him,  the  results  of 
his  admirable  skill  and  perseverance.  The 
readers  of  this  '^  Review,"  have  already  been 
introduced  to  Wm.  Rssor,  as  one  who  is  no 
theorist^  but  a  practical  philosopher;  one  who 
thinks  well  and  executes  admirably.  So  yon 
moat  not  be  disappointed  at  the  adaptation 
of  every  department  of  his  greenhouse  to  the 
end  proposed,  nor  at  the  happy  results  of  his 
anocessful  experiments.  Bo  not  for  one  mo* 
Bent  imagme  that  the  artist  has  given  you 
12 
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a  portrait  of  the  gentleman  whom  he  has  in- 
troduced as  the  genius  loci,  with  his  closely 
buttoned  surtout  and  proud  forbidding  air. 
You  may  rest  assured  tbat  it  is  no  likeness 
of  the  proprietor,  nor  intended  to  represent 
him,  but  simply  introduced  to  show  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  building. 

I  consider  this  the  prettiest  and  best 
greenhouse  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune 
to  visit,  and  am  very  sure  that  I  have  never 
seen  so  good  a  structure  for  the  winter 
blooming  of  plants:  nor  have  I  ever  beheld, 
in  any  greenhouse,  so  constant  lind  abundant 
a  succession  of  flowers  of  every  hue,  from 
November  until  May,  as  in  this,  and  I  have 
seen  many,  both  public  and  private,  in  the 
Eastern  States  as  well  as  in  tho  West.  But 
this  must  be  seen,  to  be  fully  appreciated ; 
its  beauties  are  of  a  kind  not  easily  describ- 
ed. No  one  possessed  of  the  slightest  ap- 
preciation for  the  beautiful,  could  be  so  dull, 
as  to  enter  it  without  being  at  once  impressed 
with  its  perfectness  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
object  proposed,  to  wit:  a  winter  garden  full 
of  flowers.  It  is  true  this  not  being  a  sale 
garden,  the  flowers  are  not  clipped  so  closely 
as  where  they  are  grown  for  profit,  but  the 
liberal  proprietor  deals  them  out  with  open 
band,  to  his  friends. 

This  house  is  fifty-six  feet  long  by  eigh- 
teen feet  wide,  and,  as  represented  in  the  pic- 
ture, it  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
about  it ;  the  front  wall,  which  is  of  stone,  is 
two  and  a  half  feet  high,  upon  which  rests 
the  sill  of  the  house;  within  this  wall  there 
is  an  air-chamber  of  two  inches  formed  by 
a  parallel  four  inch  brick  wall  that  rises  near- 
ly to  the  surface  of  the  border,  which  is  thus 
protected  from  severe  frosts  that  might  have 
penetrated  the  wall. 

The  front  and  end  are  of  glass,  and  being 
raised  by  the  wall,  allow  the  observer,  ap- 
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proaching  from  wttbont,  an  uniaterrapted 
view  of  the  beautiful  fiowers  vithin,  as  tbi 
eaves  and  glass  roof  are  above  tbe  range  of 
vision.  Tbe  roof  being  made  of  curvilinear 
sash  bars,  without  any  wooden  raflers,  ie 
light  and  graceful  in  ita  appearance,  and  ad- 
mits tbe  greatest  possible  amonnt  of  son- 
shine,  so  neoesBary  to  tbe  successful  growing 
of  plants.  Indeed,  I  consider  this  tbe  great 
excellenco  of  tbe  iron  rafters  or  lasb  bars, 
wbicb  may  here  he  described. 


Ftg.  6,  Ctomi  Section  of  Iron  Rafter. 
This  figure  represents  a  oross  section  of 
tbe  rafler,  wbtoh  is  two  incbes  deep  or  wide. 
A  represents  the  top  or  outside,  B  the  gut- 
ter or  groove  for  tbe  glass,  whiob  is  half  an 
inob  wide,  C  is  the  sbooldor  which  supports 
the  glass ;  it  is  wider  than  A,  and  so  arrang- 
ed that  when  the  rafters  are  fixed,  the  glass 
can  be  dropped  into  its  place  without  falling 
throogb. 


lig.  7,  itop  on  rafter. 

To  prevent  the  glass  from  sliding  down 

the  inclined  plane  of  the  groove  B,  slop*  are 

«Mt  at  istamli,  to  eheok  this  tendenoj. 


Tbey  ocoapy  the  upper  half  of  the  groove, 
and  tbeir  distance  apart  is  calculated  for  tbo 
siae  of  tbe  panes  of  glass,  which  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  tbe  apper  end  of  each  u  jost 
under  a  ilop,  and  tbe  lower  one  lapping  a 
very  little  npon  its  predecessor — aay  the 
IfaicknesB  of  tbe  glass  rests  upon  the  stop, 
as  represented  in  fig.  7.  This  is  much  neat- 
er and  better  than  the  bent  tin,  and  mnob 
more  easily  managed. 


Fig.  8.  Iron  Rafler. 
This  fignre  represents  an  iron  rafter,  but 
to  show  both  ends,  it  is  not  drawn  in  good 
proportion.  The  dark  line  represents  tbe 
groove  for  the  glass.  C  represents  a  pin, 
cast  at  each  end  of  tbe  rafter,  for  seenring 
it  in  its  place,  and  in  set^g  np,  the  pin 
should  be  perpendicular.  It  is  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  long,  by  three  quarters  of  an  ineh 
in  diameter,  to  fit  into  anger  holes  previously 
bored  into  the  wall  plates,  at  distances  to 
suit  the  glass  to  be  used.  Tbe  figures  1,  2, 
3,  represent  holes  which  have  been  previously 
drilled  in  tbe  rafters  at  similar  distances 
apart  in  all.  After  they  have  all  been  plaoed 
npou  tbo  plates,  rods  of  iron,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick,  are  passed  throngh  these 
boles,  and  through  the  inside  barge  board, 
and  Bfcured  with  nuts  screwed  firmly.  SmaU 
pieces  of  wood  are  introduced  between  each 
pair  of  sash-bars  to  keep  them  in  place. 
The  second  ooat  of  paint  is  applied  and  the 
glaiing  is  dme,  the  wotkmon  uring  boards 
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to  support  them.  For  a  vioory  the  rafters 
have  also  small  holes  drilled  at  intervals  for 
attaching  the  stirmps  for  the  vine  wires. 

The  architeotaral  effect  of  the  exterior  of 
the  structure,  as  represented  in  the  litho- 
graph, is  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  building 
being  well  proportioned,  and  a  peculiar 
charm  is  furnished  bj  the  curved  lines  sup- 
porting the  glass,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
is  apparentlj  in  continuous  sheets  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  The  uniformity  is  broken 
by  a  projecting  pediment  ten  feet  wide,  with 
a  sharp  gable,  constructed  of  the  same  kind 
of  rafters,  ornamented  with  pendants,  enli- 
vened with  an  octagon  formed  of  stained 
glass  in  the  front,  and  giving  entrance,  by  a 
door,  reached  by  two  or  three  steps.  Another 
entrance  is  made  from  the  piassa  of  the 
dwelling,  by  glass  doors,  which  open  upon 
the  floor  of  the  greenhouse  at  the  same  level. 

The  roof  inclines  both  ways,  but  the 
back  rafters  are  only  six  feet  long  and  made 
in  the  usual  manner  of  wood  and  very 
light  to  correspond  with  the  house;  the 
sash  are  hung  with  balance  weights.  The 
baek  wall  is  lugher  than  the  front,  and 
the  upright  sash,  extending  part  way  only, 
are  also  suspended  upon  hinges,  like  those  in 
fronts  so  that  abundant  ventilation  can  be 
furnished  to  the  plants.  Here,  too,  we  find 
an  excellent  contrivance  for  locking  or  hold- 
ing open  the  sash  at  any  point  that  may  be 
desired — an  apparatus  differing  from  any 
other,  and  remarkable  for  its  efficiency  as 
well  as  its  ingenuity;  the  result  of  study 
and  tact,  instead  of  a  mere  copy  of  previous 
inventions.  Hartley's  patent  rolled  glass, 
described  on  page  197,  is  used  in  this  house. 

On  the  front  and  two  ends  is  a  border  two 
feet  wide,  in  which  Mr.  B.  finds  many  plants 
sueeeed  better  than  in  pots.  Heliotropes,  Sal- 
vias, etc.,  flower  here,  from  October  till  May. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  now  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  covered  perfectly  with  theur  bril- 


liant  blossoms.  Hyacinths,  Pansies,  some 
kinds  of  Roses,  Primulas,  Polyanthuses,  and 
some  Climbers,  also  succeed  admirably  in  this 
situation,  and  keep  up  a  constant  succession 
of  bloom  throughout  the  winter.  The  Chi- 
nese Primulas  in  this  establishment  are  the 
finest  ever  grown  in  this  country,  and  would 
make  the  fortune  of  a  Canton  flower  mer- 
chant. The  Climbers  are  taken  down  and 
trained  outside  along  the  wall,  in  summer, 
which  suits  them  very  well,  and  prevents  the 
encroachment  of  red  spider. 

Within  this  border  is  a  pathway  two  feet 
wide,  which  communicates  with  one  behind 
the  staging  and  leads  to  the  potting-shed,  a 
neat  little  room  ten  feet  by  twelve,  in  the 
rear  of  the  house.  A  tank  in  one  corner  fur- 
nishes a  supply  of  water,  always  ready  to 
use,  and  sustaining  some  aquatics.  In  the 
center,  opposite  the  front  door,  an  oval  space 
is  occupied  by  a  table  of  appropriate  speci- 
men plants,  surrounding  a  large  vase  of  gold 
fish,  which  appear  to  enjoy  their  flowery  vicin- 
age. The  shelving  is  made  to  correspond  to 
the  pathway  crossing  the  stage  at  this- point, 
so  as  to  produce  the  best  and  most  showy 
effect  with  the  beautiful  specimens  that  are 
displayed  upon  them. 

This  house  was  heated  last  year  by  means 
of  hot  air  upon  a  modification  of  the  Pol- 
maise  plan ;  the  hot  air  furnace  being  under 
the  adjacent  dwelling,  was  used  for  a  part  of 
that  also.  At  present,  a  double  line  of  hot 
water  pipes,  two  inches  in  diameter,  has  also 
been  introduced,  and  this  being  below  the 
sur&ce  of  the  path,  in  front,  a  more  equa- 
ble temperature  is  maintained  in  every  part 
of  the  house,  with  less  fuel  and  more  heat 
than  before  obtained  by  the  furnace  alone. 
The  saving  is  effected  by  using  the  smoke 
and  waste  heat,  to  warm  the  water  for  the 
pipes;  it  is  carried  twice  through  a  boiler 
bloving  only  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  wa- 
ter to  be  acted  on,  and  answers  admirably. 
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BUDDED  vs.  SEBDLIKG  PBACHBS 


Ms.  Editor:  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
written  on  the  difference  in  hardiness  of  bad- 
ded  and  seedling  peaches,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  great  deal  more  will  have  to  be  writ- 
ten before  the  question  is  settled,  for  the 
same  reason  which  causes  the  difficulty  of 
settling  all  horticultural  questions.  Four 
things  combine  to  produce  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  persons  engaged  in  horticultural  pur- 
suits, viz:  climate,  soil,  exposure  and  treat- 
ment ;  and  if  every  cultivator  would  honestly 
put  down  his  experience  on  any  subject,  with- 
out reference  to  the  opinion  of  others,  we 
might,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  time,  arrive 
at  something  like  correct  data.  But  unfor- 
tunately most  persons  become  too  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  correctness  of  their  opinions 
on  these  subjects,  and  are  not  satisfied  unless 
all  others  become  satisfied, — witness  the  va* 
rious  preventives  of  the  depredations  of  the 
curculio.  I  have  been  much  amused  in  read- 
ing over  the  hundreds  of  articles  on  that 
subject.  If  a  man  succeeds  in  saving  his 
plums  one  season,  (which  is  generally  acci- 
dental,) by  merely  looking  cross-eyed  at  his 
trees  once  a  day,  he  immediately  concludes 
that  is  the  right  method,  and  that  every  per- 
son, who  does  not  follow  his  plan,  does  not 
deserve  to  have  plums ;  but  you  seldom  hear 
from  that  man  the  following  year. 

For  my  part,  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  save  more  than  a  few  specimens,  which  I 
effected  by  sewing  a  piece  of  musquito  net 
over  a  small  twig,  and  being  very  particular 
not  to  let  i6  touch  any  part  of  the  fruit,  for 
so  sure  as  a  plum  touches  the  net,  the  little 
rascals  will  find  it  out,  and  lay  their  eggs 
from  the  outside. 

Year  before  last  I  concluded  to  save  one 
tree,  containing  several  varieties,  from  their 
depredations.    I  ereetcd  two  poles  on  each 


side  of  the  tree,  from  which  I  suspended  a 
musquito  bar,  enclosing  the  whole  head,  and 
drawing  it  together  about  the  body;  every 
week  or  so,  I  would  open  a  small  hole  to  take 
a  peep,  and  was  highly  delighted  to  see  my 
tree  loaded  with  fine,  healthy,  half-grown 
fruit.  I  now  felt  sure  that  I  had  outwitted 
the  gentlemen,  and  began  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  the  net,  how  many  seasons  it  would 
last,  and  the  probable  value  of  the  crop. 
Feeling  so  well  satisfied  of  my  success,  I 
neglected  for  a  few  weeks  to  watch  them. 
On  my  other  trees — some  25  or  80  in  num- 
ber— the  fruit  was  all  stung.  About  the 
time  I  thought  they  would  be  ooloring,  I  con- 
cluded to  treat  myself  to  another  peep; 
when  lo !  and  behold  I  I  discovered  that  the 
wind  had  chafed  a  hole  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  net,  and  every  plum,  without  exception, 
was  stung,  and  consequently  I  did  not  get  a 
single  taste;  the  tree  must  have  contained  at 
least  half  a  bushel,  and  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  this  plan,  properly  carried  out, 
would  have  sayed  them. 

The  eurculio,  however,  is  not  what  I  start- 
ed to  discuss,  but  the  subject  of  stedling  vs. 
budded  peaches,  and  all  I  have  to  state  is 
merely  my  own  experience.  I  have  about 
two  thousand  trees,  1,500  budded,  and  50O 
seedlings.  Some  have  been  planted  eight, 
some  seven,  and  some  six  years.  The  first 
four  years  I  went  to  much  trouble,  in  worm- 
ing, trimming,  and  cultivating,  but  all  to  no 
purpose;  the  early  and  late  frosts  prevented 
my  having  a  single  peach.  Much  discour- 
aged I  partially  discontinued  my  exertions. 
On  the  fifth  year  I  had  a  slight  sprinkle  of 
the  most  splendid  and  delioious  fruit  I  over 
saw  or  tasted — ^about  twenty  bushels  in  all, 
the  seedlings  bearing  rather  more  than  the 
budded  trees,  but  inferior  fruit,  of  course. 
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Since  then  until  the  year  1850, 1  have  had  I 
from  50  to  100  peaches  on  all  my  trees,  and. 
if  there  was  any  difference,  in  point  of  bear- 
ing, it  was  in  favor  of  the  b added  trees;  and 
althoagh  I  have  fifty  varieties,  certain  kinds 
appear  to  be  more  hardy  than  others;  for 
instance,  Coolidge's  Favorite,  the  Heath 
Freestone,  and  the  Oldmixon  Free.  The 
last  year  the  trees  appeared  to  be  about  as 
prolific,  one  as  another — that  is,  taking  the 
sise  into  consideration,  for  some  of  the  seed* 
lings  were  nothing  but  peaches,  most  of 
which  dried  up  and  did  not  come  to  maturity. 
The  rot  in  the  rich  grounds  was  very  bad, 
destroying,  certainly,  of  some  varieties  one- 
half.     I  have  about  two  hundred  trees  on  a 


poor  side -hill  where  there  was  not  the  least 
particle  of  rot,  although  the  fruit  was  nearly 
or  quite  as  fine  as  that  growing  on  the  rich 
soil.  I  have  noticed  that  the  buds  were 
mostly  killed  in  the  winter  previous  to  last 
year,  having  had  a  late  fall  the  following  sea- 
son the  young  wood  and  buds  became  well 
matured,  enabling  them  to  withstand  the 
spring  frosts.  Now  if  that  is  really  the 
cause  of  the  last  year's  crop,  we  may  rea- 
sonably look  forward  to  another  crop  next 
year,  for  the  fall  has  been  very  favorable,  the 
wood  is  well  matured,  and  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle bad  yet  killed  that  I  can  discover.  Nous 
verrons,  T.  V.  P. 

Clermont  Co, 
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Mr.    EniToa:    Much  has  already  been 
written  on  this  subject,  and  many  methods 
have  been  devised  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
puncturing  of  the  plums,  nectarines,  apricots 
and  other  fruits,  by  this  insect.  Each  theory 
having  more  or  less  believers,  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  all,  but  all  theorists  are  wrong, 
in  supposing  that  universal  experience  would 
prove  the  truth  of  their  plans  under  dissimi- 
lar circumstances.     For  instance,  one  asserts 
that  pavements  are  an  effectual  remedy,  an- 
other assures  us  that  they  are  useless.  Hav- 
ing been  a  close  observer  of  the  trees  in  Mr. 
Longworth's  garden,  I  know  that  it  has  been 
c-minently  successful  there  for  many  years ; 
in  another  place  it  appeared  to  have  no  good 
effect,  and  was  discarded  by  the  proprietor  as 
useless,  though  to  my  mind,  the  cause  of  fail- 
ure was  very  apparent.    With  Mr.  Buchanan, 
"  the  Knockings''  have  been  the  ren^edy ;  this, 
too,  I  have  tried  with  the  best  results,  but 
another,  less  patient  or  less  determined  than 
Mr.  B.,  has  failed  with  this  experiment  also. 
Others  proclaim  the  advantages  of  salt,  lime, 


fresh  manure,  etc.,  etc.,  and  others  stiU,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  unfortunate  with  a  trial  of 
each  and  all  of  the  plans  so  loudly  recom- 
mended. 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  and  ob- 
server of  these  discussions  and  experiments, 
moreover  I  have  experimented  and  studied 
the  habits  of  the  insects,  thinking  that  any 
method  of  annoying  them  would  increase  the 
chances  of  saving  the  fruit.  I  have  syringed 
the  trees  with  solutions  of  salt,  saltpeter,  sul- 
phur, tobacco,  etc.,  and  have  smoked  the  trees 
with  tobacco,  none  of  which  appear  to  be  fa- 
tal, or  sufficiently  annoying  to  induce  them 
to- take  wing,  which  they  seldom  do,  except 
in  the  evening,  early  in  the  morning,  or  upon 
a  dull  cloudy  day. 

They  generally  ascend  the  tree  by  climbing 
up  the  stem,  this  I  have  observed  myself, 
and  one  of  my  neighbors  caught  a  considera- 
ble number  by  means  of  a  simple  trap,  made 
of  paper,  bound  about  the  tree,  tied  tightly 
above,  and  flaring  below  like  an  inverted  fun- 
nel.   I  hope  this  experiment  may  be  more 
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fully  tried  by  others  duriog  the  next  season, 
as  my  neighbor  has  great /ai/A  in  his  plan. 

As  the  result  of  my  study  and  observations 
I  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : — 

1st.  The  Curculio  is  rather  indolent  in  its 
habits  and  seldom  inclined  to  leave  the  tree 
upon  which  it  may  first  chance  to  alight,  so 
long  as  it  furnishes  it  with  material  in  which 
to  deposit  its  eggs,  and  with  shelter  from  an- 
noyance. 

2nd.  They  retire  from  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day,  and 
take  shelter  in  the  loose  soil  or  grass,  in  the 
shade  beneath  the  tree. 

3d.  They  can  fly  when  it  suits  them,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  they  do  migrate  by  this 
means  from  tree  to  tree,  during  the  night,  if 
needing  a  fresh  field,  or  if  disturbed  by  too 
constant  annoyance,  but  they  prefer  remain- 
ing stationary. 

4th.  They  generally  ascend  the  tree  by 
olimbiDg  and  can  seldom  be  induced  to  fly 
during  the  day,  no  matter  how  much  Ihey 
may  be  disturbed. 

5th.  A  smooth,  dose  pavement  around  the 
trees,  extending  as  far  as  the  branches,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  perfect  safeguard  against  the 


attacks  of  these  insects.  If  we  examine  into 
the  history  of  cases  where  the  pavement  has 
failed,  we  shall  find  grass  and  weeds  growing 
up  between  the  bricks  or  stones,  so  as  to  af-> 
ford  plenty  of  shelter  for  the  insects — such 
pavements  can  be  only  a  partial  preventive, 
and  I  should  rather  explain  the  failure  by 
this  suggestion  than  by  supposing  the  insect 
was  endowed  with  any  remarkable  instinct  or 
foresight  for  the  preservation  of  its  progeny 
which  ihould  prevent  its  depositing  its  eggs 
in  a  situation  where  the  fallen  fruit  would  be 
swept  up  and  carried  to  the  pigs.  It  does 
not  trouble  the  trees  that  are  surrounded  by 
clean  pavements,  because  such  a  suriace  af- 
fords it  no  shelter  when  it  is  inclined  to  dose. 
All  are  aware  of  the  discomfiture  which  is 
apparent  when,  by  a  sudden  jar,  the  insects 
are  precipitated  upon  a  smooth  white  sheet 
spread  out  to  receive  them,  instead  of  the 
grass  or  earth  in  which  they  could  so  readily 
hide  themselves. 

Other  means  may  be  devised  as  preventives, 
but  I  believe  that  dose,  smooth  pavemenU 
will  prove  the  most  effectual. 

Yours  respectfully,         I.  C.  Fbbbis. 

Pleasant  Ridge. 


RBPORT  OF  THB  STATB  FRUIT  COMMITTBB    OF  KBNTUCKT 


Thx  committee,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  digestiog  and  reporting  the  informa- 
tion received  from  correspondents  in  relation 
to  fruit  culture,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  result 
of  their  labors  to  the  Kentucky  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  and,  through  that  institution,  to 
the  Pomological  Congress. 

The  committee  remark  tbat  a  set  of  inqui- 
ries, similar  in  character  to  those  propounded 
by  the  chairman  of  the  general  fruit  commit- 
tee of  the  Pomological  Congress,  was  dis- 
tributed by  circular  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  persons  addressed  wore  solicited  to 
respond  to  said  inquiries,  and  they  state  that 
although  fewer  responses  have  been  received 
than  the  importance  of  the  subject  ought  to 


have  drawn  out,  yet  they  are  of  opinion 
many  facts  will  in  this  way  have  been  gath- 
ered highly  useful  to  the  cultivator. 

Location  and  Aspect  of  Orchards. — ^Per- 
haps nothing  would  be  more  serviceable  to 
the  inexperienced  cultivator  than  the  power 
of  knowing  in  advance  the  capabilities  of  any 
grounds  he  might  design  to  appropriate  to 
orchard  culture.  Inclining  strongly  to  this 
opinion,  the  committee  have  gone  somewhat 
into  detail  upon  facts  tending  to  shed  light 
upon  this  subject.  They  are  clearly  of  opin- 
ion that,  if  heretofore  there  was  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  the  facts  now  before  them 
warrant  the  assertion  that,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  the  highest  grounds  are  best  fitted 
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for  success  in  orcliArd  oulture.  Those  of 
great  eleration  being  subjected  to  snoh  in- 
creased cold  as  keeps  Tegetation  back  in 
spring  till  the  danger  from  frost  passes  b j ; 
while  smaller  andalations  upon  the  surface 
and  the  higher  strata  of  the  hill-sides  are 
supposed  to  part  with  less  of  their  surface 
heat  by  radiation  than  the  more  moist  low 
lands.  The  committee  are  in  possession  of 
a  well-authenticated  instance  of  the  effect  of 
absolute  hight,  furnished  bj  a  gentleman  of 
high  standing  and  of  the  most  competent 
ability  to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject. 
This  gentleman  has  owned  and  had  cultiva- 
ted for  many  years  a  farm  lying  within  the 
peach  district;  his  own  orchard  occupying 
part  of  the  slopes  of  hills  of  no  great  hight, 
inclining  gently  toward  a  riyer,  distant  only  a 
few  hundred  yards.  His  success  has  been 
marked  with  the  uncertainty  common  to  a 
fickle  Western  climate — ^that  is,  a  fruit  year 
and  a  failure,  or  perhaps  two  years  of  pro- 
ductireness  and  three  of  disappointment  in 
every  five.  Within  five  miles  of  his  farm, 
however,  is  located  a  hill  six  hundred  feet 
high,  and  which  is  thereby  made  visible  at 
his  farm.  Upon  this  hill  the  peach  crop  has 
not  failed  since  he  first  knew  it. 

In  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
cultivator  has  to  choose  between  places  vary- 
ing in  hight  only  a  few  feet ;  under  which 
circumstances  it  appears  that  elevation  se- 
cures a  greater  amount  of  heat,  by  keeping 
the  surface  within  the  range  of  moving  strata 
of  air  and  from  other  causes,  than  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  bottoms  or  depressions. 

That  they  may  be  the  better  understood, 
the  committee  freely  quote  from  a  topograph- 
ical survey  of  his  orchard  grounds  executed 
by  one  of  their  correspondents.  The  gen- 
tleman's site  occupies  the  midst  of  a  plain 
250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio  valley ; 
its  figure  is  a  parallelogram,  the  long  sides 
running  northeast  to  southwest  100  rods; 
the  short  at  right  angles  thereto,  in  length 
75  poles.  A  valley  heads  at  the  eastern 
short  boundary  about  the  middle  and  runs 
through  the  midst  of  the  orchard,  crossing 
the  lower  or  western  boundary  at  a  depres- 
tioa  of  52  feet  below  the  summit. 

The  sides  of  this  valley  ioclude  a  large 
portion  of  his  bearing  tr^es.  The  map  of 
this  survey  is  marked  by  horizontal  lines  at 
every  ten  feet  depression,  counting  down- 


ward from  the  summit,  so  that  one  sees  at  a 
glance  how  much  each  tree  on  the  slopes  of 
the  valley  falls  below  the  summit  of  the  plain. 
The  author  of  this  survey  remarks  that  trees 
situated  near  the  horizontal  line  of  30  feet, 
counting  from  the  summit  downward,  lost 
many  of  their  fruit-buds  on  the  lower  bran- 
ches during  the  winter  of  184d-'50,  while 
other  trees  of  the  same  varieties  at  higher 
elevations  preserved  their  fruit-buds  unhurt. 
Again,  that,  after  blooming  in  the  spring,  the 
same  trees  were  more  or  less  affected  by  frost, 
as  they  were  below  or  above  said  horiion- 
tal  line  of  30  feet — ^while,  moreover,  as  de- 
pression deepened  toward  the  lowest  point 
in  the  valley  the  injury  from  cold  increased 
until  not  only  the  fruit-buds  were  killed  in 
1849-'50,  but  also  the  small  branches  or 
spurs  themselves  on  which  the  buds  were 
growing.  Again,  the  surplus  waters  falling 
upon  the  plain  had  in  time  furrowed  out  a 
channel  which  crossed  the  southern  side  of 
the  parallelogram  running  down  one  slope  of 
the  valley  into  the  stream  gliding  through 
the  center.  Trees  located  in  or  near  this 
channel,  even  when  above  the  horizontal  level 
aforesaid  of  30  feet,  were  not  secure  from 
injury  like  others  on  the  same  horizontal  par- 
allel only  a  few  rods  distant.  To  give  an 
example  of  general  results,  he  states  that  the 
Heath  tree  on  high  ground  bears  this  year 
abundantly;  below  the  line  of  80  there  is  not 
a  fruit,  and  between  the  horizontal  lines  45 
and  60  he  has  some  dozen  thrifty  trees  that 
have  not  borne  in  eight  years,  although  in 
that  time  there  has  been  three  full  crops  and 
two  partial  ones. 

The  committee  have  received  no  account, 
written  or  verbal,  differing  materially  from 
this,  except  in  accuracy  of  detail.  One  gen- 
tleman states  that  his  peach  orchard  inclines 
gently  from  either  of  two  opposite  sides  in- 
wardly, but  that  the  depression  at  the  lowest 
point  does  not,  he  thinks,  exceed  five  feet ;  yet 
near  this  lowest  point  the  frnit-buds  were 
killed  last  winter  and  even  some  trees  de- 
stroyed by  cold.  Another  correspondent, 
residing  upon  the  flats  of  Beargrass,  a  plain 
which  is  unbroken  for  miles  in  extent  and 
which  would  be  one  great  morass  but  that  its 
lands  are  so  fertile  and  friable  as  to  filtrate 
the  waters  which  descend  upon  its  surface, 
assures  the  committee  that  only  high  lands 
are  suited  to  orchard  culture,  and,  as  proof 
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of  his  theory,  points  to  barren  trees  along 
the  margin  of  a  stream,  moving  sluggishly 
along,  almost  without  banks,  and  without 
carrent,  while  his  other  trees,  a  little  way 
off,  and  not  ten  feet  higher,  bear  well.  Still 
other  correspondents,  whose  orchards  lie  upon 
hill-sides,  assert  that  they  can  tell  in  spring 
where  the  line  of  safety  ends  and  that  of  in- 
jury begins,  and  that  they  can  perceire  the 
gradations  of  injury  grow  greater  as  the  hill- 
sides are  descended. 

The  cause  of  this  injury  will  doubtless  be 
found  to  consist  either  in  the  greater  inten- 
sity of  cold  prevailing  in  bottoms,  or  the 
greater  susceptibility  to  harm  on  the  part  of 
trees  located  amid  the  greater  moisture  al- 
ways present  there.  This  is  an  interesting 
question,  and  its  solution  will  require  many 
experiments  similar  in  character  to  those  pub- 
lished during  the  present  year  by  that  fast 
friend  of  science,  Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the 
Navy.  The  committee  have  thought  the  fol- 
lowing experiment,  though  not  conducted 
with  a  view  to  that  end,  calculated  to  shed 
light  on  this  subject.  On  the  14th  and  15th 
of  April,  1850,  at  night,  the  mercury  in  open 
air,  sunk  to  26^  above  zero,  and  every  unpro- 
tected open  fruit  blossom  was  killed ;  but  at 
the  same  time  a  tree  in  full  bloom,  surrounded 
by  artificial  heat,  with  a  self-registering  night 
thermometer  in  its  branches,  which  never 
sunk  lower  than  29^,  saved  all  its  fruit  alive, 
thus  showing  the  difference  between  safety 
and  destruction  not  to  exceed  3^.  Again, 
the  same  observer,  the  author  of  the  topo- 
graphical survey,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1849, 
had  one  thermometer  on  the  high  portion  of 
his  orchard  grounds,  and  another  in  the  bot- 
tom thirty-five  feet  lower.  At  1  A,  M.,  he 
found  the  thermometer  in  the  bottom  at  28^, 
and  being  surprised  to  see  that  on  the  hills 
33°,  changed  their  position,  but  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  there  was  a  difference  in  tempe- 


rature between  the  two  points  of  five  degrees, 
which,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  April  last, 
would  have  been  more  than  a  killing  differ- 
ence. An  acknowledged  ignorance,  both  of 
the  intrinsic  value  and  time  of  ripening  in 
respect  to  many  peaches,  pears  and  plums» 
now  in  cultivation,  forbids  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  offer  a  list  for 
general  cultivation,  or  to  propose  a  rejected 
list ;  and  they  would  further  remark  that,  al- 
though the  statements  herein  set  forth  are 
more  particularly  applicable  to  stone  fruit,  it 
is  only  because  their  comparatively  tender 
habits  render  them  more  frequently  a  prey  to 
ever  existing  causes,  than  the  hardier  apple 
and  pear.  The  latter  fruits  are  by  no  means 
harmproof. 

In  regard  to  preventives  against  the  as- 
sault of  the  ourculio  upon  smooth  fruits,  the 
committee  feel  called  on  to  state  a  few 
facts  and  experiments.  Several  cultivators 
have  this  year  tried  dusted  lime  upon  Mr. 
Young's  plan ;  others  have  tried  whitewash. 
Whitewashing  fails  to  cover  the  young  fruits, 
and  seems  to  be  inefficient,  and,  for  this  sea- 
son, dusted  lime  has  not  given  the  same  satis- 
faction, as  for  the  two  previous  years.  At 
present  the  committee  are  inclined  to  think 
failure,  (which  was  only  in  part)  attributable 
to  erroneous  impressions  as  to  the  stay  of  the 
curculio,  rather  than  to  any  want  of  virtue  in 
powdered  lime.  Several  experimenters  testify 
to  the  soundness  and  beauty  of  their  fruits  so 
long  as  the  limings  were  kept  up,  but  that 
the  curculio,  instead  of  disappearing  at  the 
end  of  a  month,  as  usual,  prolonged  its  stay, 
and  afterward  wholly  destroyed  some  crops 
and  greatly  injured  many  others  treated  with 
lime. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

L.  Young, 

Chairman  State  Fruit  Committee  for  Ken- 
tuckr. 


BDITORIAIi    RBMARKS 


Agricultural  Bureau. 

It  is  understood  that  when  the  General 
Government  have  done  talking  about  politics, 
they  intend  to  organize  this  important  depart- 
ment, which  deservedly  claims  a  portion  of 
the  regards  of  our  rulers.    We  of  the  West, 


entertain  the  most  exalted  expectations  of  the 
good  results  which  are  to  flow  from  the  judi- 
cious management  of  a  well  organized  agri- 
cultural  bureau.  We  live  in  a  great  agricul- 
tural region,  our  most  important  productions 
are  of  this  class,  we  can  furnish  food  for  the 
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world,  if  need  be,  and  have  plenty  left  for  our 
own  consumption.  Such  a  trade  is  not  to  be 
desired,  since  it  is  mucb  better  tbat  the  larger 
portion  of  our  agricultural  products  should  be 
consumed  by  various  artisans  and  manufactu- 
rers within  our  own  borders.  I  do  not  propose, 
however,  to  write  an  essay  upon  political  econ- 
omy, which  is  a  topic  that  is  too  extensive  in 
its  reach  and  bearings,  for  my  present  space; 
my  object  is  simply  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  claims  of  the  West  to  a  re- 
presentation in  this  important  department 
of  our  Government.  The  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  should  be  selected  from  this  por- 
tion of  the  country,  and  instead  of  being  a 
politician^  he  should  be  familiar  with  the 
state  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  science, 
among  us.  I  know  of  no  man  so  well  quali- 
fied for  this  plaee  as  J.  A.  Kinnicott  of 
Northfield,  Cooke  county,  Illinois.  He  is  the 
very  man — unknown  perhaps  in  politics,  but 
familiar  with  the  agriculture  of  our  great 
valley.  What  think  you,  Buckeyes,  Hoosiers, 
and  Western  men  generally?  Use  your  in- 
fluence to  have  an  officer  appointed  who  is 
acquainted  with  our  interests  in  this  great 
department,  and  who  will  attend  to  them. 


Thosh  Pomological  Reports,  over 
the  delay  of  which  tho  Editor  has  grieved  so 
much,  have  not  yet  come  to  hand,  and  he  is 
fearful  that  some  accident  must  have  befallen 
them,  or  that  they  are  ''locked  up  at  the  agri- 
cultural bureau  and  the  key  lost^*^  or,  that  the 
*'  two  secretaries  of  the  State  Board  are  both 
of  them  still  absent"  from  Columbus.  He 
did  think  that  the  very  flattering  notices  of 
himself  and  his  work,  which  were  made  by 
the  central  body,  were  in  earnest;  he  would 
think  BO  still,  and  will  be  most  bappy  to  re- 
ceive the  earnest  thereof,  in  the  shape  of  the 
documents;  meanwhile,  gentle  readers,  help 
him  to  be  patient 

Taiz  Report  ov  the  Kentuokt  Com- 


mittee, by  our  esteemed  friend  L.  Young, 
Chairman,  was  already  public  property,  and 
has  been  reproduced  in  this  number.  It  is  a 
valuable  and  interesting  paper. 


Ohio  at  the  "World'a  Fair. 

This  glorious  State  is  said  to  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  entry  of  some  thirty  ar- 
ticles at  the  Crystal  House!  A  State  of 
such  extent,  with  so  intelligent  a  population, 
and  furnishing  such  varied  products  from  her 
mines,  her  forests,  fertile  fields,  and  busy 
workshops,  will  certainly  do  better  than  that ; 
there  must  be  some  mistake,  else  how  should 
it  be  necessary  for  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture to  appoint  three  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body  as  delegates  to  the 
Convention !  « 

From  this  part  of  the  State,  several  articles 
of  manufacture  have  been  forwarded,  and  also 
some  of  the  delicious  wines  of  Messrs.  Long- 
worth,  Corneau,  Yeatman  and  others. 


STOVB8. 

The  powerful  article  by  Mr.  Downing, 
which  my  friend  Burr  Oak  noticed  in  a  pre-* 
vious  number,  and  which  has  been  deservedly 
copied  into  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 
may  have  a  serious  effect  upon  this  important 
branch  of -industry  which  occupies  so  mucb 
capital  in  our  city. 

The  ingenious  Messrs.  Besor,  ever  ready 
to  anticipate  the  wants  of  community,  have 
introduced  an  open  and  shut  Franklin  stove 
that  will  suit  all  tastes,  and  is  quite  a  deside- 
ratum. At  present  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Advertiser  for  picture  and  particulars,  or  if 
near  by,  to  the  stoves  themselves,  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  store  No.  25  and  27  Main 
street.  The  details  may  constitute  the  fiber 
of  another  anti-stove  article  in  a  future  num- 
ber. 


tfS*  Thanks  to  Mr.  Downing  for  his  fra- 
ternal notice  just  received. 
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Or^  Glass-House  for  the  World! s  Fair. 

The  building  will  be  2100  feet  long,  400 
broad ;  the  center  aisle  will  be  120  feet  broad, 
or  ten  feet  wider  than  the  conservatory  at 
Ghatsworth.  The  glass  and  its  iron  supports 
comprise  the  whole  structare.  The  oolurons 
are  precisely  the  same  throughout  the  build- 
ing, and  will  fit  every  part.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  each  of  the  bars,  and  every  piece 
of  glass  will  be  of  the  same  size,  namely,  four 
feet  long.  No  numbering  or  marking  will  be 
required,  and  the  whole  will  be  put  together 
like  a  perfect  piece  of  machinery.  The  water 
is  brought  down  by  valleys  on  the  roof,  and 
thence  down  the  columns,  and  it  has  in  no  in- 
stance further  than  12  feet  to  run,  before  it 
is  delivered  into  the  valleys  or  gutters ;  and 
the  whole  is  so  constructed  as  to  carry  the 
rain  outside,  and  the  condensed  water  in- 
side. The  building  is  entirely  divided  into 
broad  and  narrow  eompartments,  and  by  ty- 
ing these  together,  there  is  little  for  the  cross 
ties  of  the  center  to  carry.  The  building  is 
entirely  divided  into  24  places. 

In  short,  everything  runs  to  24,  so  that  the 
work  is  made  to  square  and  fit,  without  any 
small  detail  being  made  to  carry  out.  The 
number  of  columns  15  feet  long  is  6024;  there 
are  8000  gallery  bearers,  1245  wrougbt*iron 
girders,  45  miles  of  sash  bars,  and  1,073,760 
feet  of  glass  to  cover  the  whole.  The  site 
will  occupy  upwards  of  20  acres  of  ground, 
bat  the  available  space  which  may  be  afforded 
by  galleries,  can  oe  extended  to  about  30 
acres,  if  necessary. — Gard,  Chron.. 


When  an  implement  is  no  longer 

wanted  for  the  season,  lay  it  carefully  aside, 
but  first  let  it  be  well  cleaned. 


!•   > 


From  th9  LautBvUU  Journal. 
ICBTBOROLOaZCAL  QB8SRVATION8. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  accurate 
knowledge  to  witness  with  what  rapidity  the 
science  of  meteorology  Ia  winning  the  confi- 
dence and  favor  of  the  agriculturist.  But  as 
the  number  of  co-laborers  in  the  field  of  ex- 
ploration is  yet  quite  too  limited,  I  shall  per- 
haps best  subserve  your  wishes  by  confining 
my  few  remarks  to  details  suggestive  of  the 
advantages  which  may  be  expected  to  accrue 
to  the  arts  of  husbandry,  pomology  and  hor- 


ticulture, by  calling  in  this  science  to  their 
aid.  In  horticulture,  what  may  be  consider- 
ed the  greatest  triumph  of  the  present,  if  not 
of  any  age,  is  the  successful  growing  in  north- 
ern Europe  of  the"  New  Water  Lily,  a  gigan- 
tic native  of  the  equator,  one  single  leaf  of 
which  measures  more  square  inches  than  a 
farmer's  dining  table,  and  which  said  single 
leaf  contains  air-ducts  and  vesicles  enough 
to  displace  more  than  twenty  gallons  of  wa- 
ter— ^thns  enabling  it  to  buoy  up  the  weight 
of  a  man.  But  this  triumph  has  been  won 
by  a  meteorological  analysis  of  the  conditions 
by  which  this  lily  is  surrounded  in  its  natural 
habitat,  and  a  copying  of  the  same  in  its  new 
abode,  not  even  omitting  in  the  waters  of  its 
new  home,  the  almost  scalding  temperature 
and  whirling  motion  of  that  leviathan  of  riv- 
ers, the  Amazon,  in  whose  broad  waters  this 
remarkable  plant  delights  to  dwell. 

In  agriculture  there  are  many  plants  grown 
that  are  exotics,  that  are  introduced  either 
from  the  North  or  from  the  South,  and  that 
will  mature  best  as  grown  in  the  colder  or 
warmer  portions  of  the  growing  season ;  in- 
deed, I  think  there  are  very  few  that  fully 
answer  the  farmer*3  wishes,  planted  without 
regard  to  this  fitness  of  season.  It  is  true 
we  cannot  now  follow  all  these  plants  to  their 
native  wilds  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much 
of  water  and  how  much  of  heat  best  promote 
their  thrift.  But  by  a  series  of  well  conduct- 
ed meteorological  observations,  and  the  simul- 
taneous thrift  of  cultivated  plants,  nearly  the 
same  ends  are  accomplished.  There  is  no 
fact  plainer  than  the  truth,  that  this  know- 
ledge is  desirable.  The  true  inquiry  is,  do 
we  possess  it  ?  I  think  not,  and  I  will  refer 
to  the  culture  of  a  single  article,  both  to  prove 
a  want  of  this  knowledge,  and  the  agency  of 
meteorology  in  leading  us  to  truth.  The  ar- 
ticle referred  to  is  the  sweet  potato.  I  think 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Louisville  a  great 
deal  of  labor  is  thrown  away,  by  anticipating 
the  season  of  planting  this  esculent,  by  forc- 
ing it  into  the  open  air  before  the  mean  tem- 
perature has  risen  to  summer  heat,  the  plants 
remaining  stationary,  or  dying,  and  weeds 
taking  possession  of  the  ground,  thus  giving 
occasion  for  at  least  one  hoeing  more  than 
a  later  transplanting  would  require.  This 
opinion  is  founded  upon  the  following  facts — 
that  is  to  say,  I  have  grown  the  potato  for 
some  twenty  years,  and  I  think  the  planting 
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season  may  be  said  to  range  bet*^een  the 
middle  and  last  of  May,  sometimes  a  little 
sooner  or  later.  Once  only  in  that  time  I 
have  known  the  sweet  potato  to  do  well,  if 
planted  in  the  open  air  before  the  first  of  May. 
Again,  it  has  been  a  practice  in  my  family  to 
give  the  sets  in  the  hotbeds,  too  small  for  use 
at  the  general  planting,  to  the  servants  for 
their  patches  or  family  gardens.  It  has  been 
agun  and  again  remarked  during  this  twenty 
years  expenence,  that  these  very  late  plants 
in  the  family  gardens  of  the  servants  have 
secured  a  better  '^stand^' — a  more  uniform 
growth — and,  when  the  cultivation  has  been 
good,  a  yield  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  main  crop.  Again,  the  summer 
of  1846  was  one  of  the  longest  and  hottest 
experienced  in  this  climate,  the  mean  heat 
from  April  to  October  being  about  71  deg. 
This  season  was  too  long  for  tho  growth  of 
the  red  sweet  potato  planted  in  May,  and  it 
was  in  housing  this  crop  that  I  was  first  taught 
to  know  that  potatoes  may  be  ''frosi  biUen" 
before  it  is  yet  cold  enough  to  freeze,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  acquire  that  flavor  gene- 
rally supposed  to  result  from  the  action  of 
frost.  1  take  the  following  extract  from  my 
diary  under  date  of  October  11,  1846: — 
"  Cooked  on  the  9th  and  10th  two  lots  of  red 
potatoes,  supposed  to  be  over  ripe — the  root 
plump,  but  skin  blotched  with  dark  spots; 
eyes  at  point  decayed — ^from  whence  I  con- 
clude that  a  sound  sweet  potato  has  all  its 
eyes  plump,  however  little  developed,  whilst 
a  decaying  of  the  eyes  either  at  the  side  or 
end,  will  impart  a  bad  flavor  to  the  whole  tis- 
sue." These  facts  themselves  appear  to  me 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  belief,  that  the  whole 
of  a  long  summer  is  not  needed  for  growing 
this  potato,  and  that,  if  so,  it  is  false  econo- 
my of  labor  to  be  in  too  great  haste  to  plant; 
but  a  history  of  this  year's  crop  is  to  the 
point  and  conclusive.  The  past  spring  has 
been  cold,  dry  and  backward.  No  living  man, 
perhaps,  has  an  experience  old  enough  to 
oavo  seen  summer  crops  so  unpromising  at 
any  former  harvest  as  they  were  at  the  last ; 
sweet  potato  sets  had  hardly  begun  to  vege- 
tate at  the  period  they  were  transplanted  in 
former  years,  yet,  under  the  growing  influence 
of  a  temperature,  although  not  remarkably 
high,  jet  uniformly  so  throughout  July,  Au- 
gust, and  part  of  September,  the  yield  of  this 
crop,  brought  to  perfection  in  less  than  ninety 


growing  days,  is  considerably  above  an  aver- 
age in  quantity,  and  of  good  quality ;  nor  is 
any  part  of  the  result  ascribable  to  increased 
fertility  of  soil,  the  field  cultivated  being  an 
old  potato  ground  unmanured. 

The  pomologist,  in  search  of  useful  facts, 
will  from  this  science  derive  no  less  assistance 
than  the  farmer  or  gardner,  and  I  will  close 
this  article  by  adverting  to  a  single  experi- 
ment in  illustration.  In  1840,  strongly  sus- 
pecting intense  cold  to  be  one  of  the  causes 
producing  blight  among  fruit  trees,  and  aware 
that  (in  consequence  of  the  power  on  the  part 
of  trees  to  grow  for  one  season  after  receiving 
a  death  blow  in  the  trunk,  or  large  branches,) 
the  only  symptoms  capable  of  pointing  to  the 
true  harm  producing  agency,  are  often  oblite- 
rated by  time  before  the  casual  observer  sus- 
pects the  presence  of  injury.  I  then  deter- 
mined to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  uner- 
ring instruments  of  meteorology  as  sentinels 
to  sound  the  alarm  on  every  visitation  of  inten- 
sity of  heat  or  of  cold,  hoping  that,  if  either  of 
these  violent  powers  were  the  culprit,  I  should 
be  able  to  detect  him  "flagrante  delictu,*'  or 
that,  by  a  continued  record  of  facts,  the 
case  of  his  guilt  might  be  made  out  upon  the 
evidence  of  circumstances.  In  Kentucky,  the 
first  remarkable  spell  of  intense  cold  occur- 
ring within  the  last  ten  years,  happened  in 
December,  1846,  a  month  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  New  England  winter,  its 
mean  being  26°,  and  the  thermometer,  at  one 
time  for  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  not 
rising  above  10°  above  xero;  for  some  days 
the  expansion  of  trees  in  the  forest  produced 
a  oontmued  cracking  not  unlike  the  promis- 
cuous firing  of  small  arms. 

On  the  occurrence  of  a  thaw  and  imme- 
diate examination,  many  peaches  were  found 
to  have  the  bark  burst  throughout  the  extent 
of  the  trunk— the  bark  on  the  branches  of 
one  or  two  pear  trees  was  found  to  give  way 
to  the  touch,  and,  out  of  a  lot  of  sixty  hardy 
young  cherry  trees,  about  half  were  entirely 
killed,  or  so  injured  as  to  produce  death.  In 
a  small  orchard  of  plums,  measuring  six  in- 
ches in  diameter  and  very  thrifty,  about  half 
a  doien  had  the  bark  entirely  separated  from 
the  albumen — in  most  of  them  the  fact  not 
being  discernible  except  by  pressure,  and, 
when  touched,  the  bark  being  found  to  hang 
loosely  on  all  sides  of  the  trunk.  In  two  cases, 
the  bark  was  burst  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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peaches,  and,  on  making  any  two  horizontal 
sections  on  tbe  trunk,  the  intervening  bark 
might  have  been  rolled  off.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  these  plum  trees  all  died,  and  that 
the  first  outward  evidence  of  disease  or  injury, 
in  those  cases  where  the  bark  was  loosened 
but  not  burst,  was  a  gradual  shriveling  of  the 
bark  on  the  coming  of  cold  weather. 
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Very  respectfully, 


L.  Young. 


As  the  column  for  "  means  of  the  hottest 
months,"  was  defective  in  the  copies  of  the 
Louisville  Jonraal,  from  which  this  article 
was  copied,  a  telegraphic  despatch  was  sent 
to  which,  with  the  corrections,  the  follow- 
ing note  has  been  received  just  in  time  for 
the  present  issue: 

Springdale,  Jan,  10,  1851. 
Dear  Sir  : — By  request  of  the  Journal^  1 
send  you  by  mail  the  mean  of  the  hottest 
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months  in  each  year  from  1841-2  to  1849-50. 
The  years  are  made  to  conclude  with  Sep- 
tcmher,  by  request  of  the  Patent  Office. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  best  hours  of  observation  for  a 
correct  mean.  We  instituted  hourly  obser- 
vations for  two  months  in  order  to  test  those 
we  adopted,  to  wit :  Sun  up  or  just  before, 
2  P.  M.,  and  just  after  sunset.  Without 
entire  confidence  that  these  are  the  very  best 
periods,  still  we  have  much  faith  that  the 
results  are  iv  close  approximation  to  truth. 

Yours  Iruly, 

L.  Young. 
Dt,  J.  A,  Warder, 


»  ^»<» » 


Hartley's  Patent  Rough  Glass. 

I  have  for  nearly  two  years  been  trying 
rather  extensively  Hartley's  patent  rolled 
glass,  and  have  watched  with  considerable  in- 
terest the  various  accounts  of  its  successful 
application  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Chronicle,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  only  requires 
to  be  generally  known  to  be  universally  adopt* 
ed  in  preference  to  any  other  kind  of  glass.  I 
have  used  squares  forty-eight  inches  long  by 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  find  that  from  the 
smaller  quantity  of  wood  required,  the  great 
diminution  of  labor  in  making,  painting  and 
glazing,  that  there  is  an  actual  saving  in  price 
of  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  a  house  covered  with  ordinary  crown  or 
sheet  glass.  Its  practical  advantages  are, 
however,  the  most  important.  The  plants 
being  protected  from  the  injurious  evaporation 
of  the  direct  rays  of  a  scorching  sun,  require 
one-third  less  watering ;  their  foliage  is  of  a 
much  deeper  and  healthier  hue,  and  it  has 
that  peculiar  crisphess  to  the  touch,  indica- 
tive of  a  most  perfect  state  of  health.  I  find 
that  under  it  plants  are  scarcely  drawn  at  all ; 
in  fact,  not  more  than  if  planted  in  the  open 
ground  and  although  their  flowering  is  retar- 
ded seven  or  ten  days,  yet  the  bloom  lasts  so 
much  longer  in  a  better  state  of  preservation 
as  to  more  than  counter-balance  this  little 
objection.  For  Camellias  and  other  plants 
whose  leaves  are  liable  to  burn,  it  is  invalua- 
ble. One  strong  objection  used  against  it 
was,  that  during  the  winter  months  it  would 


lessen  the  light  to  a  serious  extent.  I  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  this,  but  do  not 
find  it  to  exist ;  similar  to  ground  glass,  the 
light  is  universally  difi^used  all  over  the  house ; 
and  although  the  southern  side  of  a  plant  may 
not  receive  so  strong  a  ray,  yet  the  majority 
of  the  leaves  receive  a  much  larger  portion  tf 
light.  I  have  used  about  two  thousand  feet 
of  it  chiefly  in  a  span-roofed  house,  seventy 
feet  long;  and  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  it 
that  I  contemplate  fitting  up  a  house  forty 
feet  by  thirty  for  specimen  plants.  In  all  iny 
pits  it  is  used  only  on  the  south  side ;  the  only 
objection  I  have  to  it  is  the  appearance  out- 
side, which  is  certainly  far  from  pleasing,  but 
this  is  one  of  minor  importance. 

W.  Wailes. 
New  Castie'vpon'the'  Tyne. 


4^»»» 


Leaves  as  Manure. — Leaves,  buds  and 
tender  branches  are  peculiarly  rich  in  the  veg- 
etable alkali ;  besides  which  they  contain  other 
organic  elements  derived  from  the  soil,  en- 
riching its  surface,  tending  to  prevent  its  ex- 
haustion, or  when  newly  applied — that  is  lo 
other  ground — to  enrich  it  more  than  super- 
ficially. 

Leaves — and  the  remark  is  applicable  to 
the  tender  branches  also — seem  destimed  by 
nature  for  the  manure  of  the  forest  land,  and 
indeed  of  groand  generally  wherever  trees 
grow.  The  roots  collect  the  inorganic  ele- 
ments essential  to  vegetation  from  the  soil, 
penetrating  deeply  and  widely;  the  leaves  de- 
tain and  store  up  a  certain  portion  of  them 
with  other  elements  derivsd  from  the  atmos- 
phere, such  as  are  required  for  their  growth  ; 
and  these  returned  to  the  soil  with  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  and  there  undergoing  decomposition 
are  ready  to  be  appropriated  again,  and  re- 
administer  to  the  process  of  vegetable  growth. 

Farmer^ $  Herald, 


•  m%m  > 


Snow  as  Affannre. 

Tue  most  characteristic,  most  beautiful, 
and  most  beneficial  occurrence  of  this  period 
of  the  year,  is  the  fall  of  snow.  It  is  not  onr 
purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  beauty  of  its  star- 
shaped  crystals,  nor  upon  its  magic  influence, 
over  a  landscape,  but  to  offer  a  few  notes 
upon  its  utility  to  the  gardener.  There  is 
now  but  little  doubt  that  snow  really  acts  as 
a  manure,  not  merely  by  killing  insects  and 
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coDYcrting  them  into  decaying  matter,  but  by 
actually  adding  ammonia  to  the  soil.  It  was 
an  opinion  entertained  by  the  earliest  philo- 
sophers, that  snow  contained  some  kind  of 
salt  beneficial  to  plants;  and  the  poet  Thom- 
son only  repeats  their  opinion,  when  he  says 
of  wintry  weather 

"  Through  the  blue  serene, 
Far  sight  too  fine  th^cthereal  nitre  flies. 
•    •    •    The  froBt  concealed  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul, 
And  gathers  vigor  for  me  coming  year." 

Liebig,  however,  by  actual  experiment  has 
shown  that  both  snow  and  rain  contain  am- 
monia in  quantity  quite  sufficient  to  be  mate- 
rially beneficial  to  plants.  Snow  also  acts  as 
a  protection  from  severe  cold  to  the  plants 
which  it  covers.    We  have  known  the  tem- 


perature of  the  air,  on  several  following  days, 
to  have  fallen  as  low  as  28^  whilst  a  ther- 
mometer, buried  six  inches  under  snow, 
never,  fell  during  the  whole  of  the  same  time, 
lower  than  32^.  Brocoli  plants  covered  with 
snow,  are  never  frosted  in  the  neck,  however 
cold  the  season  may  be. — CoUage  Gardener. 

Curious  Custom » — In  ihe  canton  Basle  in 
Switzerland,  there  is  a  law  which  compels  eve- 
ry married  couple  to  plant  six  trees  imme- 
diately afler  the  ceremony,  and  two  more  on 
the  birth  of  every  child.  They  are  planted 
on  the  commons,  frequently  on  the  high  road, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  being  full  of 
trees,  are  at  once  both  useful  and  ornamental. 
The  number  planted  is  said  to  amount  to  ten 
I  thousand  annually, 
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ArrLSOL's  SotrrncEN  Rural  Almanac,  and  Plan*! 

TATION  AND  QaROBN  CHmONICLK,  FOR  1831,  pp.  132. 

**  frecioium  quod  utile.'*  Washington,  Adams  Co., 
Miss 

This  work  contains,  beside  the  almanac,  a 
concise  calendar  of  operations  for  the  farm 
and  garden,  adapted  to  southern  latitudes, 
Also  much  valuable  information  on  rural 
matters,  occupying  five  pages  to  each  month, 
embellished  with  frequent  illttstrations  of  in- 
sects destructive  to  vegetation,  implements, 
ornamental  trees,  etc.  After  which  follows 
an  advertising  sheet,  in  which  will  be  found 
an  extensive  collection  of  fruit  trees  to  be 
had  at  the  "  Southern  Nurseries,"  Washing- 
ton, Mississippi. 

Thk  RcroRT  OP  THS  CoMM ITTEK  who  condacted  the 
Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Delaware  Co untv 
Inatitutei  with  the  Address  of  Jno.  M.  Broomall, 
Esq.,  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition — 
Chester,  Pennsylvanta,  1850. 

For  this  pamphlet  some  unknown  friend 

has  laid  the  editor  under  an  obligation.  From 

it  the  fact  may  be  gathered,  that  the  Farmers 

of  Delaware  County  take  a  deep  interest  in 

Horticultural  and  Rural  affairs,  and  not  onlj 

the  farmers,  but  their  wives  and  daughters 

too,  are  willing  to  work  in  the  good  cause. 


The  committee  furnishing  the  report*  are  half 
of  them  females,  and  many  of  the  judges  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  Evc*s  daughters  fair. 
The  Exhibition  seems  to  have  been  very  well 
sustained,  and  to  have  embraced  a  great  va- 
riety of  articles  of  every  description.  Th 
address  is  chiefly  historical,  and  therefore 
valuable  for  future  reference — ^very  flattering 
mention  is  made,  too,  of  the  influence  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  upon  the  habits  and  morals 
of  the  community. 

RxpoiTs  OP  THV  Exhibitions,  HorticnUnral  end 

Mechanical  of  Chester  County,  PeDDsylvania 

Spring  and  Fall,  1850, 

Have  been  duly  received  and  manifest  a 

deep  interest  in  our  favorite  pursuit,  existing 

among  the  Friendly  population  of  that  ancient 

county,  classic  too;  in  the  history  of   our 

country  immortal — in  my  boyhood  the  banks 

of  the  Brandywine  often  furnished  traces  of 

the  deadly  strife  of  former  years  in  fragments 

of  swordsi  muskets,  etc. 

Thx  Michigan  FAaunt,  Detroit,  Mich., 

Indicates  by  its  appearance  that  the  Farm- 
ers up  in  the  Peninsula,  are  of  the  right  sort, 
that  is,  the  reading  sort,  and  the  writing  sort 
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too ;  thongh  Mr.  Isham  eao  Boarcdy  boast  of 
80  large  a  list  of  correspondents  as  our  friend 
Batebam,  of  tbe  Ohio  Cultitatob,  wbo,  by 
tbe  by,  bas  again  been  gutting  on  a  new 
Head — and  a  rigbt  pretty  one  too,  tbe  letters 
of  tbe  title  being  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  fruits, 
grains  and  flowers,  put  togetber  by  tbat  in- 
genious artist,  H.  P.  Gengembre,  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

SooTBKKN  Agucoltueaubt,  NasliTUle,  Tenneifee, 
Janoary  N amber. 

Will  no  doubt  contribute  to  tbe  diffusion 
of  valuable  information  among  the  farmers  of 
tbat  Stote,  so  blessed  witb  soil  and  climate 
tbat  it  sbould  be  one  of  tbe  foremost  regions 
Id  Horticulture.    1st  No.  received. 

ThS  JoUIItAI*  09   TUB    NlW    TOU    AoaiCDLTUVAL 

Socnrr,  Albany,  eondaeted  by  the  correapond- 

iDff  Secretary  of  the  Board,  B,  P.  Johnston — 

Monthly, 

Contains  tbe  doings  of  tbat  body  wbiob 

controls  the  great  Fairs  held  in  tbe  Empire 
State,  and  is  a  valuable  periodical,  as  it  keeps 
its  readers  posted  up  in  all  tbe  great  agricul- 
tural movements  of  tbe  country.  The  Mete- 
orological tables,  furnished  each  month  by  J. 


H.  Salisbury,  Chemist  of  tbe  Society,  would 
alone  give  these  publications  great  value. 

Tm  Valuet  FARun,  St.  Lonls,  Misaouri. 

Continues  to  be  filled  with  interesting  mat- 
ter, among  whicb  I  am  pleased  to  observe 
some  articles  that  first  saw  the  light  through 
our  window. 

Rbpoet  of  thk  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Agricultural  Society — Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

This  is  just  such  a  report  as  should  ema- 
nate from  every  county  Society  in  the  State 
— ^full,  complete  and  neatly  printed  in  pam- 
phlet form.  The  State  board  of  Agriculture 
would  then  have  materials  of  immense  value 
wherewith  to  construct  their  Annual  Beport 
to  tbe  Legislature,  and  tbat  document  would 
be  creditable  to  our  great  Agricultural  State. 


The  Editor  bad  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain any  account  of  the  Lexington  Fair  of  last 
Fall,  until  within  a  few  days,  when  he  has 
received  it  from  H.  T.  Duncan  Esq.,  of  that 
city,  to  whom  he  tenders  his  thanks.  The 
Report  shall  be  noticed  in  tbe  next  number. 


ACKNOWLBDOBMBNTB. 


Many  kind  friends  have  sent  the  most  flat- 
tering notices  of  this  work,  and  as  some  of 
them  might  not  like  to  be  publicly  noticed, 
all  must  consider  that  their  kind  wishes,  and 
encouraging  epistles,  are  most  heartily  wel- 
comed by  the  Editor,  who,  in  this  undertak- 
ing, bas  little  to  expect  in  the  way  of  present 
emolument  or  honor,  though  he  works  on  in 
full  confidence,  that  the  great  West  will  free- 
ly support  a  periodical  of  this  kind,  if  it  can 
only  be  brought  before  them  properly;  at 
present,  witb  tbe  very  limited  means  of  reach- 
ing tbe  multitude  wbiob  tbe  Editor  bas  at  bis 
command,  tbe  subscription  list  is  swelling  to 
quite  an  enoouraging  length,  and  if  tbe  friends 
of  tbe  enterprise  will  only  be  prompt  in  fur- 


nishing their  quotas,  the  expenses  can  be 
met ;  more  subscribers,  however,  will  be  glad- 
ly welcomed,  and  tbe  moneys  thus  furnished 
will  render  the  work  more  valuable  by  in- 
creasing the  means  of  adding  to  its  useful- 
ness. 

To  the  correspondents  who  have  contri- 
buted so  large  a  share  of  the  most  useful 
matter,  the  readers,  as  well  as  the  Editor 
must  feel  under  great  obligations — and  it  is 
hoped  they  will  continue  their  efforts,  and 
encourage  their  friends  to  do  likewise — let 
none  withhold  their  mite,  but  rather  contri- 
bute each  atom  of  information  to  the  common 
stock,  and  thus  swell  tbe  tide  of  knowledge 
which  is  to  flow  through  these  pages. 
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METBOROLOaZCAL   TABLB. 

CINCINNATI,  DECEMBER,  1850. 


Thermom'r 


-     .2 


1(38 
2   48 

•3.49 
4:37 

#5    34 

6  30 

7  28 
8:  12 
9=26 


10 
11 


24 

31 


12    40 

13128 
14;  23 
15    38 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


40 
31 
28 
45 
33 
31 


22  138 

23  29 

24  lis 

25  :  32 

26  28 

27  125 

28  :  38 

29  I  28 

30  '  17 

31  ;23 


K 

es 


56 
62 
61 
40 
35 
32 
32 
21 
34 
33 
46 
49 
31 
35 
40 
42 
39 
44 
49 
37 
44 
39 
34 
30 
41 
38 
40 
40 
30 
26 
30 


Weather. 


Sourise. 

fog  &  var 

do 
variable 
cloudy 

do 

do 
cly  snow 
clear 
variable 

do 

clear 
variable 

do 

clear 
cloudy 
*  rain 
clear 
clear 
cloudy 

do 
clear 

rain 
cloudy 
clear 
c]y,8now 
clear 
do 
cloudy 

do 

clear 
BDoWjVar 


NooD. 

variable 
do 

clear 
rain 
cloudy 

do 
clear 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
cloudy 

do 

rain, 
clear 

do 
cloudy 

do 

clear 
rain 
cloudy 
clear 
variable 
clear 

do 
cloudy 

do 

clear 
cloudy 


Sunset 

cloudy 
rain 

clear 
rain 
cly,snow 
cloudy 

do 

clear 
cloudy 
clear 

do 

cloudy 
clear 
cloudy 

do 

do 
clear 

do 
cloudy 

do 

cUar 
r*n,snow 
cloudy 
clear 

do 

do 

do 

rain 
cloudy 
clear 
cloudy 


.35 

.65 

.40 


1.45 


2.05 


.35 


Inches 5,25 

Dec.  7lh,  Snow,  Inches 1.05 

25th,      "  «    30 

3l8t,      "  ••      50 
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Rain  and  snow  water,  Inches 7,10 

do  do        do     in  the  year 53,49 

Snow  In  the  year 28,90 

Mean  depth  of  rain  (and  snow  water)  for  11 
years  (1840  to  1850  inc.) 49,68 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 35,1 7 

Dec.  1849 32,10 

do    1848 42,14 

do    1647 35,23 

do    1846 40,57 

do     1845 27,55 

do    1844 40,87 

Mean  of  Dec.  in  the  above  7  years. . .  .36,23 

Clear  days  in  the  month, 9 

Variable  (cloudy  at  times) 10 

Cloudy  (sun  not  visible) 12 


Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

31 

*Max.  ante ;  or  maxim  am  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day. 


Clear  days  in  the  year 143 

Variable 171 

Cloudy 51 

365 

Highest  temp,  in  t)]^  year,  July  6 96^ 

Lowest     do  do     Feb.  4 0 

Coldest  day,  Feb.  4 — mean  of 6 

Mean  temp,  of  the  year 55,87 

do        do  of  the  last  10  years 55,54 

Calms  2  days,  and  more  or  less  on  9  days. 

Light  winds  on  a  portion  of  29  days. 
No  liigh  winds  in  the  month. 

Prevailing  wind  (as  usual)  westerly :  but  all  round 
the  compass  about  half  the  month. 

High  winds  occurred  on  portions  of  6  days  in 
March  and  3  In  April ;  seldom  in  either  of  the  other 
months  ;  but  notiiing  that  wonld  merit  the  name  of 
storm  throQghout  the  vear ;  and  no  notable  changes 
at  the  period  of  the  Equinoxes.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  pecnliarity  of  our  climate,  and  likewise  the 
very  rare  occurrence  of  high  winds,  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  all  tho^e  who  have  treat- 
ed the  subject  of  the  Meteorology  of  our  midland 
region. 

The  mean  temperature  in  all  these  observations 
is  tlie  medium  of  max.  and  min.  deg.  of  the  day. 

JOHNLE^ 

Corrections. 

In  the  first  number,  page  20,  top  line,  in 
tbe  article  oq  Landscape  Oardeniog,  the  word 
Norcbester  should  read,  near  Chester. 

In  the  second  number,  page  70,  among  tbe 
awards  of  apples,  there  should  have  been  an 
item  awarding  to  Robt.  Ncalc  $10  for  Dis- 
play. 

Page  121,  3rd  number,  middle  of  the  outer 
column,  **panjuice'^  should  have  been  pure 
iuice. 

NOnCB. 

All  persons  who  may  receive  this  Periodi- 
cal, will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  the  Editor 
by  paying  the  subscription  at  once,  as  this  is 
the  only  principle  upon  which  the  business  can 
be  conducted.  Those  who  do  not  wish  the 
work,  will  be  so  good  as  to  return  it,  nnlesB 
they  will  find  a  subscriber,  in  which  case  the 
new  name  and  the  money  should  be  remitted 
as  early  as  possible,  and  the  writer  should 
state  what  numbers  he  has  receiyed.  All 
monjes  will  be  receipted  for,  with  tbe  ensuing 
number. 


JMiV.   OF 
\iJR:!i<i\l!A 


...  - ,  _^.^ 

K*- 

^4^B 

Bfe&MiaKJt^y  :  -  "^    ^ 

^^^^^^ 

H^pR^  jP^  '^ 

H^^^  ^^jB. 

^ 

^'■4 

-  -^^j 

DiawTL  an  StdTiolijJtP  Gengejtvhre 


FEBEUABY,  1861. 


THB  BO  GALI.BD  ADTAHCBS    OF   CIVILIZATION. 


Wi  maj  witness  the  STidence  of  these  &d- 
T&QCes  on  ererj  hknd,  tbroDghout  our  conntrj. 
Many  of  tbe  progiesuTe  steps  are  ia  a  for- 
ward direction  and  very  agreeable  to  the  man 
of  taste  and  refioement,  still,  it  must  be  cdd- 
feved  that  this  u  not  always  the  case,  bnt 
that  tbe  progress  is  sometimes  so  energetic 
that  it  rebounds,  or,  as  it  were,  turos  the 
ooroer,  and  becomes  retrogression. 

During  tbe  early  settlement  of  a  wooded 
country,  the  great  labor  inoideot  to  clearing 
tS  the  forests,  mnit  have  cansed  tbe  pio- 
neers to  look  upon  the  large  trees  with  dis- 
&ror — they  were  in  their  way,  and  had  to  be 
removed  to  admit  the  sunshine  to  the  fields, 
and  to  make  room  for  tbe  plow  and  the  bar- 
row of  the  cnltirator.  This  was  a  work  of 
immense  labor,  and  as  wood  was  then  so  little 
needed,  that  there  was  no  market,  it  was  nc 
sary  to  destroy  it  npon  the  ground  without 
the  eompensation,  which  at  a  later  day  ao- 
eroed&om  tbe  sale  of  tbe  timber  and  firewood. 
In  early  dmes,  every  field  opened  to  the  suo- 
■Usa,  evoy  acre  of  corn  ground  rescued  from 
the  forest,  every  tree  that  was  brought  down 
from  its  haughty  eminence  and  laid  bw  upon 
tbe  ground,  was  a  step  in  the  maroh  of  im- 
provement, an  advance  in  oiviliealion. 

Whik  this  stale  of  things  existed,  would  it 
18 


be  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  people  who 
had  had  so  many  battles  with  the  monarchs 
of  the  forest,  oonld  look  upon  them  with  any 
thing  like  feelings  of  affection?  Would  it  ba 
reasonable  to  expect  that  tbe  persons  who 
had  expended  so  much  labor  in  achieving  » 
victory  over  them,  a  life  struggle,  shodl'ad- 
mirc  a  noble  tree,  how  vast  soever  its  pro- 
portions, bow  green  aoever  its  foliage  7  They 
eonld  only  behold  another  enemy  throwing 
itself  serosa  their  pathway  to  improvement, 
an  obBtadewhicbmnst  require  days  of  severe 
labor  to  hack  and  bew  down,  or  which  per- 
ohance  must  be  met  by  a  more  slow  and 
ignoble  warfare,  by  sapping  its  foundations 
with  the  girdling-ax,  cutting  off  all  supplies 
from  mother  earth,  and  leaving  its  withered 
body  to  drop  its  bark  and  lose  its  noble 
branches,  one  by  one,  as  tbey  yieldod  to  tbe 
rude  blasts  of  winter,  no  longer  able  to  re- 
tain their  relsUenship  to  the  trunk;  which  too, 
in  its  turn,  after  standing  for  years  a  mono- 
ment  of  tbe  pristine  greatness  of  die  Ibreat, 
must  at  last  suecomb  to  the  powers  of  destruo- 
tion  mthin  itself,  and  decaying  fall  proatiat*. 
At  a  later  period  in  the  civilisadon  and 
settlement  of  our  country,  the  growing  want* 
of  the  people  having  required  the  iotroduo- 
don  of  Steamboats,  Bail-roads,  and  OiUeft 
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men  soon  learned  that  there  web  a  maiiLet  for 
the  products  of  the  forests.  Trees,  which  be- 
fore had  only  been  regarded  with  disgnst,  or 
with  dread,  in  view  of  the  labor  required  to 
remove  them,  now  inspired  feelings  of  de- 
lighted cupidity — ^the  same  eyes  could  now 
behold  beauty  in  their  tall  trunks  which  ap- 
peared to  contain  the  equivalent  for  dollars, 
in  the  shape  of  keels,  gunnels,  plates  and 
beams  ;  while  the  gnarled  oaks  and  cypresses 
presented  crooked  knees  for  ship-building, 
and  the  knotty  walnuts,  in  the  prospective, 
charmed  the  eyes  with  the  b^utiful  curls  of 
the  veneers  that  were  to  be  cut  from  them. 
The  desire  for  the  dollar  then  took  possession 
of  the  pioneer,  who  thus  made  great  advan- 
ces in  civilisation — ^all  these  sources  of  wealth 
poured  in  upon  him,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
creased productions  of  his  extended  acres,  and 
the  vasUy  increased  markets  for  their  abun- 
dant produce,  until  at  last,  his  wealth  having 
puf^issed  refinement,  and  he  himself,  now 
living  in  and  through  his  children,  who  have 
had  the  advantages  of  education,  becomes 
more  thoroughly  civflised,  and,  in  some  instan- 
ces, can  even  enjoy  the  truly  beautiful  in  na- 
ture irithout  requiring  the  apposition  of  the 
utile  with  the  dulce.  Farm  joins  to  farm,  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  open  country  stretch  out  on 
all  sides,  with  broad  fields  and  good  plain 
houses,  set  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the 
open  sunshine  of  the  clearings.  Some  dis- 
cover that  they  have  too  much  of  this  sun- 
shiney  and  the  work  of  planting  is  commenced, 
in  an  attempt  to  restore,  in  a  degree,  the  for* 
est  trees  that  have  been  so  ruthlessly  extirpa- 
ted, and  now  some  even  begin  to  appreciate 
and  to  realiae  the  exquisite  beauty  of  a  lone 
tree  which  has  escaped  the  ax  of  the  de- 
stroyer. This  is  especially  the  case  near 
towns,  where  the  arts  and  taste  are  most 
Hkely  to  flourish,  but  here  it  too  often  occurs 
that  ih€  dollar  again  interferes  with  a  natural 
ebjeel  that  is  dear  to  the  lover  of  these  beau- 


tiful  monuments  of  the  past.  The  mania 
arises  for  changing  tracts  of  country  into 
"town  lots,*'  and  to  make  them  ^pear  more 
towniihf  the  poor  straggling  trees  that  had 
previously  escaped,  must  now  yield  their 
places  and  bow  before  the  Juggernaut  car  of 
civilization,  and  are  all  swept  away.  The 
roads  must  be  made  straight  and  level,  so 
that  many  a  beautifid  object  is  necessarily 
sacrificed. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  in  our 
community,  professing  so  much  good  taste, 
the  refining  influence  would  have  produced  a 
more  general  effect  upon  the  public  sentiment 
of  society  at  large,  but,  here  again,  a  disap- 
pointment  meets  the  observer,  who  may  have 
witnessed  the  results  passing  before  us.  Who 
that  has  ever  strolled  upon  the  glorious  hiHs 
to  the  east  of  our  city  and  rested  beneath  the 
shade  of  those  fine  old  trees  scattered  singly 
through  the  pastures,  while  looking  down  upon 
the  growing  city  at  his  feet,  has  not  blessed 
the  owners  for  leaving  him  such  a  boont  or 
who  that  has  ever  beheld,  while  passing,  and 
observing  from  the  distance,  the  charming 
effect  of  light  and  shade  produced  by  their 
lengthened  shadows  stretching  across  the 
gentle  slopes  of  velvety  green  turC  will  not 
now  grieve  to  find  that  the  cupidity  of  maa 
has  sacrificed  this  enjoyment,  which  was  a 
blessing  common  to  all  who  chose  to  appro* 
date  it  ?  Alas !  another  and  the  last  instance 
of  deliberate  and  wilful  sacrilege  of  this  sort 
remains  to  be  recorded : — The  beautiful  Ebn 
tree  at  the  end  of  the  street  in  Mount  Auburn, 
which  every  one  has  admired  who  passed  that 
way  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  which  would 
have  continued  to  be  a  fertile  source  of  hap* 
piness  to  every  passer,  for  half  a  century  to 
come,  it  too  has  faUen  I  Besides  its  intrimde 
beauty,  it  had  become  a  land-mark,  by  being 
just  upon  the  line  bounding  the  recent  addi* 
tion  to  the  city — alas,  city  life  has  been  the 
deathof  it  I    But  why  or  wberafiffe,  does  not 
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JippMr;  flioce  it  wts  not  b  tbe  wfty  either  of 
the  street  or  of  the  aide^welk,  but  waa  be- 
tween tbe  two,  ezaetly  where  it  shodd  have 
been,  to  be  rf  tbe  greatest  possible  value  to 
shelter  tbe  pedestrian,  and  to  cheer  with  its 
refreshing  shade,  those  who  rode  beneath  its 
waving  branches.  With  delight  I  have  year  by 
year  watched  its  early  blossoms,  its  winged 
firoit,  and  its  nmbrageoos  foliage ;  and,  in  the 
pelting  summer  shower,  have  shielded  myself 
from  the  driving  rain  by  cowering  close  to  its 
kindly  {ffotcotbg  stem.  Now,  some  civilizer 
wants  a  road  opened  just  from  this  point,  and 
his  land  is  too  valuable  to  allow  of  any  devia- 
tion from  the  direct  course,  so  as  to  save  this 
old  monarch  for  the  admiring  gaze  of  another 
generation  of  mortals  I  it  is  gone! 

Civilized  man  is  not  always  so  barbarous, 
especially  whoa  some  prominent  event  of  his- 
tory may  have  attached  a  fortuitous  charm  to 
an  object  of  this  kind.  This,  too,  perhaps,  is 
owing  to  the  less  hasty  advance  of  civiUsation 
in  other  places.  The  Treaty  tree  of  I^enn, 
near  Philabelphiay  was  so  revered  by  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  was  for  many  years  sustained  and 
fostered  by  artificial  means,  and  protected  in 
every  way,  until  at  length  the  devouring  ele- 
ments efifected  its  destruction,  but  not  until 
the  results  of  that  unbroken  treaty,  the  rati- 
fication of  which  it  had  witnessed,  had  spread 
far  and  wide,  into  a  proud  Btate. 

At  Flushing,  Long  Island,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fertile  gardens,  there  is  still  preserved, 
and  carefully  protected  from  injury,  one  of  the 
fine  old  oaks,  beneath  the  shadow  of  which 
the  distiaguished  teacher  Fox,  when  on  his 
religious  mission,  was  wont  to  preach,  in 
early  times,  whenever  the  'goodlie  oompanie' 
was  too  numerous  to  meet  within  the  hospi- 
table walls  of  that  antique  mansion,  and  home 
of  pure  and  liberal  principles,  well  known  to 
all  antiquarians  who  visit  Flushing. 

Hartford  is  immortalised  by  its  CHAKTia 
04K,  wbiok  baa  far  oeatories  looked  down  up* 


on  the  fertile  vaUey  of  the  Connecticut,  whi]0 
the  descendants  of  those  who  secured  within 
its  trunk  the  charter  of  their  liberties,  nearly 
two  hundred  year  ago  —  still  fondly  and 
reverentially  look  up  to  it  as  the  custodian  of 
their  rights,  and  extend  to  it  the  most  assidu- 
ous care  and  attention. 

While  admiring  the  wide  streets,  fine  build- 
ings and  all  the  classic  objects  of  Cambridge, 
with  so  many  things  to  excite  the  beholder's 
admiration  for  the  works  of  man,  presenting 
themselves  abundantly  on  every  side,  who 
could  pass  unmoved  when  he  met  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  broad  avenues  a  magnificent  tree, 
monarch  of  the  way,  fiioging  its  branches  wide 
and  free*— and  secured  from  injury  by  a  hand- 
some iron  fence  ?  Who  would  not  fed  a  re- 
spectful admiratiim,  if  9othing  more,  on  hearing 
that  the  noble  olject  before  him,  and  aboTO 
him,  was  the  Washington  tree,  under  which 
the  father  of  his  country  had  encamped  with 
his  staff,  and  where  duly  prayers  were  offered 
for  the  salvation  of  their  homes  by  the  whole 
army.  Such  reflections  made  the  place  doubly 
interesting  and  excited  a  reverential  feelii^ 
which  continues  and  will  continue  whenever 
I  behold  such  a  connecting  link,  between  the 
the  present  and  the  past— a  living  memoriiJ 
of  what  has  been  — a  silent  though  eloquent 
preacher  I  Long  may  it  stand  and  be  eare^ 
fully  preserved  by  tbe  pious  efforts  of  thoae 
who  have  so  wisely  and  thoughtfully  extend- 
ed a  protecting  hand  to  guard  it  from  injury  I 

ShaU  not  we  too  preserve  some  such  living 
monuments  to  associate  us  with  the  past? 
Must  every  connecting  link  be  broken  7  Qb, 
fellow  country-men  and  fair  daughters  of  the 
West,  let  me  appeal  to  you  to  exert  your  in- 
fluence to  preserve  some  tokens  for  a  future 
age,  some  living  memorial  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  our  country,  in  eifery  town  and  vil- 
lage, to  which  the  eyes  of  thegenerations  which 
are  to  follow  us  may  be  directed,  as  to  a  wit- 
ness of  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  an 
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evidence  of  tbe  state  of  civilizatioii  and  refine- 
ment of  sentiment  existing  among  us.  Let 
it  not  be  siud  of  us  that  we  lived  in  the  Iron 
Age  of  onr  oonntry,  sacrificing  every  thing  to 


the  hard  mies  of  utility,  but  that  our  refine- 
ment  had  reached  snob  a  point,  that  our 
progress  in  matters  of  taste  eonsisted  of  veri- 
table Advakoxs  or  CmuzAnov. 


VXNB7ARD  MEMORANDA. 


Doctor  Wabdib:  I  observe  in  a  late 
number  of  the  New  York  Agriculturist,  a 
letter  from  Doctor  Moshib.  I  deem  him  one 
of  our  most  intelligent  vine  culturists,  and 
presume  his  manuscript  is  mis-printed.  He 
says,  "  we  have  no  vineyards  that  have  been 
established  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen 
years.'*  The  son-in-law,  sons  and  grand- 
children of  my  earliest  vine  dresser,  Mr. 
Ammen,  are  still  in  my  vineyard,  and  have 
been  there  twenty-right  years,  or  if  of  younger 
age,  bom  at  the  vineyard.  The  old  man,  as 
I  have  stated,  died  a  few  years  since  of  Cholera, 
refusing  all  medicine.  '*  I  not  take  any,'*  said 
the  old  man,  **  What  I  live  for?  My  .grapes 
all  rotten,  I  make  no  wine."  I  have  several 
other  vineyards,  planted  a  few  years  after. 
Dr.  Mosher  says,  "one  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  of  grapes,  well  assorted,  will  yield 
three  hundred  gallons  of  wine."  I  hold  that 
they  will  yield  six  hundred  gallons.  He  gives 
the  cost  of  benching,  and  trenching,  and 
planting  an  acre  of  grapes,  at  $800.  I  had 
several  acres  benched,  trenched  and  planted 
in  cuttings,  last  spring,  cost  from  (75  to  (85 
per  acre.  Dr.  Mosher  says,  "a  south  and 
south  eastern  exposure  is  best "  Such  an 
exposure  in  the  cool  climates  of  Europe  is 


important.  With  our  hot  sun,  a  southern 
exposure  is  too  often  too  hot.  Boots  coat 
much  more  than  cuttings,  without  a  corres- 
ponding benefit.  I  plant  two  cuttings  in 
each  hill,  joined  at  the  top  and  separated  at 
the  bottom.  If  both  grow,  one  of  them  can 
be  removed  without  disturbing  the  roots  of 
the  other.  I  plant  the  cuttings  down  to  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  cover  the  tops  an 
inch  thick  with  earth.  I  should  prefer  to 
plant  in  the  fall ;  if  not  done  in  the  Ml,  early 
in  the  spring.  I  plant  cuttings  for  future  use, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  in  a  stiff,  moist, 
soil,  and  scarcely  lose  five  plants  in  a  hundred. 
In  pruning,  our  practice  demands  a  change. 
Our  vine  dressers,  desirous  of  a  large  crop, 
leave  too  much  bearing  wood.  The  conse- 
quence is.  In  worst  seasons,  that  there  is  not 
sap  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit.  Again,  they 
follow  the  European  practice  of  thinning  out 
leaves,  and  a  constant  topping  of  the  young 
shoots.  The  result  is,  the  shoot  cease 
to  grow,  the  wood  ripens,  the  grapes  shrivel 
and  drop.  I  saw  one  vineyard  below  the 
city,  on  the  south  side  of  the  hiD,  overloaded 
with  grapes,  and  not  a  live  btmch,  owing  to 
these  causes.  Yours, 

N.  LoRawonn. 


KALOBANTHfiS   COCCINBA. 


Tbe  E^alosanthes  Ooooinea  and  varieties,  as 
bedding  plants,  cannot  be  excelled  either  in 
beauty  or  the  facility  with  which  their  cuttings 
are  struck,  and  brought  into  a  flowering  state. 
The  immense  and  singularly  eompaet  nead  of 


tloom  that  can  be  obtained  from  each  oom-> 
paratively  small  plant,  in  about  nine  months 
mm  the  time  the  cuttings  are  put  in,  com- 
bined with  their  rich  color,  render  them  the 
most  attractive  plants  in  the  parterre* 
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We  proceed  at  onoe  to  give  our  mode  of 
eultiTatiog  the  family  for  bedding  purposes, 
knowiog,  from  the  numerous  inquiries  made 
about  our  mode  of  treatment,  that  many  of 
our  readers  will  appreciate  any  information 
on  the  subject,  ana  those  who  have  only  seen 
these  plants  cultivated  in  pots  for  exhibition, 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  gratified  to  loam,  that 
they  are  equally  beautiful  when  planted  out 
ID  beds ;  for  when  well  managed,  their  fine 
oompact  appearance  and  the  siie  of  the  flower 
far  surpass  individual  plants  grown  in  pots. 
Any  time  about  the  end  of  September  we  take 
some  strong  points  6f  the  growing  shoots,  and 
after  forming  them  into  cuttings  2^  inches 
in  length,  cutting  close  to  a  joint,  and  strip- 
ping the  leaves  from  the  bottom  for  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch,  we  lay  them  on  the 
potting  bench  to  dry  for  twenty-four  hours. 
This  is  necessary,  as  from  the  extreme  succu- 
knee  of  the  plants,  they  are  apt  to  rot  if  put 
in  at  onoe. 

Shallow  pans  or  boxes  four  inches  deep, 
and  any  convenient  length  and  width,  are  pre- 
pared by  putting  in  two  inches  of  drainage, 
then  a  little  moss  or  sphagnum,  and  over  that, 
some  lumpy  peat  or  loam  an  inch  deep ;  and 
then  an  inch  of  sandy  loam,  fine  lime,  rubbish 
and  sand,  well  mixed  and  pressed  closely 
down. 

The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  about  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  and  a  slight 
watering  given  to  settle  the  soil  around  them. 
Place  them  in  any  frame  or  pit,  or  even  in  the 
greenhouse,  dose  to  the  glass,  and  they  will 
strike  freely  and  continue  rooting  all  the  win- 
ter. The  tops  will  not  grow  much  if  kept  near 
the  glass,  and  plenty  of  air  allowed  to  cir- 
culate about  them ;  nor  is  this  desirable,  as  the 
dwarfer  the  plants  are,  the  more  novel  and 
beautiful  they  look. 

In  March  prepare  some  compost  for  pot- 


ting them»  by  mixing  three  parts  sandy  loam, 
some  fine  lime  rubbish,  a  very  little  leaf  mold, 
or  lumpy  peat  and  sand.  Take  the  plants 
from  the  pans  with  little  balls  of  soil,  by 
raisins  them  gently  with  the  potting  stick, 
and  phce  them  singly  in  four  inch  pots,  well 
drained.  Set  them  in  a  frame  or  pit,  with 
their  tops  only  four  or  six  inches  from  the 
glass,  and  where  the  frost  can  be  excluded, 
keeping  the  frame  close  for  about  a  week  or 
ten  days,  after  which  they  must  be  gradually 
inured  to  a  circulation  of  air.  Tilting  the 
sashes  at  the  sides,  by  placing  the  tilter  be- 
tween them  and  the  rafter,  will  be  found  to 
answer  better  than  sliding,  or  only  tilting  at 
the  back.  The  object  is  to  give  strength 
without  drawing  the  plants  up,  and  by  keep- 
ing the  glass  close  to  their  tops  to  cause 
them  to  set  flower-buds,  whicn  they  will 
readily  do  under  such  treatment;  and  by 
planting  out  time,  which  with  us  is  about 
the  beginninff  of  June,  every  plant,  if  well- 
managed,  will  have  its  head  of  nloom  perfect- 
ly formed,  and  beginning  to  expand. 

Kalosanthes  look  best  planted  in  circular 
or  oval  beds,  placing  the  tallest  in  the  center, 
and  gradually  descending  to  the  edge ;  the 
last  row  should  be  placed  in  the  ground  a  lit- 
tle deeper  than  the  rest,  and  should  slightly 
incline  outward,  in  order  to  give  a  rounded 
appearance.  Any  good  border  soil  seems  to 
suit  them,  but  if  poor,  some  fresh  loam  and 
leaf  soil  should  be  added.  We  always  water 
the  plants  well  before  turning  them  out  of  the 
pots,  and  the  bed  also,  when  necessary.  Some 
green  moss  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
gives  it  a  neat  appearance,  and  prevents 
evaporation.  It  wUt  be  found  that  no  plant 
which  is  so  beautiful  can  be  more  easily  man- 
aged ;  and  when  in  flower,  it  always  attracts 
more  notice  than  anythbg  else. 

Gord.  Chron. 


THB    VXNB    IN    LAWRBNGB    COUNTY. 


Cineinnaiif  January  9,  1861. 
DxAB  SiB :  As  the  culture  of  the  vine  ap- 
pears to  attract  an  increased  portion  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  husbandmen  in  the 
aouthem  part  of  the  state,  and  as  there  are 
many  new  beginners  engaging  in  the  culture 
of  this  delicious  fruit,  many  are  seeking  in- 


formation in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, most  congenial  soil,  sorts  best 
adapted  to  our  soil,  and  climate,  etc. 

You  will  please  permit  me  to  submit  the 
following  observations  and  suggestions.  I 
will  here  remark,  that  the  culture  of  the  grapa 
in  my  oounty,  as  at  present  understood  ac^ 
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practiced,  is  somewbat  difficult,  in  consequence 
elf  bligbt  and  depredations  of  tbe  Curonlio. 
There  are  instances,  however,  of  admirable 
success,  nith  little  or  no  attentkm,  skill  or 
experience,  one  of  which  I  will  state :  A 
friend  of  mine  has  a  vine  (sort  unknown,  as 
it  was  planted  long  before  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  premises  on  which  it  grows,) 
which  annually  produces  enormous  crops  of 
rerj  sound  fruit.  The  vine  is  trained  upon 
the  wall  of  his  house,  with  branches  extend- 
ing quite  round  the  same.  The  vine  having 
produced  extraordinary  crops  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years,  without  having  been  affected 
by  either  of  the  foregoing  pests,  and  without 
the  application  of  manure  or  cultivation,  other 
than  moderate  pruning,  it  has  very  naturally 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  success  is  alto- 
gether attributable  to  the  extraordinary  har- 
dihood and  productiveness  of  the  variety. 

Now,  Sir,  notwithstanding  the  above  con- 
elusion  appears  to  be  universally  entertained 


'  by  citisens  of  the  town  in  which  the  vine 
grows,  I  strongly  suspect  that  further  in- 
vestigation and  experiments  will  show  that 
this  extraordinary  prodnotiveliess  results  fireai 
other  causes. 

On  inquiring  of  the  owner  whether  the 
vine  had  received  any  extraordinary  culture, 
he  answered  in  the  negative.  He  stated  that 
it  had  never  been  dug  about,  watered  or  ma- 
nured. I  requested  him  to  state  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  upon  which  it  grows,  to  which 
he  informs  me,  that  a  barin  or  depression  had 
been  filled  with  old  logs,  rich  manure,  surfkee 
soil,  etc.,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  on  pre- 
paring the  building  site  upon  which  the  house 
and  vine  stand.  This  explanation  has  verj 
much  depreciated  the  value  of  the  variety  in 
my  estimation. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  the  views  of  ex- 
periedced  cultivators  in  regard  to  this  matter* 
Respectfully  yours, 

H.   N.   GiLLim. 


From  t&«  dneimniUi  HorHemUural  TVcntecttbiw. 
MOSHBR   ON   TBB  VXNB. 


As  many  persons  at  the  present  time  are 
about  engaging  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine 
and  the  manufacture  of  Wine,  some  of  whom 
it  is  presumed  have  very  little  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  it  would  be  well  to  pause 
and  enquire — what  are  the  objects  which  lead 
so  many  men  into  this  pursuit  ? 

The  thirst  for  gain,  the  main  spring  of 
American  enterpriae,  is  undoubtedly  the  mo- 
ving impulse.  With  some,  it  may  be  a  more 
refined  motive,  a  thirM  for  a  pure  and  whole- 
some beverage.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  mo- 
tive, sound  diserotion  would  seem  to  dictate, 
that  before  embarking  too  extensively  in  the 
business,  it  is  beit  "  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
right,  and  then  go  ahead." 

An  almosi  iofiiiite  diverrity  of  ojnnionsand 


theories  are  afloat  in  this  country  in  regtfrd 
to  the  best  mode  of  planting  and  managing 
the  vine,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine.  Some  are  in  favor  of  shallow  planting, 
others  would  plant  deep.  Some  recommend 
planting  it  great  distances,  with  little  pra** 
ning,  thereby  favoring,  as  they  say,  the  natu- 
ral habits  of  the  vine,  which,  in  its  native 
wilderness  often  overtops  the  loftiest  trees. 
Others  again,  in  imitation  of  European  prac- 
tice, favor  close  planting  and  short  pruning, 
with  a  previous  thorough  preparation  of  the 
ground  by  trenching  or  digging  it  all  ovw, 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  more  feet — all  inter- 
mediate grades  of  practice  are  pursued  ae« 
oording  to  the  aUlity  or  capriee  of  the  eulti* 
vator. 
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Id  Korth  Oarolint  I  flee  it  gravely  recom- 
mended bj  a  difltingoiflhed  individual,,  io  plant 
thirty  or  forty  feet  apart  and  allow  the  yinee 
fiill  latitude  to  spread  themselvei,  and  not  to 
prune  at  all.  Quantity  of  product  and  not 
quality,  it  is  evident,  must,  in  this  ease,  be  the 
desideratum — ^for  it  is  frankly  avowed  that  in 
order  to  make  what  is  termed  wine,  one  fourth 
part  of  spirits  is  added,  or  three  pounds  of 
sugar  to  each  gallon  of  the  juice,  and  two 
thousand  gallons  of  this  compound  are  pre- 
pared from  an  acre,  and  sold  from  one  to  four 
dollars  a  gallon. 

Dr.  Welier  of  Brinkleyville,  affirms  that 
•nr  Amerioan  grapes  do  not  contain  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  saccharine  matter  to  make 
wine,  therefore  sugar  or  spirits  in  large  quan- 
tity must  be  added  to  prevent  the  acetous 
fermentation.  This  every  one  might  expect 
from  his  mode  <tf  culture.  The  same  is  the 
ease  in  Italy  where  the  Asiatic  vine  is  gen- 
erally, allowed  to  run  wild  with  little  or  no 
prunbg  or  care.  Their  wine,  made  from  such 
grapes,  is  scarcely  ftt  to  drink  at  home,  and 
none  of  it  will  bear  exportation. 

Any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  history  of  the  Yine  from  its  first 
introduction  into  Greece  by  Bacchus,  down 
to  the  present  day,  will  learn  that  no  wines 
of  superior  quaUty  are,  or  can  be  produced, 
unless  the  greatest  attention  and  nicety  are 
practiced  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop. 

The  family  of  the  Yine  possesses  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  human  race.  In  a  state 
of  nature  it  is  a  perfect  savage — ragrant  and 
wandering  in  its  propensities  and  productive 
of  little  fruit.  As  the  companion  and  friend 
of  man,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  his  race, 
when  neglected  it  has  negkcted  him.  When 
cultivated,  with  the  light  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy, it  amply  repays  with  the  choicest  and 
most  refined  nectar. 

Although  the  vines  of  America  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent race  from  those  of  Europe,  or,  it  may 


be,  were  introduced  into  this  continent  by  the 
aboriginal  races  of  man,  which  they  so  much 
resemble,  much  good  ought  not  to  be  expected 
from  them  until  they  have  become  civilized, 
or  I  should  say  more  properly,  have  become 
domesticated.  Before  they  will  yield  us  the 
best  quality  of  wine,  we  must  tame  them— cur- 
tail their  rampant  habits  and  growth  by  proper 
culture — close  planting  and  short  pruning. 
By  doing  this  we  may,  in  the  course  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years,  make  them  as  docile  as 
the  Asiatic  vine,  and  produce  as  luscious  a 
a  vintage.  [Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin  ?    Ed.] 

In  this  dimate,  in  good  localities,  it  has 
already  been  proved,  and  many  req)ectable 
persons  in  this  vicinity  can  attest  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Catawba  and  the  Cape  grape,  when 
well  treated,  will  yield  a  pure  and  perfect  dry 
wine  without  any  admixture  of  sugar  or  alco- 
hol whatever,  or  of  any  other  foreign  sub-' 
stance.  Within  my  own  knowledge,  the  pure 
juice  of  the  Catawba  grape  has  been  kept  in 
bottles  twelve  years,  the  last  six  of  which,  it 
was  kept  in  a  dry  chamber,  and  became  so 
much  improved,  as  to  be  pronounced  by  good 
judges  a  most  delicious  dry  wine,  that  would 
compare  frivorably  with  the  very  best  Hock 
or  Madeira.  Twenty-four  dollars  a  dozen 
was  offered  for  it,  by  one  who  knew  what  con- 
stituted good  wine. 

The  pure  juice  of  the  grape  alone,  deserves 
the  appellation  of  wine — to  obtain  which,  of 
an  excellent  quality,  is  the  grand  desideratum 
that  should  engage  the  enlightened  efforts  of 
this  society.  If  sugar  or  spirits  is  required 
to  convert  the  juice  of  the  grape  into  what  is 
called  wine,  the  sooner  the  vine  culture  is 
abandoned,  the  better — for  we  already  have 
among  us  enough  artificial  mixtures  of  this 
class  called  wine — ^many  of  which  I  am  credi- 
bly informed,  have  never  had  the  christening 
influence  of  a  single  drop  of  the  blood  of  the 
vine. 
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If,  io  awarding  a  premium  by  this  society 
for  the  best  Native  Wine  of  the  vintage  of 
1847,  it  is  iotended  to  apply  indiscriminately 
to  all  the  mixtures  of  the  produce  of  that 
year,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  Horticul- 
ture is  to  be  benefitted  by  it.  It  is  liberal 
and  praiseworthy  to  offer  rewards  that  will 
tend  to  encourage  so  important  a  branch  of 
Horticulture  as  the  Vineyard.  To  bring  its 
produce  into  a  high  state  of  excellence,  and 
to  make  public  that  mode  of  culture  and  man- 
agement of  the  vine,  and  that  treatment  of 
wine  which  shall  elicit  the  most  meritorious 
production  and  obtain  the  prize.  I  know  the 
society  in  offering  this  reward,  were  actuated 
by  the  purest  motives — ^to  encourage  horti- 


culture improvement  alone,  and  never  dreamed 
of  ministering  to  the  cupidity  of  the  most 
skilful  invefitors  of  compounds.  That  culti- 
vator who  manages  his  vines  in  the  best 
manner,  and  thereby  produces  to  this  sodety 
a  pure  juice  of  the  best  qualities,  such  as 
strength,  fineness,  aroma  and  flavor  should  be 
entitled  to  the  premium,  and  not  he  who 
possesses  most  knowledge  and  skill  in  eombi- 
ning  mixtures.  It  is  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance to  this  society,  as  well  as  to  the  eom- 
munity  at  large,  to  know  how  to  cultivate 
the  vine  and  to  manage  the  pure  juice  so  as 
to  produce  the  best  samples  of  wine,  whieh 
will  always  be  sure  to  command  the  highest 
'market  value.  S.  Moshek. 


HOW  TO  TVTTflMANAQB— WATERnrO-^POTTINQ. 


Watering. — ^Water  is  not  an  uncommon 
source  of  profit  to  the  mismanager.  It  is 
quite  astonish ing,  indeed,  how  easily  this  ele- 
ment may  be  made  to  assist  in  spoiling  a 
garden. 

Foolish  people  say  it  is  a  part  of  the  food 
by  which  plants  exist,  and  that  it  reouires  to 
be  administered  with  care,  skill  and  discre- 
tion. But  your  geniuses  are  not  to  be  bam- 
boozled by  fine  names,  or  what  the  world  be- 
lieves to  be  authority.  They  know  better. 
How,  indeed,  can  anything  be  fed  on  water  ? 
Can  a  man,  or  a  horse,  or  a  sheep?  Even  a 
goose  on  a  common,  wont  live  on  water, 
but  must  have  grass.  How,  then,  should  a 
plant?  Tbe  opinion  of  the  mismanager  is 
decidedly,  that  water  is  of  no  other  use,  than 
to  moisten  the  soil,  and  therefore,  he  keeps  his 
soil  as  wet  as  he  can. 

He  has  also  his  own  ways  of  applying  it. 
When  he  waters  the  plants  in  his  borders,  he 
gives  them  "just  a  sprinkle,"  by  holding  the 
watering  can  high,  and  allowing  the  drops  to 
dash  on  the  ground,  "quite  natural  like." 
By  repeating  this  operation  once  a  day,  he 
.wOl  by  degrees  bring  the  ground  to  a  nice 
hard  surface,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  heat  and  be 
^easily  raked.  It  is  true  that  the  hard,  hot 
-ground  is  not  favorable  to  the  admission  of 
water,  but  then  it  has  the  advantage  of  look- 
ing well,  and  besides,  if  water  is  poured  on  it^ 


soinewhere  or  other  it  must  go,  and  it  wiQ  be 
sure  to  find  its  way  to  the  roots,  if  it  does 
not  find  its  way  to  the  gravel  walks,  or  a 
neighboring  ditch. 

In  like  manner  if  plants  are  in  pots,  thej 
should  be  deluged  overhead  from  a  coarse 
rosed  watering  can.  When  you  see  the 
water  running  out  of  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  you  can  be  under  no  mistake  thai 
plants  have  had  enough.  It  is  true  that  s 
good  deal  of  soil  and  other  matters  runout  of 
the  pot  along  with  the  water,  but  that  is  of 
no  consequence,  there  is  the  more  room  in  the 
pot  for  the  further  supply  of  water.  It  is 
true  that  little  or  no  water  remains  in  the  pot, 
the  ball  of  earth  being  too  hard  to  receive  it» 
but  that  also  is  of  no  imnortance,  because  it 
is  so  easy  to  water  it  again. 

Sonie  people  on  the  other  hand  soak  their 
potted  plants  very  gently,  and  when  the  ball 
of  earth  has  taken  all  it  can,  they  then  remove 
it  carefully  from  the  water,  but  that  is  trou- 
blesome, it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  slops 
a  man's  legs,  and  is  merely  a  fancy  of  folES 
who  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbora. 
Another  method  to  be  particularly  recom* 
mended,  is  to  water  trees  in  the  open  ground, 
by  pouring  down  water  at  the  foot  of  the  stem. 
The  man  who  has  a  genius  knows  the  advan- 
tage of  that;  water  is  to  moisten  roots,  the 
biggest  roots  are  lat  the  ibol  of  the  stem, 
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tberefore  water  ahoaldbe  applied  to  the  foot 
of  the  stem.  It  muBt  be  owned  that  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  practice  ia  not  apparent,  un- 
less a  heavy  storm  of  rain  should  fall  imme- 
diately afterward,  but  as  the  reasoning  is 
correct,  the  practice  must  be  right 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  plans  of  the  mis- 
manager  are  far  more  Judicious  than  those  of 
the  man  who  contrives  to  irrigate  his  beds  by 
turning  a  gentle  stream  over  them.  If  it 
were  only  because  so  much  labor  is  saved  by 
irrigation,  such  a  trench-field  way  ought  never 
to  be  adopted.    It  is  just  as  absurd  as  that 

Elan  of  warming  water  in  tanks,  artificially 
eated  or  expos^  to  the  sun  before  using  it. 
Who  would  drink  lukewarm,  flat  water,  if  he 
eould  get  it  fresh  and  cold  from  a  deep  well, 
and  why  should  a  plant  like  it  ?  As  to  warm- 
ing it  by  hot  pipes,  that  is  about  the  silliest 
seneme  of  the  modem  pretenders  to  a  know- 
ledge of  gardening.  A  laboring  man  might 
as  soon  think  of  washing  his  face  and  hands 
in  warm  water,  beside,  plants  cannot  feel. 
If  you  ask  our  friend,  the  genius,  whether  he 
does  Lot  think  that  warm  water  would  aeree 
better  than  cold  with  a  laborer,  in  a  violent 
perspiration,  or  who  had  been  stewing  all  day 
m  a  hothouse?  he  triun^phantly  inquires 
whether  a  plant  is  a  man  ?  It  may  be  true 
that  tropical  plants  come  from  countries  where 
cold  water  is  unknown,  perhaps  they  do,  per- 
haps they  don't.  At  any  rate,  the  mismana-* 
ger  will  teach  them  how  to  bear  it,  and  it  can 
not  be  denied,  that  to  harden  plants  is  an 
object  with  all  real  gardeners. 

Never  have  a  syringe  in  your  garden. — 
What  is  the  use  of  a  syringe?  It  only 
throws  water  on  leaves,  but  where  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  moistening  leaves?  Even  if 
plants  did  feed  on  water,  they  would  not  feed 
Dy  their  leaves  ?  You  might  as  well  put  a 
man's  roast  beef  under  his  arm,  and  expect 
him  to  fatten  by  it.  Still  more  repugnant  to 
all  the  mismanager's  ideas,  is  the  foolish 
habit  of  syringing  the  brick  walls  and  paths 
of  a  greenhouse*  What  is  the  use  of  that  ? 
What  good  can  it  do  a  plant,  to  throw  water 
on  a  brick  wall  not  within  a  yard  of  it  1  No, 
no,  keep  the  footpaths  dry  and  nice  to  walk 
upon.  Keep  the  walls  dry  too  ;  if  you  do 
not,  they  are  very  likely  to  be  covered  with 
**green,"  and  then  you  will  make  things  com- 
fortable. If  you  do  employ  a  syringe,  be 
aore  to  use  it  most  when  vines  are  in  flower, 


and  afterward  when  they  are  in  fruit,  and  in 
the  greenhouse,  first  when  the  flowers  are 
opening,  and  next  when  the  wood  is  ri^jening. 
When  they  are  making  their  growth  it  is  of 
no  consequence.  These  rules  are  highly  de* 
serving  attention;  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  if  they  are  carefully  studied,  and  the 
precepts  carefully  observed,  there  will  be  lit- 
tle left  to  mismanage. 

Potting. — ^Potting  is  an  operation  in  which 
the  talents  of  a  mismanagcr  are  generally  con- 
spicuous. The  quality  of  the  implement,  its 
size,  and  the  mode  of  using  it,  are  each  sub- 
jects in  which  he  is  particularlv  conversant. 
In  the  selection  of  pots  he  will  always  take 
the  softest,  because  ne  thinks  they  suit  plants 
best,  that  is  to  say,  they  become  dry  sooner 
than  others,  are  hottest  in  the  sun,  coldest  in 
the  draught,  the  most  difficult  to  clean,  and 
by  far  the  most  perishable.  The  latter  cir- 
cumstance is  of  no  consequence,  for  it  increases 
the  potter's  bill,  and  expense  is  no  object 
with  him,  as  has  been  already  shown.  In 
preparing  earth  in  which  pottea  plants  are  to 
grow,  the  same  skill  should  be  conspicuous. 
Always  sift  your  earth  as  fine  as  you  can  get 
it,  it  looks  so  nicely.  Bam  it  down  as  tight 
as  you  can.  That  prevents  water  running  off* 
and  saves  the  watering  can,  if  it  is  rather 
stiffish  so  much  the  better,  there  will  be  the 
sooner  a  hard  ball.  When  you  crock  a  pot, 
dont  put  one  large  crook  over  the  hole,  and  a 
handful  more  over  that.  One  is  quite  enough, 
whether  it  lies  over  the  hole  or  on  one  side, 
is  a  trifle,  if  it  does  not  cover  the  hole,  the 
earth  will,  if  you  only  press  it  down  tight 
enough. 

Always  keep  your  plants  in  small  pots,  as 
small  as  they  will  grow  in,  and  never  shift 
them  if  you  can  help  it.  By  this  means  you 
will  insure  nioe  little  specimens,  and  you  may 
have  four  or  five  times  as  many  sorts  in  the 
same  space  as  your  neighbor,  with  his  ono 
shift  system.  Perhaps  he  will  have  more 
flowers  and  a  finer  aisniay  than  you,  but 
what  then?  You  will  nave  a  much  larger 
collection;  if  the  plants  should  happen  to 
die,  do  not  throw  them  away  on  any  account, 
but  leave  them  with  their  sticks  in;  they  will 
show  what  a  famous  collection  you  have  had. 
The  advantage  of  this  may  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  visits  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek's  houses 
in  the  county  of  York. 

There  is  a  foolish  fashion  of  growing  what 
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they  call  coniferons  plants,  for  out  door  spe- 
oimeBs ;  if  you  fall  into  that  fancy,  take  es- 
pecial care  that  yoar  plants  remain  in  the  pot 
long  enough  to  ^et  cork  screw  roots.  This 
is  easily  managed  hy  considering  well,  say  for 
three  or  four  years,  where  yon  will  put  them, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  if  you  keep  them  in 
small  pots,  standing  on  cinder  ashes,  plenty 
of  new,  young  roots  will  come  out  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pots.  Some  say  that  cork  screw- 
ed pine  trees  are  apt  to  blow  over  when  they 
are  old ;  if  so,  that  is  an  additional  reason 
for  getting  them  into  such  a  condition;  a 
pine  tree  reeling  over  from  the  perpendicular 
IS  picturesque. 

JPerhaps  you  will  like  to  repot  a  plant;  in 
that  case«  we  advise  you,  never  touch  the  old 
ball,  let  it  alone  and  drop  it  gently  into  the 
new  pot,  working  some  nice  fine  mold  all 
rouna  it.  You  will  see  immediately  how 
easily  it  receives  water;  the  liquid  will  be 
through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  almost  as  soon 
as  it  touches  the  mold.     Smith  says  that  it 


wont  toueh  the  roote»  but  never  nisd  Urn. 
Have  not  your  father  and  your  father's  srand 
father  always  done  as  we  advise?  And  how 
can  a  man  do  better  than  walk  in  the  way  of 
his  forefathers  ?  May  be  you  intend  to  pot 
strawberries  for  foreing.  If  so,  mind  not  to 
put  them  into  pots  till  you  want  to  set  them 
going ;  their  roots  cannot  do  better  than  in 
the  ground.  At  all  events,  if  you  do  pot 
them  before  hand,  it  is  essential  that  you 
should  not  do  it  before  the  end  of  November. 
Having  done  it  put  them  in  a  corner  till  you 
want  them.  Some  people  pack  them  in 
bracken  or  leaves,  or  some  material  that  will 
shelter  them.  Do  not  follow  so  ignorant  an 
example.  Is  not  a  strawberry  haray  ?  What 
need  then  can  it  have  of  protection  ?  To  be 
sure,  the  great  forcers  of  strawberries  take 
much  pains  to  shelter  their  plants  till  they  are 
wanted,  and  to  prepare  them  months  before- 
hand ;  but  these  are  the  prejudices  of  mere 
practice,  and  beneath  the  genius  of  a  mis- 
manager— Garc^.  Chron. 


•  «< 


THB  WIKXI-BCALB,  OR  BYDROMBTBR. 


Thi  attention  of  wine  growers  has  been 
frequently  directed  to  the  importance  of  using 
this  instrument.  Mr.  Longworth,  who  has 
taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  has  especially  urged  its  use  by  the 
vignerons,  but  Mr.  L.  Rehfuss  was,  I  belieye, 
the  first  to  introduce  the  instruments  into  the 
country  for  practical  use  in  this  business,  and 
brought  them  before  the  notice  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural  .Society,  to  which  body 
he  presented  one  of  those  which  are  used  in 
Germany,  having  the  impress  of  the  society 
for  the  improvement  of  wine  culture,the  Wein 
£au  Vtrbesserun^i  Gesellschafi,  Stutgardt. 

The  valud  of  these  instruments  has  been 
questioned  by  some  persons,  but  it  will  soon 
be  found  that  wine  dealers  will  not  purchase 
without  using  them  as  a  test  of  the  amount  of 
alcohol  contained.  In  trade,  the  hydrometer 
is  well  known  to  be  the  best  test  for  the 
amount  of  alcohol  in  wines,  or  mixed  spirituous 
liquids,  and  though  there  be  some  sources 


of  error,  the  results  of  experiments  with  this 
instrument  may  safely  be  taken  as  approxi- 
mately, if  not  absolutely  accurate.  But  though 
the  wine  scale  is  a  very  useful  instrument  for 
estimating  the  amount  of  alcohol,  its  great 
use  to  the  wine  maker,  is  its  capability  of 
informing  him  also  of  the  strength  of  his  must, 
or  fresh  juice,  showing  him  the  amount  of  su- 
gar it  contains,  and  enabling  him  to  make  up 
deficiencies  by  adding  cane  sugar,  if  neoee* 
sary.  This  being  known,  he  can  calculate 
with  certainty  upon  the  probable  result  of  the 
fermentation,  which  process  consists  in  chang- 
ing the  sugar  into  alcohol ;  if,  at  the  end  of 
a  few  months  his  wine,  which  has  appeared 
to  contain  much  sugar,  should  be  found  to  be 
weak,  or  poor  in  alcohol,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  he  has  not  managed  it  well ;  he  will,  of 
course,  look  into  the  matter,  endeavor  to  de« 
tect  the  errors,  and  reform  his  methods  so  as 
to  do  better  next  time. 
It  may  appear  strange  to  some,  that  this  lit* 
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tie  instrument  enn  be  used  to  weigh  the  sugar, 
which  nakes  the  grape  jaioe  heavy,  and  at 
the  same  time  enltble  ue  to  detect,  by  weigh- 
kg,  the  amount  of  aloohol,  whieh  makes  the 
wine  light  A  few  words  of  explanation  will 
solye  the  mystery.  Water,  pure  distilled 
water,  is  taken  as  the  standard.  The  instru- 
ment is  so  made,  with  a  ball  filled  with  air, 
and  a  oouoterpoise,  or  weight  attached  to  the 
under  side,  that  it  will  float  in  pure  water, 
and  the  stem  will  project  above  the  surface, 
the  ball  being  beneath.  The  water  line  will 
be  found  marked  0.  Now,  sugar  added  to 
water  makes  it  heavier,  and  if  the  instrument 
be  plunged  into  grape  juice,  or  any  mixture 
of  sugar  and  water,  it  will  be  buoyed  up  so, 
that  the  ball  will  be  partly  out  of  the  liquid. 
It  then  becomes  necessary  to  add  weights 
whieh  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  and 
tiie  number  of  weights  required  to  bring  the 
apparatus  into  its  former  position,  with  0  at 
the  surface,  will  give  us  the  weight  of  the 
must,  and  we  thus  know  what  are  its  proper* 
ties  as  to  richness  or  sweetness,  and  can  make 
«p  the  deficiencies,  if  any  exist. 

If  we  wish  to  aseertiun  the  amount  of  al- 
cohol in  any  wine  or  spirituous  mixture, 
whioh  being  lighter  than  water,  will  sustain  the 
instrument,  we  shall  find  that  it  sinks  more  or 
less,  and  when  it  has  settled,  note  the  figure, 
whieh  shows  us  how  much  lighter  it  is  than 
irater,  and  the  proportion  of  alcohol.  The 
juice  of  the  grape,  or  mtts/,  should  weigh  at 
least  eighty  degrees,  to  produce  a  good  wine 
without  any  admixture  of  sugar  or  brandy. 

I  do  not  think  tlat  the  amount  of  salts 
and  other  matters  CDatained  in  our  wines  will 
ever  be  a  serious  obstaslo  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining approximate  results  in  the  weighing  of 
them  to  ascertain  their  strength;  the  un- 
changed sugar  presenta  a  much  more  serious 
difficulty.  Some  wines  have  been  found  to 
weigh  nothing  by  either  scale,  the  weight  of 
the  sugar  counterbalancing  the  lightness  of 


the  alcohol,  a  sample  was  wdghed  in  my  pre- 
sence last  night,  which  contained  so  much 
sugar,  that,  though  a  very  strong  wine,  it  re- 
quired 24  wts.  to  bring  the  scale  to  the  aero 
point.  Now,  here  the  instrument  fails  to  give 
any  account  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  con- 
tained; this  was  the  famous  Scuppernong  from 
North  Carolina,  more  than  fifteen  years  old, 
said  to  have  3  lbs.  of  sugar  to  a  gallon. 

I  am  now  engaged  with  my  friend  G.  A* 
Smitb,  pharmaceutist,  in  the  investigation  of 
the  Hydrometric  measures  in  use  here,  and 
shall  publish  the  results  of  our  labors  in  a 
future  number. 


The  following  communication  was  read  to 
the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  and  re- 
ferred to  L.  RxHFUSs,  who  returned  it  with 
the  report  that  folcws. 

Januaty  4, 1851. 
Gxntlxmkh:— 

I  have  read  every  thing  coneeming  the 
culture  of  the  vine  ancl.  manufacture  of  wine 
with  the  deepest  interest,  and  admire  the 
sound  views  which  govern  your  deliberations. 
Frequently  have  I  intended  to  address  yon 
some  remarks  upon  the  subject,  but  my  Igno- 
rance of  your  language  has  prevented  me  from 
so  doing.  Excuse  me  now  for  imparting  some 
information  which  I  possess  respecting  these 
matters. 

In  reading  the  report  of  your  society  in 
to-days  newspaper,  I  find  that  you  use  an  in- 
strument to  ascertain  the  alcoholic  strength 
of  the  wines.  On  tbis  point  I  must  differ 
from  you,  tor  no  instrument  in  the  world  oan 
give  a  correct  result ;.  because  the  wine  after 
fermentation,  oontains  alcohol,  tartar,  and 
other  salts,  which  are  not  always  mixed  in 
the  same  proportion  in  each  witie.  But  it 
might  happen  that  you  should  examine  two 
specimens  of  wine,  both  of  which  might  have 
the  same  amount  of  alcohol,  but  different 
quantities  of  tartar,  the  instrument  would  not, 
of  course,  indicate  the  same  degree. 
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Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  men  of  the 
finest  talents  haye  deceived  themselves  in  the 
same  way,  for  in  the  year  1810,  the  French 
Government  issued  a  patent  for  an  areometer 
which  was  said  to  he  so  constructed  that  it 
should  enable  the  observer  to  detect  the  pre> 
oise  amount  of  brandy  contained  in  any  sam- 
ple of  wine  in  which  it  was  placed.  The 
direciions  prescribed  the  introduction  of  a 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  to  form 
an  insoluble  salt  with  the  tartaric  acid,  so 
that  there  should' be  nothing  left  but  the 
brandy,  the  water,  and  some  extractive  and 
coloring  matter,  these  last  were  said  to  add 
nothing  appreciable  to  the  weight  or  density 
of  the  liquid,  and  therefore  the  instrument 
would  indicate  the  true  proportion  of  spirit. 

Such  reasoning  could  only  be  advanced  by 
a  man  who  had  no  experience,  and  it  could 
not  stand  the  test  of  sound  argument. 

The  wine  does  indeed  become  lighter  after 
the  addition  of  the  ohalk,  and  the  instrument 
will  sink  deeper  into  it  than  before.  It  is 
well  known  to  chemists  that  on  the  addition 
of  lime  to  a  solution  of  tartar  or  hi- tar  irate 
of  potassa,  the  lime  combines  only  with  the 
excess  of  acid,  in  the  tartar,  while  the  potash 
retains  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  acid  to  form 
with  it  the  neutral  salt.  Moreover,  we  have 
sulphate  of  potash  and  muriate  of  soda  in 
most  wines,  and  so  it  is  apparent  that  the  ad- 
dition of  chalk  will  not  remove  all  the  saline 
matters  that  increase  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  wines. 

If,  then,  we  cannot  by  chemical  means  re* 
move  all  the  saline  matters  from  the  wine,  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  alcohol  by 
weighing,  we  surely  can  not  thus  determine 
the  question  when  the  wine  is  in  its  natural 
state,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  a 
true  result  can  only  be  attained  by  distil- 
lation. 

Should  I  be  in  the  city  next  year,  and  you 
wish  me  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  alcohol 


in  any  wines,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  so  doing, 
as  I  have  already  made  many  experiments  in 
this  process,  not  only  in  the  wines  of  this 
country,  but  also  those  of  Ghampaigne,  and 
have  accurate  notes,  which  will  serve  as  points 
of  comparison. 

I  do  not  offer  you  my  services  for  this  year 
because  my  time  is  not  my  own. 

Receive,  Gentlemen,  the  respeotful  regards 
of  your  devoted  servant^ 

FouBNixR,  Manufacturer 
of  sparkling  wines  for  N.  Longworth,  Esq. 

To  the  Preiident  of  the   CineinnaH  HortieuUurMl 

Sodetif. 

GiHciNNATi  Jan,  11,  1851. 

Ih  returning  the  communication  which  has 
been  referred  to  me,  I  concur  fully  with  the 
views  of  Mr.  Foumier,  that  no  instrument 
in  use,  for  ascertaining  the  alcoholic  strength 
of  the  wine,  can  give  an  absolutely  correei 
result. 

My  communication  of  the  10th  March, 
1849,  (which  I  present  again,)  sets  forth  the 
same  facts  to  you.  Therein  I  explained  the 
use  of  the  wine  scales,  the  composition  of 
must  and  wine,  and  I  then  particularly,  though 
orally,  explained  to  the  society,  the  approxi" 
mating  properties  of  the  instrument  with 
directions  for  using  the  wine  scale.  In  the 
wine  from  Missouri,  to  which  Mr.  Foumier 
refers,  it  was  not  our  intent  to  find  the  exact 
quantity  of  alcohol,  but  merely  to  see  the  dif- 
ference between  our  wine  and  that  from  Mis-^ 
sourl,  on  a  comparison. 

The  Missouri  wine  indicated  five  degrees, 
and  some  of  our  own,  seven.  By  finding  such 
a  difference,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the 
wine,  which  weighed  the  highest,  must  con- 
tain a  great  deal  more  alc^ohol,  particularly 
as  the  salts  contained  in  wine  are  less  soluble 
in  it  in  proportion  to  its  amount  of  alcohol. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  that  liquids  will 
dissolve  and  retain  a  certain  definite  propor- 
tion of  a  salt^  at  a  given  temperature,  and  no 
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more.  Therefore  tbe  suggestion  in  the  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Fonmier,  that  two  wioes 
of  the  same  alcoholic  strength,  may  have  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  tartar  salts  is  very  doubt- 
fuL 

Wine  growers,  in  using  the  wine  scale, 
should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the 
ipeeifie  gravity  before  or  after  the  fermenta- 
tion,  which  gives  value  to  the  wine,  but  it  is 
the  bouquet,  or  good  flavor,  that  gives  the 
eharacter  to  it,  of  which  the  tongue  is  the 
best  judge. 

Respectfully, 

L.  BXHVITSS. 


Cincinnati,  March  10th,  1849. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  President  of  the 

Cineinftati  Horticultural  Society : 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural  Society,  a  specimen  of 
the  wine-scale,  which  is  at  present  most  in 
use  in  Germany. 

The  object  in  presenting  this  to  the  society, 
is,  particularly,  (should  it  meet  their  approba- 
tion,) to  recommend  it  to  the  wine  cultivator, 
as  superior  to  any  in  use  here,  made  on  dif- 
ferent principles. 

This  scale  can  be  used  for  must  and  fer- 
mented wine.  The  must  should  be  strained 
and  weighed  before  fermentation  commences. 

Manner  of  using  it  for  Must. — Sink  the 
scale  in  the  must ;  care  should  be  taken  that 
no  air  bubbles  adhere  to  it ;  (this  can  be  done 
by  twirling  the  scale,)  then  add  sufficient 
weight  to  the  top  of  the  scale,  until  it  sinks 
down  to  0,  at  a  temperature  of  14  Beaumer, 
or  64  Fahrenheit. 

Eo^planation, — Sweet  must,  or  unferment- 
ed  wine,  is  a  liquid  heavier  than  water,  be- 
cause it  holds  in  solution,  sugar,  salts,  vege- 
table acids,  etc. ;  now  the  more  the  must  con- 
tains of  these  articles,  the  more  weight  it  will 
require  to  sink  the  scale  to  0.  For  example, 
we  take  water  as  1.000,  and  weigh  two  kinds 


of  must ;  No.  1  takes  70  of  these  weights' 
and  No.  2  takes  90.  The  specific  gravity  of 
No.  i  will  be  water  1.000,  plus  70,  (sugar) 
=sjpccifio  gravity,  1.070,  and  of  No.  2, 1.000 
plus  90=1.090,  therefore,  the  must  of  No.  2 
is  20  degrees  stronger  than  No.  1,  and  will 
give  so  much  the  better  wine. 

In  order  to  use  the  scale  for  fermented 
wines,  you  have  at  the  temperature  of  64^ 
Fahrenheit,  only  to  observe  how  deep  the 
scale  will  sink  down  in  the  wine ;  the  num- 
ber to  which  it  sinks  on  the  scale  gives  the 
grades  of  the  wine ;  but  the  same  precautions 
above  mentioned  are  to  be  observed.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  dip  the  scale  deeper  in  the 
wine,  several  times  before  you  mark  the  de- 
grees. 

Explanation. — ^Wine  is  fermented  must. 
The  greatest  part  of  its  sugar  has,  by 
fermentation,  been  converted  into  alcohol, 
therefore  the  more  sugar  the  must  contained, 
the  more  alcohol  will  be  thus  formed,  and 
the  wine  will  be  proportionably  lighter  than 
the  water.  It  follows,  then,  the  stronger 
the  wine  the  deeper  the  wine-scale  will  sink, 
and  thus  show  a  higher  degree  of  alcoholisa- 
tion. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  same  wines 
we  weighed  above  in  the  must.  No.  1  show 
now  after  fermentation  five  degrees,  and  No. 
2  eight  degrees,  on  the  wine  scale,  and  say 
by  No.  1, 1.000  water,  minus5  alcohol=0.995 
spec,  grav.,  whilst  No.  2.  has  1.000,  minus  8 
=0.992  for  its  specific  gravity.  A  great 
many  believe  that  the  wine  scale  is  of  no  use 
whatever.  Permit  me  to  show  a  &w  of  its 
advantages. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  that  a  must  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.060  or  less,  gives  an  or- 
dinary wine ;  up  to  1.070,  a  medium ;  and  if  of 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.080,  or  higher,  it  will 
always  yield  a  superior  wine. 

Ill  must  of  a  specific  gravity  from  1.060  to 
1.070,  nearly  all  its  sugar  will  be  decomposed 
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by  the  first  fermeotatioOy  and  giye  a  ^ne  of 
short  durability.  With  a  speeifio  gravity  of 
1.075,  the  sugar  is  not  aU  decomposed ;  a  lit- 
tle is  retained  as  suoh,  and  gives  the  wine  its 
pleasant,  sweet  taste.  With  a  specific  gravi- 
ty of  1.085  to  1.095,  a  great  deal  more  sugar 
is  retained  in  the  wine  after  the  first  fermeu'- 
tation,  of  which  every  year,  at  the  time  of 
the  slow  fermentation,  more  is  deoomposed 
and  converted  into  alcohol,  which  gives  to  the 
wine  strength  and  durability,  provided  it  is 
kept  in  gopd  vessels,  good  cellars,  and  under 
proper  treatment. 

Now  as  the  must  from  our  Catawba  of 
1848,  if  made  from  ripe  grapes,  has  shown  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.090  to  1.095  and  as  the 
writer  of  this  article  had  must  even  at  1.102 
specific  gravity,  we  are  certain  that  a  wine  can 
be  raised  here,  that  will  compare  favorably  in 
strength  and  dnrability  with  any  other,  and  on 
account  of  its  high  flavor,  if  the  grapes  have 
been  perfectly  ripe,  we  are  sure  that  it  will 
find  a  great  number  of  admirers. 


Another  example :  if  at  an  exhibition  ef 
wines  we  have  two  samples  presented,  the 
specific  gravity  of  both  of  which  has  been 
1.090  when  weighed  in  the  must^  and  after 
fermentation,  one  shows  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.992,  and  the  other  only  0.995.  Now  by 
questioning  the  cultivators  of  this  wine  upon 
their  method  of  treatment^  you  may  easily 
correct  the  one  who  did  not  properly  treat  his 
wine. 

So  much  for  the  scales,  which  have  so  ftr 
proved,  by  the  specific  gravity  indicated  by 
our  must,  that  this  country  is  well  adapted  to 
raising  wine.  We  see  the  time  coming  when 
the  importation  of  wines  and  Uquors  will  de- 
crease every  year,  and  our  coffee  house  keep* 
ers  will  present,  instead  of  intoxicating  bran- 
dy, whisky,  etc.,  a  wholesome,  pure,  native 
wine;  and  that  this  wine  will  do  more 
towards  temperance,  than  all  the  societiaB 
instituted  for  its  promotion. 

Most  respectfully, 

L.  Rxufuss. 


FBARa-ROOT-PRUinNa. 


Much  as  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  and 
other  fruit-trees  has  been  improved,  by  graft- 
ing upon  suitable  stocks,  with  a  view  to  make 
them  bear  sooner,  and  also  by  root- pruning  in 
November,  so  strongly  and  clearly  described 
by  Mr.  Rivers,  in  his  "Miniature  Fruit  Gar- 
den," yet,  in  some  soils  and  situations,  they 
grow  so  late  in  the  autumn,  and  ripen  their 
wood  so  imperfectly,  that  mere  winter  pruning 
and  summer  stopping  are  not  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  effiect  the  desired  end.  This 
over  luxuriant  habit  of  growth  is  mainly  in- 
duced by  stimulating  the  soil,  aided  by  the 
mulching  generally  applied  as  soon  as  the 
young  trees  are  planted  after  coming  from 
the  nursery.  Bo  well  have  pears  in  particu* 
lar  been  managed  of  late  years,  by  some  of 
those  who  have  made  it  their  business  and 
study  to  provide  the  public  with  the  best 
kinds  on  the  most  suitable  stocks,  that  we 
not  unfrequently  see  them  come,  from  the 
nuneries  in  the  most  perfect  eonditiony  being 


handsome  miniature  trees,  with  numerous 
short-jointed  shoots,  covered  with  beautiful 
well  matured  buds,  ready  to  burst  into  bloom, 
while  the  warmth  of  spring  is  hardly  yet  per* 
ceptible.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  fre* 
quent  root-pruning  and  removal,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  fruitfulneas,  and  frmtful 
they  are,  for  we  have  had  no  fewer  than  a 
dozen  fine  pears  upon  a  small  treo  the  first 
year  after  planting.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  cutting  the  roots  in  winter  is  the 
safest  time  for  the  operation;  for  if  much 
rain  happens  to  fall,  and  the  soil  becomea 
soddened,  the  newly-cut  parts  may,  and  often 
do,  sufi'er  injury.  The  practice  of  cutting  the 
roots  yearly  while  the  tree  is  young,  and  be- 
fore it  has  attained  the  me  deared  bv  the 
owner,  tends,  on  the  one  hand,  to  cripple  ita 
energies,  and  make  it  old  while  it  is  yet  young, 
while  the  extremely  fruitful  habit  of  the  trees 
as  ^now  set  out,  is  not  eompatible  with  that 
quick  growth  whieh  we  idl  like  to  eee  in  tieea 
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iatended  to  be  trained  to  a  [mrtieidar  form  and 
rise,  and  kept  to  that,  when  it  Ib  onoe  attain- 
ed, by  jadioions  root-pruning.. 

The  new  owners  are  of  oonrse  delighted 
on  reeeiving  sueh  trees  from  the  nursery,  and 
are  aoon  busy  in  placing  them  in  their  sta- 
tions in  the  garden.  The  trees  are  planted, 
staked,  and  mulched,  and  in  dry  weather, 
during  the  first  spring,  well- watered.  AH  this 
ii  perfeotly  right ;  for  although  the  young 
trees  are  interesting  to  look  at  in  their  dwarf 
state,  most  people  prefer  having  them  of  a 
larger  size  as  soon  as  possible,  and  trained 
into  a  handsome  pyramidal,  from  four  to  six 
feet  high,  well  furnished  with  shoots  from  the 
base  to  the  top,  or  it  may  be,  into  a  oylindri- 
eal,  or  an  umbrella  shape,  aeeordiog  to  fancy. 
In  order  to  cause  them  to  attain  the  form  and 
sise  desired  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
good  soil,  and  careful  management  as  to 
mulehiuff  and  watering,  with  frequent  stop- 
ping and  training  for  a  few  years,  are  indis- 
pensable. But  during  this  time  the  plants  in 
most  soils  lose  that  short-jointed  ana  fruitful 
habit  whioh  the  skillful  nurseryman  had  been 
at  such  pains  to  giye  them,  and  acquire  what 
may  be  termed  a  rampant  habit  of  growth, 
notwithstanding  that  the  depth  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  planted  has  been  limited  to  a 
foot  or  ten  inches,  and  rests  upon  an  imper- 
fions  bottom  of  rubble  and  concrete,  to  pro- 
vent  their  roots  from  going  too  deep. 

Now,  as  rapid  growth  and  a  fruitful  habit 
can  not  exist  at  the  same  time,  the  great  mat- 
ter is  to  be  enabled  to  grow  the  tree  into  the 
form  and  size  desired  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time,  and  then,  in  one  season,  to  bring  it  into 
a  fruitful  state.  The  former  of  these  objects 
can  easily  be  obtained  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned above ;  and  the  latter,  which  is  the 
more  important,  would,  we  presume,  be  a  de- 
sideratum to  many  of  our  readers,  who,  like 
onraelves^  would  prefer  seeing  trees  coveriog 
their  allotted  spaces  quickly,  and  without 
having  more  fruit  than  chance  or  good  sea- 
sons might  produce  while  this  is  goinff  on, 
and  afterwara  to4>e  enabled  to  ensure  plenty 
of  fruit  budr  for  the  ensuing  season. 

To  many  it  will  bo  a  startling  ass^ion,  but 
it  is  true,  that  the  best  time  for  root-pruning 
frnit  trees,  with  a  view  to  make  them  ripen 
their  wood  well,  and  set  plenty  of  fruit  buds, 
18  in  July  or  euiy  in  August,  or  in  forward 
situations,  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  their 


first  growth ;  for  many  trees  make  a  second 
shoot,  or  what  is  termed  a  midsummer  growth, 
among  which  are  the  apple  and  pear;  although 
vigorous  young  trees  sometimes  continue  to 
grow  throughout  the  season,  until  their  pro- 
gress is  arrested  by  cold  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  Than  this  latter  state,  nothing  can 
be  more  unfavorable  to  the  production  of 
firuit,  and  to  remedy  it  quickly,  summer  root- 
pruning  is  a  certain  means,  as  the  moment 
the  operation  is  performed  all  growth  is  check- 
ed, and  the  perfect  elaboration  of  the  sap  in 
the  tree  commences.  This  principle  applies 
to  all  fruit  trees,  whether  trained  on  walls,  or 
kept  as  standards  that  are  unfruitful  or  in 
too  gross  a  state;  It  also  accords  beautifully 
with  the  system  of  summer  pruning  and  stop- 
ping, as  a  proper  balance  is  preserved  by  it 
oetween  root  and  branch.  The  natural  ten- 
dency of  an  overgrown  tree,  after  being  stop- 
ped, to  throw  out  a  forest  of  laterak,  is  also 
prevented.  The  excessive  flow  of  sap  in  the 
tree  is  checked  at  the  warmest  perioa  of  the 
year,  and  any  fresh  accession  of  crude  juices 
from  the  root,  being  in  a  great  measure  stop- 
ped by  the  root-pruning,  the  sap  already  m 
the  tree,  through  being  acted  upon  by  the 
heats  of  autumn,  becomes  perfectly  elaborated, 
and  fruitfnlness  is  the  result.  I  have  never 
seen  a  tree  so  treated,  that  has  not  been  cov- 
ered with  fruit  buds  in  the  autumn,  and  when 
a  fiftvorable  spring  follows,  an  abundant  crop 
has  invariably  been  obtained ;  while,  by  No- 
vember pruning,  the  grossness  of  the  follow- 
ing season  only  is  checked,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer which  intervenes  between  the  period  of 
root-pruning,  and  the  time  when  the  fruit  may 
be  expected,  the  trees  not  unfreqnently  re- 
cover their  over-luxuriance,  especially  in  rich 
soil,  or  moist  situations.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  this  process  is  unnecessary  with  trees 
in  a  bearing  state,  but  those  with  only  a  par- 
tial crop,  and  which  are  growing  too  freely, 
may  be  moderately  root-pruned  without  dan- 
ger of  the  root  suffering,  taking  care  not  to 
neglect  giving  a  good  soaking  of  water  imme- 
diately after  the  operation. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  triumph  in  the  art  df 
gardening,  to  be  able  to  bring  pear  and  ap- 
ple trees  into  a  bearing  state  wnile  they  are 
young,  and  only  two  or  three  feet  in  bight, 
and  it  also  affords  satisfaction  to  purchasers 
to  ascertain,  (often  in  the  first  year  after 
planting,)  if  the  trees  they  are  to  be  at  some 
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pains  with,  are  the  kinds  tbey  wisbed  for;  but 
m  order  to  giye  them  a  stronger  constitution 
than  trees  can  ha?e  which  are  constantly  kept 
in  a  dwarf  state,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
will  be  found  better  to  allow  them  to  grow 
pretty  freely  for  a  few  years  after  they  are 
planted  in  their  permanent  situations,  and 
then  summer  root-prune  them.    We  confess 
we  often  envy  the  position  of  those  who  are 
situated  where  fruit  trees  ripen  their  wood, 
and  bear  with  scarcely  any  assistance  in  the 
way  of  root-pruning.    In  such  situations  the 
grower  has  only  to  order  his  trees  already 
in  a  bearing  state,  as  supplied  by  our  leading 
nurserymen,  and  he  will  secure  plenty  of  the 
finest  fruit  from  the  season  in  which  they  are 
planted,  instead  of  having  as  formerly  to 
wait  for  years.    Some  trees  planted  by  our- 
selves in  February,  1849,  have  this  year  made 
shoots  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and 
some  pyramidal  ttellises  five  feet  high  and 
three  feet  wide  at  the  base,  are  becoming 
pretty  well  covered  with  wood.    These  trees 
we  shall  root-prune  in  a  few  days,  commencing 
by  opening  a  trench  round  them  about  two 
feet  from  the  stem,  down  to  the  hard  platform 
below,  and  all  the  roots  that  are  inclined  to  be 
strong,  will  be  cut  back  to  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  stem,  but  few,  except  the 
stronger  leading  roots,  will  have  advanced  so 
far  out  at  present,  and  by  shortening  these, 
the  vigor  of  the  trees  will  be  arrested,  and 
some  fruit  buds  will  be  formed  in  the  present 
autumn.     Some  pear  trees,  grafted  on  pear 
stocks,  covering  an  arched  trellis  sixty  yards 
long,  six  feet  wide,  and  nine  feet  high,  were 
root-pruned  for  the  first  time,  in  July,  1848, 
when  the  trees,  which  had  been  planted  five 
years  in  a  strong  soil,  were  exceedingly  gross. 
The  result  of  this  was,  that  in  1849  we  had 
a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit  on  every  tree,  al- 
though previous  to  this,  scarcely  a  pear  was 
attainable.      Numerous   other  instances  of 
success  with  pears,  apples,  peaches  and  apri- 
cots, could  be  mentioned,  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary. 

The  only  difficulty  which  amateurs  are 
Hkely  to  find  in  applying  this  system  of  root- 
pruning,  will  be  in  determining  the  distance 
ftrom  the  stem  at  which  the  trench  should  be 
made,  and  it  is  not  «My  to  give  precise  direc- 
tions on  this  point.  Trees  that  have  only 
been  planted  two,  three  or  four  years,  may, 
with  safety,  be  eut  to  within  two  or  three 


feet  of  the  stem,  pr(^rtioning  the  distance  to 
the  size  which  they  have  attained.  The  roots 
of  these  may,  with  frequent  pruning,  be  kept 
within  a  comparatively  small  space,  by  be* 
ginning  with  them  the  second  or  third  year 
after  planting,  and  at  every  successive  ope* 
ration,  going  three  or  four  inches  further 
from  the  stem,  and  adding  some  fresh  loaay 
soil ;  but  trees  that  have  been  long  establish- 
ed, and  have  not  been  root-pruned,  should  nol 
be  cut  too  closely.  Apricots  and  peadice 
may  be  kept  in  a  fine  bearing  state,  by  root* 
pruning  in  the  summer  when  they  have  no 
crop,  and  early  in  the  autumn  when  they  have 
a  crop,  but  are  still  too  gross.  We  operate 
upon  wall  trees  in  this  condition  as  booq  as 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  wood  ripens 
admirably. 

It  will  be  well  to  add,  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion, that  after  pruning  or  shortening  the 
strong  roots,  whicn  are  the  cause  of  unfroit- 
fulness,  we  put  some  decayed  turf,  or  fresh 
loamy  soil  against  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  strike  freely  into  it,  which  they  imme- 
diately do,  as  the  season  of  growth  is  at  its 
bight.  The  food  supplied  by  the  new  roots 
during  the  autumn,  will  have  nothing  crude 
in  it,  but  will  supply  sap  of  a  kind  calculated 
to  form  fruit  buas.  In  soils  where  the  pear 
bears  well  naturally,  without  all  this  labor,  it 
will  be  superfiuous  to  meddle  with  it,  but 
hundreds  will  be  glad  to  avail  themsdves  of 
a  simple,  quick  and  certain  means  of  insur- 
ing fruit  beds  in  a  month  or  two,  where  there 
was  before  nothing  but  masses  of  watery, 
fruitless  shoots.  F. 

Gard,  Chron, 


Granebbrixs."— The  cranberry  crop  is  un- 
doubtedly short,  and  from  the  whole  Upper 
Mississippi  country  not  to  exceed  300  barras 
will  be  exported  this  year.  The  ffrowth  in 
many  sections  is  a  total  failure.  Last  sea- 
son, or  during  1849,  over  3000  barrels  were 
shipped  from  Wisconsin  and  Minesota.  The 
fruit  is  now  worth  ^8  to  %ld  per  barrel  at 
St.  PauK  Rnd  the  Anthony  Wayne  brought 
down  the  last  lot  that  will  be  shipped  in  all 
probability  from  that  post  this  season.— fit 
liouis  Intelligeneer, 

^  Mint  Drops. — ^A  time  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  time.  A  name  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  true  to  its  name. 
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Dear  Sib  :  In  your  last  namber  I  notice 
Mr.  Rice,  in  his  excellent  article,  has  given  us 
some  plain,  practical  hints  on  the  calti?ation 
of  Foreign  Grapes  under  glass ;  ho  has,  how- 
eyer.  omitted  a  few  particulars  which  should 
have  been  introduced  in  order  to  render  the 
instructions  to  beginners,  as  dear  and  efficient 
as  possible.  I  will  endeavor  to  supply  the 
omission. 

In  the  first  place,  from  my  experience,  the 
front  wall  of  the  vinery  should  not  be  more 
than  five  feet  high — ^four  and  a  half  would  do 
— and  the  glass  of  the  front  sash  should  ex* 
tend  down  within  one  foot  of  the  border,  so 
as  to  get  the  sunshine  inside  of  the  house,  as 
near  the  front  as  possible. 

In  planting,  Mr.  R.  says,  the  vines  should 
be  placed  *'  at  least  one  foot  from  the  front 
wall,''  but  whether  inside  or  outside  he  does 
not  say;  some  plant  in  the  house  and  others 
outside  and  draw  the  vines  through  the  arches. 
I  will  state  the  manner  in  which  I  planted. 
I  placed  the  vine  under  the  arch,  and  as  the 
opening  to  the  inside  border  is  twenty  inches 
wide  and  extending  from  six  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  border  to  the  bottom,  the  roots 
go  inside  or  outside,  as  they  please.  In 
winter,  a  small  board  is  placed  against  the 
arch  outside,  an^  is  covered  with  litter  to  pro- 
tect the  vines  from  frost. 

In  excavating,  preparatory  to  making  the 
border,  (if  the  whole  space  inside  and  outside 
can  be  so  called)  I  gave  the  bottom  an  incli- 
nation outward  of  one  foot  in  twenty  six, 
(the  width  of  house  and  border,)  before  the 
drainage  was  placed,  so  that  the  superabun* 
dant  moisture  runs  through  the  arches  or 
spaces,  and  the  whole  is  properly  drained. 

It  is  better  to  prevent  mildew  than  to 

check  it  after  its  appearance,  and  the  best 

way  is  to  dust  the  floor  of  the  vinery  freely, 

about  the  Ist  of  July  and  the  1st  of  August, 

14 


with  sulphur.  Thb  is  done  by  scattering 
with  the  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
the  sun  is  on  the  house.  It  is  very  easy  for 
those  having  experience,  to  vary  the  treat- 
ment according  to  circumstances,  but  there  is 
one  direction  I  have  not  seen  in  the  books, 
and  that  Mr.  Bice  has  omitted.  Last  spring, 
with  my  first  crop,  I  experienced  the  diffi- 
culty, and  as  none  could  answer  my  questions 
satisfactorily,  I  name  it  here ;  it  is,  tohen  to 
stop  the  fruit  bearing  spur?  all  the  directions 
say,  "  when  the  fruit  has  set."  I  understand 
that  to  mean,  a//er  blosoming ;  but  in  my 
house  nearly  all  the  spurs  would  have  grown 
ten  feet  before  blossoming.  It  seemed  con- 
trary to  sense  to  let  them  grow  at  such  a  rate, 
and  then  cut  back  to  two  eyes  beyond  the 
bunch,  so  I  took  the  responsibility  of  cutting 
back  after  they  had  grown  about  three  feet, 
and  at  the  same  time,  cut  off  all  but  two  of 
the  best  looking  bunches  of  blossom  buds  on 
each  spur,  and  after  the  fruit  was  set,  I  cut 
off  the  worst,  leaving  but  one.  I  was  told  by 
an  old  grape  grower  that  it  would  ruin  the 
bunches,  but  such  was  not  the  result. 

In  trimming  the  laterals,  I  have  found  it 
best  to  cut  every  week,  as  the  growth  is  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  in  this  latitude. 

In  the  second  swelling,  as  the  fruit  begins 
to  ripen,  it  is  best  to  syringe  the  floor  of  the 
vinery  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  in  the 
evening,  keeping  the  atmosphere  damp  until 
the  fruit  is  nearly  colored. 

The  best  plan  for  a  walk  is  a  pathway  made 
of  slats,  nailed  upon  cross-pieces,  for  the  bor- 
der becomes  very  hard  under  boards.  I  had 
no  occasion  to  mulch  the  inside  border,  but 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  this  climate* 
The  outside  border  was  mulched  from  about 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Septem«- 
ber. 

These  minute  details  (ihat  every  body 
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knows)  may  seem  unnecessary  to  old  hands  at 
the  business,  but  they  are  the  most  important 
to  a  beginner,  and  I  trust  they  will  therefore 
be  excused. 

I  have  already  taken  up  more  space  than  I 
intended,  but  in  conclusion  would  recommend 


those  who  are  about  erecting  vineries,  to  plant 
nothing  in  the  house  but  grapes.  I  tried 
peaches,  plums,  figs,  etc.*  but  have  thrown 
every  thing  away  but  the  .grapes,  which,  with 
a  little  trouble  and  care,  will  abundantly  re- 
ward the  amateur.  W.  B. 


From  Ae  Cfardeners*  ChronieU. 
VAN   HOUTTB'S   NURSBRT. 


Tqe  Nursery  of  Van  Houtte  is  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  and  as  time  was  precious, 
I  drove  to  allow  as  much  as  possible,  to  this 
far-famed  collection.  The  ground  skirts  the 
road  for  a  good  distance,  the  entrance  being 
at  the  extremity  furtherest  from  the  town, 
the  reason  for  which  I  could  not  divine.  A 
high  hedge  of  hornbeam  protected  hundreds 
of  Camellias  and  New  Holland  plants,  and 
prepared  me  for  the  sight  of  almost  a  town  ol 
glass  houses.  On  my  arrival,  I  noted  the 
little  attention  that  had  been  paid  to  the  cul- 
ture of  specimen  trees  of  hardy  kinds,  and 
the  utter  neglect  of  any  attempt  at  what  we 
call  landscape  gardening.  All  here  was  hard, 
mechanical  and  business  like.  It  looked  a 
manufactory  for  plants,  as  such  indeed  it  is, 
and  something  more.  I  took  a  rapid  glance 
over  the  herbaceous  'I^^partment,  which  is 
large,  and  contained  ^ome  plants  not  usually 
cultivated  with  us,  especially  some  Composites. 
The  Alstroemerias  were  nearly  out  of  blos- 
som ;  they  had  been  growing  under  glass,  and 
the  lights  taken  off  as  the  plants  had  ad- 
vanced. In  this  manner  many  bulfos  are 
grown  in  this  establishment.  I  had  here  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  beds  of  Gladiolus  gan- 
davensis  in  full  flower ;  they  differ  slightly 
from  each  other,  as  has  been  well  given  in 
Paxton's  plate,  but  none  of  them  were  at  all 
comparable  with  0.  Brenchleyensis,  which  is 
a  far  superior  flower,  being  at  once  of  a  higher 
as  well  as  more  pure  and  transparent  color. 
I  had  left  it  in  blossom  at  home  only  a  few 
days  before,  and  could  not  be  mistaken.  Both 
hybrids  have  G.  natalensis  for  one  parent, 
but  however  this  may  be,  one  thins  is  certain, 
namely,  that  we  have  no  border  flower  to  ri- 
val G.  Brenchleyensis — it  is  peerless. 

After  Groom's  LOies,  or  even  my  own,  I 


could  but  feel  that  those  I  saw  were  not  par* 
ticularly  well  grown,  but  then  it  is  not  made 
a  point  of  here,  and  there  is  quite  enough 
well  done  to  allow  the  truth  to  be  told  with- 
out offense.  In  fact,  as  plants  go  in  thii 
establishment,  the  very  great  merit  is  in  the 
hothouses.  We  have  here  collections  of 
Palms  and  tree  Ferns,  of  herbaceous  Ferns 
and  Tillandsias,  etc.,  of  dimensions  we  only 
expect  to  find  at  botanic  gardens  or  our  own 
Loddiges.  These  are  in  fine  health  in  one 
house,  placed  so  thinly  that  the  form  of  each 
was  shown,  while  in  another  that  deUghtfuI 
intricacy  of  tropical  forms  is  produced  by 
growing  them  closely  together  with  twining 
creepers  and  dependent  orchids,  the  exten- 
sive use  of  Lycopodium,  both  on  the  borders 
and  in  pots,  gave  a  freshness  and  coolness  to 
the  whole.  A  Cycas  revoluta  with  a  stem 
twelve  feet  hish,  and  dividing  into  four 
branches,  with  their  leaves,  gave  a  very  ex« 
traordinary  character  to  one  of  the  houses. 
The  houses  are  generally  narrow,  and  some 
of  them  of  extreme  length ;  the  longest  ap- 
peared upward  of  three  hundred  feet,  and 
with  a  path  so  narrow  that  one  person  only 
could  pass  down  at  the  same  time,  but  ar* 
rangements  were  made  to  pass  each  other  at 
intervals,  there  being  side  niches  in  which  one 
person  might  stand  while  another  continued 
on  his  way  unimpeded.  This  long  house 
was  entirely  filled  with  stove  plants.  Nearly 
all  the  structures  are  low,  and  at  their  en- 
trance you  have  to  descend  some  two  or  three 
steps.  In  one  house  I  observed  nothing  but 
gloxinias,  which  were  admirably  grown.  In 
this  family  Mr.  Van  Houtte  seems  to  take 
particular  interest,  for  here  were  seedlings 
and  crossings  almost  without  end ;  and  among 
them  were  some  very  beautiful  new  vf  rieties. 
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A  house  has  just  been  erected  for  the  growth 
of  Victoria  regia.  It  is  circular,  the  outer 
walls  about  five  feet,  upon  which  rests  a  curb-, 
ing  of  stone,  which  receives  the  iron  sash 
bars — for  rafters  there  are  none — these  as- 
cending at  a  low  angle,  and  united  by  a  circu- 
lar collar  of  iron,  upon  which  is  supported  the 
only  means  of  ventilation.  The  tank  is  three 
and  a  half  feet  high  and  the  young  specimens 
appear  very  happy  in  an  atmosphere  of  95^ 
Fahr.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this 
establishment  and  one  that  separates  it  en- 
tirely from  all  rivalry,  is  the  manufacture  of 
coke  and  gas  for  the  buildings.  What  gas 
could  be  required  for  in  such  quantity,  at 
first  puzzled  me ;  but  when  I  saw  a  whole 
range  of  buildings  capable  of  holding  one  hun- 


dred and  fifty  persons  at  their  desks,  I  ceased 
to  manrel.  It  is  here  that  artists  paint  the 
flowers  from  nature;  these  are  copied  for  form 
and  shadow  upon  stone,  and  struck  off  upon 
paper ;  each  separate  outline  then  is  passed 
to  youths  to  color  as  nearly  as  they  can  to 
the  original — the  artist  who  first  formed  the 
design  superintending  them.  I  believe  we 
have  no  such  artistic  work  shops  at  any  nur- 
sery in  Enghind. 

I  returned  as  highly  gratified  with  the 
place  as  with  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  politeness, 
and  would  recommend  all  loyers  of  gardening 
traveling  in  Belgium,  to  spare  a  few  hours 
to  its  inspection. 

William  Mastsbs. 


RUST  ON  APFLB  LBAVSS. 


I  observed,  early  in  May,  1849,  that  seve- 
ral yarieties  of  apples  in  my  old  orchard  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  bad  health;  the 
leaves  when  quite  small  began  to  turn  brown 
and  shrivel  very  much  as  though  they  had 
been  scorched  by  fire.  On  examination,  I 
found  they  were  affected  with  rust — the  en- 
tire surface  of  many  being  quite  covered, 
others  partially  covered  or  speckled,  the  rust 
striking  quite  through  the  leaf  and  killing  just 
so  much  of  it  perfectly  dead,  as  presented  the 
slightest  appearance  of  rust  on  the  surface. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  destruction 
of  foliage,  was  a  perfect  stagnation  of  sap ; 
the  branches  ceased  to  grow,  and  the  fruit  re- 
maioed  in  statu  quo  for  months,  until  the  ter- 
minal buds  of  the  leading  branches  made  a 
forced  effort,  and  pushed  forth  a  tuft  of  new 
leaves.  By  this  time  all  of  the  first  set  of 
leaves  (except  a  few  fragments)  were  off.  As 
the  young  leaves  on  the  terminal  branches 
and  an  occasional  water-sprout  from  the  trunk 
or  large  branches,  made  their  appearance, 
the  fruit  took  a  second  growth.  Bambos  got 
to  be  as  large  as  Siberian  Grabs,  and  Rome 
Beauties  as  large  as  small  Romanites,  etc. 


I  supposed  it  was  the  effect  of  the  severe 
frost  which  occurred  about  the  time  the  ap- 
ples were  in  bloom  and  the  young  leaves  just 
beginning  to  develop  themselves.  There  was 
one  thing  however  for  which  I  could  not  ac- 
count— where  several  sorts  were  growing  on 
one  tree,  one  would  be  completely  destitute 
of  foliage,  and  others  remain  fresh  and  healthy. 

This  year  the  same  sorts  haye  been  affected 
in  the  same  manner,  and  to  a  greater  extent. 
One  Bambo,  after  making  a  faint  effort  to 
leaf  out,  died  entirely;  two  others  were  only 
saved  by  having  a  branch  or  two  each,  grafted 
with  other  sorts,  which  remained  quite  free 
from  rust  and  grew  rapidly  all  summer,  fur- 
nishing a  small  but  healthy  supply  of  foliage 
to  elaborate  sap  from  the  stem  and  roots  of 
the  tree.  The  fruit  now,  (Nov.  7th)  on  the 
Rambo  is  the  size  of  cherries,  while  a  branch 
each,  of  Cathead  and  Jamison,  produced  fruit 
as  large  and  fine  as  ever  on  the  same  tree. 
The  rust  has  struck  some  half  dozen  sorts  in 
my  old  orchard,  among  which,  however,  seve- 
ral young  trees  suffered  quite  as  bad  as  any 
of  the  old  ones ;  but  I  find  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  my  four  other 
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orobards  which  contain  near  one  thonaand 
trees,  and  embrace  some  three  handred  kinds, 
among  which  are  the  same  sorts  as  those  affec- 
ted in  the  old  orchard. 

Now  sir»  can  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  or  correspondents  assign  the  true 


cause  of,  and  give  a  preventiYe  for  the  dis- 
ease? If  so,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  the 
•favor. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  N.  OiLLxn. 
Quakerbotiomj  Lawrence  ec,  Ohio, 


PL AITTS  AND  GAXtDBXTB  OF  TBB  ENGLISH  AT  SHANGHAB,  IN  CHINA. 


The  gardens  of  the  English  residents  in 
Shanghae  far  eieel  those  of  the  Chinese,  in 
the  number  of  species  of  trees  and  shrubs 
they  contain,  and  also  in  the  neat  and  taste- 
ful manner  in  which  they  are  laid  out  and 
arranged. 

In  1845  only  one  or  two  small  English 
houses  had  been  built,  and  no  gardens  had 
been  formed ,  but  now  a  large  English  town 
has  risen  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  al- 
most every  house  is  surrounded  by  a  garden. 

The  late  Mr.  Hetherington  was  the  first  to 
attempt  rearing  vegetables  on  a  large  scale. 
He  introduced  asparagus,  which  now  succeeds 
admirably  at  Shanghae,  rhubarb,  seakale,  and 
all  the  vegetables  common  in  English  gardens. 

He  also  raised  the  strawberry  from  some 
seeds  I  sent  him  in  1846,  but  curious  enough, 
although  it  grows  luxuriantly,  it  scarcely  bears 
any  fruit. 

The  blossoms  appear  to  go  blind  soon  after 
they  expand.  I  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  some  method  will  be  devised  to  over- 
come this  habit,  and  I  expect  to  see  straw- 
berries produced  in  great  abundance  and  in 
perfection  in  Shanghae.  The  ground  about 
ihe  town  is  too  low  and  wet  for  the  growth 
of  the  potato,  and  hence  no  one  has  succeed- 
ed in  rearing  what  would  be  called  a  good 
crop  of  this  desirable  vegetable.  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  when  the  cultivation  is  at- 
tempted in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country,  we 
may  expect  to  get  better  potatoes  here  than 
at  Macao,  although  the' latter  are  usually  most 
excellent. 

Mr,  Hetherington  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever 
of  a  very  fatal  kind,  which  prevailed  in  the 
autumn  of  1848.  He  was  a  true  specimen 
of  the  old  English  gentleman,  and  was  deeply 
regretted  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  him. 

The  English  consul,  Mr.  Alcock,  has  also 
a  good  vegetable  garden  on  the  grounds  at- 1 


tached  to  the  consulate.  There  is  a  noble 
plant  of  the  Glycine  sinensis  in  this  garden, 
which  flowers  most  profusely,  and  becomes 
covered  with  its  long  legumes,  or  pea-like 
fruit,  wbich  it  ripens  to  perfection. 

The  two  first  ornamental  gardens  are  those^ 
of  Mr.  Beale,  and  the  Messrs.  Mackenzie. 
Mr.  Scale's  house,  a  fine  square  building  of 
two  stories,  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  gar- 
den. In  front  is  a  fine  grass  lawn,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  house  to  the  boundary  wall 
near  the  river.  Behind  the  house  there  is 
another  lawn  surrounded  witli  a  dwarf  ornao 
mental  wall.  A  wide  gravel  walk  leading 
from  the  entrance  to  the  back  part  of  the 
garden,  divides  the  house  from  too  business 
part  of  the  premises.  This  garden  is  rich  in 
plants  indigenous  to  China,  and  also  con- 
tains many  wbich  have  been  introduced  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  On  entering  the 
gate,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  a  botanist, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  new  Funebral  Cypress 
nearly  six  feet  high,  and  just  beginning  to 
show  its  beautiful  weeping  habit.  This  has 
been  obtained  from  the  interior,  and  does  not 
grow  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shanghae.  Mr. 
Beale  intends  to  plant  another  specimen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gate,  ana  when  the 
two  grow  up,  a  very  striking  and  pretty  effect 
will  be  produced.  In  the  same  border  there 
are  fine  specimens  of  Weigela  rosea,  Forsy- 
thia  viridissima,  Chimonanthus,  Moutans,  La- 
gerstroemias,  Boses,  etc.,  and  nearly  all  the 
new  plants  sent  home  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  from  1843  to  1846.  In  this  part  of 
the  garden  there  is  also  a  nice  plant  of  the 
new  Berberia  japoniea,  lately  obtained  from 
the  interior,  ana  described  in  my  last  letter. 

Tbe  American  Magnolia  grandiflora  has 
been  introduced  here,  and  promises  to  be  a 
very  ornamental  tree»  its  fine  green  leaves 
and  noble  flowers  are  much  admired  by  tbe 
northern  Chmese.    Several  plants  of  Cryp«> 
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tomeria  japonica  are  Bucoeeding  admirably, 
and  will  soon  be  much  more  beantifal  than 
any  the  Chinese  have  in  this  part  of  the 
oouDtry.  The  garden  has  been  raised  with 
a  large  quantity  of  fresh  soil  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground, 
80  that  all  the  family  of  the  pines  succeeds 
much  better  than  in  those  places  where  they 
are  usually  planted  by  the  Chinese;  besides, 
the  latter  generally  spoil  all  their  trees  be- 
longing  to  this  family  by  lopping  off  the 
lower  branches  for  fire  wood. 

Large  quantities  of  the  Olea  Fragrans,  the 
Qui  Wha  of  the  Chinese — are  planted  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  garden.  These  succeed 
much  better  here  than  in  the  south  of  China. 
In  the  autumn,  when  they  are  in  bloom,  the 
air  is  perfumed  with  the  most  delicious  fra- 
grance. Another  most  fragrant  plant  is  the 
new  Grardenia,  O.  Fortuniana,  now  common 
in  English  gardens,  to  which  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1845. 
In  Mr.  Scale's  garden  many  of  the  bushes  of 
this  charming  species  are  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  circumference,  and  in  the  season  are  cover- 
ed with  largo  double  white  flowers,  as  large 
as  a  white  Camellia,  and  highly  fragrant. 
Altogether  this  is  a  most  interesting  garden, 
and  promises  to  be  to  Shanghae  what  the  well 
known  one  of  Mr.  Beale's  father  was  to 
Macao. 

I  have  made  a  great  many  inquiries  about 
the  potato  disease  in  China,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  its  appearance.  The 
Macao  potatoes  have  always  been  good  and 
sound. 

The  Messrs.  Mackenzie's  garden  here  is 
abo  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  resembles 
some  of  the  neat  suburban  residences  near 
London.  The  shrubs  are  arranged  with  great 
taste  in  groups  and  single  specimens  on  the 
lawn,  and  consist  of  all  the  species  and  va- 
rieties  common  in  this  part  of  China.  The 
oollection  of  Azaleas  is  partieularly  fine.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  time,  when  these  plants  are 
in  bloom,  they  are  placed  on  a  stage,  and 
protected  from  the  sun  and  rain.  They 
flower  in  great  profusion,  the  individual  flow- 
ers are  larger,  and  the  colors  are  more  bril- 
liant than  they  are  at  home.  Here,  too,  are 
gorgeous  specimens  of  the  new  Viburnums, 
(V.  pltcatnm  and  Y.  macroeephalum,)  sent 
hme  to  Chiswiek  in  1845.  The  first  Eng- 
liih  apple  tree  fruited  in  this  garden  about  a 
year  ago.    The  gentlemen  connected  with  the 


London  Missionary  Society  have  a  village  of 
their  own  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back 
from  the  English  town.  Each  house  has  a 
nice  garden  in  front  of  it,  full  of  interesting 
Chinese  shrubs  and  trees.  Dr.  Lockharthas 
the  finest  collection. 

These  short  statements  are  sufficient  to 
show  your  readers  what  has  been  done  since 
the  last  Chinese  war.  Chinese  plants  have 
not  only  been  introduced  into  Europe  and 
America,  to  enliven  and  beautify  our  parks 
and  gardens,  but  we  have  also  enriched  those 
of  the  celestial  empire  with  the  productions 
of  the  West.  Notning,  I  believe,  can  give 
the  Chinese  a  higher  idea  of  our  civilization 
and  attainments,  than  out  love  of  flowers, 
or  tend  more  to  create  a  kindly  feeling  be- 
tween us  and  them. 

Before  all  these  gardens  could  be  stocked, 
the  demand  for  shrubs  and  trees  has  been 
necessarily  great.  Things  which  in  former 
days  were  comparatively  rare  obout  Shanghae, 
have  been  brought  down  in  boat  loads,  and 
sold  at  very  low  prices.  Good  young  plants 
of  Cryptomeria,  three  to  four  feet  in  night, 
are  sold  for  thirty  cash  each,  about  a  penny 
of  our  money ;  one  hundred  fine  bushy  plants 
of  the  new  Gardenia  just  noticed,  have  fre- 
quently been  bought  for  a  dollar.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  the  boat  loads  of  plants  rang- 
ed alon^  the  river  banks  to  tempt  the  eye  of 
the  English  planter.  They  are  cMefly  brought 
from  the  large  towns  of  Soo-chow  and  Hang- 
chow,  the  former  fifty  miles  distant,  and  tho 
latter  about  a  hundred.  "Heaven  is  above," 
says  a  Chinese  proverb,  ''but  below  is  Hang- 
chow  and  Soo-chow."  R.  F. 

Gard*  Chrotu^ 


Beautifying  the  Homestead. 

We  claim  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man 
who  is  a  farmer,  to  plant  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  to  cultivate  and  grow  the  vine, 
as  well  as  all  useful  vegetables;  to  beautify 
and  adorn  his  grounds  and  garden  with  flow- 
ers, plants  and  shrubbery,  and  so  arrange  his 
jards  and  grounds  as  to  give  his  habitation 
as  Eden-like  an  appearance  as  possible. — 
Should  our  farmers  be  thus  true  to  them- 
selves, and  dutiful  to  nature,  then  with  truth, 
of  our  country  it  might  be  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  tho  poet,  'tis 

'^  The  land  of  the  myrtle,  the  cypnm  and  yine, 
Where  all  but  the  apirit  of  man  Is  divine.'* 
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From  iht  New  Y&rk  Famur  tmd  American  Mtdkanie* 


XtemB  from  tlie  Fair  of  the  American  Ixutitnte 


Aeqillo  Wabb. — The  mannfactare  of  the 
Argillo  stone  for  mantle  pieces,  slabs  of  any 
size,  for  pier  and  center  tables,  as  well  as  door 
and  furniture  knobs,  is  one  of  the  great  im- 
provements of  the  age. 

This  material  is  introduced  as  a  competi- 
tor to  marble  for  its  general  adaptation  to  all 
the  useful,  as  well  as  ornamental  purposes 
for  which  marble  is  used,  and  in  some  re- 
spects it  is  superior,  on  account  of  its  being 
a  harder  substance,  not  so  easily  defaced,  and 
its  susceptibility  of  receiving  a  much  more 
exquisite  polish ;  while  it  also  possesses  all 
the  beautirul  shading  and  tints  of  the  agate. 
The  Albany  Argillo  Works  are  furnishing, 
constantly,  large  orders  of  this  beautiful  ma- 
terial in  the  form  of  door  knobs,  etc.,  etc. 


Imitation  Marble. — Mr.  T.  W.  Dufrene, 
of  Chestnut  st.,  Philadelphia,  exhibited  seve- 
ral beautiful  specimens  of  his  composition 
marble  cement,  the  utility  and  beauty  of  which 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  examination  of 
the  specimens  submitted  for  inspection. 

This  cement  is  of  great  advantage  for  the 
covering  of  walls  in  edifices  generally,  as  it 
perfectly  resists  all  action  of  the  air  and  of 
water  in  buddings  exposed  to  the  action  of 
atmospheric  air. 


This  material  can  be  employed  in  the  imi- 
tation of  any  of  the  precious  marbles,  and  li 
said  to  be  harder,  more  compact,  and  suscep- 
tible of  a  more  beautiful  polish  than  any  ar- 
ticle hitherto  used  for  those  purposes.  It  is 
superior  in  strength,  beaaty  and  finish,  to  the 
finest  scagliola  ever  produced. 

It  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  for  sta- 
tues, busts,  columns,  mantles,  bas-reliefs,  etc. 

It  is  also  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  most  durable  and  solid  noors  of 
greater  beauty  than  natural  marble,  as  it 
can  be  laid  without  joints,  and  becomes  har- 
der and  more  compact.  The  floors  may  be 
laid  in  many  beautiful  and  varied  patterns, 
in  halls,  parlors,  public  rooms,  etc.,  where  a 
solid  and  beautiful  floor  is  desirable,  and  can 
be  furnished  at  about  half  the  expense  of 
marble. 


FiRB-PBooF  Paint. — Of  several  kinds  of 
fire-proof  cements  exhibited  at  the  Fair,  the 
OMo  flre-proo^ paint,  of  Messrs.  Andrews  & 
Campbell,  prepared  by  E.  F.  Mason  &  Co., 
was  unrivalled.  The  specimens  presented 
the  appearance,  and  exhibited  every  quality 
of  the  most  beautiful  marble,  as  well  as  the 
more  common  kinds  of  freestone  and  slate. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  this  article. 


From  the  Ohio  CuUivator, 
Notes  on  Some  Varieties  of  the  Grape,  and  their  Probable  Adaptation  to  ZiOoalitl«k 


It  is  said  that  a  "grape  vine  will  grow 
anywhere  and  produce  an  abundance  of  good 
fruit."  To  this  common  saying  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  enter  my  protest  as  regards  its  truth. 
That  a  grape  vine  can  be  made  to  grow  in 
almost  every  locality,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but 
that  it  will  produce  "abundance  of  ^ood 
fruit,^*  admits  of  contradiction,  supported  by 
observation  and  practice. 

The  Isabella  grape  is  said  to  ripen  finely 
where  corn  will  mature,  but  in  oraer  that  it 
may  do  so,  there  are  many  sections  where  corn 
matures  well,  and  yet  this  grape  requires  aid 
from  a  wall,  or  some  other  protection  by 
which  it  will  receive  additional  heat,  aud  shel- 
ter from  cold. 


It  is  not  a  variety  that  ripens  as  early  as 
the  Catawba,  but  from  its  superior  hardihood 
it  will  take  precedence  in  northern  sectiooa 
of  our  country.  As  a  wine  grape  its  day  of 
favor  appears  gone,  for  in  oraer  to  make 
good  wine,  the  climate  must  be  such  as  to 
ripen  the  fruit  perfectly,  and  give  weight  to 
the  must,  and  this  can  never  be,  north  of  a 
latitude  that  will  perfect  the  Catawba. 

The  Diana  Grape  is  a  variety  but  lately 
brought  into  general  notice.  It  has  its  ad- 
vocates to  favor  among  eastern  gentlemen^ 
while  many  at  Cincinnati  are  not  disposed 
to  favor  it.  In  color  of  fruit  it  is  like  the 
Catawba ;  the  bunches  and  berries,  however^ 
ore  smaller,  and  from  specimens  I  have  seen 
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at  Boeton  and  New  York,  I  am  not  indined 
(o  favor  its  general  introduction  into  this 
State.  It  will  not  ripen  earlier  than  the  Is- 
abella, and  what  I  have  seen  can  not  take 
rank  as  a  table  grape  with  that  yariety; 
for  wine,  from  reasons  above  named,  it  will 
never  pay  to  plant  it. 

The  Hamilton  Grape,  (for  such  I  think  is 
the  name  of  the  variety  given  by  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  and  it  was -in  his  collection  exhibited 
at  our  State  Fair,  and  also  through  his  cour- 
tesy that  I  saw  it  in  his  gardens,^  in  color  is 
like  the  Catawba.  In  size  nearly  or  quite 
one-fourth  larger,  bunches  long,  berries  loose, 
form  round,  ripens  with  the  Catawba.  This 
is  the  only  variety,  out  of  some  thirty,  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Longworth,  from  various  parts 
of  the  State,  that  gives  promise  of  value.* 

The  Missouri  Grape  is  a  variety  producin 
a  medium,  or  rather  small  sized  black  fruit* 
aweet  and  asreeable  to  the  palate,  and  from 
which  a  good  wine  is  made.  It  is  like  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  adapted  to  small  gardens,  and 
may  be  planted  in  garden  borders  every  four 
feet,  trained  to  stakes  of  about  the  same 
hight,  when  it  will  produce  abundantly,  pro- 
portionate to  its  extent  of  wood. 

The  Ohio,  or  Segar  Boz^  is  all  unsnited 
to  northern  planting,  but  is  desirable  to  those 
in  Southern  Ohio,  or  yet  further  south,  who 
wish  to  form  grape  arbors,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  good  table  grape. 

The  Catatoba,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  is  yet  only  partially  known,  except 
by  pomologists  or  nurserymen.  It  is  a  vt- 
riety  that  promises  in  Ohio  to  supercede  all 
others;  for  while  the  vine  is  hardy,  it  ripens 
its  fruit  early,  and  if  cultivators  would  let  it 
alone  on  the  vine,  it  would  generally  perfect 
more  pounds  of  berries  to  a  plant,  than  any 
other  variety. 


As  a  wine  grape,  we  have  the  authority  of 
wine  growers  ana  wine  makers  of  Cincinnati, 
that  i&  has  no  equal.  As  a  table  grape  when 
perfectly  ripened,  it  is  second  only  to  a  Black 
Hamburg,  and  in  sections  of  the  State  where 
the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  grape  vine,  no  va- 
riety will  give  so  general  satisfaction. 

A  grape  was  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair, 
I  think  from  some  person  in  Indiana,  of  a 
color  like  Catawba,  rather  more  reddish,  ber- 
ries smaller,  bunches  loose,  and  fruit,  al- 
though lacking  in  the  high  aroma  of  the 
Catawba,  yet  exceedingly  sweet  and  agreea- 
ble to  the  taste.  Notice  of  it  will  probably 
appear  in  transactions  of  the  Board,  from  the 
committte  on  grapes. 

To  grow  grapes,  and  have  the  fruit  attain 
such  character  as  belongs  to  it,  requires  a 
soil  in  which  lime  and  sulphur  abound — a 
soil  that  while  it  retains  moisture,  at  the 
same  time  allows  all  superfluous  water  to 
drain  off  readily.  The  application  of  ma- 
nure from  the  privy,  minglea  with  leaf  mold 
from  the  woods,  will,  if  the  soil  already  con- 
tains abundance  of  lime,  give  good  growth 
and  maturity  to  both  vine  and  fruit. 

The  trenching  of  the  soil  two  feet  deep 
and  six  feet  in  diameter,  to  each  vine  plant- 
ed round  one's  house,  or  in  his  garden,  where 
naturally  shallow,  will  pay  in  growth  and 
fruit  ere  three  years  have  passed,  at  least 
fifty  per  eent.  over  vines  planted  in  the  com- 
mon way  and  under  the  airection  of  the  old 
saying,  that  "  the  grape  will  grow  anywhere, 
and  produce  abundance  of  good  fruit." 

Notes  on  other  varieties  in  a  future  num- 
ber. F.  R.  Elliott. 

Near  Cleveland,  0.,  Dec.  1850. 

•There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  grape  is  here 
referred  to.— EId. 
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In  resummg  my  pen,  I  shall  devote  a  few 
more  words  to  the  architect.  In  the  plan- 
ning and  arrangment  of  horticultural  erections, 
light  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  of  largo  dimensions,  light  is  the 
primary  consideration;  if  you  negloct  this. 


your  money  is  virtually  thrown  away.  An 
architect  is,  by  education,  taught  to  study 
and  apply  principles  which,  if  carried  out  as 
I  sometimes  see  them  in  the  construction  of' 
conservatories  and  other  plant  structures,  are 
often  in  direct  opposition  to  nature's  laws ;  an 
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observance  of  which  is  necesBary  to  the  Tig- 
orons  growth  and  development  of  vegetable 
life.  If  the  stmcture  is  one  of  importance, 
the  architect,  guided  bj  the  rules  of  his  own 
art,  must  of  necessity  introduce  opaque  pilas- 
ters or  columns  of  due  proportion,  with  frieze 
and  blocking  course  of  the  same  material,  in 
addition  to  which  I  sometimes  see  the  back, 
and  in  some  cases  the  end  walls  of  ma- 
sonry. Such  structures  may  make  good  ice 
houses,  but  they  are  very  badly  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  plants.  If  my  experience  is 
worth  anything,  beautiful  appearance  can  not 
compensate  for  the  want  of  light ;  this  is  of 
the  first  importance  as  regards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  what  we  call  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  The  lighter  these  structures  can  be 
made,  (consistent  with  strength,)  the  better, 
and  will  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  owner, 
and  the  gardener  will  get  praised  for  what  it 
was  in  his  potoer  to  do,  instead  of  being 
bkmed  for  what  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
prevent.  I  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  longer 
than  I  intended,  but  I  have  done  so  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  matter  home  to  the 
breasts  of  all  the  gardeners  who  may  read  this ; 
I  wish  them  to  exert  all  their  influence  when 
such  houses  are  about  to  be  erected,  as  it  is 
for  their  credit  they  should  be  so  constructed 
that  they  can  grow  the  plants  committed 
to  their  care  in  the  greatest  perfection ;  there 
are  few  gentlemen  that  will  persist  in  adopt- 
ing plans  contrary  to  their  gardener's  wishes, 
if  they  will  only  present  the  matter  in  a  pro- 
per light  before  them,  and  do  it  in  a  proper 
and  becoming  manner.  There,  then,  is  the 
gardener's  power,  if  he  will  only  use  it,  and 
then  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  see  so  many 
badly  constructed  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
•tories  in  our  walks  around  the  country.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  country  seats  of  gentle- 
men in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  are  badly 
designed,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  green- 
houses and  other  structures,  but  in  respect 


to  the  laying  out  the  grounds.  I  am  well 
aware  that  on  the  right  method  of  doing  this^ 
scarcely  any  two  gardeners  agree  in  their  opin- 
ions, yet  there  are  certain  fixed  principles  or 
rules,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  every 
one  who  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  lay- 
ing out  grounds.  Different  plans  may  be 
proposed  for  a  given  place  by  different  gar* 
doners,  and  yet  each  design  may  be  equally 
good.  If  each  will  always  bear  in  mind  what 
Pope  says,  "Never  lose  sight  of  common 


» 


sense. 

Another  very  prevalent  error  is  taking  the 
carriage  road  along  the  outside  boundary  of 
the  place  when  good  ground,  and  in  some 
cases,  better  routes  could  have  been  selected 
elsewhere.  This  should  be,  by  all  means, 
avoided,  where  it  it  possible  to  do  so.*  Id 
many  situations,  the  natural  inequalities  of 
the  ground,  and  the  original  form  and  nature 
of  the  tract  are  such,  that  instead  of  altering 
these  to  suit  our  principles,  we  must  bend  our 
principles  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  case. 
I  think  there  is  no  one  circumstance  connected 
with  gardening  in  the  United  States  which 
so  much  retards  its  progress  to  perfection,  as 
the  undue  extent  of  surface  devoted  to  what 
is  called  pleasure  ground.  The  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  are  various,  and  from  the 
experience  I  have  had  in  this  department  of 
gardening,  I  have  generally  found  (when  I 
have  been  consulted  on  the  subject,)  that  the 
gardener,  as  well  as  the  employer,  were  both 
equally  guilty  of  creating  and  perpetuating 
this  evil.  The  gardener  wishes  to  have 
greater  scope  to  show  his  skill  and  talent. 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  before  we  can 
expect  any  real  improvement  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  they 
must  be  reduced  to  ono  half  their  extent  I 
think  that  forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  gar* 
deners  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say,  that 

*  Scarlet  Oaks  at  Clifton  has  this  fault,  so  has  the 
place  of  W.  B.  Moores,  in  the  same  DeiKbborhood. 
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the  pleasoro  ground  at  each  of  their  places, 
from  its  great  extent,  takes  np  so  much  of 
their  time  and  labor,  that  little  else  can  be 
done  beside  the  mere  physical  operations  of 
mowing,  sweeping,  hoeing,  etc.,  etc.,  (and 
this  at  the  very  season  of  the  year,  if  he  has 
a  greenhouse,  which  requires  his  greatest 
attention  to  bring  forward  those  plants  in- 
tended for  fall  and  winter  blooming,)  and  all 
this  to  endeavor  to  keep  in  order  what  is 
called  pleasure  ground,  but  which  too  often 
b  only  a  half  kept,  half  neglected  place, 
totally  unworthy  of  being  classed  among  the 
operations  of  gardening.  Pleasure  grounds, 
which  can  not  be  kept  in  high  order,  ought  to 
be  returned  to  the  park  or  farm,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  by  reducing  the  extent  of  pleasure 
grounds,  we  should  lessen  the  general  effect 
and  beauty  of  garden  scenery,  I  should  at 
once  relinquish  my  position,  but  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  I  beliere  it  would  be  a 
decided  improyement,  by  stopping  what  is 
regarded  as  only  an  uncertain  struggle  be- 
tween nature  and  art,  where  neither  prevails, 
to  show  its  peculiar  beauties.  Let  no  one 
mistake  me,  and  think  I  am  an  advocate  for 
small  gardens.  I  am  the  reverse  of  this,(self 
interest  makes  me  so.)  I  care  not  how  large 
the  grounds  are,  provided  they  are  kept  in 
order.  When  called  on  to  give  a  design  for 
new  gardens,  I  invariably  inquire  of  my  em- 
ployer, what  will  be  the  amount  of  labor  de- 
Toted  to  the  gardens,  and  by  this  I  am  gene- 
rally guided  in  apportioning  the  quantity  of 
ground  to  each  department. 

No  pleasure  ground  or  flower  garden,  can 
be  pleasing,  nor  can  it  afford  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  to  the  proprietor,  if  he  is  a  per- 
son of  refined  taste,  unless  it  is  kept  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation  and  good  order. 

That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  re- 
commending this  reduction,  I  donH  mean  to 
say  that  I  wish  the  amount  of  labor  re- 
duced, I  only  wish  the  same  labor  expended 


on  a  less  extent  of  ground,  or  no  advantage 
will  be  gained.  A  grand  concentration  of 
effect  is  the  object  to  be  aimed  at;  extent  of 
surface  has  a  great  deal  less  to  do  with  this 
matter  than  is  generally  supposed.  A  few 
hundreds  of  square  yards  of  pleasure  ground 
or  flower  garden,  if  it  displays  extraordinary 
neatness  and  skill  will  never  fail  to  arrest  at- 
tention and  excite  the  admiration  of  those 
who  behold  it,  and  such  will  give  a  vast  deal 
more  real  satisfaction  and  pleasure  than  those 
many  acres  kept  in  a  slovenly  and  disgrace- 
ful manner.  The  chief  cause  of  this  has  arisen 
from  supposing  that  the  utility,  propriety  and 
beauty  of  a  garden  consist  wholly  in  the 
number  of  its  acres ;  it  is  high  keeping  alto- 
gether irrespective  of  extent,  which  will  ren- 
der gardens  attractive  and  useful.  If  pleasure 
grounds  were  literally  what^the  name  signifies 
it  would  be  the  business  and  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  gardener  to  do  everything  at  the 
earliest  time,  it  would  be  safe  and  proper  to 
do  it.  Dead  leaves,  dead  and  faded  flowers 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
and  all  plants  should  be  staked  and  tied  up 
as  soon  as  they  require  such  attention.  In 
fact,  in  a  pleasure  ground,  there  should  be 
nothing  to  show  a  want  of  money,  want  of 
care,  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  success,  but 
perfection  in  everything,  so  far  as  season  and 
climate  will  permit,  nothing  to  detract  from, 
but  everything  done  and  added  that  will  in 
any  degree  highten  pleasure.  This  is  what 
I  suppose  to  be  the  true  and  legitimate 
end  of  pleasure  gardening ;  there  is  probably 
more  implied  in  the  compound  word  pleasure- 
ground  than  in  ordinary  cases  we  are  wont  to 
ascribe  to  it.  At  least  if  its  name  be  derived 
from  its  use,  it  would  sometimes  seem  as  if 
the  end  was  either  forgotten  or  misunder- 
stood, by  those  who  made  the  plans. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

•BicnAKD  Daviks, 
Landscape  Gardener,  etc 
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ON    THE    VINES    OF    HUXTGART. 


B7  THE  OOMPTB  ODABT. 


Singe  tbe  straggle  of  the  Hangarians 
iPor  release  from  their  thraldom,  we  Americans 
have  come  into  much  closer  sympathy  with 
them ;  their  geography,  including  the  produc- 
tions of  their  soil,  have  attracted  our  attention, 
and  have  assumed  for  us  an  increased  interes*^. 
The  strong  trait  of  JonatharCs  character  has 
been  bnsily  occupied  in  applying  to  his  own 
use  the  information  derived  therefrom.  In 
this  portion  of  the  country,  the  fact  that  part 
of  Hungary  is  a  wine  district,  furnishing  the 
celebrated  Tokay,  has  induced  us  to  suggest 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  vines  which  there 
grow  and  flourish,  might  not  be  well  intro- 
duced into  our  vineyards.  Hungary  is  chiefly 
an  inland  region,  and  it  extends  to  a  high 
latitude  (48°),  so  that  we  might  expect  some 
similarity  in  climate. 

All  previous  eflbrts  to  introdu3e  the  vines 
of  Europe,  have  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful, 
but  these  grapes  may  be  better  adapted  to 
our  soil  and  climate,  at  any  rate,  the  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  varieties  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
department  of  fruit-culture,  and  the  following 
extract  from  the  Compte  Odart's  work  on 
Aikpelographie,  or  grape  history,  is  accord- 
ingly presented  to  the  reader. 


In  treating  of  the  varieties  of  Vines  culti- 
vated in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  notice  in  the  first  place,  those  in  the 
vineyards  of  Hegy-AIlya,  words  signifying 
the  "  Foot  of  tbe  Mountains,"  the  wine  from 
which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Tokay.  But 
the  Tokay  mountain  forms  but  one  of  a  chain 
and  produces  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
wine  called  Tokay.  Those  of  Mada  and 
Tarczal,  where  the  two  best  vineyards  be- 
longing to  the  Emperor  are  situated,  not  only 
equal  the  Tokay  as  regards  produce,  but  they 
even  exceed  it.  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  the  Tokay  wine  is  high  priced  on  ac- 
count of  its  rarity,  or  that  the  vineyards  which 


produce  it  are  not  larger  than  that  of  tha 
Sohloss  Yougeot,  or  tbe  small  vineyarda  of 
Constance.  On  the  contrary,  they  extend 
over  60  square  miles  of  surface,  or  an  area  of 
38,000  acres,  and  include  about  the*  third  of 
the  superficies  of  34  mountains,  situated  in  tbe 
district  of  Zemplen.  Tokay  is  the  first  of 
this  chain. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  wines  produced  on  Tokay  itself.  Those 
vines  which  grow  at  an  intermediate  station 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  afford  the  beat 
wine.  Tbe  quality  of  the  produce  of  the 
Imperial  Vines  on  mount  Tarczal  is  so  excel- 
lent that  it  has  received  the  name  of  Mezes^ 
male  or  Honey-comb,  and  this  is  owing  to 
situation  and  to  the  proper  combination  of 
the  different  kinds  of  grapes.  Tokay  is  situa- 
ted in  latitude  48°  10'. 

The  Hungarian  author  Szirmai,  of  Zirma, 
enumerates  thirty  kinds  of  vines,  and  says  he 
knows  sixty  that  are  cultivated  in  the  district 
of  Zemplcn.  I  shall,  however,  notice  those 
only  which  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  being 
introduced  into  France  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence which  they  have  on  the  quality  of  the 
wine  in  the  part  of  tbe  mountains  called  Hegy 
Allya. 

The  FuBMiNT,  to  whicb  they  sometimes 
prefix  the  viords  Nagy'Szemii,  large- berried, 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  va- 
riety. Furmint  is  the  name  by  which  it  is 
best  known  in  tbe  Hegy-Allya.  It  bears  also 
that  of  Szigeihy-  Szoello  in  the  district  of 
Weszprim,  of  Zapfner  in  the  vineyards  of 
Rust  and  Oedenburg,  and  the  Mosler  Traube 
in  Styria.  Tbe  name  of  Furmint,  acccording 
to  the  Hungarian  author  above  cited,  comes 
from  foro  tninucu,  but  tbe  academic  society 
of  Dcbreozin  derives  it  from  the  region  For- 
vaim,  resting,  doubtless,  on  the  passage  of 
Horace :  "  Mea  aec  Falcrnse  temperant  vites, 
neque  Formiani  pocula  coUes.*' 

This  valuable  grape  was  brought  to  France 
in  the  beginning  of  tbe  present  century  by 
M.  Villerase,  and  cultivated  successfully  in 
tbe  vineyards  of  B^ziers ;  and  about  the  samo 
time,  or  soon  after,  it  was  sent  by  Oen.  Afau- 
rulban  into  tbe  department  of  L'Herault.  Its 
cultivation  spread  rapidly  in  many  localities 
in  the  south  of  France.  Shoots  strong,  short* 
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jointed,  and  generally  erect,  the  lower  part 
grey,  the  upper  of  a  rufona  yellow,  streaked 
with  brown.  Leaves  generally  entire,  some- 
times slightly  three-lobed,  broader  across  than 
from  base  to  apex ;  deep  green  on  the  upper 
aide,  Tcry  downy  on  the  under,  with  promi- 
nent veins.  Bunches  of  medium  length, 
more  cylindric  than  conical.  Berries  some- 
what loose  and  very  unequal,  many  being  abor- 
tive six  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
At  maturity  they  are  full  of  a  very  sweet  juice; 
but  the  flavor  is  not  such  as  to  render  them 
worthy  of  esteem  for  desert ;  and  I  have  never 
seen  them  employed  as  such  in  any  part  of 
Hungary.  Some  berries  ripen  towards  the 
end  of  August  in  the  Herault  and  Gard,  and 
the  whole  of  the  bunches  are  ripe  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  but  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hungarian  mountains,  they  are  only  gathered 
ia  the  end  of  October  or  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber. Many  of  the  berries  become  half  dry, 
somewhat  like  raisins,  on  the  plant.  M. 
Baumes  ascribes  this  to  the  punctures  of 
wasps  and  bees,  for  which  this  variety  of 
grape  has  a  great  attraction.  The  propor- 
tion of  these  half  dried  berries,  trochen  beeren 
of  the  Germans,  is  from  one- fourth  to  one- 
third  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gilles  Qard,  but 
it  was  much  less  in  the  vintages  where  I  have 
assisted  in  the  Hegy  AUya. 

There  is  a  variety  of  Furmintj  but  it  is  not 
80  much  esteemed  as  that  sort,  because  none 
of  its  berries  dry  like  raisins.  It  is  called  the 
Mauarkas-Furmint,  or  Bird  Furmint.  It  is 
also  known  under  the  name  of  Holy-Argos. 
The  birds,  more  especially  the  thrushes,  are 
Tery  fond  of  this  grape,  the  berries  of  which 
have  a  honied  sweetness. 

Feheb-Goheh,  or  Fejes-Oojeb;  both  are 
pronounced  FaAr  Go-ir,  and  signifies  (Fair- 
early)  early  white.  This  is  cultivated  for  an 
early  vintage.  Its  bunches  are  long,  with 
oval  berries,  thinly  disposed ;  they  are  much 
better  to  eat  than  those  of  the  Furmint. 

Hars  Lkvblu,  Lime-tree'leaved.  —  The 
bunches  are  very  long,  almost  cylindrical, 
furnished  with  round  berries,  the  juice  of 
which  is  very  sweet.  The  wood  of  this  va- 
riety is  easily  recognized  in  winter  by  its 
smooth  red  epidermis. 

Bblafant  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  preceding,  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  Dunches.  The  berries  are  very  round, 
yellow,  thinly  set,  and  so  transparent  that  at 


their  complete  maturity,  one  might  count  the 
seeds.  The  shoots  are  vigorous,  leaves  en- 
tire, thick,  very  broad,  downy  beneath,  but 
less  so  than  those  of  the  Furmint. 

Fejxr  Szobllo,  White  Grape. — This  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  perhaps 
too  much  so  in  the  Hegy  Allya.  It  is  very 
productive,  and  although  the  berries  do  not 
dry,  yet  tho  juice  is  turned  to  account  for 
mixing  with  that  of  other  kinds.  It  is  easily 
recognized  among  others  by  its  abundant 
bloom,  the  berries  appearing  as  if  they  had 
been  thickly  powdered  over.  It  is  prudent  to 
eat  this  with  reserve,  for  it  is  very  relaxing ; 
it  is,  however  no  great  privation  to  refrain,  as 
its  quality  as  a  tabic  fruit  is  only  indifferent. 
I  suspect  it  is  not  good  for  wine  as  the  com- 
mon wines  are  generally  bad,  and  this  variety 
being  in  greater  quantity  than  all  the  others, 
probably  a  large  share  of  deleterious  influ- 
ence is  attributable  to  it. 

Narakkas,  Leany-SzofUo  Nagy-SzSmu 
and  Kiseeb'Szetna  Leany-Szoello  ;  that  is  to 
say  Raisin  desfilles  h  gros  grains  et  h  petit 
grains. — These  are  also  very  commonly  to  be 
met  with  among  the  vines  in  Hungary.  They 
are  vigorous  and  produce  handsome  bunches 
with  oval  berries.  The  variety  with  small 
berries  have  these  of  a  more  yellow  color  than 
those  of  the  Nagy-Sz^mu.  They  form  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  vines  cultivated 
in  this  region. 

Barat — Tzin  Szoello,  Rasin  couleur  de 
Robe  de  3Ioine,  It  is  also  the  Klein  Roth 
Sziri/andl  of  Rust,  and  the  Rather  Tokayer 
of  the  Rhine  districts. — Bunch  small,  berries 
round,  grizzly  or  of  a  color  between  grey  and 
red.  Although  it  is  called  the  Rotker  To- 
kayer, red  Tokay,  I  believe  it  is  but  little 
cultivated  in  the  vineyards  on  that  mountain. 
It  is  more  abundant  in  those  of  Rust,  in  the 
district  of  Oedenburgh. 

Mus-CATALT,  in  some  districts  FejSr  Den- 
ka, — This  is  allowed  by  various  good  authors 
to  be  the  same  as  the  white  Frontignan ;  but 
the  Compte  Odart  thought  it  less  vigoroua 
than  that  sort.  Berries  smaller  and  not  so 
close.  All  this  however,  may  have  been 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  plant. 

The  Muscat  wines  of  Hegy-ADya  are  very 
different  from  those  in  the  south  of  France. 
They  are  highly  perfumed,  containing  much 
spirit,  but  they  are  very  dry.  The  best  use 
that  can  be  made  of  the  Muscataly  grapes  is 
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to  pnt  a  small  quaatity  of  tbem  along  with  the 
vintage  of  other  yarieties,  to  the  wine,  of 
which  tbej  commanicate  an  agreeable  bou- 
quet. There  is  a  red  variety  of  Muscat  very 
common  in  the  vineyards  of  Magyaratb.  nn- 
der  the  name  of 

Yoros-Denka,  Red  Muscat  It  produces 
an  esteemed  wine,  but  not  having  brought  the 
plants  from  Hungary,  I  cannot  say  whether 
it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Muscat  reuge. 

tThe  latter  is  the  red  Frontignan  of  the 
inglish  gardens  ] 

There  are  some  inferior  varieties  occasion- 
ally to  be  met  with,  which  ought  to  be 
extirpated,  because  of  their  unfavorable  influ- 
ence on  the  produce  of  the  sorts  already 
mentioned.  Among  those  which  I  have  ob- 
served, I  may  mention  the  six  following  sorts: 
Pettres  Sblvmbs  Szoello,  tbe  Peter  Sillen 
Traube  of  the  Germans,  tbe  Parsley-leaved 
of  the  English,  and  the  little  esteemed  Ciotat 
or  Raisin  d'Autriche  of  the  French;  the 
Fejer-Gersbt  ;  the  Eiralt  £i)ES,  or  Doux 
Royal;  the  Sar  Dovanv;  the  Demjeny;  the 
Rosas- SzoBLLO,  or  rose  colored  Grape. 

Besides  the  vineyards  of  the  Hegy-Allya 
there  are  others  which  have  considerable  rep- 
utation, not  only  in  Hungary  but  also  in 
Germany.  For  example,  in  the  district  of 
Bihar  they  make  a  white  wine,  which  we  find 
on  the  best  tables  of  Pesth  and  Vienna  under 
the  name  of  Bakatob,  from  a  wine  so  called, 
and  which  has  also  the  name  of  Alfoldy  in 
the  country  beyond  the  Theiss.  Berries  ovate, 
frequently  elliptic  or  oblong,  yellowish  white, 
very  fleshy,  but  juicy  notwishstanding. 

Granat  Tzin  Bakator  is  of  a  granite  red, 
as  its  name  implies.  The  leaves  are  much 
cut,  downy  beneath.  Bunch  not  large ;  ber- 
ries loose,  round ;  their  red  color  changes  to 
violet  at  complete  maturity ;  too  late  for  the 
climate  of  France. 

The  district  of  Eomom,  where  tbe  remark- 
able vineyard  of  Neszm^ly  is  situated,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  affords  some 
valuable  varieties,  at  the  head  of  which  we 
ought  to  place  the 

Sar-Fejer  Szoello. — This  does  not  proba- 
bly exist  in  the  vineyards  of  Tokay,  because 
it  ripens  fully  a  month  earlier  than  those 
generally  cultivated  there;  but  it  is  very 
common,  and  much  esteemed  in  tbe  vine- 
yards situated  near  the  Balaton  Lake,  in  those 
of  Schomlan,  Gyon-Gyos,  and  more  especially 


in  those  of  Neszm^ly  in  the  district  of  Ko- 
morn.  It  resembles  the  Burgundy  White 
CluBler,  but  the  berries  are  somewhat  oblong, 
and  smaller  than  those  of  the  sort  just 
named. 

Hamvas-Szoillo,  Ash-grey,  Grau-Tohay^ 
er  of  some  Alsaciens.  Resembles  the  Grey 
Burgundy. 

BuDAi  Fejer,  at  Neszm^ly;  Weiss  Honi- 
gler  Traube;  Bela  Orkugla  Ranka,  early 
round  white;  Fnih  Weiss  Magdalenen,  of 
many  German  vineyards. — Grown  in  a  good 
soil  the  wine  of  this  variety  is  said  to  rival 
that  of  the  Muscat  as  regards  its  bouquet  and 
aromatic  flavor. 

SzoLD  Szoello,  green  Grape ;  Szemendri- 
aner  Magyarka,  in  the  Banat;  Welika  Sze* 
Una  or  Szeleni/ca,  in  Sirmia. — Its  berries  are 
very  large,  oval,  of  a  green  color.  The  juice 
is  abundant  and  sweet,  but  of  only  moderate 
flavor.  It  ripens  late,  yet  it  is  esteemed,  be- 
cause it  resists  the  autumn  rains. 

When  we  have  named  the  Bela  Slaka- 
menka,  the  Bela  JiadarkaSj  the  Modu  or  Juk 
Farka,  which  is  the  Langsiaengler  of  tbe 
Germans,  we  think  the  best  white  wine 
Grapes  have  been  enumerated. 

Black  Grapes  employed  for  the  Fabrication 
of  Red  Wines, — When  in  Hungary,  I  pre* 
ferred  the  red  to  the  white  wines,  both  as 
regards  the  vins  ordinaire  and  tins  de  liquet. 
They  are  not,  however,  equal  to  our  best 
French  wines.  The  common  wines  of  Hun* 
gary  are  very  heating;  they  will  bear  no 
comparison  with  our  burgundies.  I  shall 
only  notice  one  red  vin  de  liquet^  the  most 
distinguished  of  all,  although  unknown  in 
France.  It  is  a  wine  produced  by  the  vine- 
yards adjoining  a  small  town  called  Mcnes 
(pronounced  Menesch.)  It  is  less  spirituous 
than  the  old  Tokay,  but  richer  in  bouquet 
and  juice.  They  make  it  also  in  Sirmia,  and 
in  the  vineyards  of  Erlaw  and  Gysrak.  Aa 
the  same  varieties  of  Grapes  serve  for  the 
fabrication  of  both  the  luscious  and  common 
red  wines,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  notice 
of  a  few  of  those  the  most  gencraUj  esteemed. 

The  Kadarkas.  to  which  they  often  prefix 
Cerna  or  Fekete,  the  former  being  ^^^  Sclavo- 
nian  and  tbe  latter  the  Hungarian  ^^"^  ^or 
black.  It  is  the  Edel  Ungariseh^  Traube  of 
the  Germans;  and  the  Raisin  N^i^de  Sen-- 
tari  of  some.  This  is  the  only  variety  of 
black  Grape  which  affords  dry  or  raisined 
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lerries,  troken-beeren  in  G-ermaDj.  Id  addi- 
tion to  this  valuable  property,  it  has  others 
which  concur  in  rendering  it  worthy  of  being 
placed  in  the  first  rank.  It  communicates  a 
fine  color  and  an  agreeable  aroma  to  the  wine 
made  from  it     The  plants  grow  rapidly  and 

5 reduce  the  third  year;  and  this  natural  pro- 
uctiveness  is  long  maintained.  In  short,  if 
this  Vine,  from  its  precocity,  is  liable  to  be 
glightly  affected  by  toe  late  spring  frosts,  yet 
its  flowers  are  hardy,  and  it  £uls  not  to  yield 
a.  crop.  The  bunches  are  large,  long,  cylin* 
drical,  rather  loose;  berries  middle-sized, 
black,  ripening  early  in  Hungary.  Its  leaves 
are  of  a  deep  green  above,  for  the  most  part 
entire,  but  some  have  the  lobes  well  marked ; 
the  undersides  are  cottony.  The  vintage  of 
the  Kadarkas  Grape  forms  three-fourths  of 
the  composition  of  the  Menes  wine.  The 
vineyard  is  situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
promontory  of  a  branch  of  the  Carpathian 
chain,  in  the  district  of  Arad.  The  soil  is 
argillaceous,  of  a  brownish  red  color,  and 
mixed  with  gravel.  In  some  instances  the 
elay  is  yellowish,  and  then  it  contains  less 
gravel. 

ToaoK  GoHKR.  Nagi/  Szemu  Felcele^  Fiuhe 
Turkische,-^The  first  and  third  of  these  are 
the  Hungarian  and  German  words  for  "  early 
Turkish ;'*  the  other  signified  "large -berried 
black."  Next  to  the  Kadarkas,  this  is  the 
most  esteemed  in  the  principal  vineyards  for 
red  wine  in  Hungary,  especially  those  of 
Gyon-Gyos.  Its  leaves  are  broader,  rounder 
in  the  outline,  and  more  obtusely  dentate, 
than  those  of  the  Kadarkas.  The  young 
shoots  are  reddish  brown;  bunch  conical, 
loose,  shouldered,  and  not  so  long  as  the  pre- 
ceding variety,  but  the  berries  are  much 
larger,  of  a  round  form,  with  very  succulent 
and  rather  coarse  flesh. 

PuRCiN,  Upper  Hungary  ;  Fektte yilagon, 
in  the  district  of  Szalader;  Kleine  Schwarze, 


of  Ofen. — The  bunches  have  generally  small 
cylindrical  shoulders ;  the  berries  are  small, 
round,  and  black ;  the  juice  is  vinous,  and  of 
good  color  when  the  Grapes  are  well  ripened, 
which  is  the  case  every  year,  although  rather 
late.  It  is  much  esteemed  in  the  red  wine 
vineyards. 

CzEBNA  Okrugla  Ranka,  Black  Bound 
Early. — This  is  the  same  as  the  Auvernat 
Noir^  the  Pinot,  or  Noirien  of  Burgundy. 
This  is  cultivated  more  especially  in  the  vino- 
yards  of  Sirmia  and  in  the  Banat.  The  red 
wines  of  the  dutchy  of  Sirmia  were  reckoned 
the  beat  in  Hungary  till  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  their  reputation 
came  to  be  gradually  ceded  to  the  wine  of 
Tokay. 

BlauerAuquster  {Blue  August.)  Bunches 
loose;  berries  oval,  fff  a  bluish  black,  with 
long,  slender  red  pedicels. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  Vines  with  the 
produce  of  which  some  proprietors  com- 
pose a  detestable  imitation  of  Champaignc,  the 
only  point  of  resemblance  being  that  of  a 
sparkling,  of  short  duration.  I  had  some  of 
it  both  at  Pcsth  and  Vienna,  and  the  taste 
was  horrible.  The  wines  was  evidently  a 
fabrication  by  chemical  processes.  If  the 
Hungarians  wish  to  make  sparkling  wines  at 
all  comparable  with  genuine  Champaigne,  they 
must  renounce  the  proceedings  of  the  chemist 
and  plant  the  Black  Burgundy  Grape  (^Mo- 
rillnn  noir,  Pianol,)  not  entirely  at  the  foot 
of  their  mountains,  but  on  the  lower  parts, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  by  admitting  no  tckiie 
Grape,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  cooper 
from  Rheims,  they  would  insure  a  degree  of 
success  incomparably  greater  than  that  re- 
sulting from  toe  almost  ridiculous  attempts 
which  they  have  hitherto  made.  We  should 
suppose  many  British  colonists  would  prcfit 
by  this  remark. 


BUDDED    AI7D    SBX 

Ha.  Editor:  In  your  third  number,  a  cor- 
respondent calls  your  attention  to  the  subject 
of  "budded  peaches,"  which  both  yourself 
and  he  think,  was  left  in  a  "very"  '' unset- 
tled,''  or  "unsatisfactory  state,  by  the  fruit 
convention  at  GoIumbuB  last  year.*' 


DLXNG    PSACHBB. 

If  you  recollect,  it  was  myself  that  intro- 
duced that  discussion,  by  way  of  inquiry.  I 
had  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  budded 
peaeh,  in  good  faith,  never  having  heard  a 
whisper  against  its  bearing  qualities.  But  I 
found,  after  testing  the  matter  with  an  hnn- 
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dred  trees,  some  five  or  six  years  old,  that, 
while  the  common  fruit  bore  plentifiilly,  the 
budded,  with  one  exception,  bad  only  yielded 
a  few  specimens.  And  having  made  inquiry 
of  some  of  my  neighbors,  I  found  that  their 
experience  with  the  budded  peach,  corres- 
ponded with  my  own.  At  this  stage  of  the 
investigation  I  made  inquiry  as  above,  of  the 
Fruit  Convention  in  1849.  And  Messrs. 
Gest,  Tolland,  Sites,  Strickle,  Ruff  and  Camp- 
bell, all  held  substantially  the  same  views. 
Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  a  delegate  from  the 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  made  the 
following  statements:  "he  was  acquainted 
with  nearly  every  prominent  peach  orchard 
in  the  Miami  Yalley,  and  could  fully  corrobo- 
rate the  statement  of  Mr.  Springer.  Good 
orchards  of  budded  trees,  well  cultivated, 
failed  to  bear,  while  seedlings  produced  abun* 
dantly.  Budded  peaches  are  getting  out  of 
repute  in  the  Miami  valley.  In  some  coun- 
ties, say  that  of  Barke,  there  are  now  few 
orchards  of  budded  vaiieties,  but  many  of 
seedlings,"  etc. 

The  only  statement  which  seemed  opposed 
to  this  general  testimony,  was  that  made  by 
Mr.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  as  follows :  *'  that 
as  an  offset  in  part,  to  statements  of  gentle- 
men from  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  he  would 
state,  that  this  season,  so  far  as  he  bad 
seen  in  his  section,  budded  varieties  had 
produced  best.  That  trees  of  Orange  and  late 
Red  Rareripe  had  produced  fruit  within  ten 
feet  of  seedling  trees,  while  the  buds  of  the 
latter  were  all  killed."  There  must  have 
been  something  special  in  Mr.  E's  case,  and 
it  forms  only  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
as  will  be  seen  directly  by  the  statement  of 
Prof.  Kirtland  from  the  same  place.  Per- 
haps the  two  kinds  he  names  are  among  those 
which  are  adapted  to  our  climate. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  consider,  that  there 
was  any  thing  *'  unsettled"  or  "  unsatisfac- 
tory," in  the  deliberations  of  the  pomological 


convention  under  notice,  aa  to  the  faot  that 
the  present  variety  of  budded  peaches,  in 
this  State,  are,  in  general^  very  unproductive; 
far  more  so  than  seedling  varieties.  That 
question,  we  consider,  was  there  settled  with 
a  unanimity  of  opinion  rarely  to  be  found  in 
deliberative  bodies.  And  the  numerous  items 
of  information  that  we  have  since  received, 
through  the  whole  range  of  the  State,  from 
Cleveland  to  Cincinnati,  go  but  to  confirm  the 
correctness  of  the  decision. 

But,  as  it  respects  the  cauze  of  this  unpro^ 
ductiveness,  this  subject,  we  admits  was  left 
"  unsettled."  The  truth  is,  that  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  ray  of  light  that  was 
ever  shed  on  the  general  barrenness  of  the 
cultivated  peaoh  in  Ohio.  We  have  no  recol- 
lection of  ever  seeing  the  subject  alluded  to 
before.  We  had  been  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  our  own  budded  treesi  in  this  respect,  for 
a  few  years,  but  never  once  suspected  that 
their  want  of  fruitfulness  was  not  the  result 
of  something  peculiar  to  their  locality.  And 
this  we  presume  to  have  been  something  like 
the  common  sentiment  of  our  peach  cultiva- 
tors, until  the  deliberation  here  referred  to. 

The  unproductiveness  of  budded  peaches^ 
being  assumed  as  a  general  fact,  I  was  anx- 
ious to  obtain  an  explanation  of  its  cause,  and 
wrote  an  article  for  the  ''  Guernsey  Times,'^ 
calling  for  information  upon  the  subject. 
This  article  was  republished  in  a  number  of 
papers,  and  elicited  some  discussion.  In  this 
article  the  following  suggestions  were  respect- 
fully made : 

"  This  want  of  productiveness  is  probably 
owing  to  one  of  three  causes,  or  to  their  com- 
bined influences  in  whole  or  in  part. 

1.  Budding  may  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
preciate the  bearing  qualities  of  the  peach. 
—Or, 

2.  The  selections  may  have  been  madey 
originally,  in  general,  from  such  trees  as  bore 
shyly,  and  gave  large  specimens,  simply  be- 
cause there  are  few  on  them ;  Or, 

3.  The  trees  may  want  age,  and  will  proba- 
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blj  do  better  in  tbe  bearing  way,  when  tbe 
vigor  of  their  growth  shall  have  been  checked. 
Who  can  give  us  any  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject? " 

Having  especially  called  on  Dr.  Kirtland 

for  the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  peach 

culture,  we  take  from  his  article,  in  the 

Family  Visitor  of  February  14,  1850,  the 

following  extract  from  his  reply : 

"It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  furnish  our 
friend  Mr.  S.,  any  light  we  possess,  on  the 
subject  to  which  he  refers. 

The  result  of  extensive  experience  has  con- 
vinced us  of  the  correctness  of  his  first  con- 
clusion, to  wit : 

'  That  budding  may  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
preciate the  bearing  qualities  of  the  peach.' 
in  1824,  we  procured,  from  Burlington,  fifty 
varieties  of  New  Jersey  peach  trees.  They 
were  all  budded,  and  were  very  healthy.— 
The  same  season  we  obtained  from  the  vicini- 
ty of  Middletown,  Ct.,  a  quart  or  two  of  peach 
stones  produced  from  trees  not  budded,  and 
said  by  the  raiser,  to  be  of  a  good  kind. 

From  these  sources  we  were  well  stocked 
with  a  variety  of  peach  trees  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years.  They  were. set  out  on  a  dry 
loam,  resting  on  a  stiff  and  impervious  hard 
pan  of  iron  ore,  gravel  and  clay,  in  Trumbull 
county.  Those  raised  from  the  stones  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  their  natural  state. 

At  the  end  of  eighteen  years,  the  budded 
tree  had  produced  abundant  crops  four  sea- 
6oas,  and  limited  supplies  perhaps  as  many 
more.  The  natural  stocks  were  equally  pro- 
ductive in  those  seasons,  and  on  several  ottiers 
bore  good  crops,  while  the  budded  ones  failed. 
They  generally  proved  of  valuable  kinds. 
Impressed  with  the  results  of  this  trial  wc 
commenced  another  on  removing  to  our  pres- 
ent location  on  the  Lake  shore,  eight  years 
since. 

From  a  basket  of  Morris*  Red  Rareripes, 
presented  us  by  J.  W.  Allbn,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,  we  raised  about  thirty  trees,  and  have 
cultivated  them  with  proper  attention,  but 
have  not  changed  them  by  budding.  During 
the  last  three  years  they  have  yielded  heavy 
cropSp  and  during  the  two  prior  years  all  my 
peach  trees  did  the  same,  but  the  last  seasons 
were  unpropitious  for  peaches,  and  most  of 
my  budded  kinds  produced  very  small  quan- 
tities— ^still,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 


natural  trees  bending  under  their  loads  of 
fruit. 

Four-fifths  of  the  seedlings  bore  fruit  re- 
sembling the  parent  kind.  A  few  sported  in 
variety,  and  one  ran  back  into  a  worthless 
wooly  Fall  peach. 

We  believe  it  a  better  way  to  stock  our 
grounds  principally  with  natural  kinds,  se- 
lecting,  however,  a  few  of  the  best  budded 
varieties  for  their  superior  qualities.  In  con- 
formity to  this  opinion,  we  are  annually  rais- 
ing and  cultivating  a  few  young  trees,  to  keep 
our  stock  good,  and  we  employ  only  the  stones 
of  the  best  kinds.  If,  after  testing  seedlings, 
they  prove  inferior,  we  head  them  back  in  the 
spring,  anol  change  them  by  budding,  io  Au- 
gust. 

After  a  yearns  observations  and  refiections 
upon  this  subject,  we  are  inclined  to  the  fol- 
lowing opinions ;  (but  still  open  to  "light:  ") 

1.  That  budding  has  a  tendency  to  alter 
the  character  of  the  tree  to  some  extent.  See, 
for  instance,  what  small  petals  or  blossom 
leaves,  the  budded  varieties  in  general  have. 
If  budding  does  not  cause  this,  what  does? 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  the  full 
development  of  these  petals  as  protectors  to 
the  fruit,  is  the  main  cause  of  its  destruction 
by  frost.  But  still  budding  can  have  but  a  small 
share  in  producing  the  barrenness  of  which 
we  complain,  because  these  same  Burlington 
peach  trees  of  our  Cleveland  friend,  in  the  cli- 
mate of  New  Jersey,  would  have  been  far  better 
bearers.  From  personal  inquiries,  as  well  as 
from  other  sources,  I  find  that  from  Baltimore 
to  New  Jersey,  the  hog  peach,  as  they  call 
the  seedling,  bears  some  better  than  the  bud- 
ded fruit,  but  there  is  nothing  like  the  dif- 
ference in  the  productive  qualities  of  the  two 
there  as  with  us. 

2.  Over  stimulation  of  the  trees  by  extra 
culture,  will  no  doubt  impair  their  bearing 
qualities.  Trees  of  rapid  growth  of  any  kind 
bear  poorly,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
peach  should  be  exempt  from  the  law  which 
governs  other  vegetables.  And  it  is  a  very 
common  practice,  when  men  plant  choice  fruit. 
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to  give  it  extra  attention.  But  still  this  will 
not  account  for  the  whole  of  the  difficulty,  for 
among  our  hundred  trees  there  are  about  ten 
missed  in  ''  working/'  which  bear  nothing  but 
the  common  peach.  These  have  the  same 
culture  as  the  others,  yet  they  bear  so  abun- 
dantly that  it  retards  their  growth  in  compari- 
son with  their  barren  neighbors. 

3.  But  neither  of  the  foregoing  suggestions 
account,  in  our  judgment,  so  extensively,  for 
the  non -productiveness  of  the  budded  peach, 
as  the  consideration  which  supposes,  that 
originally,  they  have  been  mainly  selected 
from  trees  that  bore  shyly,  and  gave  large 
specimens,  simply  because  there  were  tut  few 
on.  We  have  been  so  greatly  deceived,  in 
this  way,  by  selecting  large  sthowy  apples,  on 
the  credit  of  public  fame,  which,  on  testing, 
were  rendered  worthless  by  their  unproduc- 
tiveness— splendid  as  they  were — that  we  are 
led  on  this  ground  to  suspect  the  peach.  We 
called  on  the  Editor  of  the  "  Guernsey  Times" 
to  state  what  he  knew  about  the  Ogier  peach, 
a  seedling  of  considerable  reputation  in  his 
vicinity.  He  replied  by  stating  that  '*the 
parent  tree  is  a  very  shy  bearer,  and  hardly 
worth  cultivating.  When  it  bears — which  is 
but  seldom — it  has  a  light  crop;  but  the 
fruit  is  the  largest  and  most  delicious  kind ; 
we  have  never  seen  -  any  thing  of  the  peach 
variety  to  excel  it."  And  of  those  that  have 
heen  propagated  from  it  by  budding,  we  give 
the  same  character.  In  this  Ogier  peach  we 
have  the  history,  no  doubt,  of  a  largo  number 
of  the  cultivated  kinds. 

4.  At  last,  our  location  must  have  more 
to  do  with  this  subject  than  any  thing  else, 
because,  in  Maryland,  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey,  the  budded  peach  produces  profitable 
crops,  but  when  transferred  to  Ohio,  there  is 
agreat  falling  off  in  productiveness ;  and  what 
can  be  the  cause  of  this,  but  our  location  ?  It 
will  be  seen  on  examination  that  it  can  not  be 
because  we  occupy  a  more  northern  latitude, 


but  is  probably  owing  to  the  sudden  tranai* 
tions  and  instability  of  the  weather,  caused 
by  the  warm  breezes  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  the  chilling  bhists  of  the  northern  Lakes, 
which, — 'to  speak  a  little  poetically, — toss  us 
hourly,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  pre- 
vails, to  Greenland  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  back,  as  suits  their  sportive  humor. 

A  writer  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  signed 
"  N„"  in  reply  to  our  article  in  the  Guernsey 
Times,  after  stating  that  his  '*  experience 
fidly  corroborates"  our  doctrine  of  the  "  un- 
productiveness of  the  budded  peach,"  but 
denying  the  plausibility  of  the  causes  we  sug* 
gestcd,  adds : 

"  The  cause  of  our  budded  peach  trees  not 
bearing  as  well  as  our  natural  ones,  in  my 
opinion,  is,  our  nuserjmen  have  gone  to  the 
sonth  to  select  their  varieties  and,  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence  [which  is  the  case  with  most 
of  our  fine  kindsj  the  buds  swell  much  earlier 
and  blossom  sooner  than  our  common  kinds, 
and  the  young  peach  is  less  protected  by 
blossom  leaves  and  therefore,  more  liable 
to  be  killed  by  frost.'* 

This  article  in  the  Gazette  you  had  no 
doubt  read,  as  you  endorse  it  in  your  last 
paper,  in  the  following  language : — '  It  has 
happened,  however,  that  some  of  our  own 
seedlings  have  borne  with  more  regularity, 
than  some  of  the  budded  varieties  beside  them, 
which  have  been  introduced  from  southern 
Europe  and  from  the  Southern  States." 

Being  somewhat  surprised  to  see  such  hy- 
pothetical opinions  adopted,  without  exami- 
nation, by  Cincinnati  Horticulturists,  I  looked 
over  Downing  with  reference  to  the  nativity 
of  budded  peaches,  and  the  following  is  the 
result :  He  gives  seventy-six  varieties  beside 
the  curious  or  ornamental.  Of  these,  thirteen 
originated  in  France,  nine  in  England,  eight 
in  New  York,  ten  in  New  Jersey,  three  in 
Pennsylvania,  two  at  Baltimore,  three  in 
Long  Island,  one  in  New  England,  one  in 
Massachusetts,  one  in  South  Carolina^  seven- 
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tMQ  Native  or  AnMrsoan,  without  giving  the 
partiooUr  looalitj,  four  ia  Europe,  without 
jayiQg  where,  and  four  without  any  designa* 
tiou. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that,  so  far  as  the 
natinty  of  the  budded  peaoh  is  known, 
very  few  of  them  originated  south  of  Cincin- 
nati, but  most  of  them  considerably  to  the 
north,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  but  one,  on  the  whole  list  con- 
adered  a  southern  peaoli,  that  is  the  Lemon 
Clingstone,  from  South  Carolina.  But  this 
was  brought  north  by  a  gentleman  of  New 
York,  before  the  war  of  the  rcTolution,  so  that 
it  18  both  naturaUaed  and  aoolimated,  which 
leaves  not  a  solitary  authenticated  fact  to 
austain  the  hypothetical  reasonings  of  the 
Queen  City. 

As  to  bloonung«  we  believe  our  budded  and 
natural  trees  opened  about  the  same  time. 
We  have  heard  the  same  statements  from 
others.  See  Mr.  Gest's  of  Green  County, 
Fruit  Report,  1849,  page  17. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing 
statements,  with  regard  to  the  unproductive- 
ness of  the  budded  peach,  the  most  important 
question  still  arises,  can  any  thing  be  done 
to  improve  the  Ohio  peach  in  this  respect  ? 
Certainly.  And  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if 
suitable  attention  be  paid  to  the  subject,  that 
in  time,  we  rival  New  Jersey,  both  in  produc- 
tiveness and  quality.  But  we  are  only  just 
oa  the  threshold  of  our  experience.  Our  cul- 
dvated  varieties  have  been  chiefly  transplanted 
from  a  distance,  into  a  different  and  peculiar 
climate.  And  we  see  no  reason  why  the  con- 
stitution of  a  vegetable,  removed  from  one 
location  to  another,  would  not  be  affected 
similar  to  that  of  man,  and  as  much  need  ac- 
climation. That  Ohio  is  well  adapted  to  the 
peach,  is  seen  by  the  success  of  native  varie- 
ties, which,  in  many  localities,  seldom  refuse 
to  bear. 

We  have  little  doubt,  but,  the  practice  sug- 
15 


gested  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Ejrtland,  ot "  stocking  our 
grounds  principally  with  native  kinds,  select- 
ing, however,  a  few  budded  varieties  for  their 
superior  qualities,"  is  the  correct  course,  and 
the  only  one  to  insure  final  success.  And, 
then,  after  originating  superior  kinds,  to  bud 
from  thom.  These  being  natives,  will  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  peculiarity  of  our  weather. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement,  with 
regard  to  the  nativity  of  the  budded  peaches, 
that  the  most  of  the  American  varieties  origi- 
nated in  and  aboat  New  Jersey,  which  at 
once  accounts  for  their  success  in  that  State. 
And  Ohio  wiU  have  to  practice  on  the  same 
prinoiple,  as  the  acclimating  process  may  be 
tedious,  and  will  probably  never  succeed 
as  well  as  the  other. 

As  there  are  a  few  of  the  imported  kinds, 
which  are  said  to  be  tolerably  productive  in 
the  west^  cultivators  who  have  such  under 
their  care,  should,  by  all  means,  report  them 
through  your  columns,  or  some  Agricultural 
paper  of  general  circulation  in  the  State,  as 
well  as  such  varieties  as  are  unproductive,  so 
that  the  public  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  valuable,  and  be  put  on  their  guard 
against  the  worthless.  They  should  also  give 
information  of  any  valuable  seedlings.  In 
this  way  great  service  may  be  done  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  would  be  unpatriotic  in  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  not  to  render  it. 

We  see  much  clashing  of  opinion  in  the 
papers  lately,  on  the  probability  of  success  in 
propagating  from  seedlings.  Some  report 
themselves  to  have  failed  almost  entirely, 
while  others  have  succeeded  beyond  their 
most  sanguine  expectations.  This  can  all 
be  accounted  for  philosophically.  It  is  owing 
to  the  time  of  blooming,  or  the  situation  of 
the  tree  from  which  the  pits  are  taken.  If 
it  should  blossom  either  earlier  or  later  than 
its  neighbors,  or  should  it  stand  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  orchard,  or  in  some  solitary  situ- 
ation, your  chance  for  propagating  the  same 
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kind  18  tolerably  fair.  Bat,  if  if  it  should  be 
in  the  midst  of  a  erowd,  and  bloom  at  the 
same  time  with  them,  the  poUen  from  the 
surrounding  blossoms  will  be  sure  to  impreg- 
nate, and  alter  the  character  of  the  fruit,  so 
as  to  render  a  failure  almost  certain.  Plant 
an  ear  of  red  corn  hj  itself,  and  you  will  haYC 
all  red  com.  But  plant  it,  surrounded  by 
white  corn,  and  you  will  haye  very  few  red 
ears,  but  hundreds  of  "bloody  butchers,"  as 
the  boys  call  them.  Just  so  far  as  the  winds 
drove  the  pollen  from  the  tassels  to  the  silk 
on  the  neighboring  ears  of  com,  so  far  will 
there  be  a  mixing  or  altering  of  kinds.  And 
substantially  the  same  laws  govera  the  peach. 
Were  it  not  that  pollen  is  carried  either  by 
the  winds  or  bees  from  one  blossom  to  another, 
every  variety  of  fruit  would  produce  its  like. 
In  regard  to  budded  fruit  producing  the 
same  from  seed,  we  hava  no  experience ;  but 
we  have  a  very  productive  and  viduable  seed- 


i  ling,  which  compares  in  siie,  with  any  budded 
variety  we  cultivate,  of  that,  in  one  trial  we 
obtained  six  out  of  seven  true  te  the  original 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  permit  me  to  infer 
from  this  peach  question,  the  value  of  Wes- 
tern publications  to  the  Agriculture  and  Hov^ 
tioulture  of  the  States.  Of  how  little  impor- 
tance, comparatively,  are  the  speculations  and 
experiments  of  Eastern  writers,  to  us,  whose 
soil  and  situation  are  so  widely  different  fr^om 
thetrs.  If  these  great  interests  are  ever 
properly  sustained,  it  must  be  by  support- 
ing papers  in  our  own  country,  through 
which  we  can  report  the  investigations  of  our 
peculiarities  and  wants.  You  therefore  de- 
serve well  of  the  public,  for  your  enterprise, 
in  getting  up  a  mefinm  through  which  we 
may  promote  the  interest  of  Western  Horti- 
culture; and  you  are  entitled  to  a  liberal 
patronage.  0.  SpanaiE. 

Mtadoto  Farm,  O.,  Jan.,  16, 18&1. 
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Thx  Amxeioan  Elm,  Ulmus  Atfuricana, 


This  tree  appears  to  be  deservedly  a  favor- 
ite in  all  the  parts  of  our  continent  in  which 
it  grows,  that  is,  from  Tennessee  to  Canada; 
in  this  extensive  range  it  flourishes,  and  often 
attains  a  great  size,  in  rich  or  damp  soils. 
Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  taste  of  our  citi- 
sens,  which  would  be  a  good  indication  of 
their  progress,  or  whether  it  be  that  this  tree 
is  of  comparatively  little  value  as  firewood  or 
timber,  and  often  from  its  great  sice,  very  diffi- 
cult to  work  up  and  remove,  which  is  the  more 
probable  cause,  the  elm  is  more  frequently  seen 
as  the  last  survivor  of  the  forest  than  any 
other  species,  and  is  often  met  with,  offering  its 
kindly  shade  to  the  cattle  in  their  pastures, 
or  to  the  wayfarer  by  the  roadside.  Being 
tenacious  of  life,  easily  transplanted,  and  of 
quick  growth  and  spreading  habit,  it  has  abo 


been  much  used  for  shade  in  towns  and  vil* 
lages,  and  in  some  rare  instances,  of  good 
taste,  it  has  been  used  for  stately  avenues  ia 
the  country,  for  which  purposes  it  is  admi- 
rably adapted. 

The  following  observations  are  quoted  from 
the  able  Report  on  the  Forest  Trees  o/Mas* 
saehusetts : 

"The  American  elm  is,  in  most  parts  of 
the  State,  the  most  magnificent  tree  to  be 
seen.  From  a  root,  which,  in  old  trees, 
spreads  much,  above  the  surface  of  the  jpround, 
the  trunk  rises  to  a  considerable  bight,  in 
a  single  stem.  Here  it  usually  divides  into 
two  or  three  principal  branches,  which  go  off 
by  a  gradual  and  easy  curve.  These  stretch 
upward  and  outward  with  an  airv  sweeo,-* 
become  horixontal,  the  extreme  branchlets, 
and,  in  ancient  trceSi  the  extreme  half  of  the 
limb,  pendent,  forming  a  light  and  regular 
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«reb.  This  grftceforl  enirstnre,  aod  abaenee 
of  all  abraptnoss,.  in  tbe  primary  limbs  and 
forks,  and  all  the  subsequent  divisions,  are 
entirely  charaoteristic  of  tbe  tree,  and  enable 
an  observer  to  distinguish  it  in  the  winter 
and  even  by  night,  when  standing  in  relief 
against  the  akyi  as  far  as  it  oan  be  distmctly 
seen« 

"  The  American  elm  affects  many  different 
shapes,  and  all  of  them  beautiful.  Of  these, 
three  are  most  striking  and  distinct.  The 
tall  Etruican  vast  is  formed  by  four  or  five 
limbs,  separating  at  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground,  going  up,  with  a  gradual  diver- 
gency to  sixty  or  seventy,  and  then  bending 
rapidly  outward,  forming  a  flat  top  with  a 
pendent  border. 

"  The  single  or  compound  plume  is  repre- 
aented  by  trees  stretching  up  in  a  single  stem, 
or  two  or  three  parallel  limbs,  to  the  night  of 
aeventy  or  even  a  hundred  feet,  and  spreading 
out  in  one  or  two  light,  feathery  plumes. 

"  The  elm  often  assumes  a  character  akin 
to  that  of  the  oak ;  this  is  when  it  has  been 
transplanted  young  from  an  open  situation, 
and  allowed  always  to  remain  by  itself.  It 
is  then  a  broad,  round-headed  tree.  The  re- 
semblance to  the  oak,  however,  never  very 
striking,  is  entirely  lost  as  you  approach  and 
stand  under  it.  The  mighty,  abrupt  strength 
of  the  oak  is  not  visible,  and  you  have,  in- 
stead, the  graceful  majesty  of  the  elm. 

'*  Michaux  says,  'the  buttonwood  astonishes 
the  eye  by  the  siie  of  its  trunk  and  the  am- 
plitade  <»  its  head ;  but  the  white  elm  has  a 
more  majestic  appearance,  which  is  owing  to 
its  great  elevation,  to  the  disposition  of  its 
principal  limbs,  and  to  the  extreme  elegance 
of  its  summit.' 

'*The  eharacter  of  the  trunk  is  almost  as 
Tarious  as  that  of  the  general  form  of  the 
tree.  You  sometimes  see  it  a  straight,  gra- 
dually tapering  column,  shooting  up  to  sixty 
or  eighty  feet  without  a  limb ;  at  other  times, 
an  inverted  small  branch  or  two,  pushing  Out 
at  the  fork,  hangs  waving  downwards  for 
some  feet.  Again  you  see  it  a  verdant  pillar 
of  foliage,  feathering  from  the  branches  to 
the  ground. 

"The  elm  bears  pruning  better,  and  re- 
quires it  less  than  almost  any  tree,  for  it 
usually  throws  out  no  branches  below  a  bight 
of  twelve  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  It  grows, 
too,  with  great  rapidity,  for  its  roots  run,  just 


beneath  tbe  surface,  to  a  great  distance,  and 
thus  get  the  best  of  tbe  soil" 

The  picture  presented  in  this  number  is  a 
portrait.  It  represents  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, if  not  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
forms  of  this  glorious  American  tree.  In  the 
eastern  states,  the  European  elm  is  much 
cultivated,  here  it  is  almost  unknown,  indeed, 
we  have  so  many  fine  specimens  of  native 
growth,  that  it  wOl  probably  be  a  long  while 
before  we  can  expect  to  see  many  planted; 
and  numbers  of  our  own  are  so  beautiful,  that 
they  will  probably  be  preferred,  especially 
while  we  can  preserve  such  specimens  as  tbe 
one  here  represented,  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  any  one  planting  for  shade  and? 
ornament,  would  wish  for  an  elm  of  any  other- 
kind  than  the  White  or  American,  HmttJ. 
Americana, 

This  specimen  tree  grows  in  rich  bottom^ 
land,  on  tbe  margin  of  the  stream.  Mill  Cveek,. 
which,  indeed,  has  made  such  frequent  depo^ 
sits  of  silt  and  drifk  about  it,  that  the  roots, 
are  covered  deeply,  and  the  stem,  instead  of 
the  remarkable  enlargements  starting  out 
to  form  the  immense  superficial  roots  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  elm,  appears,  in  this  case,  to 
rise  from  the  very  surface  of  the  ground  in  a 
regular  cylindrical  column. 

This  tree  grows  in  tbe  middle  of  a  country- 
road  which  passes  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  favor- 
ite rides  out  of  the  city,  it  must  be  a  fami- 
liar object  to  all  who  love  that  quiet  drive,, 
and  it  has  been  admired  by  thousands.    The 
stem  is  not  very  large,  measuring  fifteen  feet* 
in  circumference  at  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
When  first  seen  from  a  distance  of  one  or  two 
hundred  yards  on  either  side,  the  fine  round  and' 
widely  spreading  top,  with  an  average  diameter 
of  one  hundred  feet,  and  an  equal  bight,  makes 
the  stem  appear  wholly  out  of  proportion  and 
unable  to  support  the  immense  weight  of  its^ 
crown.    No  one  who  from  tbe  distance  ad*« 
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mires  the  symmetry  of  this  tree,  can  realise 
its  immense  proportions  until  he  reins  up  his 
horse  when  near  the  trunk  and  dtscovers  its 
great  use»  and  from  that  point  observes  the 
extent  of  the  branches,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  shade  they  cast. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  this  tree, 
the  artist  has  introduced  a  figure  with  hat 
and  handkerchief  held  out  at  arm's  length, 
just  as  they  were  extended  when  the  sketch 
was  taken,  and  the  figure  was  so  placed  as  to 
be  concealed  by  the  tree,  the  two  objects  be- 
ing barely  ^ible  from  the  artist's  seat  a  hun- 
dred yards  distant* 

The  Hamilton  Railroad  will  pass  close  by 
this  elm,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Hr.  Hop- 
ple who  owns  the  ground^  will  have  the  taste 
to  preserve  this  fine  tree  from  harm,  by  fencing 
it  in,  so  that  every  one  who  passes  along  in 
the  cars  may  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  behold- 
ing so  magnificenta  specimen  of  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  forest  trees.  Indeed,  the  proprietor, 
in  refusing  to  sell  the  tree,  with  the  ground 
necessary  to  protect  it,  has  given  his  assu- 
rance, that  it  should  not  be  sacrificed.    The 


contemplation  of  such  an  object,  which,  by  its 
age,  connects  us  with  a  previous  dynasty  of  a 
former  race,  involuntarily  carries  us  back  to 
the  past,  and  excites  the  desire  to  hear  the 
narration  of  events  Umg  lost  in  oblivion. 

"Wise  with  the  lore  of  centuries, 
What  tales,  if  there  were  tongM  in  trees, 
That  giant  elm  could  tell/* 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  when  gasing 
upon  this  truly  magnificent  specimen,  that  it 
must  have  been  for  a  long  time,  the  sole  oc« 
cnpant  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  growa. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  its  low  branches 
and  spreading  top,  instead  of  the  tall,  grace- 
ful stem  and  flat  crown,  so  common  to  this 
species  when  grown  in  a  forest.  If  such 
have  been  the  case,  we  cannot  doubt  this  was 
a  noted  object  among  the  Indians  ,who, 

*^  On  Mah-keh-tew-ah*8  flowery  marge,** 

reclined  beneath  this  tree.    Here, 

*'  The  weary  hunter  from  the  chase 

Rested  beneath  his  shade ; 
In  the  twilight  pale,  the  lovers  tale 

Was  told  the  dark -haired  maid ! 
And  aathering  from  the  mountain  sides 

When  roused  the  braves  to  war, 
Like  a  banner  he,  the  old  elm  tree, 

Waved  on  the  sight  a&r/* 


ANNIVBR8ARIB8 


JlSrI  like  Anniversaries — they  have  a  good 
effect  in  carrying  us  back  to  our  small  be- 
ginnings, and  while  we  may,  perhaps,  feel 
proud  of  ihe  advances  we  have  made,  these 
occasions  must  also  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
greater  efforts.  Why  can  we  not  have  our 
annual  birth-day  meetings !  Our  society  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  but  do  not  children  eigoy 
their  birth-days  more  than  adults? 

The  Charter  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultu- 
ral Sodety  was  granted  on  the  27th  day  of 
February,  1843,  but  the  organization  com- 
menced two  years  earlier;  on  the  17th  of 
Febmaiy,  1845,  when  the  first  meeting  was 
held  at  die  house  of  Robert  Buchanan,  Esq., 
and  sabaeqnently  the  sooiety  was  folly  or- 


ganized by  the  election  of  its  oflken  an4 
committees. 

The  following  address  by  President  Walker, 
will  be  read  with  interest,  as  it  shows  the 
flourishing  condition  of  Horticulture  in  New 
England,  and  will  encourage  us  to  increased 
efforts  to  emulate  their  success.  Mr.  Walk- 
er recommends  the  erection  of  a  Hall — a  sub- 
ject that  has  had  its  advocates  with  ourselves^ 
and  which  many  of  our  members  hope  to  see 
realized.  The  proposed  experimental  garden 
will  be  a  desideratum-— one  which  we  are  not 
yet  pr^ared  to  adopt,  however. 

The  iransaciiont  of  that  society,  will  be 
read  with  great  interest,  and  we  in  the  west, 
may  hope  to  receive  enlightenment  from  some 
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of  tboflo  extra  mmben  wlddi  the  PmideBt 
recommends.  Anotber  featiire  not  pneiioed 
with  va,  bat  irbieb  might  be  prodactiYe  of 
great  improvement,  is  a  committee  to  Tisit 
gaTdens*-bot  the  leadera  will  prefer  to  see 
what  President  Walkweays: — 

ICaflBachnsetts  Borticnltnral  Ekxdety. 

Thk  annual  meeting  of  the  Societj  was  held 
in  the  library  room  in  their  Hall  in  School 
street  at  11  o'clock  this  morning.     The  Pre- . 
sident  of  the  Societj,  Samukl  Walkeb,  Esq., 
on  takinc  the  chair,  made  the  following  ad-  [ 
dress  to  his  associates:  j 

Gentlemen:  Laboring  together  as  many  of 
ns  have  done  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry under,  as  we  trust,  the  guidance  of  that 
ail-wise  Providence,  whose  works  have  been  '. 
our  study  and  delight,  we  are  again  called  to  \ 
enter  upon  the  respective  duties  assigned  to 
us  by  the  Society. 

That  oneness  of  purpose  and  action,  which 
has  been  so  characteristic  of  the  members  of 
the  several  committees,  together  with  their 
increased  knowledge  from  the  past  experience 
and  the  judicious  rules  and  regulations  that 
they  have  from  time  to  time  adopted  for  their 
future  action,  gives  assurance,  that  they  will 
be  able  satisfactorily  to  discharge  all  the  du- 
ties imposed  upon  them,  notwithstanding  the 
increasmg  exhibitions  at  the  HaU,  and  the 
more  frequent  applications  for  information 
respecting  new  fruits,  etc.,  from  abroad. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to 
state  that  the  purpose  for  which  this  society 
was  established  has  so  far,  it  appears  to 
me,  accomplished  all  that  its  most  sanguine 
friends  expected ;  still  there  remains  much  to 
be  dene. 

The  future  aotion  of  its  members  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  reminiscence  of  the  past, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  labors  and  dona- 
tions of  its  founders  and  benefactors ;  these 
will  cheer  their  path  and  act  as  a  talisman  on 
Uieir  future  aspirationSf  while  the  history  of 
Mount  Auburn  will  be  a  record,  in  all  coming 
time,  that  the  members  of  this  society,  some 
of  whom  are  now  present,  were  the  founders 
of  that  '^  Garden  of  Graves,''  and  that  to  its 
first  President,  General  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn, 
are  the  members  of  this  society,  and  the  pub- 
lic indebted  for  the  beautiful  and  chaste  ar- 
rangement of  this,  the  last  resting  place  of 
so  many  of  the  great  and  the  good. 


The  Committee  to  visit  Gardens,  and  to 
aaeertain  as  far  as  possible  the  best  mode  of 
cultivation,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  have 
had  every  fiicility  afforded  them  by  the  cour* 
tesy  and  kindness  of  the  proprietors  of  all 
the  places  they  visited.  In  these  examina- 
tions they  found  many  things  worthy  of  imi* 
tation,  and  much  to  admire.  I  would  again 
respectfully  recommend  this  interesting  branch 
of  our  labors  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  so* 
ctety,  and  also  call  its  attention  again  to  thai 
noble  and  interesting  subject — ^Landscape 
Gardening.  For  my  views  more  fully  on 
this  department,  permit  me  to  refer  you  to 
the  remarks  in  the  last  arftaual  address. 

The  increasing  taste  for  horticultural  pnr«^ 
suits  requires  prompt  and  corresponding  ao> 
tion,  to  enable  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
The  question  with  us  now  is,  not  trhal  can  be 
done,  but  rather  tohat  shall  be  done  first  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  community  and  the 
wants  of  the  Society.  An  experimental  gar- 
den— enlarged,  and  more  extended  annual 
exhibitions  under  tents,  etc.,  are  subjects  full 
of  interest,  and  may  well  occupy  the  atten* 
tion,  and  hereafter  require  the  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  Society.  But,  gentlemen, 
a  permanent  Temple  of  ample  dimensions  to 
meet  all  the  wants  of  the  society  and  the 
wishes  of  the  public,  is  the  first  thing  that  I 
would  suggest  for  your  consideration ;  let  us 
obtain  a  suitable  location,  a  home;  for  this 
purpose  let  us  economize  our  resources,  tax 
our  time  and  our  energies,  and  if  needs  bo, 
our  fortunes,  for  this  desirable  consummation 
of  the  wishes  of  our  friends,  and  the  founders 
of  this  society;  many  of  them  saw  only 
through  the  vista  with  the  eye  of  hope ;  it  is 
our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  carry  out  their 
designs,  and  to  fill  up  the  picture  as  it  once 
presented  itself  to  the  vision  of  the  Lowells, 
the  Storys,  the  Lymans,  the  Brimmers,  the 
Curtises,  the  Bradlees,  and  the  Princes. — 
Without  a  Hall  to  exhibit,  to  advantage,  all 
the  specimens  raised  by  horticultural  efifbrts, 
we  cannot  fully  accomplish  our  highest  aim— 
the  dissemination  of  a  kno^vledge  of,  and  a 
love  for  horticulture ;  imbne  the  public  with 
this,  and  the  emulation  that  it  will  create  be- 
tween amateurs  and  the  con) petition  among 
cultivators  for  the  market  will  be  sufficient  to 
fill,  in  a  few  years,  the  largest  hall  we  could 
desire  to  possess. 

Having  expressed  my  views  thus  frankly, 
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OD  this  subject,  permit  me  to  touch  upon  de- 
tails by  suggesting  whether  a  Hall,  in  every 
way  suited  for  Horticulture,  might  not  be 
built  and  fitted  up  with  reference  to  its  soul- 
stirring  kindred  spirit,  musio,  where  the  war- 
bling voice  of  the  "Bird  Song"  might  be 
wafted  like  the  gentle  zephyr,  among  the 
trees,  the  buds,  the  blossoms  and  this  flowers, 
to  ravish  the  ear,  while  the  eye  should  be 
charmed  by  the  gems  of  lovely  spring,  or  the 
golden  drops  and  purple  hues  of  gorgeous 
autumn. 

The  third  number  of  the  Transactums  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  which  will  com- 
plete the  first  volunfB,  will  soon  be  published. 
It  has  been  delayed  from  causes  over  which 
the  Committee  of  Publication  had  no  control, 
and  which  will  be  set  forth  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  number.  The  History  of  the  So- 
ciety, by  Gem^ral  Dearborn,  is  a  document  of 


great  interest.  The  propriety  of  printing  an 
extra  number  of  copies  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  for  the  use  of  its  present  members  and 
and  for  future  reference,  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Oommittee  will 
show  the  estimated  value  oi  the  Society's 
property,  together  with  its  income  and  expen- 
ditures. The  increased  appropriation  for 
premiums  and  mtuities  for  the  present  year 
have  my  cordial  approbation. 

I  cannot  close  tnese  brief  remarks  without 
again  congratulating  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety on  the  success  which  has  followed  their 
united  efforts;  a  continuance  of  the  same 
spirit  of  disinterestedness,  kindness  and  mu- 
tual esteem,  that  has  attended  their  action 
thus  far,  can  not  fail  to  reward^their  future 
labors,  and  render  their  ways  ways  of  plei 
antness,  and  all  their  paths  paths  of  peace. 


cuRcniiio. 


The  following  communication  is  from 
one  of  my  very  best  friends,  and  it  is  oheer- 
fullj^  received  and  published — for  where  all 
is  avowedly  unknown,  every  ray  of  light  is 
welcome.  Some  may  say  that  the  experi- 
ment has  failed  in  other  hands;  this  is  true 
of  almost  every  plan  which  has  been  suggested 
for  vanquishing  the  **  Grand  Turk.'* 

In  this  case  several  circumstances  may 
have  conspired  to  produce  the  desired  effect — 
The  swine  destroyed  the  fallen  fruit,  and 
jarred  the  trees  by  rubbing  against  them — 
the  hardness  of  the  surface  was  unpropitious 
to  the  descent  of  the  larvae  into  the  ground, — 
and  lastly,  but  not  of  least  moment,  the  vi- 
cinity to  the  house  exposed  the  depredators 
to  constant  annoyance  from  the  movements  of 
Ihe  inmates. — En. 

To  The  Editor:  I  have  been  so  much  in- 
'terested  and  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  the 
fourth  number  of  the  Horticultural  Review, 
tthat  I  sit  down  to  ponder,  what  can  I  do  to 
help  forward  this  useful  work»  for  which  all 
lovers  of  fruit  and  flowers  are  politely  invited 


to  assist,  and  for  the  perusal  of  which  we  are 

so  much  indebted  to  the  enterprising  Editor* 

'*In  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is 

safety,"  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  persons 

feel  much   perplexity  to  select  what  may 

promise  well,  but,  says  the  proverb,  '*  Facts 

are  stubborn  things,"  and  facts  gleaned  from 

actual  experiment,  may,  perhaps,  claim  atten- 
tion. 

Many  years  since,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 

neighborhood  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and 
there  heard  of  the  great  success  of  Dr.  Til> 
ton,  in  raising  plums  and  securing  good  crops. 
"  Seeing  is  believing" — I  drove  over  to  the 
farm,  and  was  politely  received  by  the  Doc- 
tor, a  very  celebrated  Horticulturist  of  that 
neighborhood,  who  told  me  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry,  that  he  had  tried  various  experi- 
ments to  counteract  the  ravages  of  the  Cur- 
culio — ^but  in  vain — ^he  had  fine  trees  in  his 
garden  and  orchard,  but  very  little  fruit.  At 
length  he  transplanted  all  that  were  small 
enough,  and  cut  down  such  a&  were  too  large 
to  remove,  placed  his  plum  trees  in  his  house 
yard,  which  though  not  paved,  was  very  hard 
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tfodien.  EYery  monung,  a  gate  was  opened 
tbat  eomnraiiieaied  wiih  a  hog-jar d;  a  goodly 
oompanj  of  swine  raabed  in  and  aeattered 
roond  among  the  trees,  and  were  very  indas- 
trions  in  pieking  up  all  fallen  frnit. 

"These,"  said  the  Doetor pleasantly,  "  are 
my  best  help  to  preserre  my  plnms.  I  give 
my  hogs  this  recreation  for  two  honrs,  every 
morning,  and  in  the  spring  I  call  them  in 
toward  evening— you  see  the  resnlt — my  trees 
are  loaded  with  froit,  while  my  neighbors  live 
on  hope,  that  some  new  experiment  will  do 
better  than  the  last/' 

A  Pmi  MSTLVAiiiA  Fabmxb. 


CwooUo  Ooiitraot& 

Mr.  Bbitok:  In  your  January  number, 
Mr.  Longworth,  in  notlciDg  the  plan,  (given 
in  the  December  number)  of  preventing  the 
ravages  of  the  curculio,  by  removing  the  sur- 
face earth  under  the  tree  at  blossomiog  time, 


and  replacing  it  with  earth  free  from  the  in* 
seet»  desires  to  know  whether  a  written  con- 
tract is  made  with  the  imps,  by  which  they 
•  are  bound  not  to  use  their  wings  to  fly  from 
'  the  ndghboring  trees.  The  gentleman  whose 
experience  I  recorded,  said  nothing  about  any 
i  bargain  of  that  kind  having  been  made*  and 
1 1  presume  he  is  still  in  ignorance  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  an  instrument  If  Mr.  Long- 
worth  will  have  the  kindness  to  forward  me 
a  copy  of  the  contract,  by  which  the  curculio 
was  restrained  for  twenty  years  from  flying 
from  his  garden  to  the  paved  trees  near  his 
house,  I  will  send  it  to  the  gentleman,  and  it 
will  probably  save  him  the  expense  of  repeat- 
ing the  removal  of  earth  each  succeeding 
spring.  The  contract  must  be  an  exceeding- 
ly cunning  instrument,  and  I  confess  to  a  little 
superstitious  dread  that  it  is  an  emanation 
from  Old  Nick  himself.  If  it  has  any  smell 
of  brimstone,  Til  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Toledo,  O.  F.  J.  S. 


HQRTICnXiTURAL  FAIRS. 


Through  the  politeness  of  H.  T.  Duncan, 
Esq.,  the  Editor  has  received  the  printed  ac- 
counts of  the  great  fair  held  in  Lexiogton,  Ky ., 
last  October,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
proud  day  for  those  who  participated  in  the 
exhibition.  Kentuckians  have  long  been  noted 
for  their  enterprise  and  success  in  the  rearing 
of  fine  stock  of  different  kinds,  and  they  are 
cdebrated  for  large  crops  of  com  and  hemp 
upon  their  farms,  but  in  this  last  exhibition, 
the  beautiful  and  luscious  gifts  of  Flora  and 
Pomona  appear  to  have  been  brought  fprward 
to  occupy  their  due  place  in  these  agricultu- 
ral meetings.  May  our  neighbors  in  Ken- 
tucky continue  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  garden  and  orchard,  and  they  will  be  re- 
warded by  the  fruits  of  their  efforts.  The 
grapes,  both  native  and  foreign,  grown  in  the 
open  air  and  under  glass,  were  said  to  be  such 


as  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  and  of  the 
former,  there  were  enough  in  some  vineyards 
to  make  wine.  The  peaches,  pears  and  ap- 
ples, are  represented  as  having  been  very  fine, 
but  judging  from  the  small  number  of  entries 
under  each  head,  in  the  account  of  the  Fair, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  farmers  have  not  yet 
been  fully  aroused  to  the  importance  of  these 
things.  Too  many  seem  to  think  that  plants 
and  flowers  may  do  well  enough  to  interest 
women  and  children,  but  are  beneath  the 
notice  of  a  sturdy  yeoman. 

In  some  of  the  towns  and  cities  there  is 
much  horticultural  taste,  but  when  traversing 
that  beautiful  country,  which  has  been  styled 
*'the  Oarden-spot  of  Kentucky  and  of  the 
world,"  a  region  of  great  fertility  and  pro* 
duetiveness,  occupied  by  extensive  farms, 
bearing  prodigious  crops  of  com  and  hemp. 
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the  greatest  defect  whioh  I  observed  was  tbe 
almost  entire  absence  of  gardens  and  orchards. 
Lexington  and  its  yieinity  possess  manifesta- 
tions of  a  greater  degree  of  taste  than  almost 
any  other  western  town,  bat  I  am  informed 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  procure  suitable 
gardeners. 

May  tbe  members  of  the  '*  Kentnoky  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  Association,"  long 
continue  to  go  on  and  prosper,  and  may  they 
successfully  engraft  upon  their  tiUe,  Hobti- 
OVLTURR,  as  the  faTorite  handmaid  of  the  other 
arts  they  intend  to  foster. 

Zanesville,  Ohio. 

In  this  ancient  town  there  are  those  who 
fully  appreciate  the  beauties  and  excelleDcies 
of  our  delightful  art  and  its  captivating  pur- 
suit. 

They  have  organized  a  Horticultural  Com- 
mittee in  their  county  agricultural  society, 
and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  they  can  do  as 
much  good  as  if  they  constituted  a  distinct 
association. 

Their  premiums  for  the  last  year  constituted 
a  very  liberal  schedule,  and  a  large  number  ap- 
pear to  have  been  given  in  books  on  scientific 
subjects,  which  must  exert  a  happy  influence 
upon  the  recipients  of  the  prizes.  From  the 
reports  of  their  proceedings  it  would  appear, 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  spirit  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Committee,  ac- 
counts of  which  will  be  gladly  received  and 
noticed  in  this  work,  which  was  created  for 
the  accommodation  of  western  interests,  and 
must  be  sustained  by  them. 


Salem,  MssmiohngettB. 
Tab  HobticuiiTubal  Exhibition  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  held  on  the  2dth  and  26th  of 
September,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  mani- 
fests the  right  spirit  among  apeople  abundantly 
weU  prepared  by  a  long  and  earnest  attention 
to  the  subject;  not  only  by  the  present  gene- 
ration, hut  those  which  have  preceded  them, 


even  in  eaily  tames.  By  industry  and  per- 
severance ihey  have  aearly  overcome  the  diffi« 
oulties  of  climate  and  soil. 

Flowers,  vegetables,  and  especially  fruits, 
appear  to  have  been  presented  in  abundance, 
and  they  are  mentioned,  at  this  distance  of 
time  and  place,  because  they  afford  so  strik* 
iog  a  contrast  to  the  productions  of  a  new 
country,  where  so  many  of  our  trees  are  jusi 
beginning  to  bear.  The  numbers  of  varie- 
ties is  surprising.  From  the  Beport  it  ap* 
pears  that — 

"  The  display  of  fruit  was  verv  fine,  espe-* 
cially  that  of  pears,  whieb,  for  their  variety, 
beauty  and  perfection,  may  well  challenge 
comparison  with  any  similar  exhibition  of 
this  season.  Two  thousand  dishes  or  baskets 
of  fruit  were  placed  upon  the  tables,  consist- 
ing, as  will  appear  from  the  list,  of  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy  varieties,  viz :  of  pears,  two 
hundred  and  ninety  with  names,  eight  seed- 
lings, and  twenty-nine  unknown — ^total,  three 
hundred  and  twenty  •seven ;  of  apples,  ono 
hundred  and  fifty-one  with  names,  seven 
seedlings,  and  twenty-three  unknown — total, 
one  hundifed  and  eighty-one ;  of  peaches,  forty 
with  names,  thirty-four  seedlings,  eight  un- 
known— total,  eighty-two ;  of  plums,  nine- 
teen with  names,  three  seedlings,  one  unknown 
— total,  twenty  three;  of  grapes,  thirty- three 
with  names,  eight  native  seedlings — total, 
forty-one ;  of  quinces,  nectarines,  figs,  and 
melons,  three  each ;  of  oranges,  lemons,  £u* 
ropean  walnuts,  and  cornelian  cherries,  one 
each." 

This  Salem  must  be  a  wonderful  place  for 

longevity.    While  we  are  boasting  of  our 

pears  that  begin  to  bear  on  bushes,  three  or 

four  years  old,  these  Salemites  claim  nearly 

as  many  centuries  for  some  of  theirs. 

*<  Among  the  curiosities  that  attracted 
much'  attention,  were  pears  from  the  original 
Endicott  pear  tree  in  Danvers,  which  tradi- 
tion says  was  planted  in  1630;  some  fine 
looking  Orange  pears,  from  a  tree  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  old,  on  the  estate  of  Capt. 
William  Allen,  in  Hardy  street ;  also,  apples 
from  a  tree  planted  by  Peregrine  White,  the 
first  male  child  bom  in  New  England,  on  the 
farm  originally  settled  and  subdued  by  him.^' 
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Fepperxnint  Cultoro  in  AQohlgan. 


Fbom  Constaotioe,  proceeding  northward, 
three  or  four  miles,  we  entered  the  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  township  of  Florence,  St.  Jo- 
seph's county,  so  famous  for  the  cultivation 
of  peppermint.  It  is  a  beautiful  section  of 
country,  consisting  of  burr  oak  plains,  spread 
out  in  beautiful  continuity  beneath  the  eye ; 
and  we  may  here  add,  that  these  rich  fertile 
plains  extend  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  productive  country.  The  extent  of 
cultivation  in  this  neighborhood,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  not  far.  from 
8,000  lbs.  of  oil  are  distilled  annually  by 
the  prodacers,  and  sent  east  for  sale,  where 
it  usually  commands  from  two  doUars  to 
eighteen  shilling  per  pound;  sometimes, 
however,  not  more  than  fourteen  shillings. 
We  were  told  of  one  man  here,  who  has 
190  acres  devoted  to  this  crop,  others  have 
20,  40,  80, 100,  120  and  150  acres,  devoted 
to  it. 

Mode  of  CuUivalion — Product, — In  the 
first  start,  the  plants  are  set  out  in  rows — 
wo  think  two  feet  apart — one  man  setting 
about  half  an  acre  per  day.  It  soon  spreads, 
however,  and  covers  the  whole  ground.  After 
a  field  is  once  set,  it  requires  very  little  care, 
less  than  almost  any  other  crop,  very  little 
trouble  being  experienced  here  from  the 
growth  of  weeds ;  whereas,  in  the  east,  it  is 
with  much  trouble  and  difficulty '  that  it  is 
kept  from  being  overrun,  and  hence  the  ad- 
vantage our  people  have  over  eastern  cultiva- 
tors, who  are  fast  giving  up  the. business  to 
them. 

We  had  been  informed  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  clear  it  out  of  the  land  when 
once  rooted  in  it,  and  that  the  land  was  ren- 
dered nearly  worthless  for  any  other  use. 
But  we  learned  from  these  people  that  the 


very  reverse  is  the  fact.  Instead  of  its  be- 
ing difficult  to  exterminate,  it  will  run  out  of 
itself.  Dea.  John  Howard,  who  has  eighty 
acres  devoted  to  it,  and  from  whom  wo  de- 
rived most  of  our  information,  pointed  us  to 
a  fine  field  of  wheat  which,  last  year,  was  in 
peppermints-no  trouble  from  it  having  been 
experienced.  He  said  it  would  produce,  the 
first  year,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of 
oil  to  the  acre ;  the  second  year,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds;  the  third  year,  from  five  to 
ten  pounds ;  and  so  on,  until  it  ran  out.  It  is 
the  common  practice  to  turn  it  under  the 
third  year ;  and  this  renovates  it,  as  it  again 
shoots  up  and  grows  as  vigorously,  and  is  as 
productive  as  it  was  the  first  year  it  was  set 
out.  It  is  harvested  with  a  cradle,  and  im- 
mediately distilled. 

Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it,  seem 
to  have  been  much  prospered.  While  those 
devoted  to  wheat  husbandry  have  lost  their 
labor,  these  people  have  had  abundant  re- 
turns for  theirs.  It  is  not  a  business,  how- 
ever, that  will  adroit  of  a  great  degree  of 
competition.  Indeed,  the  business  seems  to 
have  been  rather  overdone  the  last  year  or 
two.  Very  little  of  the  two  last  crops  have 
been  sold.  It  is  stored  at  the  East  awaiting 
higher  prices.  Dea.  H.  has,  we  think,  a 
thousand  pounds  there,  and  there  are  said  to 
be  sixteen  thousand  pounds  there  from  this 
neighborhood.  But  the  prospect  for  a  mar- 
ket is  brightening,  and  sales  can  be  effected, 
probably,  at  about  two  dollars  per  pound. 
It  is  said  that  three-fourths  of  those  engaged 
in  the  business  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  have 
abandoned  it;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  cultivators  here.  Cultiva- 
tors East  cannot  compete  with  them. 

Mich.  Farmer, 


VBaSTABXiB     QARDEN. 


Thx  vegetable  garden  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  departments  of  horticul- 
ture. As  it  is  one  of  the  principal  sources 
from  which  we  are  to  draw  our  daily  supply 
of  food,  it  is  essential  that  we  bestow  a  large 
share  of  our  attention  and  care  on  this  sub- 
ject 


I  Our  health  depends  upon  our  digestion; 
this,  however,  is  readily  disturbed  by  some 
articles  of  diet,  which  are  impure  or  badly 
prepared,  especially  in  persons  of  a  feeble 
constitution.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  these  vegetables  are  badly  cooked,  and 
they  have  to  bear  the  blame  of  being  un- 
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wholesome,  while  censare  should  fall  upon 
those  hj  whom  thej  have  been  improperly 
prepared.  Vegetables  are  frequently  pro- 
scribed, especially  daring  the  prevalence  of 
an  epidemic.  Is  this  right?  Are  vegeta- 
bles unwholesome  ?  If  so,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  €0  many  persons  with  feeble  powers 
of  digestion,  are  compelled  to  confine  them- 
selves to  vegetable  diet?  The  importance  of 
proper  cultivation  and  proper  preparation, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  dniy  appre- 
ciated, except  it  be  by  somo  intelligent  vale- 
tudinarians ;  the  common  observer  does  not 
realise  the  possibility  of  a  vegetable  having 
richer  properties,  when  grown  in  a  soil  that 
possesses  every  ingredient  required  by  the 
plant  for  its  perfect  development,  than  if  it 
it  had  been  produced  by  a  barren  soil  desti- 
tute of,  or  at  least  deficient  in,  some  of  the 
necessary  elements.  As  with  animals,  so 
with  plants ;  they  must  have  a  proper  supply 
oC  their  necessary  food,  else  they  cannot  pos- 


sess their  requisite  qualities,  nor  will  they  be 
nourishing  as  food.  In  the  one  ease,  the 
lean  flesh  attracts  attention  and  is  reject 
ed,  but  the  vegetable  does  not  so  strikingly 
manifest  its  starvatbn,  and  its  deficienciea 
are  not  suspected  though  they  be  as  great 
in  reality.  People  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  to  look  to  this  matter,  and  having  the 
articles  properly  produced,  the  next  thing  will 
be  ta  see  that  they  are  suitably  prepared  for 
table.  If  it  be  bad  poKcy  to  purchase  vege- 
tables that  have  been  badly  grown,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  cheap  if,  when  we  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  procure  those  which  are  really 
good,  being  possessed  of  all  their  peculiar 
ingredients,  furnished  by  judicious  cultiva- 
tion, it  will  be  far  worse  to  have  them  ruined 
by  the  ignorance  so  common  among  eooks. 
The  scientific  gardener  is  then  blamed  for  the 
faults  of  others. 

Jas.  Stjewa&t. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Culture  of  tlie  ChryBantlieiiiuin. 


It  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  who  have 
witnessed  the  Ohrysanthemum  exhibition  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, that  in  no  county  in  England  is  this 
beautiful  autumnal  flower  exhibited  in  a 
higher  state  of  perfection,  than  in  Norfolk, 
and  having  received  numerous  letters  of  in- 
quiry respecting  the  mode  of  cultivation  pur- 
sued, we  have  taken  advantage  of  your 
columns  in  giving  publicity  to  the  same.  We 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  every 
exhibiter  pursues  this  precise  method  of  treat* 
ment,  but  it  is  such  as  we  ourselves  adopt, 
and  we  venture  to  say,  that  if  carried  out,  it 
will  insure  dwarf  plants  from  1^  to  2  feet 
high,  covered  with  rich,  dark  green  foliage, 
and  carrying  blooms  from  five  to  seven  in- 
ehes  in  diameter.  In  the  last  week  of  May 
we  select  the  tops  of  the  strongest  shoots  for 
cuttings,  putting  four  or  five  round  the  edge 
of  a  three-inch  pot,  and  placing  them  in  a 
gentle  warmth;  when  rooted,  they  are  potted 
singly  in  the  same  sized  pots,  and  kept  in  a 


close  frame  for  a  few  days,  until  they  have 
become  established;  the  tops  may  then  bo 
pinched  out,  leaving  five  or  six  joints  for  late- 
ral shoots;  after  a  few  days'  hardening  off", 
they  are  th^  removed  to  an  open  situation, 
allowing  the  plants  a  sufficient  distance  from 
each  other  to  prevent  their  drawing,  care  be- 
ing  observed  that  they  do  not  sufier  for  want 
of  water.  About  the  third  week  in  July,  we 
shift  for  blooming  into  seven-inch  pots,  using 
a  small  handful  of  coarsely  broken  bones  at 
the  bottom.  The  soil  we  use  consists  of 
equal  partrf  of  well  decayed  leaves,  (one  year 
old)  pig  manure,  turfy  loam,  and  leaf  mold, 
adding  half  a  barrowfcl  of  peat,  and  half  do. 
of  road  drift,  to  every  four  barrows  of  the 
above.  When  potted  they  are  placed  in  rows 
two  feet  apart,  and  they  require  but  little  at* 
tention,  except  watering,  for  two  months ;  at 
the  expiration  of  this  period  we  commence 
watering  twice  a  week  with  liquid  manure 
made  from  one  bushel  of  fresh'  pig  manure, 
(free  from  straw)  to  about  eighty  gallons  of, 
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wtier;  this  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two.  or 
three  days.  As  soon  ts  the  plants  show 
flower-bads,  we  tie  each  shoot  to  a  stick,  and 
train  thetn  fan-shaped.  Disbudding  ought 
now  to  be  attended  to,  reserving  only  one,  or 
at  most,  two,  at  the  top  of  the  shoot ;  but 
where  two  are  left,  it  is  better  to  take  out  the 
second  bud  and  leave  the  third,  to  prevent 
confusion.     As  soon  as  the  buds  show  color, 


the  plants  are  then  removed  to  the  green 
house  or  conservatory,  giving  plenty  of  air» 
and  substituting  water  for  liquid  manure. 
We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  where  a 
profusion  of  bloom  is  required,  two  or  three 
plants  may  be  inserted  in  the  pots,  where  only 
one  is  usually  grown ;  this  will  afford  an  op« 
portunity  of  cutting  away  the  weakest  shoots, 
and  reserving  the  strongest  only. 


INFLUBNCB  OF  THE  LAKES. 


Ths  first  frost  experienced  at  our  place  this 
autumn  was  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  Oo- 
tober.  Up  to  that  date  Dahlias,  Verbenas, 
Lima  Beans  and  other  tender  plants,  were 
thriving  in  the  highest  state  of  vigor  and  per- 
fection. Among  the  consequences  of  this  de- 
lay of  frost,  is  the  ripening  of  buds  and  wood  of 
fruit  trees  and  half-hardy  shrubs,  which  pre- 
pares them  to  resist  the  cold  of  the  ensuing 
winter.  The  leaves  of  the  peach  and  cherry 
trees,  and  of  the  various  Chinese  Magnolias, 
had  previously  matured,  and  were  dropping 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  frost. 

During  winter,  the  temperature  of  this  im- 
mense body  of  water,  remaining  at  about  40^ 
of  Fahrenheit,  moderates  the  severity  of  the 
cold,  and  it  is  rare  that  the  thermometer  on 
the  Lake  shore,  falls  to  zerc,  while  in  the 
middle  portions  of  the  State  it  is  down  to  8, 
10,  12  or  more  degrees  below  that  point. 

Again,  during  spring  Ihe  lake  and  its  in- 
vesting body  of  ice,  serve  to  keep  the  weather 
cool  and  vegetation  passive.  At  length,  when 
summer  sets  in,  vegetation  rushes  forward 
with  a  rapidity  uuequaled  in  the  more  south- 
em  portions  of  the  country,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  fruits  and  garden  vegetables  are 
only  one  or  two  weeks  behind  similar  kinds 
at  Columbus.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that 
ihe  climate  of  Cleveland  and  its  vicinity  is 
best  adapted  for  the  raising  of  fine  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  any  in  the  Western  country. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  state  that  there  are 
two  drawbacks  that  are  felt  by  our  hortionl* 


tnrists  in  this  locality.  FirU,  our  soil  though 
warm  and  easy  of  cultivation,  is  naturally 
destitute  of  some  very  essential  elements^ 
Labor,  expense  and  perseverence,  will,  how* 
ever,  oorreot  this  evil.  Second,  there  is  a  less 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  on  the  lake  shore, 
than  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  especially 
during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust, in  which  it  is  needed  to  give  the  size  and 
flavor  to  our  fruits  and  advance  the  progress 
of  culinary  vegetables. 

The  extensive  evaporations  arising  from 
the  surface  of  the  Lake,  pass  over  to  the 
south,  before  they  condense  and  fall  in  the 
form  of  rain  in  summer  and  snow  in  winter. 
A  range  of  high  grounds,  forming  the  sum- 
mit between  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Ohio  river,  is  the  point  where  these  evapora- 
tions first  are  are  arrested  and  begin  to  fall. 
Medina,  Akron  and  Burton,  are  more  favored 
with  showers  during  the  months  just  named, 
than  Cleveland,  and  during  winter  frequently 
enjoy  sleighing,  when  not  a  flake  of  snow  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake. 

The  moist  winds  blowing  off  the  Lake, 
during  summer  in  part  supply  the  requisite 
fluids;  and  our  vegetation  will  often  thrive 
for  weeks,  during  severe  droughts,  from  sup- 
plies derived  from  this  source,  and  taken  up 
principally  through  the  medium  of  the  leaves. 

We  learn  that  heavy  frosts  were  expe- 
rienced over  most  parts  of  Ohio  as  early  as 
September  25.  J.  P.  Ki&tlamd. 

Familp  Visitor^  Nov. 
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CINCMHATI  BORTICULTURAI*  0OCZBT7. 


The  doings  of  this  society  sliall  in  future 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  pages  of 
the  Review,  that  is,  a  place  proportioned  to 
the  importance  of  their  acts.  During  the 
winter,  the  meetings  have  been  kept  up  with 
considerable  interest. 

The  examination  of  wines  offered  for  the 
prizes,  was  had  on  the  7th  of  December,  when 
a  Diploma  and  money  premium  were  awarded 
to  John  Williamson,  of  New  Richmond,  for 
the  best  specimen  of  Catawba  wine  of  the 
▼intage  of  1849,  but  the  silver  cup  worth  ^25, 
offered  for  the  best  wine  from  a  cask  contain- 
ing at  least  thirty  gallons,  was  awarded  to 
Thomas  H.  Yeatman,  and  the  second  premium 
was  given  to  Sebastian  Rintz.  Good  displays 
of  fruits  and  specimens  of  wine  have  been 
presented  at  almost  every  meeting,  and  some- 
times beautiful  flowers — and  among  other 
yegetables  the  finest  salads — and  cauliflowers. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  an  elaborate 
revision  of  the  schedule  of  premiums  was 
made,  and  a  prize  list  was  adopted,  offering 
liberal  rewards  to  encourage  competition, 
which  must  bring  out  fine  exhibitions  the 
coming  year.  This  was  printed  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Advertiser,  and  issued  with  the 
fourth  number  of  the  Review. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  on  the  first  Satur- 
day in  January,  an  election  was  held  at  which 
the  following  officers  were  selected  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

A.  H.  ERNST,  President. 

Wm.  Resor,       1 

M.  S.  Wadb,  .   >    Vice  Presidents. 
N.  B.  Shalkb,    ) 

Jno.  a.  Warder,  Recording  Secretary. 

Oio.  Graham,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Wm.  Rssor,  Treasurer. 

Executive  Council — Jno.  P.  Foote,  M. 
MoWilliams,  Wm.  Orange,  S.  S.  Jackson,  G. 
Sleath,  Jos  Longworth,  and  S.  Mosher. 


Standing  Committers  vor  the  Year. 

FruUs—M.  McWiUiaros,  M.  S.  Wade,  8. 
M.  Carter,  Wm.  Orange,  Jno.  G.  Anthony. 

JP/w^w— N.  B.  Shaler,  Jas.  Hall,  Rob*t. 
Neale,  Chas.  Patton,  Thos.  Salter. 

Vegetables — Jno.  P.  Foote,  A.  Worthing- 
ton,  Rob't.  M.  Moore,  Geo.  Graham,  Henry 
Ives. 

Librari/^Jno,  P.  Foote,  Jno.  A.  Warder, 
Jno.  G.  Anthony. 

The  wine  committee  is  not  yet  appointed, 
but  the  whole  subject  of  rules  and  regulations 
is  to  be  considered  at  the  monthly  meeting  on 
the  first  of  February,  and  some  changes  of 
policy  in  this  important  subject  may  be  ef- 
fected. 


!••    » 


To  Correspondents. 

Patience  good  friends — don't  scold  at  the 
want  of  punctuality  in  the  issue  of  this  work 
— it  was  never  promised  at  the  beginning,  nor 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month.  The  valua- 
ble meteorological  table  requires  some  delay, 
and  the  engagements  of  his  profession  must 
occasionally  interfere  with  the  prompt  prepa- 
ration of  the  matter  by  the  Editor — but 
besides  all  this,  there  are  many  dififerent  par- 
ties among  whom  the  responsibility  of  a  punc* 
tual  issua  must  be  divided. 

J.  S.,  of  Memphis,  has  suggested  that  a 
monthly  calendar  of  garden  operations  should 
be  inserted  in  each  number  of  our  work.  This 
proposition  at  first,  met  with  some  favor,  but 
more  mature  reflection  has  convinced  me  that, 
for  the  present,  at  least,  it  had  better  be 
omitted — the  principal  reasons,  are : 

1st,  That  our  circulation  is  so  wide  in  its 

extent  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  all  readers  north  and  south — 
the  latter  being  blessed  with  verdure  while 
the  former  are  still  enveloped  in  snow  and  ice. 

2d,  No  gardener  will  be  without  a  ealen* 

dar,  which  ho  may  obtain  at  any  seed  store 
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for  a  trifle,  and,  what  is  better  still,  a  jadi-  r 
eioas  gardener,  whether  on  a  large  or  small 
pieee  of  ground,  will  keep  a  record  of  his  own 
operations,  with  remarks  upon  the  sucoess  or 
failare  of  every  experiment,  and  this  becomes, 
for  him,  the  most  valuable  of  all  calendars,  to 
guide  him  in  future  years. 

It  is  always  a  subject  of  regret  to  the 
Editor,  when  he  is  obliged  to  put  off  the  pub- 
lication of  an  article  fiimished  by  any  of  his 
valued  contributors.  This  is  particularly  the 
isase  in  the  present  and  last  numbers — an  ar- 
ticle ''  Additional  Notes  on  Vineries,"  was  ac- 
tndentally  omitted  from  the  January  issue, 
though  set  up  in  type — and  now  **  a  Chapter 
on  Trees,"  is  not  inserted  because  of  deficient 
space,  and  the  type  being  employed. 

Correspondents  and  contributors  will  confer 
a  favor  upon  the  Editor,  by  sending  in  their 
articles  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible. 


>•»  > 


Notices  a&d  Acknowledgmenta, 

Thb  Editor  begins  to  fe^l  that  his  Review 
is  properly  appreciated  by  his  brethren  of 
the  tripod,  who  are  flocking  in  with  their 
offerings  of  exchanges  and  complimentary 
notices.  Some  of  these  are  highly  valued — 
especially  the  old  standard  works,  *'  The 
Magazine  of  Horticulture,"  and  "  The  Hor- 
ticulturist." 

The  latter  appears  in  a  new  color,  a  deli- 
cate buff  cover,  from  which  it  must  not  be 
inferred,  that  Mr.  Downing  has  deserted  **  his 
colors,"  but  that  he  has  effected  a  "  peaceful 
revolution,''  all  right,  in  this  age  of  progress. 
The  shape  of  the  matter  is  changed  also,  the 
original  articles  being  set  across  the  page 
without  a  division  into  columns.  With  re- 
gard to  the  matter  itself,  any  praises  would 
be  superfluous,  where  all  is  so  good,  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  excellent. 

Thb  Valley  Farmer,  of  St.  Louis,  fills  up 
another  link  with  the  West,  which  is  wel- 
comed here,  while  the  American  AgrictdiU" 


rist,  of  New  York,  is  equally  so,  from  the 
East,  as  is  the  Michigan  Farmer  from  the 
North.  The  Maine  Fanner  and  Boston 
Rambler  are  agreeable  messengers  from  the 
further  East,  but  why  have  no  missives  ar- 
rived from  the  great  center  of  the  empire 
State  ?  Moore's  excellent  paper  comes  alone. 
The  Gennessee  Farmer  has  never  placed  it- 
self in  the  category  of  an  exchange,  despite 
assiduous  courtships;  although  the  Albany 
CuUitator  comes  regularly  from  the  head 
quarters  of  that  state,  and  Wings  in  its  train 
a  beautiful  and  welt  illustrated  Farmer's 
Almanac. 


4  ••»» 


BPARKUNG  CATAWBA. 

The  following  ehganl  extract  is  clip- 
ped from  the  January  number  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker, and  it  is  well  that  the  editor  of  that 
racy  periodical  has  thus  publicly  stated  that 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  friends  had  ever 
seen  Mr.  L.,  or  we  might  be  tempted  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  hunting  the  cozenahi^,  to 
which  by  his  ArnuA^-name  he  may  feel  entitled 
to  lay  claim  with  our  Nicholas  Longworth.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  cordially  unite  with  him  in 
all  that  he  has  said  about  our  wines  and  wine 
maker ;  would  that  all  indorsements  were  as 
safe  I  When  will  Knick  come  out  to  see  for 
himself,  that  it  is  "  something  to  live  in  Cin- 
cinnati ;"  that  would  be  better  than  stretch- 
ing his  neck  to  the  greatest  longitude  of  any 
crane  living ;  instead,  he  might  the  more  fre- 
quently titilate  his  palate  with  Catawba,  both 
idll  and  sparkling. 

Ma.  LoNOWOBTH,  of  Cincinnati,  is  a  man 
to  be  honored  for  his  proverbial  liberality  and 
his  broad  and  general  public  spirit.  We 
never  saw  him,  nor  of  our  friends,  do  we 
know  of  any  who  have  ever  mentioned  to  us 
that  they  had  seen  him ;  but  we  honor  him 
for  his  well  known  love  of  art,  and  his  patron- 
age of  artists ;  for  the  perseverance,  uncheck- 
ed by  difficulties,  with  which  he  has  labored 
to  introduce  into  our  country  the  cultivation 
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of  products  sapposed  to  be  confined  in  tbeir 
growth  to  foreign  lands ;  and  for  the  wise  fore- 
cast which  enables  him  to  see  in  the  distance, 
and  prompts  him  to  be  prepared  to  meet  and 
overcome  at  hand,  the  objections  of  croakers 
and  the  opposition  of  the  interested.  The 
successful  culture  of  various  grapes,  and  the 
manufacture  of  superior  native  wines  from 
them,  will  hereafter  make  the  name  of  Long- 
wortb  one  to  be  mentioned  with  pride  by  his 
countrymen;  as  will  that  of  Junius  Smith,* 
now  assiduously  laboring  for,  and  patiently 
awaiting,  at  the  South,  the  fruition  of  his 
hopes  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  tea  in  his 
own,  Ms  naiive  country.  Already,  with  the 
aid  of  Foumier,  who  is  thoroughly  "ground- 
ed" in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  fermented 


wines  abroad,  Mr.  Longwortb  bas  sent  oinl  a 
few  samples  of  a  wine,  which  we  hesitate  not 
to  say  can  net  be,  and  has  not  been,  exceeded 
in  our  market.  For  fruitiness ;  for  delicacy 
and  richness  of  taste,  for  that  quality  "which 
cheers  but  not  inebriates;"  for  that  flavor 
which  regales  the  palate  aAer  the  wine  bas 
passed  the  "throat  and  the  ODSophagus,'* 
commend  us  to  "  LongwortfCs  Sparkling 
Catawba.^ ^  It  seems  to  us  '*  outside  barba- 
rians," at  this  distance,  something  to  lite  in 
Cincinnati  to  be  accessible  to  it.  One  has 
only  a  single  wish,  either  in  the  enjoyment  or 
the  remembrance  of  it ;  and  that  is,  that  he 
had  been  blessed  with  the  neck  of  a  crane, 
and  that  he  might  have  prolonged  the  taste 
of  so  delicious  a  beverage. 


A  FLOWER  IN  TOUR  ROOIC 


A  fire  in  winter,  a  flower  in  summer !  If 
you  can  have  a  fine  print  or  picture  all  the 
year  round,  so  much  the  better ;  you  will  thus 
always  have  a  bit  of  supshioe  in  your  room, 
whether  the  sky  be  clear  or  not.  But  above 
all,  a  flower  in  summer  I 

Most  people  have  yet  to  leam  the  true  en* 
joyment  of  life;  it  is  not  fine  dresses,  or 
large  houses,  or  elegant  furniture,  or  rich 
wines,  or  gay  parties,  that  make  home  happy. 
Really,  wealth  cannot  purchase  pleasures  of 
a  higher  sort;  these  depend  not  on  money, 
nor  money's  worth ;  it  is  the  heart,  and  taste, 
and  intellect,  which  determine  the  happi- 
ness of  men,  which  give  the  seeing  eye  and 
the  sentient  nature,  and  without  which  man 
is  little  better  than  a  kind  of  walking  clothes- 
horse. 

A  snue  and  clean  home,  no  matter  how 
tiny  it  be,  so  that  it  be  wholesome ;  win- 
dows, into  which  the  sun  can  shine  cheerily; 
a  few  good  books,  (and  who  need  be  without 
a  few  good  books  in  these  days  of  universal 
eheapness?) — ^no  duns  at  the  door,  and  the 
cupboard  well  supplied,  and  with  a  flower  in 
your  room ! — ^there  is  none  so  poor  as  not  to 
nave  about  him  the  elements  of  pleasure. 

Hark !  there  is  a  child  passing  our  window 
calling  "wall  flowers!''  Wo  must  have  a 
bunch  forthwith;  it  is  only  a  penny!  A 
shower  baa  just  fallen,  the  pearly  drops  are 
still  hanging  on  the  petals,  and  they  sparkle 
in  the  sun  which  bas  again  come  out  in  bis 


beauty.  How  deliciously  the  flower  smells  of 
country  and  nature  I  It  is  like  summer  com- 
ing into  our  rooms  to  greet  us.  The  wall 
flowers  are  from  Kent,  and  only  last  night 
were  looking  up  to  the  stars  from  their  native 
stems;  they  are  full  of  buds  yet,  with  their 
promise  of  fresb  \)eauty.  "  Betty  t  bring  a 
glass  of  dear  water  to  put  these  flowers  into  !'^ 
and  so  we  set  to,  arranging  and  displaying 
our  penny  worth  to  the  best  advantage. 

But  what  do  you  say  to  a  nosegay  of 
roses?  Here  you  have  a  specimen  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  smiles  of  nature  ?  Who, 
that  looks  on  one  of  these  bright  fuU-bloown 
beauties,  will  say  that  she  is  sad,  or  sour,  or 
puritanical  ?  Nature  tells  us  to  be  happy,  to 
be  glad,  for  she  decks  herself  with  roses,  and 
the  fields,  the  skies,  the  hedge-rows  the  thick* 
ets,  the  green  lanes,  the  dells,  the  mountains, 
the  morning  and  evening  sky,  are  robed  in 
loveliness.  The  *•  laughing  flowers,*'  ex- 
claims the  poet !  but  there  is  more  than  gayety 
in  the  blooming  flower,  theugb  it  takes  a 
wise  man  to  see  its  full  significance — there  ia 
the  beauty,  the  love  and  the  adaptation,  of 
which  it  is  full.  Few  of  us,  however,  see 
any  more  deeply  in  this  respect  than  did 
Peter  Be  f: 

"  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primroee  wm  to  Mm, 
And  it  was  noihiog  more.** 

What  would  we  say  or  think  of  any  one 
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who  had  invented  flowers — supposing  that 
before  him,  flowers  were  things  unknown? — 
would  it  not  be  a  paradise  of  new  delight? 
should  we  not  hail  the  inyentor  as  a  genius, 
as  a  god?  And  yet  these  lovely  offsprings 
of  the  earth  have  been  speaking  to  man  from 
the  first  dawn  of  his  existence  till  now,  telling 
him  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  creat- 
ing power  which  bade  the  earth  bring  forth, 
not  only  that  which  was  useful  as  food,  but 
also  flowers,  the  bright,  consummate  flowers, 
to  clothe  it  in  beauty  and  joy  I 

See  that  graceful  Fuchsia,  its  blood  red 
petals,  and  calyx  of  bluish  purple,  more  ex- 
quisite in  color  and  form  than  any  hands  or 
eyes,  no  matter  how  well  skilled  and  trained, 
can  imitate !  We  can  manufacture  no  colors 
to  equal  those  of  our  flowers  in  their  bright 
brilliancy — ^suoh,  for  instance,  as  the  Scanet 
Lychnis,  the  Browallia,  or  even  the  common 
Poppy.  Then  see  the  exquisite  blue  of  the 
bumble  Speedwell,  and  the  dasiling  white  of 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  that  shines  even  itt 
the  dark.  Bring  one  of  even  our  common 
fleld  flowers  into  a  room,  place  it  on  your  table 
or  chimney  piece,  and  you  seem  to  have 
brought  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  the  place. 
There  is  ever  cheerfulness  tifyont  flowers ;  what 
a  delight  are  they  to  the  drooping  invalid! 
they  are  like  a  sweet  draught  of  fresh  bliss, 
coming  as  messengers  from  the  country  with- 
out, and  seeming  to  say : — *'  Gome  and  see  the 
place  where  we  grow,  and  let  thy  heart  be 
glad  in  our  presence." 

What  can  be  more  innocent  than  flowers  ? 
Are  they  not  like  children  undimmed  b v  sin  ? 
They  are  emblems  of  purity  and  truth,  al- 
ways a  new  source  of  delight  to  the  pure  and 
the  innocent.  The  heart  that  does  not  love 
flowers,  or  the  voice  of  the  playful  child,  is 
one  with  which  we  should  not  like  to  consort. 
It  was  a  beautiful  conceit  that  invented  a 
language  of  flowers,  by  which  lovers  were 
enabled  to  express  the  feelings  that  they 
dared  not  openly  speak..  But  flowers  have  a 
voice  to  all — ^to  old  and  young,  to  rich  and 
poor,  if  they  will  but  listen,  and  try  to  inter- 
pret their  meaning.  <<  To  me,"  says  Words- 
worth, 


**  The  meanest  flower  that  blows,  can  give 
Thoughts  that  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.** 

Have  a  flower  in  your  room,  then,  by  all 
means  I    It  will  cost  you  only  a  penny,  if 


your  ambition  is  moderate ;  and  the  gratifi- 
cation it  will  give  yon  will  be  beyond  all  price. 
If  you  can  have  a  flower  for  your  window, 
so  much  the  better.  What  can  be  more  de- 
licious than  the  sun's  light  streaming  through 
the  flowers — through  the  midst  of  crimson 
fuchsias  or  scarlet  geraniums  ?  Then  to  look 
out  into  the  lieht  through  flowers — is  not 
that  poetry?  And  to  break  the*force  of  the 
sunbeams  by  the  tender  resistance  of  green 
leaves  ?  If  you  can  train  a  nasturtium  round 
the  window,  or  some  sweet-peas,  then  yon 
have  the  most  beautiful  frame  yon  can  invent 
for  the  picture  without,  whether  it  be  the 
busy  crowd,  or  the  distant  landscape,  or  trees 
with  their  lights  and  shades,  or  the  changes 
of  the  passing  clouds.  Any  one  may  thus 
look  through  flowers  for  the  price  of  an  old 
song.  And  what  a  pure  taste  and  refine- 
ment does  it  not  indicate  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator  I 

A  flower  in  your  window  sweetens  the  air, 
makes  your  room  look  graceful,  gives  the 
sun^s  light  a  new  charm,  rejoices  your  eye, 
and  links  you  to  nature  and  beauty.  You 
really  can  not  be  altogether  alone,  if  you  have 
a  sweet  flower  to  look  upon,  and  it  is  a  com- 
panion which  will  never  utter  a  cross  thing  to 
anybody,  but  always  look  beautiful  and  smil- 
ing. Do  not  despise  it  because  it  is  cheap, 
and  every  body  may  have  the  luxury  as  well 
as  you.  Common  things  are  cheap,  and  com- 
mon things  are  invariably  the  most  valuable. 
Could  we  only  have  fresh  air  or  sunshine 
by  purchase,  what  luxuries  these  would  be ; 
but  they  are  free  to  all,  and  we  think  not  of 
their  blessings. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  in  nature  that  we 
do. not  yet  half  enjoy,  because  we  shut  our 
avenues  of  sensation  and  feeling.  We  are 
satisfled  with  the  matter  of  fact,  and  look  not 
for  the  spirit  of  fact,  which  is  above  all.  If 
we  would  open  our  mind  to  enjoyment,  we 
should  find  tranquilpleasurea  spread  about 
us  on  every  side.  We  might  live  with  the 
angels  that  visit  us  on  every  sunbeam,  and 
sit  with  the  fairies  who  wait  on  every  flower. 
We  want  some  loving  knowledge  to  enable 
us  ^ly  to  enjoy  life,  and  we  require  to  oulti* 
vate  a  little  more  than  we  do  the  art  of 
making  the  most  of  the  common  means  and 
appliances  for  enjoyment,  which  lie  about  us 
on  every  side.  There  are,  we  doubt  not, 
many  who  may  read  these  pages,  who  can 
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enter  into  and  appreciate  the  spirit  of  all 
that  we  have  now  said;  and,  to  those  who 
may  still  hesitate,  we  would  say — begin  and 
experiment  forthwith;  and  the  first  of  all, 
when  the  next  flower  girl  comes  along  your 
street,  at  once  hail  her,  and  ^  Have  a  flower 
in  your  room ! — Eliza  Cook^s  Journal, 


•  <•»! 


Pldfitine;  Fmit  Trees  for  Others. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  maxim,  that  a  man 
is  ungrateful  to  the  past  generation  that 
planted  the  tree  from  which  he  eats  fruit, 
and  deals  unjustly  towards  the  next  genera- 
tion, unless  he  plants  the  seed,  that  it  may 
furnish  food  for  those  Who  come  after  him. 
Thus  when  a  son  of  Spain  eats  a  peach  or 
pear  by  the  road  side,  wherever  he  is,  he  digs 
<a  hole  in  the  ground  with  his  foot,  and  covers 
the  seed.  Consequently,  all  over  Spain,  by 
the  road  sides  and  elsewhere,  fruit  in  great 
abundance  tempts  the  taste  and  is  ever  free. 

Let  this  practice  be  imitated  in  our  coun- 
try, and  the  weary  wanderer  will  be  blest, 
and  will  bless  the  hand  that  ministered  to 
his  comfort  and  joy.  We  are  bound  to  leave 
the  world  as  good  or  better  than  we  found  it, 
and  he  is  a  selfish  churl  who  basks  under  the 
shadow,  and  eats  the  fruit  of  trees  which 
other  hands  have  planted,  if  he  will  not  also 
plant  trees  which  shall  yield  fruit  to  coming 
generations. — American  Phren,  Jour, 


i<» » 


Don't  forget  that  the  Horticulturists  and 
the  Agriculturists  of  the  Western  States  have 
set  up  a  claim  for  a  share  in  the  management 
of  the  AGBictJLTUBAL  BofiSAU  recommended 
by  our  good  President  Fillmore,  and  which  it 
is  sincerely  hoped  will  be  established  by  our 
rulers  in  the  other  department  of  govern- 
ment. 

Trusting  that  the  readers  of  these  pages 
will  agree  with  the  £ditor  in  his  suggestions 
on  this  subject,  he  refers  them  again  to  this 
topic,  as  introduced  to  their  notice  on  page 
192,  in  the  4th  number.  It  is  not  the  man 
nor  the  politician  that  is  so  much  urged 
upon  your  attention  as  the  kind  of  man. 
There  may  be  others  than  our  friend  Kinni- 
cott,  who  would  be  well  qualified  for  the  task, 
but  the  article  in  the  last  number  expresses 
the  honest  views  of  the  Editor. 
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Rain  in  Ibe  month,  Inchee , 00.65 

No  enow  to  cover  the  ground. 
Mean  temperature  of  tne  month 36,38 
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Jan.  1850 37,07 

do  1849 32,73 

do  1848 39,03 

do  1847 31,64 

do  1846 3945 

do  1845 43.10 

do  1844 34,40 


Mean  of  Jan.  in  the  above  8  yean. . .  .36,68 

Clear  days  in  the  month 18 

Variable  (sun-thine  at  times)  • 9 

Cloudy  (sun  not  visible) « 4 

RxMAKKS. — Cdm  4  days. 

Light  winds  and  calms,  more  or  leas,  In  25daya. 

Brisk  breeies  on  a  portion  of  7  days. 

High  winds  on  a  part  of  the  9tb,  and  night  of  the 
28th.    No  storm  in  the  month. 

This  month  has  been  remarkably  dry  and  pleas- 
ant ;  much  dear  weather,  rendered  the  more  agreea- 
ble by  so  large  a  portion  of  calms  and  light  winds. 
It  took  its  leave  coidlyi  but  brightly. 

JOHNLE^ 

CoKiiKcnoN.— The  total  of  rain  and  melted  snow 
in  the  Meteorological  Table  for  December,  shows 
too  groat  an  amottnt^lnstead  of  7. 10,  read  5.68. 


MARCH,  1851. 


In  emy  age  of  the  world  ainoe  dkwniog 
(UTiluation  Gnt  modified  tfae  mde  barb&riam 
of  HtTsge  life,  lovers  ud  poeU,  whether  vo- 
oal  or  silent,  hsve  admired  the  kosi.  It  hu 
been  the  theme  of  maoy  an- ode  and  sonnet; 
and  when  not  itself  the  theme  it  has  been 
introdneed  as  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
flowerf  verve  by  poets,  in  every  coantry ,  so 
that  volames  would  be  required  to  contain  all 
the  rerses  whleb  rtfer  to  this  constant  favor- 
ite— the  Qneen  of  FlowerH.  None  of  Flo- 
ra's choicest  gems  have  been  so  fireqneatly  ad- 
dressed  by  poesy,  nor  so  often  invoked  to 
pcaot  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.  This  being 
the  case,  it  might  be  inferred  that  all  the 
poetry  bad  been  already  extracted  from  it;  bnt 
it  is  not  so — a  perennial  spring  flows  with 
the  sweet  odors  of  the  rosy  petals.  Do  not 
anticipate,  gentle  reader,  that  the  sabjeot  is 
now  to  be  presented  in  any  inch  light  by 
yonr  prosaic  iriend ;  be  baa  nothing  bnt  prao- 
tical  sober  facts  to  bring  before  yon, 
wonld  he  have  attempted  a  subject  that  ao 
naturally  induces  anUeipations  of  a  poetical 
effusion,  bad  it  not  been  that  so  manyinqni 
ries  are  oouitantly  made  by  firiendly  readers 
and  correspondents,  respectiug  this  tribe. 
He  feels  forced  to  gratify  them  with  an  at- 
tonpt  to  answer  thdr  queriea,*by  this  huty 
16 


glance  at  the  fiimily  that  claims  so  lu'ge  a 
share  of  the  attention  of  every  person  who 
wishes  to  plant  or  to  enjoy  the  planting  of 
others.  As  some  years'  culture  has  taught  a 
litde  practical  experieuoe,  which  may  be  nse- 
M  to  amateurs,  tbe  result,  though  a  very 
epitome,  is  herewith  presented  for  thoir  espe- 
«al  benefit. 

One  thing  rather  remarkable  In  the  history 
of  the  rose  is  the  limited  number  of  iti  spe- 
cies, and  its  having  nnder  the  onlture  of  man 
produced  such  an  endless  nnmber  of  varieties. 
These  last  have,  in  many  inatances,  resulted 
from  tbe  accideotsl  orossing  of  neighboring 
species  and  varieties;  in  other  cases  they  have 
been  produced  by  tbe  judicions  and  welt- 
direeted  eflTorts  of  scientific  gardening,  which 
has  tran^ormed  tbe  eiogle  wild  rose  into  the 
varied  display  offered  in  every  garden,  hut 
which  is  a  small  put  of  tbe  thonsacdB  that 
have  names  as  distinct  varieties. 

Think  not,  however,  that  all  wild  roses  are 
single.  The  readers  of  the  Review  have 
been  already  introdnced  to  one  which  was 
found  to  be  double  npon  the  wild  plains  of 
the  Eansaa  in  the  western  portion  of  Mis* 
sonri ;  one  of  the  same  character  and  class, 
called  Honntjoy,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  native  on  the  banks  of  the  Licking  rivar 
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— and  oar  lamented  townsman,  the  late  Dr. 
F.  Worthington,  dificovered  another  in  the 
plains  of  Ohio,  to  which  his  name  has  been 
attached. 

The  almost  infinite  yariety  of  roses  has 
been  produced  by  crossing  the  several  species 
and  varieties  together.  This  has  in  many 
instances  occurred  accidentally,  from  mere 
proximity,  but  it  is  well  known  that  since 
the  days  of  Mr.  Knight,  great  attention  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  hybridiz- 
ing, and  that  scientific  efforts  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  crossing 
different  varieties  of  various  classes  of  plants, 
so  as  to  produce  new  forms  and  combinations 
of  excellence  or  desirable  qualities.  Acci- 
dental impregnation,  no  doubt,  produced  the 
parent  oi  the  Bourbon  class — the  same  is 
true  of  the  modem  race  of  double  Prairie  ro- 
ses in  our  own  country,  many  of  which  are 
so  beautiful  and  justly  so  much  admired, — 
this  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  article 
upon  Prairie  roses  in  a  preceding  number 
of  this  work.  Among  these  we  may  hope, 
before  long,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Ma-an-ga,  as  a  xephyr 
from  the  further  west  coming  in  maiden  bash- 
fulness  to  claim  her  position  among  those  al- 
ready in  cultivation,  and  so  much  admired  for 
their  beauty. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  among  this 
truly  exquisite  family  of  plants,  was  a  double 
wild  rose,  then  considerably  cultivated  about 
Philadelphia,  under  the  name  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania rose,  which  bore  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  Bosa,  and  which  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  wild  rose ;  it  bloomed  occasion- 
ally through  the  season,  and  was  very  fra- 
grant. 

The  hybridizing  process  is  very  captivating 
to  one  who  is  a  lover  of  roses  and  a  success- 
ful cultivator,  as  it  affords  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  testing  the  combining  affinities  of  dif- 
ferent families,  and  allows  him  to  study  the 


strong  traits  of  each  variety  upon  which  the 
experiment  is  tried ;  but  it  requires  a  great 
exercise  of  patience,  and  too  often  needs  an 
endurance  under  disappointment  to  which  all 
men  will  not  submit.  It  will  be  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  the  plant  selected  for 
seed-bearing  should  not  be  too  double,  and 
must  have  all  the  anthers  dipped  off  before 
the  pollen  has  burst,  and  then  the  farina  is 
to  be  brought  from  a  full-blown  flower  of  the 
variety  whose  peculiar  properties  it  is  desired 
to  engraft  upon  the  first.  A  great  deal  of 
time  is  required  to  grow  the  seeds,  and  after 
waiting  years  for  the  bloom,  disappointment 
often  results. 

The  classification  of  Roses,  in  consequence 
of  the  many  crosses  that  have  taken  place, 
has  become  quite  an  intricate  affair;  but  as 
some  arrangement  is  necessary  among  the 
many  thousands  which  are  in  cultivation,  I 
shall,  without  pretending  any  origbality,  at« 
tempt  to  make  out  one  which  may  serve  as  a 
guide.  The  refinements  of  some  who  have 
written  upon  this  subject,  have  subdivided 
the  classification  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
difficult  sometimes  to  say  to  which  of  the 
families  many  belong. 

The  old  hardy  June  rose,  blowing  but  once 
in  a  year,  formed  a  class  that  was  well  known, 
embracing  the  Provins,  the  Damask  and  ita 
subordinate  divisions  of  Moss,  Briar,  Eglan- 
tine, etc.     I  call  these  rough  roses. 

A  subdivision  of  some  importance  grew 
out  of  the  Damask,  some  of  which  bloomed 
in  the  autumn,  and  their  exquisite  fragrance 
gained  them  many  admirers. 

The  ever-blooming  or  Chinese  rose,  was 
quite  a  different  affair — it  was  the  true  ptr^ 
petuai,  and  with  its  smoother  bark  and  foli- 
age, it  constituted  a  very  distinct  class. 
These  two  were  the  only  known  classes  on 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  where  they  were  mncb 
used  as  hedges,  when  a  peculiar  plant  was 
one  day  obsei^ed,  which  posseesed  the  prop* 
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eriies  of  both,  bmng  smooth  in  bark  and  leaf, 
and  of  robust  habit  and  perpetual  bloom. 
This  was  the  first  Bonrbon  rose,  called  Jac- 
ques, and  from  it  as  a  progenitor,  has  pro* 
ceeded  the  bright  and  beantifhl  family  of 
Bonrbon  roses.  Accidentally  or  .otherwi8e» 
several  crosses  were  afterwards  effected,  which 
resulted  in  another  dass,  remarkable  for  their 
shining  leaves  and  very  beautifiil  flowers; — 
these  are  called  the  Hybrid  China  roses, 
many  of  them  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  and 
they  are  necessary  to  every  collection. 

The  Tea  and  China  roses  were  much  im- 
proved by  judicious  cultivation  and  crossing, 
and  among  them  are  some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  the  whole  family;  they 
possess  a  peculiar  fragrance  which  is  much 
admired  by  some  connoisseurs.  Cultivation 
and  crossing  has  produced  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  these,  which  I  shall  call  the  smooth 
leaved  roses,  one  division  of  which — the  Noi- 
settes— are  remarkable  for  their  blooming  in 
dusters,  and  some  among  them  are  of  extra- 
ordinary sise  and  beauty. 

The  Fall  blooming  damasks  were  improved 
and  multiplied  until  they  oonstituted  a  class 
ealled  Perpetual  damasks,  which  were  very 
much  prised,  and  many  are  still  in  vogue 
and  cultivated  for  their  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  flower,  but  they  are  generally  of  poor 
growth  and  indifferent  foliage.  They  were 
often  used  as  parents  from  which  to  raise 
seedlings,  by  crossing  Or  hybridising  with 
the  smoother  and  more  brilliant  and  prolific 
Teas  and  Bourbons,  to  produoe  another  va* 
riety,  combining  the  good  properties  of  Da- 
mask, Bourbon,  and  China.  Hence  arose  a 
new  class  ealled  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  com- 
bining many  excellencies  of  the  several  fami- 
lies. To  these  the  French  applied  the  term 
Rimoniantf  or  springing  again,  as  they  gene- 
rally do  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  and 
the  shoots  frequently  crowned  with  sweetest 
This  term  Bemontant  is  now  applied 


to  them,  and  the  class  is  made  to  include  the 
old  Perpetuals,  which  may  be  considered  Re- 
montants,  though  not  Hybrid-perpetuals. 
To  this  class  another  subdivision  may  be 
added,  the  Hybrid-Bourbons,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  some  authors,  but  which  generally 
belong  to  this  category.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  is  the  Oeant  des  Battailles. 

The  Climbers  are  a  very  beautiful  and  re- 
markable family  of  roses,  though  somewhat 
miscellaneous  in  their  characters;  all  are  noted 
for  their  rampant  growth  and  profusion  of 
flowers.  They  all  probably  sprang  from  the 
Chinese  mutiflora,  from  our  native  wild  Prai- 
rie rose,  the  Sempervirens,  the  Ayrshiies 
and  Boursalts.  One  must  be  struck  with  the 
resemblance  to  the  first,  which  is  borne  by 
the  Grevilla,  and  by  Laura  Davoust,  these 
three  are  alike  in  wood,  lenS,  flower,  habit, 
and  in  being  tender,  for  in  this  neighborhood 
there  is  no  certamty  in  preserving  the  bear- 
ing wood  of  either  through  the  winter.  They 
are  of  course  not  highly  esteemed  for  out-door 
culture,  to  which,  by  their  rampant  growth, 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted.  The  multitude 
of  perfect  little  flowers  on  the  Chinese  mul- 
tiflora  would,  if  hardy,  render  it  a  universal 
favorite,  and  the  Laura  Davoust  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest  things 
in  the  rose  family,  when  presenting  a  thou- 
sand perfectly  double  flowers.  The  Grevilla, 
or  seven  sisters,  with  its  varied  hues,  is  ad* 
mired  by  some,  but  not  half  so  great  a  favor- 
ite with  me  as  its  congener,  Russell's  Cot- 
tage, which  is  perfectly  hardy. 

All  climbing  roses  must  yield  the  palm, 
however,  to  the  Prairie  tribe,  which  have  been 
so  improved  of  late  years  as  to  give  great 
variety  of  tints  with  vigorous  growth  and  en* 
tire  hardiness,  they  are  the  best  of  all  this 
class.  The  Boursalts  are  thrown  quite  in  the 
shade,  they  will  now  only  be  grown  for  their 
brilliancy  in  the  mass  and  earlier  bloom  ;- 
the  separate  flowers  are  mean  in  appearance 
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The  AjrshireB  also  are  too  poor  in  their 
petalfl,  and  too  slender  b  their  foliage  to  be 
mnoh  longer  the  faTorites  they  were  once 
eonsidered;  for  piUar8»  however,  as  distant 
objects,  they  will  be  much  admired  by  all 
thoee  who  hare  beheld  them  well  grown. 

PBBPAJUTION   AND  CULTURS. 

To  snoceed  with  any  of  the  rose  family,  as 
indeed  with  any  other  plants,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  rools.  It  may  look  very 
pretty  to  behold  a  rose  bush  at  every  cabin 
window,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  shonld 
not  have  that  enjoyment ;  bat  yon  need  not 
■appose  that  a  rose,  any  more  than  a  grape 
vine,  "will  grow  anywhere,  or  in  eveiy  soil." 
Both  plants  are  very  gross  feeders,  and  need 
attention  just  in  proportion  to  the  exceed- 
ingly  generoas  retam  they  are  ever  ready  tp 
yield  to  the  hand  of  the  liberal  ooltivator. 

For  the  greatest  perfection  of  growth  and 
bloom,  it' is  necessary  to  dig  or  trench  the 
soil  thoroaghly,  and  to  manure  highly.  If 
the  earth  be  not  naturally  rich,  it  may 
be  best  in  some  instances  to  excavate  it 
entirely,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  to  fill  the  bed  or  border  with  prepared 
oompost,  which  may  be  made  of  rotten  sods, 
road  scrapings,  wood-earth  or  leaf-mold,  with 
a  goodly  proportion  of  manure  of  almost  any 
kind,  the  richer  the  better;  but  most  roses 
seem  to  prefer  a  soil  that  is  rather  stiff. 
Some  that  are  of  feeble  growth  and  indifier* 
ent  bloomers,  in  the  rich  potting  mold  of  a 
greenhouse,  will  grow  remarkably  well  in  a 
stiff,  strong  day  soil. 

If  your  ground  be  at  allretentiTe  of  ttois-^ 
tore,  from  its  tenadous  clay  sub-soil,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  tborougfa  drainage 
at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  when  pre- 
paring a  bed.  This  can  be  effected  by  cut- 
ting a  trench  from  the  lowest  portion,  and 
laying  a  drain,  and  by  filling  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  with  rubbish  of  almost  any  kind, 


bones,  stones,  or  even  branches  of  trees,  be* 
fore  filling  in  the  compost 

Some  may  think  that  all  this  trouble  is 
unnecessary  for  a  pared  of  out-door  roses^ 
and  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  so 
much  labor  on  a  rose,  or  a  rose-bed.  Let 
such  a  one  ask  himself  whether  he  wants  his 
plants  to  last  two  or  three  years,  and  then  to 
dwindle  and  die,  making  them  biennials,  or 
whether  he  would  prefer  to  have  his  rosaiy  a 
perennial  gloiy  and  charm  through  many  sae» 
ceeding  years — ^if  the  latter,  then  it  will  be 
quite  worth  the  toil  of  a  suitable  preparation 
— and  even  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue his  kindly  attentions,  not  only  in  trim- 
ming and  training,  but  in  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  nourishment  by  repeated  manuring 
at  the  sur&ee ;  a  good  layer  of  manure  during 
winter  will  greatly  aid  in  protecting  the  roots 
from  the  iigurious  effects  of  winter's  frosts^ 
and  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure 
during  the  summer,  will  highten  the  tints,  and 
increase  the  perfume  of  the  more  abundant 
bloom  appropriate  to  this  period  of  the  year, 
when  the  plant  is  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

Many  persons  have  not  supposed  any  pre- 
parations necessary,  baving  been  assured,  and 
having  observed  for  themselves,  that  '<  a  rote 
would  grow  anywhere,^  and  after  a  few  yeass 
they  have  discovered,  that  the  plants,  though 
at  first  vigorous,  became  poor  and  dwarfish, 
and  badly  fumisbed  with  flowers; — such  may- 
restore  the  thriftinei^s  of  their  plants  by  pro- 
per care,  such  as  digging  out  a  space  around 
eaeh  rose  tree,  one  or  two  feet  deep,  and  re- 
placing the  exhausted  earth  with  rich  compost* 

The  culture  should  eonsbt  of  a  thorough 
breaking  up  of  the  soil,  at  least  onee  in  the 
year,  aud  this  had  better  be  done  in  the  win- 
ter season,  so  as  to  reap  the  advantage  of  ike 
frost,  and  alao  to  avoid  disturiuog  the  roots 
when  the  plant  is  growing. 

Old  plants  may  thus  be  quite  renovated, 
and  if  they  have  begun  to  decay,  they  may 
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be  dog  up,  and  thd  ioU  entirely  changed  for 
fresh  compost  or  virgin  soil,  when,  if  replant^ 
ed,  they  will  immediately  take  a  new  lease 
of  life,  and  be  quite  rejnvenated. 

I  had  intended  devoting  a  page  or  two  to 
the' subject  of  propagation  by  cuttings,  lay- 
ering and  suckers,  or  to  the  more  artificial 
methods  of  grafting,  budding  and  inarching, 
each  of  which  sereral  processes  has  its  ad- 
vantages in  different  kinds  of  roses ;  but  have 
concluded  to  postpone  that  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject to  aUother  occasion,  when  its  importance 
will  entitle  it  to  a  separate  article.  Besides, 
some  practical  correspondent  may  be  induced 
to  take  it  up  and  present  the  claims  of  the 
different  plans,  and  the  excellencies  of  the 
various  stocks. 

This  long  lesson  shall  be  brought  to  a  close 
with  a  short  list  for  a  small  selection  of 
choice  roses  in  each  of  the  leading  classes. 

In  making  a  select  list  for  the  amateur,  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  know  which  to  re- 
ject where  all  are  so  beautiful,  or  have  some 
peculiar  excellence  to  recommend  them. 

The  following  sorts  havo  been  chosen  un- 
der each  subdivision  respectively,  so  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  variety  of  color,  in  com- 
bination with  blooming  properties,  form  and 
fragrance — all  of  them  have  be^n  thoroughly 
tested : 

La  Reine,  with  its  magnificent  large  and 
perfect  flowers,  is  always  one  of  the  first. 

Prince  Albert,  remarkable  for  its  deep 
tints,  fine  form,  and  exquisite  fragrance. 

Madame  Liffay,  with  delicious  perfume 
and  beautifully  imbricated  form. 

Oeant  des  Battailles,  of  brilliant  color  and 
profnsion  of  flowers. 

Marquis  Boeella,  profuse  in  flowers  of  a 
pale  rose,  sometimes  approaching  white. 

StanwtlCi  Perpetual,  an  abundant  bloom- 
er, with  delicate  blush  flowers  becoming  white 
and  very  fragrant. 


BOUBBONS. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison^  which  should 
have  been  styled  the  queen,  perfect  flowers, 
well  cupped,  very  double  and  abundant. 

Hermosa,  beautifully  imbricated  and  very 
pretty — a  universal  favorite. 

Leveson  Gawer,  magnificent,  large,  stiff 
petalled  and  highly  praised  by  all. 

Paul  Joseph,  exceedingly  dark,  rich,  full, 
and  an  abundant  bloomer. 

Aeidalie,  nearly  white,  of  beautiful  form, 
rather  tender. 

Madame  Desprez,  thrifty,  a  profuse  bloom- 
er, and  every  body's  favorite,  and  though  very 
double,  rather  undecided  in  its  color. 

OHINA  AND  TBA. 

Triumph  of  Luxembourg,  flowers  buff- 
rose,  of  immense  size  and  great  beauty, 
strongly  tea-scented. 

Bougere,  very  large  and  double,  of  a  rich 
broBsed  rose-color;  tea-scented. 

Louis  Philippe,  a  free  bloomer,  cupped, 
dark  rose  with  paler  petals  within. 

Eliza  Sauvage,  double,  large,  tea- scented 
pale  yellow;  it  sometimes  rivals  Chromatella 
in  depth  of  the  yellow  tint. 

Purple  Crown,  the  most  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful  of  all  the  deep-red  varieties. 

Pink  Daily,  an  old  but  admired  sort,  not 
very  double,  but  compensating  by  the  beauty 
and  profusion  of  its  buds;  it  is  every- body's 
favorite. 

Devoniensis,  very  beautiful  and  large,  cup- 
ped, of  a  fine  creamy  white ;  tea-scented. 

NOISETTES. 

Chromatella,  a  strong  grower,  flowers  very 
large,  regular,  of  a  rich,  bright  yellow — bet- 
ter than  Solfaterre,  which  it  much  resem- 
bles. 

Lamarque,  luxuriant,  like  the  two  preced- 
ing, must  have  their  strong  shoots  trimmed 
off  as  they  start,  after  obtaining  a  good  cane, 
as  they  blossom  best  on  the  old  wood ;  they 
are  all  beautiful. 
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Euphrosine  has  been  too  mach  overlooked ; 
though  not  very  double,  it  is  a  beautiful  pale 
roae  and  very  fragrant, — ^tea-scented. 

Fellenberg,  a  profuse  bloomer  of  a  dark 
oolor,  a  very  brilliant  object  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

AimSe  Viberi,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
family,  its  pure  snow- white  flowers  being  very 
double,  regular  and  appearing  in  clusters. 

Ophire  grows  freely  and  blooms  well;  it 
is  quite  a  favorite  with  some  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  buff  color,  of  yaryiug  tint,  some- 
times almost  a  bronze. 

nTBRID  CHINA. 

These  form  a  class  of  hardy  June  roses, 
which  are  great  favorites,  although  they  blos- 
som but  once  a  year ;  they  are  remarkable 
for  their  fine  glossy  foliage,  and  splendid 
flowers. 

George  the  Fourth  has  long,  slender  shoots 
which  produce  wreaths  of  flowers  of  the  dark- 
est crimson,  large  and  very  showy. 

Brermus,  a  vigorous  growth  and  superb 
crimson  flowers  cause  this  rose  to  be  much 
admired;  like  Geo.  lY,  it  should  never  be 
much  shortened  in,  but  in  trimming,  the  shoots 
should  be  thinned  out. 

Lady  Stuart  is  fragrant,  cupped  and  very 
beautiful,  of  a  pale  blush,  with  round  buds. 

Bonne  Ginneure,  tall,  a  profuse  bloomer, 
very  double,  brilliant  crimson  with  a  violet 
tint,  a  great  favorite. 

Amy  Robsarl,  dark,  rich  velvety  flowers, 
appearing  in  great  abundance. 

Cerisette^  beautiful  cherry  red,  free  bloom- 
er, and  a  brilliant  object;  growth  slender, 
when  compared  with  some  others. 

Boul  de  Neige^  a  creamy  white,  very  dou- 
ble, globular  and  exceedingly  pretty. 

HARDT  JUNB  AND   MISCELLANEOUS. 

Including  Mosses  in  variety,  but  the  best  are 
Camea,  the  Old  Red^  and  Princesst  Ade- 

laide,  which  furnish  the  most  perfect  buds  of 

the  whole  Rose  family. 


Nest  Cabbage,  which  is  perfectly  cupped 
and  very  fragrant-- an  old  favorite. 

Pertian  Yellow^  the  most  brilliant  of  all 
yellow  roses. 

Unique,  or  Madame  Hardy,  the  favorites 
among  white  roses. 

Microphylla  rubra,  which  is  the  best  of 
this  curious  class,  very  double  and  blooms 
through  the  season, — violet  roses. 

Macartney  alba  adorata,  sometimes  very 
beautiful. 

CUMBSBS. 

The  best  of  which  are  the  Prairie  rosea,  or 
Rubifolia;  of  these  the  Queen  of  the  Prai- 
ries, with  its  magnificent  wreaths  of  splendid 
flowers,  is  the  universal  favorite. 

Baltimore  BelU,  beautifully  tinted,  almost 
white,  a  profiunon  of  blossoms  and  buds 
which  are  very  pretty. 

Mrs.  Hovey,  very  lovely — nearly  white. 

Pallida  or  Svperba^  of  a  delicate  blush. 

Laura  Davoust,  one  of  the  Multiflora  fam* 
ily,  is  very  regular,  double  and  beautiful,  but 
not  always  able  to  endure  our  changeabla 
winters. 

Purple  Boursalts,  which  should  be  kept  in 
the  back  ground,  where  a  profusion  of  bril- 
liant flowers  would  be  attractive  especially  if 
beheld  at  a  distance. 

This  selection  is  necessarily  very  imper- 
fect, for  the  reasons  above  stated.  Some 
persons,  most  familiar  with  this  interesting 
family,  will  be  very  likely  to  find  fault  with 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  favorites  here  in* 
troduced,  and  others  will  wonder  that  ihe  list 
does  not  contain  all  of  the  newest  varieties — 
it  is  at  best,  but  a  guide  for  beginners,  and 
embraces  kinds  that  may  be  obtained  at  al- 
most any  garden.  My  own  choice  would 
have  been  to  have  selected  the  whole  from 
the  Remontants  and  Bourbons,  which  are 
hardy,  fragrant  and  beautiful,  and  will  fur- 
nish a  constant  succession  of  lovely  flowers, 
if  yon  have  plenty  of  specimens. 
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In  the  notices  of  the  Mitcham  physic 
gardens  by  Ljsons,  Malcolm  and  others,  no 
mention  is  made  of  Henbane.  We  may,  there- 
fore, infer,  that  its  cultivation  at  Mitcham  is 
comparatively  modern. 

Two  varieties  of  henbane,  ^Hyoscyamus 
niger,  Linn.)  are  cultivated  oy  the  herb 
growers  at  Mitcham,  the  biennial  and  the 
annual.  Yar.  a  biennis^  biennial  black  hen- 
bane. The  plants  of  this  variety  are  stron- 
ger, more  fuDy  developed  and  branched,  more 
clammy,  and  possessing  in  a  higher  degree 
the  downy  character  and  peculiar  odor  of  the 
plant.  The  leaves  are  deeply  iocised  and 
the  flowers  reticulated  with  deep  purple  veins. 
Daring  the  first  year  of  its  growth,  the  plant 
has  no  aerial  stem,  all  the  leaves  being  radi- 
cal and  stalked.  In  the  autumn  these  leaves 
die,  but  the  roots  survive  the  winter,  and  in 
the  following  spring,  send  up  an  aerial  stem, 
which  grows  to  the  hight  of  two,  three  or 
four  feet.  The  plant  (lowers  toward  the  end 
of  May  or  in  June. 

Yar.  h.  annua.  Annual  black  henbane. 
This  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct species,  and  was  called  Hyoscyamus 
agrestis.  It  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  variety 
only.  The  root  is  annual,  the  stem  smaller, 
less  branching,  and  less  downy,  the  leaves  are 
less  deeply  incised  or  sinuated,  less  hairy 
and  clammy.  It  flowers  in  July  or  August. 
Altogether,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  weaker 
or  shorter  lived  variety.  Not  unfircquently. 
its  corolla  is  devoid  of  the  purple  veins. — 
This  peculiarity  was  at  one  time  thought  to 
indicate  a  distinct  species»  whioh  was  named 
Hyoscyamus  pallidus. 

Miller  mentions  in  his  Oardener^s  Diction- 
ary, that  a  variety  of  H.  Niger  was  found 
by  Professor  John  Martyn,  near  the  castle  at 
Cambridge,  about  the  year  1729,  with  the 
corolla  and  anthers  of  a  pure  brimstone  color, 
without  the  least  tinge  of  purple.  The  seeds 
being  sown  in  the  botanic  gardens  at  Chel- 
sea, produced  the  very  same  variety.  But 
he  does  not  say,  whether  this  was  an  annual 
or  biennial  sort. 

Mr.  Babington  states  that  this  non-reticu- 
lated sub-variety  grows  wild  at  Esher,  in 
Sorry.  On  inquiring  of  Mr.  Arthur,  of 
Mitebam,  wo  found  this  aou-reticalated  sub^ 


variety  was  known  to  him,  though  it  is  not 
distinguished  as  a  different  sort  by  the  herb 
growers. 

No  positive  evidence  has  hitherto  been 
adduced  of  the  superiority  of  the  biennial  over 
the  annual  sort ;  out  the  prevailing  belief  is, 
that  the  more  fully  developed  and  longer  lived 
plant,  in  all  probability,  would  more  perfectly 
elaborate  its  peculiar  juices,  than  the  weaker 
and  shorter  lived  sort,  and  on  this  ground  it 
is  presumed  to  possess  greater  activity.  Al- 
though the  present  pharmacopoeia,  (1886) 
leaves  the  pharmaceutist  to  use  either  sor^ 
the  forthcoming  new  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
it  is  reported,  will  direct  the  employment  of 
the  biennial  variety.  The  biennial  plant 
ought  to  be  gathered  for  medicinal  use,  dur- 
ing the  second  year  of  its  growth,  at  or  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  inflorescence. 
The  leaves  at  this  stage  are  attached  to  the 
stem  which  bears  the  flowers,  and  when  the 
plant  is  entire  no  mistake  can  be  made,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  first  year  have  stalks  which 
issue  from  the  ground,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Houlton. 

Mr.  Squire  has  also  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  distinguishing  between  the  first 
and  second  year  s  leaves.  When  the  stalk 
is  removed  the  distinction  is  less  easy,  and 
the  herb,  as  sold  in  market,  not  unfrequcntly 
contains  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds. 

Although  the  above  are  general  distinctive 
characters,  they  occasionally  merge  into  each 
other  in  individual  plants,  so  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  the  varieties  or 
age,  especially  when  the  plants  have  been 
packed  for  traveling,  and  when  they  have 
been  partially  or  entirely  dried.  Conse- 
quently the  purpose  for  which  the  first  year's 
leaves  are  chiefly  used,  is  for  preparation  in 
the  dry  state,  in  which  they  might,  on  a  su- 
perficial examination,  pass  for  the  second 
year's  leaves.  Sometimes,  however,  so  little 
care  is  taken  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  the 
long  stalks  betray  the  age  of  the  leaves.-* 
Thero  is  a  strong  temptation  to  use  the  leaves 
in  this  stage  of  their  growth,  first,  because 
they  yield  a  return  whioh  would  otherwise  be 
sacrificed ;  and  secondly,  because  in  bright- 
ness of  color  they  surpass  the  mature  leaveff, 
and  therefore,  attract  those  whose  primary 
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object  is  to  pleaae  tbe  eye.  But  the  instrno- 
tioDS  contained  in  the  phannacopceia  to  se- 
lect the  plant  at  the  time  of  inflorescence,  are 
founded  on  correct  principles.  Mr.  Moore, 
of  Mitcham,  informs  us,  that  be  never  seUs 
the  first  year's  leaves,  considering  them 
worthless. 

The  annual  and  biennial  varieties  are  cul- 
tivated at  Mitcham  in  distinct  plantations. 
Formerly,  the  biennial  was  chiefly  met  with, 
and  it  was  at  one  time  a  disputed  point 
whether  henbane  was  ever  matured  during 
the  first  year.  Since  this  point  has  been  de- 
cided, the  annual  plant  has  come  into  culti- 
vation, and  it  has  gradually  superseded  tbe 
biennial  to  a  certain  extent,  as  it  is  found 
more  profitable  to  realize  the  return  in  a 
shorter  period.  The  seeds  are  sown  early 
in  the  spring;  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favor- 
able the  annual  plants  are  thinned,  if  neces- 
sary, and  the  crop  id  gathered  about  July  or 
August. 

The  biennial  plants  are  transplanted  in  the 
dpring  of  the  second  year,  and  the  gathering 
of  the  crop  commences  sometimes  as  early  as 
May,  and  generally  continues  throughout 
June  and  the  early  part  of  July. 

It  is  usual  to  change  the  ground  every  two 
or  three  years ;  but  this  appears  to  be  op- 
tional as  the  plant  grows  wild  in  many  places 
for  ten  or  twenty  years  in  succession,  and 
some  of  the  finest  biennial  plants  are  met 
with  in  the  wild  state.    Mr.  Bridger,  (at  Mr. 


Moore's,  Mitchara,)  informs  us  that  be  has 
seen  specimens  of  these  plants  weighing  as 
much  as  fourteen  pounds,  while  the  annual 
variety  seldom  exceeds  three  or  four  pounds, 
and  the  average  much  less. 

The  following  report  shows  the  variation 
in  the  product  of  extract  arising  from  va- 
rious circumstances.  The  notes  were  taken 
merely  for  private  use,  but  they  are  quoted 
from  the  original  memoranda,  including  the 
cases  of  failure  in  the  resvlt  With  two 
exceptions  the  plant  was  furnished  by  the 
herbalist  or  grower,  as  the  biennial  variety  in 
the  second  year  of  its  growth. 

The  leaves  were  separated  firom  the  stem, 
sprinkled  with  water  and  crushed,  the  stem 
being  rejected. 

June  13,  1844.— Henbane,  3cwt.  211bs., 
produce  141bs.  9oz.  The  herb  was  crushed 
m  a  mill,  and  brought  to  the  premises  in  the 
state  of  pulp.  This  plan  was  found  not  to 
answer;  the  delay  occasioned  by  its  trans- 
ference through  the  different  stages  of  the 
process  impaired  the  quality,  and  although  the 
produce  was  large,  it  was  unfit  for  use,  and 
would  be  condemned  by  the  druggist. 

The  plan  of  crushing  the  herb  in  a  mill, 
although  the  most  effectual  in  regard  to  the 
auantity  of  extract  produced,  is  liable  to  this 
aisadvantage,  that  when  the  herb  is  too 
much  crushed,  the  inert  fibers  are  reduced  to 
a  pulp,  and  may  in  part  pass  through  the  eloth 
with  the  juice. 
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Mt.  Jenmib,  (near  Versailles)  Ind.,  ) 
January  27th,  1850.      \ 

Bb.  Wabdeb — 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  easy  to  write  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  Horticulture  when  we 
are  willing  to  jump  at  conclusions,  as  do 
most  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  curculi^ 
literature  of  the  country ;  but,  to  write  that 
which  is  really  useful,  requires  enlarged  ex- 
perience, and  close  observation.  My  experi- 
ence in  Horticulture  is  confined  mainly  to 
the  pomological  department,  and  in  that,  it 
is  by  no  means  perfected.  I  have  discovered, 
however,  that  we  have  no  work  on  Fruits 


which  is  a  safe  guide  to  a  western  man  desir- 
ing to  establish  an  orchard.  Each  individual 
here  who  commences  the  work  of  planting 
is  obliged,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  act  the  pio- 
neer, and  gain  knowledge  for  himself.  This 
is  a  sure  way  in  the  end,  it  is  true,  but  slow 
and  very  expensive.  We  consult  the  works 
of  Bowning,  Kenrick  and  others,  and  pro- 
cure the  catalogues  of  the  most  celebrated 
nurseries,  and  find  so  many  varieties  marked 
with  stars,  and  described  as  first-rate,  excel- 
lent, splendid  and  all  this,  that  our  desires 
elongate  and  expand  with  such  rapidity  thai 
wo  can  scarcely  rest  by  day,  or  sleep  at  nigbt. 
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until  we  proeare  an  extensive  assortment  of 
the  landed  vaHetiei;  and  then  we  dig  about 
them,  and  prnne,  and  soft-soap  them,  and  do 
every  thing  we  can  to  ooax  them  to  yield  fruit 
equal  to  our  ezpeetations,  and  watoh  with 
eagerness  the  first  developments,  and  at  last 
&oover  that  perhaps  half  our  trees,  or  more, 
yield  worthless  fruit.  Then  comes  the  work 
of  sawing  off  limbs,  and  regrafting  with  a 
few  substantial  varieties  which  we  have  prov- 
ed to  be  good.  Thus,  the  orchard  man  in 
the  West,  yon  see,  is  doomed  to  exp^ienee 
expansions  and  contractions  as  well  as  the 
banks. 

The  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  Is 
doing  much  good  in  pomology,  but  has  much 
more  yet  to  aocomplisb.  I  have  been  look- 
ing over  the  list  of  premiums  proposed  to  be 
awarded  the  present  year,  and  with  regard  to 
apples,  I  find  as  follows,  viz :  first  Saturday 
in  August,  a  premium  of  two  dollars  for  the 
best  three' varieties,  and  at  the  fall  exhibi- 
tion seven  dollars  for  the  best  ten  varieties. 
It  seems  to  me,  (with  all  due  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Society,)  that  a  list  of 
first-rate  apples  for  the  West  will  not  soon 
be  made  out  in  this  way.  If  the  Society 
would  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  one  vari- 
ety for  use  in  July,  and  in  August,  and  in 
every  month  of  the  year,  and  each  variety  to 
be  Accompanied  by  a  specimen  of  the  orchard 
soil,  procured  by  driving  a  tube  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  into  the  ground,  and  this 
soil  to  be  analysed  by  a  competent  chemist 
employed  by  the  Society,  we  should  begin  to 
get  information  of  a  reliable  character,  which 
would  mislead  no  one.  Also,  the  kind  of 
treatment  as  to  culture  and  manure  should 
be  given.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  an  in- 
dividual who  could  produce  the  best  one  va- 
riety in  use  in  any  given  month  in  the  year, 
stands  no  chance  for  the  honor  of  a  prize. 
He  must  have  the  three  best  in  August,  or 
the  ten  best  in  the  fkll. 


A  gentleman  in  Ohio  having  experience  in 
pomology,  WAS  written  to  some  years  since  by 
a  friend,  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  best  varie- 
ties for  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  trees. 
The  advice  given  was,  to  plant  ninety-nine 
trees  of  the  Gk)Iden  Russet,  and  the  hnn- 
dreth  he  might  choose  for  himself.  I  would 
not  become  so  exclusive  as  this,  but  if  we 
had  a  list,  well  tested,  of  one  good  variety 
for  each  month  in  the  year,  found  to  do  well 
on  western  soil  generally,  planters  might  safe- 
ly be  left  to  themselves  as  to  what  other  va- 
rieties they  might  choose  to  try. 

Would  not  the  Society  do  well  also  to  per- 
fect a  list  of  sweet  apples  for  each  month  in 
the  year,  for  the  benefit  of  fanners  who  de- 
sire to  raise  apples  as  food  for  hogs?  This 
is  a  subject  which  is  now,  in  some  localities, 
attracting  much  attention.  Last  year  I  test- 
ed forty  varieties  of  apples,  and  have  twenty 
more  not  yet  tested.  They  are  nearly  all 
celebrated  varieties.  I  find  that  many  of 
them  are  valueless  in  this  locality,  and  the 
trees  will  have  to  be  regraftcd.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  the  Red  Astrachan,  put  down  in 
New  York  in  select  lists,  while  in  my  orch- 
ard, I  am  compelled  to  pronounce  it  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  worthless  apples 
which  I  ever  beheld  or  tasted. 

In  the  last  number  of  your  Review  there 
is  an  interesting  report  of  the  State  Fruit 
Committee  of  Kentucky,  on  the  location  of 
orchards,  upon  which  I  beg  leave  to  make  a 
passing  remark.  The  report  states  that  "  the 
highest  grounds  are  best  fitted  for  success  in 
orchard  culture."  This  is  a  truth  to  which 
I  can  testify  from  personal  observation.  The 
reason  assigned  is,  that  great  elevations  are 
subjected  to  sncb  increased  cold  as  keeps 
vegetation  back  in  spring  till  the  danger  from 
frost  passes  by.  This  keeping  back  of  veg- 
etation in  spring,  is,  I  apprehend,  not  the 
true  cause  of  success.  The  report  further 
on  states,  that  in  the  tcinUr  of  1849-50, 
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trees  on  high  ground  preserved  their  buds, 
whilst  those  on  lower  grounds  were  destroyed. 
The  keeping  back  of  vegetation  in  spring  cer- 
tainly does  not  explain  this  case.  But  fur- 
ther on  in  the  report  we  find,  that  an  observ- 
er had  one  thermometer  in  the  high  grounds 
of  his  orchard,  and  another  in  the  bottom 
thirty-five  feet  lower,  and  at  1  o'clock  at  night 
the  thermometer  in  the  bottom  was  at  28^, 
and  that  on  the  high  ground  at  33^.  Here 
is  a  fact  which  will  explain  the  greater  secu- 
rity of  orchards  on  high  ground,  both  in  win- 
ter and  spring.  The  valleys  during  the  day 
absorb  more  heat  than  the  high  ground,  and 
at  night  the  rarefied  air  of  the  valley  as- 
cends, and  the  denser  air  of  the  high  land 
descends,  and  consequently,  during  the  night, 
the  temperature  of  the  high  land  exceeds  that 
of  the  valley.  This  is  a  fact  which  has  long 
been  known  to  medical  men,  and  those  of 
them  who  believe  that  Remittent  and  Inter- 
mittent fevers  are  caused  by  change  of  tem- 


perature, appeal  to  it  in  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  valleys  are  more  subject  to  these 
fevers  than  the  highlands. 

I  have  seen  an  article  some  years  since 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Kirtland,  of  Ohio, 
in  reference  to  the  greater  safety  of  orchards 
on  high  lands,  in  which  was  reported  obser- 
vations with  thermometers,  showing  a  much 
higher  range  of  temperature  during  the  night 
on  the  hill  than  in  the  valley  beneath.  Every 
one  who  has  traveled  much  at  night  in  hillj 
regions  of  country,  must  haye  observed  oc- 
casionally being  struck  by  currents  of  warm 
air,  having  ascended  from  the  neighboring 
valleys. 

I  must  now  bring  this  desultory  letter  to 
a  close — it  is  at  your  disposal.  Your  under- 
taking is  an  important  one  for  the  interests 
of  the  West,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will 
meet  with  a  success  equal  to  its  merits. 
Very  truly  yours,  etc., 

W.    T.    S.   COBNETT. 


NOTB8   OjN   VINERIES. 


SdUor  of  the  Wettern  Horticultural  Review. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Review,  I 
see  a  communication  from  Mr.  Wm.  Resor, 
commenting  on  my  remarks  on  the  foreign 
grape  vine  in  your  December  number.  While 
I  can  not  but  feel  pleased  at  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  so  distinguished  a  horticulturist 
as  Mr.  Resor,  I  am  somewhat  mortified  that 
you  did  not  make  the  corrections  I  suggested 
to  jou,  verbally,  after  having  given  you  my 
paper — respecting  the  mulching  of  the  inside 
border,  planting  inside  the  house,  etc.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  escaped  your  memory.  The 
vines  should  always  be  planted  inside  the 
front  wall  of  the  house,  and  about  one  foot 
from  it.  They  are  more  easily  pruned,  train- 
ed, cleaned,  etc.,  and  less  subject  to  be  eaten, 
or  injured  by  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin — 
or  by  many  other  causes,  than  when  they  are 


planted  in  a  hole  in  the  wall.  As  the  front 
wall  of  the  vinery  will  have  been  built  on 
arches,  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  roots 
can  travel  to  the  outside  border  as  fast  as 
they  feel  disposed  so  to  do :  and  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  boards  to  cover  the  holes 
in  the  wall,  as  in  Mr.  R's.  plan. 

The  ground  inside  the  house,  or  "inside 
border,"  should  not  be  mulched,  unless,  per- 
haps, for  a  small  space,  and  for  a  short  time, 
around  the  stems  of  the  young  vines  when 
they  are  planted.  Afterward,  as  the  leaves 
of  the  vines  will  give  ample  shade,  and  the 
evaporation  will  not  be  too  great,  mulching 
will  be  worse  than  useless,  it  will  only  serve 
to  produce  insects,  mildew,  and  dampness. 
It  was  the  outside  border  I  dffected  to  be 
mulched. 

The  main  causes  of  mildew,  are  the  sud- 
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den  chSling  of  the  soil  by  heavy  cold  rains, 
(one  reason  for  planting  inside,)  or  the  equally 
sadden  changes  produced  by  alternations  of 
very  hot,  and  cold,  cloudy  breather.  No 
amount  of  scattering  of  sulphur  will  prevent 
mildew  from  making  its  appearance  in  either 
of  those  cases;  sulphur  only  affects  the  Fun- 
gus (mildew)  when  it  appears — it  does  not 
exercise  any  influence  on  the  badly  elabora- 
ted sap  in  the  plant,  which  produces  the 
mildew. 

A  word  as  to  stopping  the  spurs  on  hot 
house  grapes.    I  always  pinch  off  the  top  of 


the  shoot  as  soon  as  there  are  two  large' 
healthy,  well  developed  leaves  above  the  se- 
cond bunch  of  blossoms,  and  cut  just  above 
the  uppermost  of  those  leaves.  The  "old 
grapo  grower"  who  told  Mr.  R.  that  he  had 
ruined  his  grapes  by  leaving  only  two  bunches 
to  blossom  on  each  spur,  must  have  been  very 
old  indeed.     Mr.  K.  was  right. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  R.  in  his  other  ob'- 
servations,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  my 
paper  before  alluded  to,  and  I  consider  his 
plan  for  a  walk  admirable. 

Michael  Bicjb. 


THB   LOCUSTS, 


A$  tieff  wUl  appear  in  BaUimore,  and  att  the  country 
from  Otrmanloton,  Pa,,  to  the  Patapoco  river  in 
Maryland,  and  from  the  Delaware  river  to  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  May,  1631. 

BT  Da.  QIDJSON  B.  SMITH. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  by  numerous  per- 
se ns  to  give  to  the  public  the  particulars  in 
relation  to  the  'history  and  habits  of  this  sin- 

fnlar  insect,  some  of  them  remarking  that,  if 
can  predict  with  so  much  certainty  the  time 
and  plaeee  of  their  appearance,  I  can  of 
course  give  them  all  other  facts  connected 
with  them.  1  will  endeavor  to  do  so.  I  shall 
continue  to  call  this  insect  the  locust,  because 
the  name  is  in  universal  use;  and  as  we  write 
to  be  understood  by  all  readers,  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  use  such  language  as  all 
understand.  The  scientific  name  is  cicada 
septendecim. 

In  the  whole  range  of  natural  history 
there  is  nothing  more  strange  than  the  fact, — 
which  has  been  established  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  any  fact  in  astronomy  ever  was, — 
that  a  little  insect  not  as  large  as  the  smallest 
ant  shall  pass  into  the  ground  and  remain 
there  seventeen  years,  and  then  emerge  in  the 
form  of  a  comparatively  large  insect ;  or,  that 
a  certain  tribe  of  insects  shall  apear  here  in 
immense  numbers — numbers  almost  equal  to 
those  of  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore— exactly 
once  in  seventeen  yeers,  always  in  the  same 
month,  almost  on  the  same  day  and  same 
hour.  It  is  indeed  wonderful,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true.  Another  fact,  equally  strange. 
is,  that  there  are  numerous  tribes  of  these 


insects.  I  have  the  particulars  of  twenty- 
eight  districts  in  the  United  States,  in  each 
of  which  these  insects  appear  every  seven- 
teen years;  but  each  district  has  a  different 
year  for  their  appearance  from  that  of  any 
neighboring  district.  For  example,  the  lo* 
custs  appeared  about  Richmond  and  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia,  in  1843,  and  will 
appear  there  again  in  1860;  while  on  the 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  they  appeared  in 
1844,  and  will  appear  again  in  1861.  So  it 
is  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States  south 
of  latitude  44^;  north  of  which  I  have  not 
yet  heard  of  their  appearance.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  appear  throughout  the  West, 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  I  have 
the  fact  of  their  appearance  at  Independence, 
the  western  limit  of  Missouri.  In  some  one 
part  of  the  American  territory,  they  appear 
no  doubt  every  year,  that  is,  they  appear  some 
where  every  year.  I  have  only  been  able  to 
get  authentic  accounts  of  their  appearance  in 
fourteen  out  of  the  seventeen  years.  The 
other  three  years  they  appear  in  the  western 
wilds,  without  doubt.  But  that  the  progeny 
of  the  same  insects  that  appeared  hero  in 
1834,  will  appear  here  again  in  1851,  there 
is  no  doubt.  They  do  not  pass  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  but  remain  in  their  own  dis- 
trict. Though  they  can  fly,  their  flight  is 
very  short ;  from  tree  to  tree,  some  fifty  or 
a  hundred  yards,  is  about  as  far  as  they 
usually  attempt  to  fly.  Very  high  winds 
frequently  drive  them  to  a  considerable  dis* 
tancc,  even  over  rivers.    Rivers  and  moun- 
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tains  are  generally  boundaries  of  their  dis* 
triots.  Though  they  will  go  pretty  well  up 
the  sides  of  the  moantaios,  they  rarely  ever 
reach  the  top,  or  go  over  it,  and  they  cannot 
fly  over  a  river  the  eighth  of  a  mile  wide. 
Still,  the  whole  eoontry,  now  occupied  only 
onoe  in  seventeen  years,  will,  in  the  course 
of  time,  be  visited  by  them  every  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  mingling  of  the  districts 
by  the  insects  being  wafted  by  the  winds 
from  one  to  another.  As  before  stated,  there 
are  now  several  places  where  the  insects  of 
neighboring  districts  have  commingled,  caus- 
ing their  appearance  every  eight  and  nine 
years  alternately. 

By  shaving  off  an  inch  of  the  soil,  from 
the  1st  to  the  10th  of  April,  or  any  time  be- 
fore the  20th  of  May,  in  any  place  where 
trees,  etc.,  grew  in  1834,  you  will  open  the 
chambers  of  the  locusts.  They  look  like 
half- inch  auger  holes.  Dig  down,  and  you 
will  find  one  locust  in  the  hole.  This  hole 
or  chamber  is  a  place  wherein  he  prepares 
himself  for  his  final  appearance  in  the  perfect 
state.  During  the  night,  and  in  cold  or  wet 
weather,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
eight  to  twelve  inches  deep ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  he  is  at  the  top,  evidently  preparing 
to  slough  the  shell  or  skin.  The  walls  and 
top  of  the  chamber  arc  made  water  proof  by 
a  peculiar  viscid  humor. 

About  the  20th  of  May,  a  day  or  two  ear- 
lier or  later,  according  to  the  weather,  they 
will  begin  to  leave  the  ground.  You  will  see 
their  old  shell  adhering  to  the  bark  of  a  tree 
or  shrub.  But  few  will  be  found  the  first 
day,  more  the  second,  and  so  on,  increasing 
in  numbers  till  about  the  27th  of  May,  when 
no  more  will  leave  the  earth. 

When  thev  come  up  from  the  earth — al- 
ways about  day  light  or  a  little  before — ^they 
immediately  climb  the  first  object  they  meet 
with,  a  tree,  or  bush,  or  stake,  any  thing, 
two  or  three  feet.  They  then  lay  hold  of  the 
bark,  fixing  themselves  firmly  by  their  claws, 
and  commence  working  themselves  out  of 
their  old  shell,  which  is  done  by  rupturing  it 
on  the  back  between  the  shoulders,  and 
drawing  themselves  out.  As  soon  as  they 
get  fairly  out,  they  seize  hold  of  the  old  shell 
with  their  claws,  raise  themselves  and  begin 
to  expand  their  wings.  Their  bodies  and 
wings  at  this  time  are  exceedingly  delicate, 
white  and  moist ;  but  a  few  minutes  exposure 


to  the  air  dries  and  hardens  them,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  sun  is  fairly  risen,  they  are  per- 
fect and  can  fly.  The  wings  before  slough- 
ing are  neatly  folded  up,  and  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful sight  to  see  them  unfolded,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  changed  from  the  most  soft  and  deli- 
cate tissue,  to  the  firm  and  rugged  wing  of 
the  perfect  insect.  If  it  be  a  wet  or  very 
cloudy  day,  they  are  very  apt  to  perish  in  the 
operation  of  sloughing  and  drying. 

About  the  15th  of  June  they  commence 
depositing  their  eggs.     This  is  a  very  inter- 
esting sight.    You  will  see  one  attached  to  a 
limb  or  twie,  and  it  will  not  fly  away  as  you 
approach.     Look  closely,  and  you  will  see  it 
excavating  a  hole  in  the  limb  with  its  cu- 
rious ovipositor.     Watch  it  closely,  and  as 
soon  as  it  has  inserted  the  ovipositor  com- 
pletely into  the  limb,  take  hold  of  the  insect, 
lind  gently  but  quickly  draw  it  forwards,  and 
apply  the  point  of  the  ovipositor  to  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  when  you  will  see  two  eggs  eject- 
ed into  your  hand  in  quick  succession.     They 
deposit  two  eggs  at  each  insertion  of  the  ovi- 
positor, and  generally  five  to  .ten  pairs  in 
each  place  on  the  limb.     She  then  goes  to 
other  places  on  the  same  limb,  or  to  some 
other  limb,  and  repeats  the  operation,  till  she 
has  laid  about  four  hundred  eggs.     The  eggs 
are  white,  or  pearl  color,  about  the  twelfth  of 
an  inch  long,  and  about  one-sixth  as  thick  as 
they  are  long.     It  is  this  operation  that  de- 
stroys the  small  limbs,  the  excavations  cut- 
ting off  the  sap  vesssels*    The  time  of  depo- 
siting the  effgs  continues  till  about  the  20th 
of  June,  when   they  cease.    All  kinda  of 
trees  and  shrubs  are  selected  by  them  for 
their  deposits,  except  pines  or  other  turpen- 
tine trees.    They  ao  not  seem  to  select  the 
hardest  nor  the  most  soft  wood,   but  that 
which  is  about  the  size  of  their  bodies  or  less, 
seems  to  be  chosen ;  the  operation  requiring 
them  to  grasp  the  sides  of  the  limb  with  their 
claws,  which  they  could  not  do  so  well  if  the 
limbs  were  large.    By  grasping  firmly  with 
their  claws,  they  are  able  to  make  great  pres- 
sure upon  the  point  of  the  ovipositor,  and 
thus  effect  their  object. 

From  the  1st  to  26th  of  June,  all  shrub- 
bery of  value  should  be  protected,  either  by 
carefully  covering  it  with  cheap  gauxe,  or  in 
the  case  of  pot  plants,  by  keeping  them  id 
the  house.  About  tlie  26th  of  June  the  old 
locusts  wUl  hate  disappeared  altogether. 
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About  the  25th  of  July  the  eggs  will  be 
ready  to  hatch.  Then  take  a  limb  eontain- 
iog  them,  cut  carefully  till  you  expose  the 
egga,  and  take  them  out,  place  them  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  they  will  hatch  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  little  insect  frees  himself 
from  the  egg  shell  preciaelv  in  the  same  way 
that  the  large  one  did  in  the  spring,  by  rup- 
turing the  shell  on  his  back.  As  soon  as  he  is 
fairly  out  of  the  shell,  he  starts  off  briskly  in 
search  of  food.  Let  him  get  to  the  ground,  and 

{ou  will  see  him  work  his  way  into  it ;  follow 
im,  and  you  will  see  him  attach  himself  to 
the  tender  roots  of  grass  or  other  yegetables, 
and  commence  taking  up  the  liquid  exuda- 
tion from  the  surface  witn  his  little  rostrum 
or  snout.  These  observations  can  only  be 
made  with  a  good  magnifying  glass ;  with  the 
aid  of  the  glass  you  will  see  the  young  insect 
has  every  feature  and  member  precisely  the 
same  as  the  large  one  had  when  he  came 
from  the  ground  in  the  spring.  By  carefully 
watching,  you  will  see  the  young  insect  com- 
ing out  of  the  excavations  in  the  limbs,  and 
falling  to  the  ground.  You  can  sometimes 
see  great  numbers  falling  from  high  trees. 
They  are  like  little  motes  in  the  air,  and  re- 
^  quire  sharp  sight  to  see  them.  They  are  so 
€lnall,  and  their  apparent  specific  gravity  so 
low,  that  they  are  not  injured  by  the  fall  to 
the  ground. 

The  locusts  do  not  go  deep  into  the  ground, 
but  live  upon  the  vegetable  juices  of  the  roots 
near  the  surface,  which  they  take  with  their 
snouts  or  rostrnm.  There  are  three  small 
hairs  in  the  snout  which,  in  feeding,  are  pro- 
jected, and  spread  out  over  the  surface  of  the 
roots  or  leaves  of  trees,  and  these  collect  the 
juice  and  convey  it  by  capillary  attraction  to 
the  stomach;  You  can  see  this  operation 
very  distinctly  in  the  perfect  insect,  by  watch- 
ing it  with  a  magnifying  glass.  They  have 
no  other  mouth  or  means  of  taking  food  either 
in  the  larva  or  winged  state. 

The  ovipositor  is  a  most  curious  instru- 
ment. It  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pin,  flattened  at 
the  point,  and  the  whole  forming  a  moderate 
ourve.  It  is  composed  of  a  material  very 
much  resembling  tortoise  shell,  of  a  dark 
reddish,  brown  color.    It  is  composed  of  three 

Steces,  a  center  piece,  which  is  the  tube  or 
uei,  and  two  side  pieces.    The  center  piece 
or  tube,  has  a  very  sharp  chisel-formed  point, 


with  two  sharp  projecting  points,  one  above 
the  other,  below  the  orifice,  resembling  a  fish's 
mouth.  The  two  side  pieces  are  supplied 
with  saw  teeth  on  their  edges,  and  their  flat 
faces  are  rasps.  They  are  attached  to  the 
center  piece  by  tongue  and  groove.  In  use, 
the  center  piece  is  fixed  firmly  to  the  bark, 
and  the  two  side  pieces  commence  working  np 
and  down,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  alter- 
nately, and  thus  the  excavation  is  made. 
All  this,  however,  can  only  be  seen  with  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  magnifying  glass.  On 
lookine  at  the  instrument  with  the  naked  eye» 
no  such  mechanism  would  be  suspected. 

The  musical  organs  are  also  very  curious, 
and  difficult  to  describe.  Directly  under  the 
shoulder  of  the  wing,  on  each  side  of  the  chest, 
there  is  a  beautiful  membrane,  somewhat  tri- 
angular, convex,  and  ribbed  with  fine  bony 
ridges.  This  membrane  resembles  a  small 
shell,  and  is  stretched  over  a  cavity  in  the 
chest,  the  lower  angle  connected  internally 
with  a  strong  muscle.  On  the  breast  there 
are  two  large  scales,,  one  on  each  side,  firmly 
attached  to  the  breast  above,  but  free  below. 
On  bending  the  body  backward,  these  scales 
are  elevated  and  expose  two  large  cavities, 
also  covered  with  extremely  fine  and  silk-like 
membranes.  These  cavities  are  connected 
with  those  under  the  musical  membranes^be* 
neath  the  wing  shoulders,  and  probably  serv* 
for  lungs.  When  these  cavities  are  filled 
with  air,  the  musical  organs  or  membranep, 
first  described,  are  made  to  produce  the  sound 
by  the  large  muscles;  the  oony  ridges  of  the 
membranes  being  made  to  act  upon  each 
other  with  such  rapidity  that  the  motion  is 
scarcely  perceptible. 

The  music  song  or  sound,  produced  by  tl^e 
myriads  of  insects  in  a  warm,  dry  day,  frcm 
about  the  25th  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Jure, 
is  wonderful.  It  is  not  deafening,  as  many 
describe  it,—- even  in  its  bight,  it  does  not 
interrupt  ordinary  conversation.  It  seems 
like  an  atmosphere  of  wild,  monotonous  sonndy 
in  which  all  other  sounds  float  with  perfect 
distinctness.  I  never  could  distinguish  any 
thing  like  the  word  '^Pharaoh**  in  these 
sounds.  After  you  have  become  satisfied 
with  the  novelty  of  this  music,  which  will  be 
in  a  day  or  two,  it  becomes  exceediniily  tire- 
some and  doleful,  and  to  many  very  disagree* 
able.  To  me  it  was  otherwise,  and  when  I 
heard  the  last  note  on  the  25th  of  June,  the 
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melancholy  reflection  occurred — shall  I  live 
to  hear  it  again? 

Probably  the  first  indication  many  persons 
will  have  of  the  approach  of  the  locusts,  will 
be  the  industry  with  which  they  will  find  the 
hogs  rooting  up  the  ground  in  April,  in  the 
woods  and  fields.  It  is  a  great  festival  for 
them.  And  as  soon  as  the  insects  appear 
above  ground,  chickens,  turkeys  and  all  poul- 
try, will  also  have  their  feast.  So  fona  are 
the  fowls,  birds,  pigs,  etc.,  of  these  insects, 
that  they  will  scarcely  touch  other  food  dur- 
ing the  locust  season.  This  has  a  remarkable 
effect  on  the  hen's  eggs  laid  after  the  locusts 
appear — their  yolks  are  nearly  tchite.  The 
chickens  become  very  fat,  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Even  the  little  wrens  will  be  seen  flying  off 
with  a  locust  in  their  mouths,  and  all  the 
insectivorous  birds  then  have  a  great  festival. 

In  conclusion,  people  ought  not  to  be 
alarmed.  The  W  on  its  wings  docs  not  indi- 
cate war,  nor  the  E  England.  The  ^^stinc" 
of  the  locust  never  killed  any  body,  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons — because  it  has  none. 


The  insect  has  neither  means  of  offense  Dor 
defense ;  and  all  the  stories  that  are  told  of 
children  being  killed  by  their  sting  or  bite, 
are  fabulous.  If  death  ever  was  produced, 
or  any  less  injury  when  locusts  were  present, 
some  other  cause  effected  it. 

I  have  thus  given  the  public  such  a  picture 
of  this  most  interesting  insect,  as  will  enable 
any  one  to  observe  them  understandingly  at 
the  approaching  season.  I  have  also  a  few 
well  arawn  copper  plate  engravings,  repre- 
senting them  in  all  their  stages,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  insects  themselves,  preserved 
from  those  of  1834. 

Thanks  to  the  kind  frieiid  who  sent  the 
copy  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot  from  which 
this  very  interesting  article  is  taken.  Dr. 
Smith  is  a  proper  person  to  aid  in  the  resus- 
citation of  the  Maryland  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  we,  of  the  West,  hail  with  joy,  the 
prospect  of  a  new  sister  in  this  delightful 
walk.    Let  it  be  done  I— Eo. 


A    LETTER    FROM    THE    COUNTRY. 


This  communication  is  one  of  many  which 
have  recently  come  to  hand  to  cheer  the 
editor  in  his  undertaking.  They  are  the 
more  highly  valued,  because  they  come  from 
strangers,  bound  by  sympathy  of  feelings  in 
a  friendly  relation.  A  L.  R.  is  a  village 
clergyman,  who  has  planned  and  executed  a 
very  pretty  church  and  parsonage,  which  are 
much  prbidcd  for  their  beauty  and  taste.  I 
hope  he  will  write  again. 

Orexnfisli),  Highland  Co.,  0.  \ 
February  8th,  1861.     J 

De.  Warder — 

Dfar  Sir: — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 

reading,  (I  trust  with  profit,)  your  valuable 

Review.     The  West  has  long  needed  such  a 

work.     Those  published  by  the  lovers  of 

Horticulture  in  the  East,  do  not  meet  the 

wants  of  Horticulturists  of  this  great  Valley. 

I  would  not  disparage  those  publications,  for 

they  are  ably  conducted;  but  in  many  re- 


spects the  experiments  refer  to  their  soil  an9 
climate.  Our  climate  is  quite  different. 
While  they  have  to  contend  with  one  class 
of  difficulties,  ours  are  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. We  therefore  need  a  publication  in 
which  western  experiments  may  be  recorded 
for  the  general  good.  We  need  a  periodical 
to  correct  our  bad  tastes,  or  to  cultivate  the 
taste  for  rural  beauty  where  there  is  none. 

A  journey  in  any  direction  through  the 
West,  will  convince  any  one  of  the  general 
want  <^  horticultural  cultivation;  and  this 
fact  is  another  reason  why  such  a  publication 
as  your  Review,  should  be  sustained. 

There  are  hundreds  of  situations  on  our 
beautiful  Ohio,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interior, 
that  might  be  made  to  equal  many  of  those 
on  the  Hudson,  if  not  in  grandeur  of  natural 
scenery,  at  least  in  artistic  beauty.  But  some 
of  these  situations  abound  in  natural  beauty. 
There  is  one  not  more  than  fifty  miles  above 
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your  city,  tliat  oommands  a  delightful  pros- 
pect of  the  placid  Ohio  for  three  leagaes,  and 
with  proper  culture  might  be  made  an  Eden. 
Yet  it  has  been  left  unadorned  by  art,  (unless 
you  call  a  square  one  story  house  and  three 
or  four  loeust  trees  adorning) — and  this  is 
not  an  isolated  case.  Our  agricultural  pub- 
lications do  not  meet  these  wants — their  field 
of  labor  is  quite  different — ^having  especial 
reference  to  the  improvement  of  stock,  and 
the  best  modes  of  tillage. 

We  need  to  be  taught  the  best  yarieties, 
and  mode  of  growing  fruits  in  our  soil  and 
climate;  the  best  locations  and  modes  of 
erecting  our  dwellings,  so  as  to  secure  con- 
venience, health,  and  comfort;  and  the  best 
mode  of  ornamenting  the  grounds  around  our 
dwellings. 

Give  us  some  medium  by  which  we  may 
reach  the  public  mind«  and  you  will  soon  have 


no  reason  to  complain.  Only  convince  the 
farming  community  and  all  others,  that  it  is 
cheaper  and  more  conducive  to  happiness  to 
do  right  than  to  do  wrong,  and  we  will  soon 
see  a  change. 

I  therefore,  hail  with  joy,  the  appearance 
of  your  Review.  Adapt  it  to  the  wants  of 
the  man  of  moderate  circumstances,  as  well 
as  those  of  affluence,  and  you  will  have  no 
reason  to  regret  undertaking  such  a  publica- 
tion. Our  citizens  are  not  devoid  of  taste  in 
these  things ;  the  only  reason  there  has  been 
80  little  exhibition  of  it,  is  because  there  has 
been  no  great  effort  to  awake  it  up  and  call 
it  out. 

Hoping  that  the  Keview  will  fully  meet  the 
Horticultural  wants  of  the  Great  West,  I 
send  you  my  mite  to  aid  in  sustaining  your 
enterprise.     Respectfully,  yours, 

A.  L.  R. 


From  ike  CoUage  Gardener. 
TANKS. 


Thb  necessity  for  the  use  of  liquid  ma- 
nure is  universally  admitted,  and  so  much 
might  be  collected  near  every  kitchen  door, 
which  is  now  wasted,  or  is  even  a  nuisance, 
that  the  readers  of  the  Review  will  be  glad 
to  see  a  simple  and  cheap  plan  for  collecting 
this  valuable  material,  and  one  which  can  be 
so  completely  concealed  from  view.  All  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  attempt  the  construction 
of  a  tank  as  here  proposed,  should  at  least 
sink  a  cask  even  with  the  ground  to  receive 
the  sewage  from  the  end  of  their  back  door 
gutter  or  drain  from  the  kitchen  sink;  this 
will  provide  rich  nourishment  for  their  fine 
roses,  and  enable  them  to  produce  their  ex- 
quisite flowers. — En.  Review. 

Thxbb  is  no  greater  improvement  that  can 
be  introduced  in  cottage-gardening  than  that 
of  making  use  of  tanks  to  receive  the  sewage 
as  you  propose.  The  expense  of  construc- 
tion is  the  greatest  hindrance  against  their 


adoption;  but  if  I  can  show  that  very  sub- 
stantial tanks  may  be  put  up  by  a  handy  la- 
borer, and  at  less  than  one- half  the  usual 
cost,  it  may  induce  many  of  your  readers  to 
give  my  plan  a  fair  trial. 

I  may  remark,  as  a  general  rule,  that  it 
never  advisable  to  make  liquid  manure  tanks 
deep — as  when  a  tank  is  to  be  cleaned  out, 
the  slush  at  the  bottom  is  easier  thrown  out 
the  nearer  it  is  to  the  surface.  The  depth 
should  not  exceed  four  feet,  and,  unless  a  di- 
vision be  in  the  middle,  to  make  a  double 
tank  of  it,  six  feet  may  be  wide  enough — ca- 
pacity may  easily  be  given  in  the  length. 
The  sides  and  bottom  I  make  of  concrete  and 
a  brick  arch  to  cover  them,  thus :  mark  out 
on  the  ground  the  size  you  mean  the  tank 
to  be,  running  a  line  down  each  side  and 
across  both  ends,  and  with  a  spade  make  a 
mark  along  the  line — outside  this  mark,  dig 
out  a  trench  four  feet  deep  all  round,  and  as 
narrow  as  your  man  can  work  it;  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  will  be  about  the  width  he 
will  require  to  reach  down  four  feet ;  let  him 
form  the  sides  of  the  trench  quite  even,  and 
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slope  intoard  three  iochcs  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. Into  this  trench  concrete  is  poured 
to  form  the  walls  of  the  tank,  the  same  way 
as  melted  lead  is  throi^n  into  a  mould ;  the 
reason  for  departing  from  the  perpendicular 
will  now  be  apparent,  the  concrete  will  lean, 
as  it  were  against  the  outside  of  the  trench 
when  dry.  Concrete  is  made  with  one  part 
unslacked  lime  and  six  parts  rough  gravel, 
such  as  would  do  to  mend  roads  with  ;  and, 
to  save  labor,  the  mixture  should  be  made 
close  to  the  trench ;  thus  put  down  six  bar- 
rowsfull  of  gravel  in  a  Hat  heap,  and  one 
barrowful  of  lime  over  it,  then  pour  water  on 
the  lime,  and  it  will  soon  crumble  down ;  mix 
it  with  the  gravel  thoroughly,  adding  as  mueh 
water  as  will  make  it  so  soft  that  it  will  run 
off  the  spade,  then  throw  it  right  and  left 
into  the  trench  till  it  comes  up  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  top  of  it.  The  four  walls 
of  the  tank  are  now  finished,  and  must  remain 
to  dry,  one  month  in  summer  and  five  weeks 
in  autumn  or  spring;  by  that  time  the  con- 
crete will  set  as  hard  as  a  solid  piece  of  stone. 
You  will  now  say,  the  next  job  will  be  to 
throw  out  the  soil  inclosed  by  the  concrete, 
and  make  a  bottom  for  the  tank  ;  not  so  fast, 
however.  I  grant  that  would  be  the  easiest 
way;  but  then  you  would  have  to  set  a 
wooden  frame  to  form  the  arch  over,  and  that 
frame  would  be  expensive.  My  plan  is  to 
heap  soil  over  the  middle,  when  the  trench  is 
being  made ;  pack  it  close  and  round  it  off 
in  the  shape  of  the  arch ;  it  will  thus  make 
the  best  possible  center,  as  a  bricklayer  would 
call  the  wooden  frame,  to  form  the  arch  on ; 
and  any  intelligent  laborer  could  surely  build 
an  arch  on  such  a  center.  The  arch  being 
finished,  the  inclosed  soil  must  be  thrown  out 
at  both  ends  or  gables,  and  three  inches  of 
concrete  thrown  over  the  bottom ;  this  will 
dry  in  a  week.  Now,  if  the  lime  and  gravel 
were  suitable,  such  a  tank  should  hold  water 
for  generations  to  come;  but  having  never 
tried  a  tank  that  way,  I  cannot  be  positive 
on  the  point.  I  always  plaster  them  over 
with  a  tnin  coat  of  cement,  first  notching  the 
surface  of  the  concrete,  so  that  the  cement 
will  take  a  better  hold  of  it.  I  use  common 
Roman  cement,  one  part,  and  two  parts  rough 
sand,  but  sea  sand  will  not  answer  so  well 
as  pit  or  river  sand.  The  drain  or  pipe  con- 
veying the  sewage  to  the  tank  must  enter  it 
at  one  of  the  ends  and  the  flow  or  discharge 


pipe,  if  any,  pass  out  at  the  other  end;  both 
ends  may  then  be  closed  up  to  the  arch,  with 
a  few  bricks  without  mortar.  The  soil  thrown 
out  may  then  be  returned  over  the  top  of  the 
tank,  or  levelled  about  and  planted  over  with 
shrubs.  Sbnilis. 


•^•»» 


Sewing  and  Protecting  early  Peas. 
,  This  being  the  very  best  time  for  putting 
in  the  first  crop  of  peas,  I  would  recommend 
them  to  be  sown  on  a  southern  border,  and 
also  on  a  northern  aspect,  both  at  the  same 
time.  This  insures  success  either  in  inclem- 
ent or  mild  winters,  and  sometimes  both  crops 
are  preserved.  In  open  compartments,  let 
the  ground  be  ridged  one  yard  wide;  sow 
both  on  the  southern  and  northern  sides  of 
the  ridges.  In  case  of  long  frosts  and  snow, 
there  are  ten  chances  to  one,  that  those  on 
the  cold  side  will  be  protected,  while  those 
on  the  sunny  side,  deprived  of  snow,  will  be 
destroyed  by  frost,  tn  mild  weather,  dredge 
soot  between  them,  in  order  to  ward  off  slugs, 
etc.  Sink  a  pot  or  pitoher  greased  with  good 
lard,  and  half  filled  with  water,  into  the  earth 
up  to  the  brim  as  soon  as  the  peas  are  sown ; 
this  will  trap  all  mice,  and  a  cat's  skin,  neatly 
stuffed,  will  frighten  the  birds. 

J.  Ha&dt,  Nov.  4. 
Gard.  Chrori, 

Physical  Impossibility, — Such  stories  as 
the  following  are  current  in  the  newspaperr, 
and  are  republished  here  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say,  that  their  fallacy  is  apparent  to 
all  gardeners  and  botanists.  The  '*  develop- 
ment theory*'  is  exploded. — Ed.  Ritibw. 

Appfes  on  a  Grapevine. — Mr.  Nice,  of 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  grows  a  grapevine  twined 
round  an  apple  tree.  The  vine  has  for  years 
born  blossoms  but  no  fruit.  This  year  fruit 
appears,  which  externally  is  apple,  with  its 
down,  its  flush,  its  tufted  crown,  etc. ;  inter- 
nally the  pulpy  texture  is  more  grape  than 
apple,  but  the  seed  asd  capsular  tegument 
favor  the  apple. 

The  Cumberland  (Md.)  Civilian  mentions 
a  similar  case  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  John  O. 
Hoffman  of  that  place,  where  two  distinct  and 
well  formed  apples  are  growing  upon  a  grape- 
vine, as  healthy  as  other  young  apples  upon 
a  tree  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vice. 
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Ma.  Editob  :  That  this  is  the  age  of  im- 
provement, it  would,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  be  a 
follj  to  question;  bat  may  it  not,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  designated  the  age  of  Deshmc- 
iion,  especially  when  we  look  around  us  and 
behold  the  unsparing  manner  with  which  the 
woodman^s  ax  is  applied  to  destroy  the  few 
remaining  relics  of  Forest  Trees  which  have 
till  lately  escaped  the  doom  of  their  former 
companions. 

"  Clear  the  track,^^  seems  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  every  ancient  Forest  Tree 
must  be  cut  down,  (whether  in  the  way  or 
not,)  to  make  room  for  the  march  of  im- 
provement that  it  is  contemplated  either  im- 
mediately or  remotely,  shall  be  made. 

These  reflections  have  been  forced  on  me 
by  noticing,  of  late,  the  wanton  manner  in 
which  a  number  of  fine  old  scattering  trees 
north-east  of  our  city  have  lately  been  de- 
stroyed. Surely  the  paltry  pittance  which 
their  fragments  would  bring  in  the  shape  of 
fire-wood,  could  hardly  be  a  temptation  for 
their  destruction. 

But  yon  will  perhaps  say  as  the  mischief 
is  done,  how  can  we  remedy  the  evil?  and 
this  will  bring  me  to  the  main  object  of  this 
communication,  which  is  to  suggest  that  if 
onr  cupidity  or  self-interest  prompts  us  to  cut 
down  and  destroy  trees,  it  is  our  duty  also  to 
plant  and  protect  others,  and  not  to  expose 
our  fellow-mortals  of  this  or  succeeding  gen- 
erations to  be  melted  by  the  rays  of  our  in- 
tense summer  suns  without  the  shade  of  one 
friendly  tree  to  shield  them  from  its  burning 
influence.  I  also  wish  to  describe,  in  terms 
familiar  to  the  general  reader,  some  of  the 
principal  Native  Trees  of  this  vicinity,  and 
others  of  foreign  origin,  that  may  be  easily 
obtained  here. 

Could  the  Constitutional  Convention  now 
sitting  in  our  city,  be  induced  to  adopt  a 
17 


dause  in  the  new  constitution  rendering  it 
imperative  upon  all  Turnpike  Road  Compa- 
nies to  plant  and  protect  rows  of  trees  on 
either  side  of  the  highway,  at  intervals  of  75 
or  a  100  feet,  they  would  be  entitled  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  millions  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens ;  the  cost  to  the  companies  would 
be  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  the  advantages 
obtained  in  a  moral,  social,  or  ornamental 
point  of  view.  The  following  observations 
are  designed  for  the  uninitiated,  and  of  course 
are  not  intended  to  enlighten  planters  of  ex- 
perience. 

We  have  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  some 
of  the  finest  species  of  forest  trees  the  world 
can  produce,  yet,  until  quite  recently,  our  cit- 
izens seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of  planting 
any  but  the  black  Locust,  (R^binia  pseudo- 
acacia^)  one  of  the  very  poorest  for  shade  or 
ornament.  The  last  few  years  have  shown 
the  dawn  of  improved  taste  in  this  particu- 
lar, still,  as  the  list  of  those  generally  found, 
is  very  limited,  we  propose  to  enumerate 
some  of  what  we  consider  the  most  desirable, 
and  to  point  out  some  of  their  distinctive 
characters.  Two  of  the  finest  trees  for  ave- 
nue or  street  planting,  or  as  single  objects, 
are  the  Silver  Maple,  (Acer  dasyearpunif)  and 
the  Sugar  Maple,  {Acer  saecharinum  ;)  they 
are  of  thrifty  growth,  erect  form,  with  hand- 
some dense  heads  of  foliage,  coming  into  leaf 
very  early  in  the  spring,  and  their  rich  varied 
hues  in  the  fall  must  render  them  objects  of 
universal  admiration.  The  beauties  and 
charms  of  the  wide-spreading  Beech  have 
often  been  sung  by  the  poet,  sketched  by  the 
artist,  and  admired  by  the  rural  naturalist  as 
much  as  either  of  these,  and  it  certainly  mer- 
its all  that  has  been  said  or  sung  in  its  praise, 
and  yet  we  rarely  see  it  planted  in  ornamen- 
tal grounds.  The  Tulip  Poplar  {Lirioden* 
dron  iulipifera)  is  a  really  beautiful  object 
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either  in  or  out  of  bloom.    I  well  remember 
the  first  time  I  saw  this  beautiful  tree  inblos- 
Bom  on  a  nobleman's  lawn  in  England;  it 
struck  me  as  the  most  beautiful  flowering  tree 
that  my  imagination  could  conceive,  and  al- 
though i(  may  be  found  growing  wild  in  near- 
ly all  the  woods  around  this  city,  yet  we  sel- 
dom see  it  out  of  such  localities.    Next  comes 
the  Bass-wood,  (^Tilia  americana,)  another 
yery  handsome  symmetrical  tree ;  again  we 
have  the  Buttonwood  or  Sycamore,  (P/oio- 
nus  oecidenialis,')  the  mammoth  among  the 
western  forest  trees,  well  calculated  for  plant- 
ing on  low,  wet  grounds,  but  not  at  all  adapt- 
ed for  street  planting  or  near  buildings,  as  it 
is  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  caterpillars. 
Then  there  is  the  White  Ehn,  ( Ulmus  ameri- 
cana,)  another  noble,  sturdy  looking  tree, 
and  of  different  appearance  and  habit  of 
growth  from  either  of  those  already  men- 
tioned.   Some  of  our  native  Ashes  are  also 
splendid  trees;  nor  should  we  overlook  the 
merits  of  the  "  brave  old  Oaks,"  whose  dura- 
ble and  lasting  qualities  have  been  the  theme 
of  poets  from  the  earliest  times,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  thought  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  demand  legislative  pro- 
tection to  foster  and  encourage  their  growth 
and  increase.     The   Kentucky  Coffee  tree, 
(Gymnocladus  canadensis,)  is  another  fine 
native  of  picturesque  and  singular  habit  of 
growth;  its  rugged  and  erect  limbs,  when 
bare  of  leaves,  looking  very  abrupt  and  pe- 
culiar.    The  Box  Elder  {Acer  negundo)  is 
another  beautiful  tree,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Elm  in  general  appearance  when  in  leaf, 
but  of  different  habit  of  growth,  being  more 
compact  and  dense  in  its  foliage.    The  bark 
of  the  young  wood  has  a  cheerful  lively  green 
when  bare  of  leaves;  (we  have  noticed  that 
this  tree,  when  planted  in  cities,  is  particu- 
larly subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  caterpil- 
lar.)    The   Sweet  Oum,  (Liquidambar  sty- 
racijtua,)  and  the  Sour  Gum,  {Nysta  muliu 


flora,)  are  two  very  fine  trees.  The  Hack- 
berry  {Celtis  crassifolid)  also  has  its  dis- 
tinctive beauties  in  the  eyes  of  a  lover  of  na- 
ture, for  large  plantations.  Nor  should  we 
overlook  the  diversified  beauties  of  the  sweet 
Mulberry,  {Morus  rubra,)  the  Hickory,  {Ca*- 
rya,)  a  noble  tree,  and  worthy  of  being  the 
emblem  of  one  of  our  great  political  par- 
ties, nor  the  Buckeye,  {Pavia  flava,)  The 
Wild  Cherry,  (Cerasus  virginiana),  is  also  a 
very  beautiful  tree,  although  we  are  some- 
what prejudiced  against  this,  as  well  as  the 
Mulberry,  from  noticing  that  they  are  both 
very  subject  to  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
caterpillars.  The  Larch  is  a  fine  deciduous 
tree,  and  of  peculiar  form  and  habit  of  growth, 
resembling  when  in  leaf  some  of  the  Firs ;  it 
thrives  well  on  poor  sandy  or  gravelly  land, 
and  in  Europe  is  very  extensively  planted  on 
what  was  previously  considered  barren  un- 
productive soils.  The  deciduous  Cypress, 
{Tazodium  dislichum)  is  another  distinct  and 
very  beautiful  tree,  and  should  find  a  place 
in  every  plantation  however  limited  in  extent; 
its  fine  pinnate  foliage  when  in  leaf,  with  its 
graceful  habit  of  growth,  will  attract  the  no- 
tice of  the  most  indifferent  observer.  Al- 
though in  its  native  habitation  in  the  southern 
States  it  attains  the  hight  of  70  or  100  feet, 
it  makes  by  proper  pruning  and  attention  a 
handsome  shrub  of  any  hight  desired,  from 
six  feet  upward.  We  had  nearly  overlooked 
the  Black  Walnut,  (Juglans  nigra,)  one  of 
our  noblest  ornamental,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  forest  trees.  Standing  alone,  it 
is  really  a  magnificent  object ;  it  has  an  air 
of  sturdy  independence  in  its  appearance  that 
would  attract  the  notice  of  those  least  ob- 
servant of  nature's  beauties. 

Nearly  all  the  above  may  be  found  grow- 
ing in  the  woods  within  a  few  miles  of  Cincin- 
nati, yet,  with  some  three  or  four  exceptions, 
we  rarely  see  them  planted  in  this  vicinity. 
If  the  foregoing  list  is  insufficient,  we  can 
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add  or  substitate  some  of  the  following,  all 
of  which  have  their  peculiar  beauties  to  re- 
commend them  to  the  admirers  of  rural  na- 
ture, and  will  add  greatly  to  the  diversified 
charms  of  the  landscape. 

One  of  the  finest  trees  for  avenues  is  the 
European  Lime  Tree,  (  Tilia  europea,)  Some 
fine  specimens  of  these  may  be  seen  on  Pike 
street,  in  front  of  Mr.  Longworth's  residence. 
It  is  of  thrifty  growth,  dense  foliage,  very 
early  in  leaf  in  the  Spring,  and  having  a 
handsome,  conical  outline.  The  next  best 
we  conceive  to  be  the  Sweet  Chestnut,  (^Cas- 
tanea  vesea,)  No  one  who  has  not  seen 
them,  can  form  any  conception  of  the  magnifi- 
cent appearauce  of  the  groves  and  avenues 
formed  of  these  trees  in  some  of  the  national 
parks  in  England,  and  in  the  old  fields  in  our 
Eastern  States,  where  they  are  highly  prized 
for  their  timber.  The  Silver  Poplar  {Popu- 
lus  alba)  is  another  beautifdl  tree  of  very 
distinct  foliage  and  general  appearance,  the 
under  sides  of  its  leaves  being  of  silvery 
whiteness,  whence  its  name.  The  Tree  of 
Heaven  (Ailantus  glanduloms)  also  has  its 
beauties  to  recommend  it,  the  long  pinnate 
leaves  giving  quite  an  oriental  appearance 
and  character  to  the  scenery.  The  Paper 
Mulberry,  (Brousaonetia  papyrifera)mi)i  its 
dense  heads  of  deep  green,  impervious  to  the 
sun's  rays  even  in  its  fiercest  noonday  splen- 
dor, its  grateful  shade  being  as  refreshing  as 
an  Oasis  in  the  desert  to  the  weary  traveler. 
(Note,  the  three  last  should  not  be  admitted 
in  avenues,  or  ornamental  grounds  where 
thickets  are  not  desired,  as  they  all  sucker 
extensively  from  the  roots,  but  for  road- sides 
or  for  side-walks  in  our  cities,  we  think  them 
among  the  very  best,  forming  very  striking 
and  agreeable  contrasts  in  their  foliage,  hab- 
its, and  general  appearance,  and  are  all  of 
rapid,  thrifty  growth.)  The  Catalpa  {Big- 
nonia  eatalpa)  is  another  fine  avenue  tree, 
either  for  town  or  country,  but  requires  some 


care  while  young  or  until  it  acquires  suffi- 
cient strength  and  stifibess  to  withstand  the 
high  winds  of  summer  which  I  have  seen  dis- 
tort it  into  the  most  grotesque  shapes  and 
forms.  The  Lombardy  Poplar  {Populus  di- 
laiaia)  is  a  picturesque  and  very  ornamental 
tree ;  its  tall,  slender  and  gracefully  tapering 
form  rendering  it  conspicuous  and  distinct 
from  all  its  companions,  however  numerous 
and  diversified  they  may  be.  The  Paulow- 
nia  imperialis  is  a  tree  recently  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Europe,  where  it  had 
been  brought  from  Japan.  In  its  habit  and 
general  appearance  it  somewhat  resembles 
the  Catalpa,  belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  but 
it  is  of  more  erect  habit  of  growth,  and  its 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  large  panides, 
are  of  a  delicate  blue  color;  it  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cin- 
cinnati, during  the  summer  of  1850 — it  is 
of  remarkably  rapid  growth ;  a  few  years 
ago  I  bad  one  in  my  grounds,  which  grew 
thirteen  feet  by  the  middle  of  August,  when 
the  top  was  broken  off  by  a  hail  storm,  much 
to  my  discomfiture,  as  I  had  been  watching 
its  growth  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and 
speculating  on  the  bight  it  might  probably 
attain  during  one  summer,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  have  reached  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet.  It  should  be  planted  on  a  lawn 
or  open  space  apart  from  other  trees,  that  its 
beauties  may  be  more  distinctly  seen.  The 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Weepmg  Wil- 
low, {Salix  hahylonica,)  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Many  think  that  these  trees  have  a 
sombre  and  gloomy  look  about  them,  and 
that  they  are  only  fit  for  cemetries.  To  a 
serious  and  reflective  mind,  its  appearance 
may  associate  it  with  the  memory  of  some 
dearly  loved,  or  long  cherished  friend,  but  it 
is  not  the  less  beautiful  on  that  account; 
and  there  are  many  points  in  Landscape  gar- 
dening where  it  may  be  introduced  with  fine 
effeot.    The  Norway  Maple  (^Acer  platanoi- 
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des^  is  another  very  ornamental  tree,  recent- 
ly introduced  into  this  yicinity ;  it  has  a  sti£f 
habit,  spreading  growth  and  handsome  foli- 
age, somewhat  resembling  our  Battonwood 
or  Sycamore.  I  have  no  doabt  it  will  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  ornamental 
trees.  The  Quaking  Aspen  {Populus  ire* 
mula)  is  another  singularly  remarkable  and 
very  handsome  tree,  its  leaves  vibrating  with 
a  trembling  motion  during  the  calmest  sum- 
mer days,  give  to  the  beholder  an  assurance 
of  life  and  animation,  when  exhausted  nature 
appears  to  be  at  the  stagnant  point. 

Brown  has  quoted  Sir  W.  Scott,  who  com- 
pares the  constant  motion  of  the  leaves  to 
the  versatility  of  the  softer  sez: 

**  A  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  agpen  made, 
When  pam  or  sickness  rends  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou." 

The  Mountain  Ash  (Sorbus  aucuparia)  is 


another  very  ornamental  tree,  of  neat  upright 
habit,  handsome  foliage  of  a  deep  green  ob 
the  upper,  and  silvery  whiteness  on  the  low- 
er side ;  its  large  bunches  of  bright  scarlet 
berries,  giving  a  lively  and  cheerful  character 
to  the  out-door  scenery  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  gloomy  winter  months. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  repeat,  these 
desultory  thoughts  have  been  penned  with 
no  expectation  of  giving  information  to  plant- 
ers of  experience,  but  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  interested,  to  what  appears  to  me  a 
wanton  destruction  of  fine  trees,  which  we 
have  seen  in  our  daily  rides  or  walks  around 
this  city,  and  also  to  point  out  to  the  unini* 
tiated  who  are  desirous  of  ornamenting  their 
country  residences,  some  of  the  distinctive 
characters  and  beautifiod  points  of  our  appa- 
rently slighted,  but  really  noble  Forest  Trees. 

W.  Hkavkr, 
Jan.,  1850.  Reading  Road  Nursery. 


HOW   TO   MIBMANAQB   A   QARDBN. 


Tools  may  be  made  use  of,  as  well  as  any 
thing  else,  to  show  mismanagement ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  one  of  the  best 
possible  ways  to  turn  out  the  worst  possible 
work,  is  to  make  a  bad  use  of  implements.     , 

The  approach  of  the  great  season  for  dig- 
ging and  trenching  and  cutting  and  pruning 
and  felling,  makes  it  desirable  that  no  more 
time  should  elapse,  without  the  great  rules  for 
doing  the  worst  with  garden  tools,  being 
made  intelligible  to  the  meanest  apprehen- 
sion. 

As  to  the  pruning  knife,  in  the  first  place, 
take  care  it  is  always  blunt ;  there  are  many 
advantages  in  binntness.  If  sharp,  it  may 
cut  your  fingers;  it  wont  be  so  likely,  if  blunt. 
Then,  a  blunt  knife  suits  a  clumsy  hand,  for 
some  dexterity  is  required  in  using  a  keen 
edge,  and  none  is  needed  with  a  dull  one. 
Tou  may  hack  with  the  one,  and  that  takes 
time,  and  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering how  your  cut  is  to  be  placed,  but 
you  must  be  decided  with  the  other,  for  the 
knife  once  put  in  action,  the  cut  is  inevitable, 


and  a  bad  manager  cannot  be  expected  to 
know  how  or  where  to  cut,  without  trying 
three  or  four  times  before  he  makes  up  his 
mind. 

A  blunt  knife  shows,  that  a  man  has,  at 
some  time  or  other,  been  using  it ;  but  if  it 
is  always  sharp,  a  suspicious  master  may 
fancy  it  is  only  kept  for  show.  Besides,  it 
gives  him  a  chance  of  showing  that  he  knows 
how  to  sharpen  a  knife,  and  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  how  a  mismanager  sets  about  that. 
You  will  see  him  rubbing  away  upon  the 
whetstone,  always  drawing  the  blade  back- 
ward, and  polishing  the  sides  with  wonderful 
care.  He  knows  better  than  to  draw  the 
edge  towards  him,  or  to  keep  that  which  is 
to  cut  in  contact  with  the  stone.  He  will 
tell  you,  that  if  he  does  so  he  will  rub  off 
the  edffe,  in  course. 

As  knives  are  intended  for  use,  a  clever 
chap  will  use  his  prunerfor  as  many  purposes 
as  he  can  turn  his  hand  to,  a  weed-grubber, 
a  cheese-toaster,  a  pot-scraper,  a  wire-cutter, 
are  all  instruments  for  wnich  the  pruning 
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knife  may  answer,  and  if,  afterward,  it  oan 
not  be  made  to  prune,  at  all  events  it  has 
been  made  to  grub  and  toast  and  scrape  and 
cut  wire. 

Then,  again,  you  should  never  have  your 
knife  about  you;  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that 
a  gardener  should  always  carry  a  pruning 
knife,  no  doubt  he  always  wants  it,  but  that 
is  not  to  the  purpose,  it  may  do  well  enough 
for  good  managers,  but  a  bad  q}anager  scorns 
such  carefulness.  The  bad  manager  always 
carries  his  pruning  knife  in  his  great  coat 
pocket,  or  in  his  jacket  .pocket,  for  this  very 
good  reason,  that  as  he  generally  leaves  his 
great  coat  at  home,  and  very  often  takes  his 
jacket  off  when  he  goes  to  work,  he  is  sure 
not  to  have  a  knife  when  he  wants  one. 
Thus  he  has  the  chance  of  a  gossip  with  his 
wife  or  somebody  else,  when  he  goes  to  look 
for  it.  Old-fashioned  gardeners  prefer  keep- 
ing their  pruning  knife  in  their  breeches,  be- 
eause,  as  they  seldom  work  without  that  gar- 
ment, they  are  certain  not  to  leave  their 
knife  behind  them.  But  who  would  be  so 
ungenteel  as  to  carry  a  knife  in  his  inexpres- 
sibles ;  good  managers  may,  if  they  like,  but 
a  man  of  spirit,  and  a  genius  into  the  bar- 
gain, scorns  such  vulgarity  and  old  maidish- 
oess. 

What  has  been  recommended  for  the  prun- 


ing-knife,  should  also  be  followed  with  other 
tools.  If  you  have  a  mattock,  be  sure  that 
it  is  put  by  blunt  with  wear,  so  that  when  you 
want  it,  you  must  wait  till  it  is  fresh  pointed. 
In  this  way  laborers  get  a  bit  of  a  holiday, 
and  you  yourself  have  time  to  consider  well 
how  the  mattock  is  to  be  used. 

In  this  manner  your  rakes  should  always 
have  their  teeth  out,  your  spades  be  broken 
at  the  corners,  and  your  scythes  unset.  As 
to  scythes,  indeed,  if  they  must  be  used,  be 
sure  to  have  no  scythe-stones,  and  no  wipers, 
never  roll  the  grass  before  mowing,  never 
sweep  it  clean  of  stones  that  chanced  to  be 
there,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hack  the  grass, 
and  score  it  well,  break  the  scythe  edges, 
scold  the  stones,  and  take  great  care  to  blame 
every  body  but  yourself.  No  doubt  it  is 
shameful  that  the  grass  should  be  tough,  that 
the  children  should  throw  gravel  on  it,  that 
wbrra-casts  should  blunt  the  edge  of  the 
scythes ;  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  there  is  no 
help  for  such  things.  Good  managers  may 
provide  against  them  if  they  like,  but  you 
will  no  doubt  think  with  all  other  bad  mana- 
gers, that  it  is  much  easier  to  swear  at  them. 
I  was  going  to  give  you  some  advice  about 
dJggingi  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  you 
have  enough  for  this  time.  E^ 

Gard.  Chron. 


QRAFTINQ    THB   BNGLIBH  WALNUT 


A  correspondent  asked  us  lately  whether 
walnut  trees  could  be  grafted,  and  how  ?  Two 
or  three  similar  inquiries  having  been  since 
made,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  question 
is  of  general  interest ;  as  indeed  it  well  may 
be,  considering  the  frequent  and  very  gene- 
ral failure  of  the  walnut  crops  in  this  country, 
owing  to  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  not  be- 
ing hardy  enough  to  ripen  fruit  properly  in 
our  cold  summers.  We,  therefore,  at  once 
lay  before  our  readers  what  is  known  or  con- 
jectured upon  this  subject,  instead  of  delay- 
ing till  the  spring,  when  it  may  be  forgotten 
or  thrust  aside  by  other  topics. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  in  this  country, 
that  the  walnut  tree  cannot  be  grafted .  £ ng- 
lish  nurserymen  sell  seedlings  only,  which 
vary  from  plant  to  plant,  in  the  period  of 
their  ripening  and  in  the  quality  of  their 
fruit;  in  their  timber  alone,  is  there  any  uni- 


formity. Nevertheless  there  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  performing  the  operation  of  grafting; 
and  therefore  buyers  are  justified  in  expect- 
ing varieties  of  this  nut  to  be  offered  to  their 
choice  in  the  same  way  as  apples  or  stone 
fruit.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  thin- 
shelled,  early,  late,  large  and  small  walnuts 
should  not  be  propagated  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty as  Ribston  pippins  and  Codlings;  in 
fact,  they  are  so  propagated  in  the  continen- 
tal nurseries,  where  they  may  be  bought  like 
other  fruit  trees.  The  French  distinguish 
among  others,  the  Mesange,  or  Tomtit  nut, 
so  called,  because  the  shell  is  so  thin  that  this 
bird  pierces  it  to  get  at  the  kernel ;  the  Late, 
which  never  flowers  till  frosts  are  over ;  the 
Noix  de  Jauge,  a  large  coarse  sort  well  known 
in  this  country  as  the  French  walnut;  the 
Long- fruited  of  excellent  quality,  and  a  great 
bearer ;  and  the  Cluster,  so  called,  because  its 
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nuts  hang  in  bnnohes,  fifteen  or  twenty  to- 
gether; beside  which,  they  have  a  prolifio 
sort  which  bears  in  the  second  year,  and 
which  they  call  Proeparturiens.  This  last 
was  prodaced  in  1837  by  M.  Andre  Leroy, 
the  well  known  nurseryman  of  Angers.  We 
should  think  it  would  be  a  fair  speculation  to 
procure  from  some  respectable  continental 
dealer  a  supply  of  grafted  walnut  trees  for 
sale  here.  Care,  however,  would  have  to  be 
taken  that  they  are  really  grafted,  for  we 
perceive  tbat  seedlings  of  the  prolific  variety 
above  alluded  to,  are  this  year  o£fered  by  M. 
Leroy  himself  at  £4  per  thousand. 

We  believe  that  the  first  person  who  suc- 
ceeded in  this  country  in  grafting  the  walnut 
was  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  who  described  his 
method  in  the  following  manner. 

**  The  fluid  which  the  seeds  of  the  walnut 
tree  contain,  when  that  is  fully  prepared  to 
germinate  in  the  spring,  and  which  was  de- 
posited within  it  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
nutriment  to  the  seminal  bud  or  plumule,  in 
the  preceding  autumn,  is  sweet,  as  in  a  great 
many  other  kinds  of  seeds :  but  during  ger- 
mination this  becomes,  in  the  seed  of  the  wal- 
nut tree,  bitter  and  acrid.  Similar  changes 
take  place  in  the  sap  which  is  deposited  for 
analagous  purposes  in  the  bark  of  the  wood  of 
the  walnut  tree,  during  the  germination  of 
its  buds ;  and  I  was  led  by  the  discoveries  of 
M.  Dutrochet  to  infer  the  probability,  that 
the  sap  during,  and  subsequent  to,  its  ehemi- 
cal  changes,  might  acquire  new  and  more  ex- 
tensive vital  powers.  I  therefore  resolved  to 
suffer  the  buds  of  my  grafts,  and  those  of  the 
stocks,  to  which  I  proposed  to  apply  them,  to 
unfold,  and  to  grow  during  a  week  or  ten 
days,  then  to  destroy  all  the  young  shoots 
and  foliage,  and  to  graft  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod. A  very  severe  frost  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  May  saved  me  the  trouble  of  de- 
stroying the  young  shoots ;  but  it  deranged 
my  experiment  by  killing  much  of  the  slender 
annual  wood,  which  I  proposed  to  use  for 
grafts;  so  that  I  found  some  difficulty  in 
choosing  proper  grafts.  The  swelling  of  the 
small,  and  previously  almost  invisible  buds 
within  a  few  days,  enabled  me  to  distinguish 
the  living  wood  from  that  which  had  been 
killed  by  the  frost,  and  the  stocks  were  grafted 
upon  the  18th  of  May. 

"  My  grafter  had  more  than  once  been  pre- 
viously employed  by  me  to  graft  walnut  trees 


in  various  ways,  and  never  having  in  any  de- 
gree succeeded,  he  did  not  seem  at  all  pleased 
with  the  task  assigned  him,  and  very  confi- 
dently foretold  that  every  graft  woidd  die ; 
and  I  subsequently  found  that  he  had  insur- 
ed, to  some  extent,  the  truth  of  his  prophecy, 
by  having  applied  grafts  which  were  actually 
dead.  The  whole  number  employed  was 
twenty-eight,  and  out  of  these,  twenty-two 
grew  well;  gejierally  very  vigorously,  many 
producing  shoots  of  nearly  a  yard  long,  and 
very  great  strength,  and  the  length  of  the 
longest  shoot  exceeding  a  yard  and  five  inches. 
The  grafts  were  attached  to  the  young  (an- 
nual) wood  of  stocks,  which  were  between 
five  and  eight  feet  high,  and  in  all  cases 
were  placed  to  stand  astride  the  stocks,  one 
division  being  in  some  instances  introduced 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  both 
divisions  being,  in  others,  fitted  to  the  wood 
or  bark  in  the  ordinary  way.  Both  modes  of 
operating  were  equally  successful.  In  each 
of  these  methods  of  grafting,  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  pare  away  almost  all  the  wood  of 
both  the  aivisions  of  the  grafts ;  and  there- 
fore, the  wide  dimensions  of  the  Medulla  in 
the  young  shoots  of  the  walnut  tree  do  not 
present  any  inconvenience  to  the  grafter. 

"  No  difficultieswill  henceforth,  I  conclude^ 
occur  in  propagating  varieties  of  walnuts  by 
grafting ;  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe, 
that  different  species  and  varieties  of  oaks 
may  be  successfully  grafted  by  the  same 
kind  of  management." 

The  French  graft  the.  walnut  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  especially  prefer  ring  grafting. 
They  find  it  necessary,  however,  that  the  sap 
should  be  in  full  fiow,  whatever  the  method 
they  employ.  Their  way  of  ring  grafting  is 
this.  When  the  sap  is  running  freely,  they 
remove  from  the  scion  a  ring  of  bark  on  which 
there  is  a  good  bud ;  and  it  is  immediately 
transferred  to  the  stock. 

When  it  is  properly  fitted,  the  lips  of  the 
wound  and  the  edges  of  the  ring,  being  accu- 
rately adjusted,  the  whole  is  secured  with 
grafting  wax,  prepared  by  melting  together 
five-eighths  of  pitch,  one-eighth  resin,  one- 
eighth  yellow  wax,  ope -eighth  tallow,  with 
the  addition  of  as  much  fine  brick  dust  as 
will  give  it  consistence ;  it  is  used  as  hot  as 
the  finger  can  readily  bear  it.  This  sort  of 
graft  is  never  tied.  In  this  way  the  French 
succeed  in  grafting  old  trees  which  have  been 
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headed  back ;  but  they,  in  such  cases^  ope- 
rate upon  the  shoots  which  such  trees  throw 
up  from  the  pollarded  head. 

In  addition  to  these  modes,  we  would  sug- 
gest the  trial  of  herbaceous  grafting,  the  best 
of  all  in  theory,  and  by  far  the  best  in  prac- 


tice also,  when  circumstances  admit  of  its 
application.  But  perhaps  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents have  had  practical  experience  in 
this  matter,  in  which  case,  we  dare  say,  they 
will  favor  us  with  the  result. 

Db.  Lindlst. 


GRAFTINa    FRUIT    TRBBS. 


New  Method. — Mr.  Yard  has  made  known 
a  new  method  of  grafting,  purporting  to  be 
discovered  by  himself.  The  operation,  which 
is  performed  in  the  spring,  is  as  follows: 
a  shoot  of  the  previous  year,  having  one  or  two 
eyes,  is  taken  and  shaved  into  a  longish  cylin- 
drical form,  immediately  below  the  lower  eye ; 
a  hole  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  as  large 
as  the  graft,  is  then  bored  in  the  stock ;  the 
graft  is  placed  in  this  hole,  and  is^  driven  in 
until  it  fits  it  exactly,  leaving  no  space  be- 
tween itself  and  the  stock.  If  this  is  done, 
the  libers  will  be  in  closer  contact,  and  the 
joining  of  the  graft  more  sure.  The  junc- 
tion is  covered  with  grafting  mixture,  and  the 
operation  is  finished.  The  commission  which 
have  inquired  into  this  matter,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  M.  Yard  cannot  claim 
to  be  the  inventor  of  this  method.  They  find 
it  mentioned  in  the  treatise  on  grafting,  by 
Andr6  Thouin,  published  in  1822,  under  the 
name  of  the  Plug  Graft,  which,  according  to 
the  author,  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  graft- 
ing their  olives  and  vines,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Terenoe,  the  agricultural  writer  of  those 
days.  The  commission  have  endeavored  to 
ascertain  whether  this  plan  of  grafting  is 
likely  to  be  of  any  importance.  M.  Yard  says 
it  may  be  used  with  advantage ;  first,  in  filling 
up  with  branch'es,  bare  spaces  on  the  stems 
of  pyramids;  secondly,  in  introducing  on 
lateral  branches,  fruit  spurs,  where  they 
are  alsent.  As  to  the  first  of  these  uses, 
the  Commission  have  remarked  that  the  grafts 
of  last  spring  resemble  fruiting  branches  more 
than  common  branches.  They  think  that 
this  is  owing  to  the  almost  horizontal  position 
of  the  graft  upon  the  stock,  the  ascent  of  the 
sap  of  which  is  consequently  obstructed,  and 
they  decidedly  prefer  Richard's  side  grafting, 
heel  grafting  or  spur  grafting,  whenever  this 
is  possible,  if  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  spaces  left  in  pyramids.  With 
regard  to  the  second  advantage  attributed  to 
this  method,  the  Commission  think  that  it  is 


real  and  important.  The  plug-graft  is  easy 
of  application,  requiring  no  ligature,  is  quick- 
ly inserted,  and  is  by  no  means  unsightly* 

These  advantages  the  Commission  think 
will  cause  the  present  plan  to  be  preferred  to 
others  now  in  use,  when  the  object  is  to  ob- 
tain fruit-spurs  from  branches  which  have 
them  not. — Revue  Horticole. 


Summer  OaAFriNo. — M.  Loiseau  employs, 
for  cleft  and  crown  grafting,  in  April,  May 
and  June,  eyes,  which  at  the  base  of  toe  shoots, 
buds  or  branches  of  the  preceding  year,  have 
not  been  developed.  After  the  end  of  June, 
when  the  young  shoots  have  become  a  little 
hardf  they  may,  after  their  leaves  are  cut 
off,  be  grafted  just  as  the  same  branches 
would  be  grafted  in  the  following  spring.  If 
the  shoots  are  still  too  tender,  it  is  as  well  to 
varnish  them  with  grafting  wax.  M.  Loiseau 
made,  in  this  way,  from  the  month  of  May  to 
September,  more  than  150  plants,  both  from 
seeds  and  stones,  and  he  aid  not  lose  more 
than  one-fifth,  although  his  experiments  were 
made  on  a  very  dry  soil,  and  no  care  was 
taken  to  protect  the  graft  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  birds,  or  by  the  dryness  proauced 
by  the  great  heat  of  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  He  even  succeeded  in  deft-grafting 
an  apricot  in  July.  In  May,  two  out  of  thir- 
teen grafts  failed;  in  June,  thret  out  of 
twelve ;  in  July,  three  out  of  fifteen ;  in  Au- 
gust, none  out  of  twelve.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  remark,  that  a  tree  cleft,  grafted  in  May, 
June,  and  even  early  in  July,  very  nearly 
overtakes  that  grafted  in  the  spring,  and  there 
is  very  little  difiierence  between  the  two  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  cleft 
graft,  if  made  in  summer,  begins  to  grow 
after  a  week,  while  the  bud  does  not  begin 
to  grow  till  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  The  clefl 
graft  has  also  this  advantage  over  the  bud — 
that  the  former  docs  not  require  the  bark  to 
be  separated,  indeed,  the  less  sap  there  is 
in  this  graft  the  better. — Comples  Rendus, 
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From  the  TransaeiionB  of  the  Cineinnati  Horticultural  Society,  1849. 
THB    ROT    IN    aRAPBB. 


Gentlemen  :  I  objected  to  the  report  of 
our  Fruit  Committee,  assigning,  as  the  cause 
of  the  rot  in  our  grapes,  **  their  location  be- 
ing in  confined  situations,  not  fully  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  their  proximity  to  orchards  or 
woods."  My  experience  is  the  reverse,  as 
regards  a  full  exposure  to  the  air,  though  I 
do  not  consider  that  the  location  as  to  air, 
either  causes  or  prevents  the  rot. 

Most  of  my  vineyards  at  Tusculum  are  on 
the  top  and  sides  of  a  high  hill,  and  on  its  sides, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  facing 
east,  west,  north  and  south,  with  no  tall  tr^es 
in  the  vicinity.  Yet  in  these  vineyards  the  rot 
has  prevailed,  and  this  season  two-thirds  of  the 
crop  W2UI  lost.  The  sub -soil  is  a  stiff  clay; 
and  to  tbis  I  chiefly  attribute  the  rot.  Among 
my  vines  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the 
ground  was  more  porous,  there  was  less  rot ; 
and  in  the  bottom,  (v  near  it,  where  the  rain 
immediately  sunk  deep  in.  the  earth,  there 
was  no  rot.  And  this  I  have  found  to  be 
the  (iase  at  other  vineyards.  -Where  the  sub- 
soil was  ^  compact  clay  the  rot  prevailed. 
Where  sub- soil  was  mixed  with  sand  or  gravel, 
or  where  it  was  porous,  there  was  no  rot. 

I  have  for  the  past  five  years  believed  that 
the  land  in  Kentucky,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Ohio,  would  be  preferable  for  the  grape 
oukote^^o  our  own.  The  soil  on  that  side 
of  the  nrer-is  in  many  situations  sandy,  and 
the  rain  passes  freely  through  it.  The  con- 
sequence is,  they  supply  our  market  with 
strawberries,  a  week  earlier  than  we  can 
raise  them  on  our  side  of  the  river;  and  most, 
if  not  all  their  vineyards  are  planted  in  soil 
of  this  character;  and  I  have  heard  of  no 
serious  loss  by  the  rot  on  the  Kentucky  side. 
On  inquiry  of  our  intelligent  Germans,  I  fiud 
their  experience  coincides  with  mine.  In 
their  vineyards,  the  rot  injured  them  the 


least  where  the  ground  was  porous,  or  the 
water,  from  the  declivity  of  the  ground, 
passed  off  speedily;  or  if  the  sub -soil  was 
a  clay,  it  was  mixed  with  stone,  which 
caused  the  water  to  sink  speedily.  One  of 
my  vineyards  at  Tusculum  suffered  but  little 
from  the  rot,  and  this  was  on  land  where  the 
sub- soil  was  a  stiff  damp  clay,  and  near  to  the 
forest.  The  German  who  cultivates  it  is  a 
perfect  '^swoab,"  a  very  ignorant  man.  He 
however  was  able  to  give  the  reason  for  his 
escape  from  the  rot.  He  "prepared  his 
grouad,  and  planted  his  grapes  just  so  as  he 
did  in  Germany"  His  vineyard  is  on  the 
top  and  sides  of  a  high  hill,  descending  both 
to  the  north  and  south.  He  trenched  his 
ground,  throwing  the  earth  from  each  side, 
making  beds  fifteen  feet  wide,  with  deep 
trenches  on  each  side,  and  the  trenches  hav- 
ing a  quick  descent  for  water  down  the  hill, 
north  and  south.  On  these  ridges  he  plant- 
ed three  rows  of  grapes.  The  consequence 
was,  that  no  water  lay  on  the  surface,  or  had 
time  to  saturate  the  clay  beneath,  but  speed- 
ily passsed  into  the  trenches,  and  from  them 
rapidly  down  the  hill.  On  inquiry,  I  learnt 
the  part  of  Germany  he  came  from,  had  a 
sub- soil  of  stiff  clay,  in  consequence  of  which 
all  their  vineyards  were  gradefl  in  like  manner. 
Nine- tenths  of  our  '*'  swoaiSs,"  in  all  their  bu- 
siness and  pursuits  in  life,  must  do  it  "just 
so  as  they  did  it  in  Germany,"  without  any 
change  for  soil  or  climate;  and  the.. result  is 
not  always  as  favorable  as  it  was  with  my 
tefaant 

But  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying, 
that  other  causes  may  not  also  operate  more 
or  less  in  causing  the  rot.  One  reason  for 
believing  that  other  causes  may  operate  is, 
that  previous  to  the  last  six  or  eight  years, 
we  had  much  less  of  the  rot,  yet  our  soil  was 
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then  the  same,  and  onr  rains  as  frequent  and 
heavy.  But  the  rot  should  not  discourage 
us.  After  losing  two- thirds  of  their  crops, 
my  tenants,  the  past  season,  made  upwards 
of  nine  thousand  gallons  of  wine,  and  most 
vineyards  escaped  much  better  than  mine; 
many  had  no  rot  whatever. 

In  Germany  our  vine  dressers  assure  us 
the  crop  is  not  more  certain  than  with  us, 
though  they  are  hut  little  troubled  with  rot. 
Their  seasons  are  much  shorter  than  ours, 
and  their  crops  are  often  destroyed  by  early 
frosts.  My  wine  cooper  informs  me  that  be- 
fore he  left  France,  they  had  lost  four  crops 
in  succession,  and  many  of  the  poor,  owning 
small  vineyards,  had  cut  them  up  and  planted 
vegetables  in  their  place.  I  am  informed  by 
intelligent  Germans,  that  the  same  would  be 
done  in  Germany  if  the  poor  vine  dressers 
were  allowed  to  do  it.  But  the  vine  dressers, 
both  of  Germany  and  Spain,  have  a  greater 
evil  to  contend  with.  In  a  season  when  the 
yield  is  abundant,  so  low  is  the  price  of  wine 
in  Germany,  that  if  you  will  take  two  empty 
casks  to  the  press,  you  will  be  allowed  to  carry 
away  one  of  them  fitted  with  the  juice.  In 
Spain  the  evil  is  still  greater.  Mr.  Samuel  E. 
Foote,  who  was  many  years  engaged  in  pur- 
chasing wine  in  Spain,  informs  me  that  he  paid 
the  CDoper  thirteen  dollars  for  wine  pipes,  and 
the  vino  dresser  five  dollars  for  filling  them. 

Mr.  Behfuss  recently  imported  from  Ger- 
many the  instruments  used  there  for  testing 
the  saccharine  quality  of  the  must,  and  the 
strength  of  the  wine  when  fully  fermented. 
The  result  surprised  me.  Our  must  this  sea- 
son, ranged  from  80^  to  lOP.  I  am  iuform- 
ed#  by  intelligent  German  vine  dressers  and 


wine  coopers,  that  in  Germany  it  ranges 
from  70°  to  90®.  Many  are  under  the  im- 
pression, that  the  grape  further  south  pos- 
sesses more  of  the  saccharine  principle  than 
it  does  with  us.  I  believe  this  is  never  the 
case ;  and  if  it  is,  it  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  their  vintage  coming  on  in  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  and  the  grape  possess- 
ing a  larger  portion  of  the  fermenting  princi- 
ple. Very  few,  if  any,  of  our  wine  coopers 
now  add  sugar  to  the  must;  yet  our  wines,  in 
tight  casks  and  cool  cellars,  keep  sound  for 
years,  without  any  addition.  But  the  casks 
should  be  kept  full,  to  guard  against  accident. 

I  corresponded  for  several  years  with  Mr. 
McCall,  who  cultivated  the  grape  for  wine, 
near  Dublin,  Georgia.  He  informed  me 
that  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  adding 
from  1  to  2^  lbs.  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of 
must,  of  the  Schuylkill  Muscadell,  (Gape) 
and  Catawba  grape;  and  frequently  found  it 
insufficient  to  prevent  his  wine  from  running 
into  the  acetous  fermentation.  I  know,  that 
Mr.  Herbemont  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
was  in  the  habit  of  adding  as  much  sugar  to 
his  must,  yet  when  his  wine  was  offered  for 
sale  at  public  auction  soon  after  his  death, 
most  of  it  was  turned  to  vinegar,  or  under- 
going the  acetous  fermentation. 

The  pure,  dry  wines  of  Germany  weigh 
from  4°  to  7°  in  general.  The  wines  of  Ma- 
deira weigh  from  20°  to  25°.  This  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  quantity  of  brandy  added.  In 
their  hot  climate,  I  believe,  it  is  necessary,  to 
prevent  the  acetous  fermentation.  If  not, 
they  would  not  add  any  brandy,  or  not  so 
large  a  quantity.  N.  Longwobth. 


School  Gardens  were  established 
about  a  century  ago  by  the  Quakers,  at  their 
school   at  Ackworth,  in  Yoricshire,  and  the 


him  for  his  ground,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  found  highly  beneficial  to  bis  health  and 
interesting  to  the  youthful  mind.    A  similar 


plan  is  carried  on  to  the  present  time.    Efieh  plan  has  been  adopted  for  ages  at  the  con- 
boy  has  a  certain  portion  of  seed  allotted  to :  vents. 
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THE    CRANBERRY. 

BT   SULLINAN   BATES. 


1st.  Select  a  situation  for  your  Cranberry 
field  on  a  clay  soil,  on  such  as  is  not  liable  to 
bake,  or  on  a  dark  loam  soil,  or  on  all  moist 
soils  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  most- 
ly of  reclaimed  lands ;  such  as  can  be  made 
moderately  dry,  are  weU  adapted  to  grow  the 
Cranberry.  In  fact,  most  all  soil  that  is 
suitable  to  grow  the  potato  is  well  adapted  to 
grow  the  Cranberry,  (yet  the  first  mentioned 
soils  would  bo  preferred.)  I  think  there  are 
portions  on  most  of  the  farms  situated  in  the 
middle  States,  and  their  vicinity,  that  are 
well  adapted  to  grow  the  Cranberry,  and  I 
should  propose  to  all  desirous  of  commen- 
cing the  business,  to  put  their  plants  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  soil,  and  by  so  doing  the 
better  soils  may  be  ascertained.  As  far  as  I 
have  ascertained,  there  are  three  varieties  of 
the  Cranberry,  viz :  The  Barberry,  the  Cher- 
ry, and  the  Bell — I  have  never  known  of  any 
other  variety  of  the  berry  that  would  natu- 
ralize to  dry  soil  except  the  Bell  Cranberry; 
this  species  of  the  berry  grows  much  in  the 
form  of  an  egg — it  is  inclined  to  grow  in  the 
wild  state,  on  the  borders  of  Cranberry  bogs, 
spreading  its  way  to  upland  soil ;  this  spe* 
cies  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  in  its 
wild  state.  Persons  engaging  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  article,  should  commence  with 
the  last  mentioned  speciep,  and  by  commen- 
cing with  those  that  have  been  cultivated 
and  naturalized  to  a  dry  soil,  they  will  much 
sooner  accomplish  their  object,  and  with  much 
less  trouble  and  expense,  as  the  plants  mul- 
tiply and  increase  abundantly. 

2d.  Prepare  your  soil  the  same  as  for 
sowing  grain,  by  plowing,  harrowing  and  ma- 
king your  soil  even ;  then  mark  it  out  in  drills, 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  apart,  putting  the 
plants  in  the  drills,  five  or  six  inches  apart — 
hoe  them  slightly,  at  first,  till  the  roots  become 
clinched,  and  afterward  no  other  cultivation 
is  needed.  The  plants  may  be  expected  to 
run  together  and  cover  the  whole  soil  in  two 
or  three  years.  The  Cranberry  grown  by 
cultivation  usually  yields  from  150  to  400 
bushels  per  acre;  its  fruit  is  two  or  three 
times  as  large  as  the  wild  fruit,  and  of  a 
beautiful  flavor ;  it  readily  keeps  sound  firom 
its  harvest  time  until  the  time  of  harvest 
again.     The  fruit  is  generally  gathered  in 


rakes,  made  for  the  purpose— one  man  will 
generally  gather  from  30  to  40  bushels  per 
day,  with  the  aid  of  a  boy  to  pick  up  the 
scattering  fruit. 

Letter  from  Mr,   BoswelL 

The  common  American  Cranberry  (oxyco^ 
cus  macrocarpus)  is  found  growing  in  a  wild 
state  in  swampy  soils,  in  the  Eastern,  Mid- 
dle and  Western  States.  The  first  account 
we  have  of  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  is  by 
the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  in  1813j)ro* 
duced  from  a  bed  18  feet  square,  3^  Win- 
chester bushels ;  being  at  the  rate  of  460 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Capt.  Henry  Hall,  of 
Barnstable,  Mass.,  has  cultivated  this  fruit 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  His  method  is  to 
spread  on  his  swampy  ground  a  quantity  of 
sand — this  is  to  kill  the  grass;  but  where 
sand  is  not  at  hand,  gravel  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  He  then  digs  holes  four  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  puts  in  the  holes  sods  of 
cranberry- plants  about  one  foot  square. 

As  this  plant  naturally  grows  in  a  very 
wet  soil,  it  is  generally  supposed  it  will  not 
thrive^  in  a  dry  soil;  but  this  idea  is  erro- 
neous. Mr.  Sullivan  Bates,  of  Bellingham, 
Mass.,  has  cultivated  the  Cranberry  on  a  dry 
soil  for  several  years  with  the  utmost  success 
— having  produced  300  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  several  acres,  and  his  trmt  doable  the 
usual  size. 

From  my  own  knowledge  of  the  Cranberry 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  should  I  design  com- 
mencing the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  on  an 
extensive  scale,  I  would  try  it  on  both 
swampy  and  dry  soils.  I  would,  drain  the 
swampy  soil,  plow  it  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  spring,  and  set  out  the  plants  on  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Bates. 

To  show  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Cran- 
berry plants  increase,  I  will  add  this  state* 
ment  from  an  English  work  on  Fruits :  An 
English  gentleman  had  only  a  few  plants, 
these  he  cut  in  small  pieces  or  cuttings,  and 
set  them  out  in  a  green-house.  In  the  spring 
he  prepared  some  swampy  ground  by  spa- 
ding it  twelve  inches  deep.  In  a  bed  150 
feet  long,  and  4  wide,  he  set  out  seventy-five 
cuttings  in  one  drill  through  the  length  of  the 
bed,  putting  the  cuttings  two  feet  apart  in 
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September — ^it  is  f;athered  mth  wire-teetb 
the  drill,  and  yet  m  three  years  the  plants 
completely  covered  the  ground. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Cranberry  crop  is 
once  in  a  few  years  cut  off  by  the  late  spring 
frosts.  This  may  be  prevented  where  a 
meadow  is  so  situated  as  to  be  flowed.  The 
water  should  not  be  over  one  or  two  inches 
deep  on  the  Cranberries,  nor  be  left  on  later 
than  the  last  of  May  in  this  climate.  If 
kept  on  till  it  becomes  warm,  it  will  kill  the 
vines  Perhaps  the  best  management  would 
be  something  as  they  flood  rice-fields  at  the 
South,  or  water  meadows  in  England — let 
the  water  on  when  the  weather  is  coldest, 
and  then  take  it  off  as  it  moderates.  Some- 
times, in  the  Eastern  States,  the  Cranberries 
are  destroyed  by  a  frost  in  September ;  where 
water  is  convenient  and  plenty,  the  meadow 
could  be  flowed  on  cold  nights  at  this  season, 
as  well  as  in  the  spring. 

Bakes  are  now  made  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  gathering  cranberries,  and  although 
these  rakes  tare  the  vines  somewhat,  yet  the 
crop  is  not  diminished  by  raking ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  has  been  increased.  Some  years  ago, 
a  gentleman  in  Massachusetts  commenced  ra- 
king his  little  patch  of  one-fourth  of  an  acre. 
The  first  year  it  produced  12  bushels,  the 


next  18,  the  third  25,  and  so  on  till  his  last 
harvest,  when  the  crop  amounted  to  65  bush- 
els. This  increaf  e  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  method  of  gathering  with  rakes — the 
pulling  up  a  few  of  the  vines  loosens  the 
ground,  and  though  not  intended,  yet  in  fact 
the  raking  acts  as  a  partial  cultivation. 

To  promote  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit, 
the  American  Institute  is  making  arrange- 
ments to  supply  Horticulturists  with  plants 
early  in  the  spring,  in  either  large  or  small 
quantities;  and  I  would  recommend  those 
wishing  to  purchase,  in  this  vicinity,  or  New 
York,  to  get  their  supplies  in  this  way. 

Gen.  Chandler,  of  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club,  says:  "At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sulli- 
van Bates,  of  Bellingham,  Mass.,  I  present 
to  the  Club,  Cranberry  plants,  some  with 
their  great  crop  of  fruit  on.  A  few  years 
ago  he  first  introduced  this  fruit,  produced 
by  his  new  method — transplanting  from  low 
grounds  to  high.  Ilis  success  has  been  com- 
plete ;  he  has  gathered  from  one  acre,  about 
400  bushels  of  Cranberries  in  a  season  I  He 
plants  them  in  drills,  twenty  inches  wide,  in 
niils  seven  inches  apart.  The  soil  must  be 
such  an  one  as  does  not  bake. 

Bellingham^  Norfolk  Co.^  Mass, 


HUMUB    AND    MANURBB 


BT  UB.  Z.  SOUBBIBAR. 


£.  SouBEiRAN  has  addressed  to  the  academy 
the  resume  of  his  treatise  on  humus,  and  the 
part  which  manure  plays  in  the  nourishment 
of  plants ;  this  treatise  having  received  the 
prize  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Society  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Seine  Inf6rieure. 

1.  The  woody  fiber  which  undergoes  de- 
composition on  contact  with  air  and  moisture, 
is  converted  into  humus,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishes  carbonic  acid,  which  is  perhaps 
absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants. 

2.  The  proportion  of  carbon  in  humus  and 
manures  never  exceeds  56  to  57  per  cent. 
This  is  the  extreme  limit  which  the  decom- 
position of  woody  fiber  can  attain  to  in  con- 
tact with  air  and  moisture. 

3.  Pure  humus  contains  2^  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  which  appears  to  be  essential  to  its 
composition. 


4.  Humus  is  scarcely  altered  in  contact 
with  air. 

5.  Humus,  scarcely  soluble  by  itself  in  wa- 
ter, acquires  solubility  by  its  combination 
with  lime,  but  the  principal  agent  of  its  solu- 
tion is  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  re- 
acts equally  on  free  humus,  and  on  humus 
combined  with  calcareous  matter. 

6.  Humus  rendered  soluble  is  absorbed  by 
the  roots  of  plants;  it  serves  in  a  direct 
manner  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant. 

7.  Humus  has  also  a  favorable  action  on 
vegetation,  by  attracting  and  retaining  the 
moisture  of  the  air  and  ammonia  by  facili- 
tating the  solution  of  the  earthy  phosphates, 
by  meliorating  the  physical  qualities  of  the 
soil,  and  by  moderating  and  regulating  the  de- 
composition of  decaying  animal  matter. 

8.  Manure  par  excellence  is  that  which  at 
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the  same  time  contains  the  earthy  and  alka- 
line salts,  ammonical  salts,  animal  matter  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  humus  already  formed, 
and  vegetahle  remains  in  a  state  of  trans- 
formation. 

9.  In  valuing  a  manure,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  furnished  by  analysis,  but 
also  the  state  in  which  that  nitrogen  exists 
in  the  manure  state ;  also  the  state  of  ammo- 
niacal  salt,  or  of  the  putrescible  animal  mat- 
ter, and  the  state  of  the  soluble  ammoniacal 
salt,  or  the  ammoniacal  magnesian  phosphate. 

10.  The  analyses  of  fermented  dung  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  are  defective,  in  that 
they  have  not  taken  into  calculation  the  loss 


resulting  from  the  action  of  carbonate  of  lime 
on  the  salts  with  an  ammoniacal  base,  during 
the  drying  of  this  manure.  The  result  is, 
that  the  tables  which  have  been  published 
representing  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in 
manures,  ffive  only  approximate  results. 

11.  The  comparative  value  of  manures 
can  not  be  estimated  by  simply  reckoning  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  afforded  by  analysis; 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nitrogenous 
matters  are  not  the  only  active  principles  of 
manures;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
the  value  of  manures  depends  much  on  the 
state  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  them  ;  and 
consequently,  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  table 
of  equivalents  for  manures. 


AROMA  OF  WIN 


De.  Warder:  Dear  Sir,  To  what  cause 
can  we  attribute  the  great  difference  in  the 
aroma  and  flavor  of  Catawba  wine  of  our 
last  vintage.  A  large  portion  of  the  wines 
I  have  seen  this  winter,  of  good  quality,  in 
other  respects,  gave  no  evidence  from  their 
aroma  or  flavor,  of  their  being  from  the  Ca- 
tawba grape.  Many  persons  suppose  the 
aroma  and  flavor,  as  well  as  the  color,  is  in 
the  skin,  and  if  not  brought  out  by  fermen- 
tatibn  in  the  berry  before  vintage,  that  the 
skin  should  be  mashed.  It  is  true  of  many 
fruits,  that  much  of  their  flavor  resides  in  the 
skin.  But  I  believe  I  have  seen  wine  of 
high  Catawba  flavor,  where  no  fermentation 
had  taken  place,  and  where  the  grapes  were 
put  on  the  press  as  they  came  from  the  vine- 
yard. Mr.  Hemelin  is  of  opinion  that  it 
arises  from  a  difference  in  the  soil.  Of  this 
I  have  doubts,  as  I  think  I  have  observed  the 
difference  in  different  years,  in  the  same  vine- 
yard. Where  a  wine  is  deficient  in  this  pecu- 
liar muscadine  flavor,  it  should  be  mixed  with 
one  that  possesses  it.  I  have  this  winter 
seen  several  samples  of  wine,  fully  fermented, 
where  the  wine  weighed  nothing,  the  saccha- 
rometer  standing  at  0^.  Yet  I  was  assured 
the  wine  was  made  very  late,  and  the  grapes 


ripe.  Mr.  Hemelin  informs  me  that  he  has 
often  observed  this  in  Germany,  and  attributes 
it  to  a  frost  passing  over  the  grapes  before 
gathered,  that  gives  peculiar  qualities  to  the 
saccharine  principle  in  the  grape,  and  pre- 
vents its  conversion  into  spirit.  In  all  the 
instances  where  the  wine  was  deficient  in 
strength  and  flavor,  there  had  been  a  frost 
before  the  vintage;  yet  I  have  seen  some 
strong  wines  where  there  had  been  a  frost, 
but  they  were  deficient  in  flavor.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  frosts  are  deemed  injurious, 
in  others  they  even  delay  their  vintage  till 
there  is  snow.  I  presume  some  varieties  of 
grapes  are  injured  by  frosts,  while  others  are 
noL  This  is  the  case  with  apples.  Last 
fall's  vintage  convinces  me,  that  our  Catawba 
grape  does  not  increase  in  richness,  by  hang- 
ing on  the  vine,  after  cold  weather  has  dead- 
ened the  leaves,  and  stopped  the  flow  of  sap 
to  the  fruit ;  on  the  contrary,  they  sustain 
an  injury.  Our  grapes  did  not  ripen  well  last 
fall.  The  spring  was  backward,  and  early 
cold  weather  stopped  the  flow  of  sap. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  all  vine  dressers 
who  have  large  vineyards,  should  have  a  small 
still,  and  convert  the  marc  and  sediment  into 
brandy.  I  bought  some  from  one  of  my  tenants, 
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fi?e  years  old,  for  wbich  I  paid  him  six  dollars 
per  gallon.  I  had  three  barrels  some  years 
older,  but  its  quality  was  so  fine,  that  it  was 
drank  up  by  servants,  when  I  was  from  home. 
I  do  not  know  whether  brandy  made  from  the 
marc  and  sediment,  is  as  good  as  that  made 
from  the  wine.  But  brandy  from  the  wine 
is  of  superior  quality,  as  the  Catawba  flavor 
is  retained,  when  the  wine  is  converted  into 
brandy  or  vinegar.  From  five  to  six  gallons 
of  wine  are  required  to  make  one  gallon  of 
brandy. 

We  are  now  abandoning  the  cultivation  of 
the  Isabella.  It  makes  a  superior  sweet  wine, 
and  for  that,  is  worthy  of  cultivation.  I 
ha^e  seen  the  fruit  of  this  grape  finer  here 
than  at  the  East,  but  we  cease  to  cultivate 
it,  because  it  is  inferior  to  the  Catawba,  Her- 
bemont,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  some  other  grapes 
that  suit  bur  climate,  but  do  not  succeed 
further  north.  In  saying  that  the  Diana 
grape,  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  was 
far  inferior  to  our  Catawba,  (in  which  opinion 
I  was  sustained  by  thirty  of  our  horticul- 
turists,) I  did  not  express  the  opinion,  that 
it  might  not  prove  a  valuable  grape  here,  and 
further  south.  If  a  seedling  of  the  Catawba, 
it  may  prove  even  superior,  as  it  surpasses 
the  Catawba  to  the  north.  I  would  urge  on 
our  vine  dressers  the  cultivation  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Herbemont  grapes.  They 
both  make  a  superior  wine.  The  first  will 
make  a  wine  resembling  the  Madeira,  and 
I  deem  equal  to  it.  The  grape  is  hardy,  but 
of  moderate  growth.  I  would  plant  the 
roots  about  three  and  a  half  feet  betwen  the 
rows,  and  two  feet  six  inches  from  plant  to 
plant,  and  leave  but  little  bearing  wood,  and 


but  few  young  shoots.  The  Herbemont  will 
do  best  in  a  porous  or  sandy  soil.  It  is  har- 
dy and  of  vigorous  growth.  I  believe  a  shoot 
might  be  made  to  grow  fifty  feet  in  a  season. 
The  wine  in  its  aroma  and  flavor  resembles 
the  Spanish  Manzanilla,  and  I  deem  it  a  su- 
perior wine.  Both  of  them  are  fine  table 
grapes. 

In  past  years,  as  the  quantity  of  wine  made 
was  not  equal  to  the  home  demand,  even  poor 
wine  met  a  ready  sale.  But  times  are 
changed.  Our  vineyards  are  yearly  increasing, 
and  we  must  seek  a  foreign  market.  We 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  leave  too  much 
bearing  wood.  Our  Germans  are  anxious  to 
obtain  a  large  crop ;  have  an  excess  of  fruit, 
and  the  result  is,  it  does  not  ripen  well. 
Great  care  and  neatness  must  hereafter  be 
observed  in  the  manufacture.  All  green,  rot- 
ten and  defective  berries  must  be  carefully 
picked  out.  None  but  the  ripest  bunches 
gathered  at  the  first  vintage.  Press  clean, 
casks  clean.  Even  a  brandy  cask  can  scarcely 
be  cleaned,  so  as  to  prevent  an  injury  to  the 
flavor  of  the  wiiiQ.  A  cool  place  for  fermen- 
tation. A  syphon  in  the  bung,  passing  into 
a  can  of  water  to  preserve  the  aroma,  flavor 
and  strength,  during  fermentation.  After  the 
wine  is  clear  and  racked,  a  cold  cellar,  and 
the  cask  always  kept  full.  There  are  very 
few  that  have  suitable  cellars,  and  I  would 
therefore  advise  them  to  sell  their  wine  as 
soon  as  clear.  Without  a  cold  cellar,  and 
great  attention,  no  pure  wine  will  keep  good 
in  our  warm  summers.    Yours, 

N.   LOXGWORTH. 

CiTicinnatif  Jan.  2Qth,  1850. 


!#•   » 


SuLPHATB  OF  Ammonia. — Half  an  ounce 
of  this  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water  is  recom- 
mended, after  numerous  trials,  as  an  applica- 
tion to  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Peas,  Dahlias, 


and  newly-potted  greenhouse  cuttings.  It 
greatly  promotes  their  vigor,  but  must  not 
be  applied  oftener  tV.an  once  in  ten  days. — 
Gardeners*  Almanac. 
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The  exhibition  of  roses  in  the  autumn,  are 
vftry  likely  to  deceive  many  buyers,  who  see 
great  beauty  in  the  bunches  put  up  at  a  show, 
because,  however  diversified  and  interesting 
they  may  appear  when  gathered  and  bunch- 
ed, many  of  the  most  inviting  are  of  bad 
habit,  and  do  not  look  well  in  the  tree; 
whereas,  my  old  favorite,  Fcllenburgh,  would 
look  poor  beside  the  rich  and  double  varieties 
we  see  in  buiiches.  Those  which  I  prize  are 
of  fine  habit.  I  have  found  one  of  the  best 
in  Madame  Desprez,  which  js,  I  have  no  doubt, 
now  in  full  bloom  in  every  situation ;  a  rose 
exceedingly  double,  a  free  grower,  with  heal- 
thy bright  foliage,  and  showing  constantly  a 
noble  head  well  furnished  with  flowers,  of  a 
delicate  and  rather  pale  color.  It  is  not,  like 
some  of  the  most  beautiful,  bare  of  bloom, 
showing  here  and  there  a  splendid  flower  on 
the  one  end  of  a  vigorous  rambling  shoot,  and 
for  a  long  period  bare  altogether;  nor  is  it, 
like  others,  equally  beautiful  in  a  bunch,  but 
bauging  on  weak  footstalks,  as  if  they  were 
blighted  when  on  the  plant.  Next  to  Mad- 
ame Desprez,  and  forming  a  fine  contrast  for 
color^  I  have  Pourpre  Parfait,  in  some  gar- 
dens called  Pourpre  Farfait,  which  I  take  to 
be  a  mistake.  This  is  a  rich  double  rose,  an 
abundant  bloomer,  deep  purple  crimson,  and 
like  the  others  I  have  mentioned,  forming  a 
fine  head  well  furnished  with  blooms.  And 
next  to  them  I  have  Noisette  Jaune  Desprez, 
with  flowers  at  the  end  of  every  shoot ;  and 
though  not  so  gay  as  many  others,  making  a 
very  good  variety ;  and  Aim^e  Yibert,  literaJly 
covered  with  its  snow  white  flowers. 

Now,  here  I  have  white,  pale  rose,  crimson, 
purple  and  yellow  white,  all  richly  flowering 
the  whole  season,  and  at  this  time  so  striking, 
that  although  I  have  a  hundred  varieties, 
many  of  them  highly  esteemed,  I  could  honest- 
ly wish  them  to  be  changed,  that  I  might  see 


these  five  repeated  all  through  the  garden.   I 
have  straggbng  flowers  on  Sirs.  Bosanquet, 
Mrs.  Elliot,  Madame  Lafi'ay,  and  twenty  oth- 
ers; but  they  form  no  feature,  and  do  not  assist 
the  garden,  however  well  they  may  have  ap- 
peared at  one  period  for  a  short  time ;  there* 
fore,  with  all  these  claims,  and  they  have 
many,  they  do  not,  like  the  others,  enliven 
the  scene  for  months  together.    I  wish,  there- 
fore to  call  the  attention  of  aU  those  ama- 
teurs who  delight  in  roses,  to  the  state  of 
these  collections  now,  and  beg  them  to  take 
a  walk  around  their  gardens  for  the  purpose 
of  contrasting  those  with  little  or  no  flower 
with  such  as  are  covered  with  bloom,  and  to 
ask  themselves  whether  any  amount  of  beauty 
for  a  month  compensates  for  the  barrenness 
the  rest  of  the  year.     I  shall  follow  up  this 
subject,  and  by  way  of  finishing  my  remarks 
on  roses  and  rose  gardens,  will  give  a  list  of 
those  which  come  nearest  to  my  notions  of 
continuous  blooms ;  for  although  I  have  been 
furnished  by  very  competent  persons  with  lists 
recommended  to  me,  and  purchased  for  the 
quality  alone,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  rank 
one-fifth  of  them  among  my  pets  whose  fea- 
tures are  always  the  same.    I  admit  that 
most  of  those  supplied  to  me  as  perpetual 
blossoms,  are  rarely  out  of  bloom ;  but  two 
or  three  flowers  on  a  large  straggling  head  do 
not  supply  that  striking  and  desirable  feature, 
which  I  consider  invaluable  in  a  rose  tree. 
I  intend  to  turn  out  of  my  rose  borders  all 
that  will  not  keep  a  constant  and  abundant 
bloom.   I  must  find  a  place  for  many  of  them« 
for  the  individual  roses  are  splendid;  but  I 
want  no  more  in  my  flower  garden  than  will 
keep  up  the  main  features  of  the  rose  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn.     I 
will  assign  the  best  of  the  others  a  quarter  of 
less  importance  to  the  general  appearance. 

Gard,  Chron, 


From  the  Family  Viaitor. 
HABITAT    OF    FLANTB 


In  the  beginning  the  earth  was  clothed 
with  verdure.  The  herb  and  fruit  tree  yield- 
ing seed  after  their  kind,  have  continued  to 
replenish  the  soil,  and  wo  find,  that  wherever 
man  has  had  a  habitation,  there  also  is  the 


habitat  of  plants.  It  seems  to  have  been 
one  great  design  in  the  creation  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  that  vegetation  should  be  co- 
extensive with  man's  existense,  to  furnish 
him  the  means  of  sustenance  and  protection, 
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to  heal  bis  diseases,  and  alleviate  his  wants — 
to  elevate  his  mind  and  refine  his  taste  by  the 
contemplation  of  their  beauties,  and  in  the 
study  of  their  history,  structure  and  various 
laws.  They  seem  not  only  to  be  co-exten- 
sive with  man's  existence,  but  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Valleys,  mountains,  hills 
and  plains — the  verdant  south  enriched  by 
fertilizing  showers,  and  the  frigid  regions  of 
the  north  clad  in  perpetual  snow,  the  rock, 
the  deserts-dark  caverns  of  the  earth  and 
beds  of  seas  and  oceans — all  produce  vege- 
tation in  some  of  its  various  forms.  But  in 
the  distribution  of  plants,  nature  has  wisely 
classed  and  arranged  them,  and  set  bounds 
to  their  locality.  The  torrid  zone  produces 
the  most  luxuriant  fruits  and  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  flowers.  As  we  advance  to  the  higher 
latitudes,  they  gradually  diminish  in  luxu- 
riance and  beauty,  until  we  reach  the  extreme 
north,  where  they  almost,  if  not  entirely 
cease  to  exist.  Latitude  not  only  affects  vege- 
tation as  a  whole,  but  there  is  a  northern  and 
southern  limit  of  growth  for  each  of  the  seve- 
ral species  of  plants.  So  that,  as  an  author 
has  said,  "  every  climate  has  not  only  its  pe- 
culiar degree  of  vegetable  activity,  but  also 
its  peculiar  species."  The  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  has  caused  such  a  concurrence  of  io- 
flaences  to  affect  the  growth  of  plants,  that 
each  locality  almost  produces  its  peculiar  spe- 
cies, and  these  are  ever  such  as  are  best 
adapted  to  the  well  being  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  the  torrid  zone,  nature  has  abundantly 
furnished  the  species  of  plants  most  impor- 
tant and  grateful  as  food  in  that  warm,  relax- 
ing climate,  the  tropical  fruit  being  well 
adapted  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort 
of  tnose  who  reside  there. 

In  the  higher  latitude  where  man  requires 
more  muscular  strength  to  meet  the  demands 
of  his  nature,  where  vigorous  exercise  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  the  vital  action  of  his 
body,  clothes  to  protect  him  from  the  cold, 
and  dwellings  to  shield  him  from  the  chilling 
blast  of  winter,  we  find  all  the  circumstances 
favorable,  for  the  cultivation  and  abundant 
growth  of  those  cdreal  productions  which  con- 
tain the  muscular  element  to  meet  this  requi- 
sition, and  for  further  answer  to  this  demand 
we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  abroad  upon 
the  green  carpeting  of  earth,  which,  under- 
going an  appropriate  process  in  nature's  labo- 
ratory, is  converted  into  animal  muscle.     The 


farmer's  cheerful  labors  are  here  yearly  re- 
paid by  the  waving  grain  with  which  his  fields 
are  clothed.  His  herds  and  flocks  graze 
upon  the  verdant  hill  side  in  summer,  and 
receive  an  abundant  supply  from  the  well 
cured  hay  in  winter.  As  the  traveler  ranges 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England,  or  the 
broad  prairies  of  the  ''far  wrst,"  his  eye  is 
met  on  evtry  side  by  these  rich  supplies  of 
natare. 

The  constituent  elements  even  of  each  spe- 
cies of  plants,  will  vary  according  to  the 
wants  of  its  consumer  in  different  latitudes 
of  the  belt  where  it  grows.  The  constituents 
of  food  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  a  na- 
tive of  Quebec  will  be  found  to  exist  more 
abundantly  in  that  latitude,  than  in  the  same 
species  at  St.  Louis,  where  the  system  requires 
less,  or  a  different  nutriment.  This  fact  may 
be  seen  by  noticing  the  Indian  corn  in  the 
different  latitudes  of  its  growth.  Corn  grow- 
ing near  the  tropical  regions  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  starch.  As  we  advance 
toiward  the  northern  limit  of  its  cultivation, 
this  element  diminishes  until  it  occupies  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  kernel,  its  place  being 
supplied  mostly  with  oil  and  sugar  to  maintain 
the  warmth  of  those  who  feed  upon  it  in  that 
colder  climate.  An  invalid  traveling  south- 
ward on  horseback  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  finds  at  the  commencement  of  his 
journey,  a  sufficient  supply  of  proper  food  for 
his  horse,  but  as  he  proceeds  it  is  less  readily 
furnished,  until  finally  he  is  not  surprised  to 
find  his  faithful  steed  making  his  morning 
repast  upon  corn  instead  of  oats.  Still  this 
grain,  which  a  farmer  in  northern  Ohio  would 
almost  as  soon  his  horse  would  fast  as  feed 
upon,  becomes  a  very  good  substitute  for 
the  other  species  of  food  by  growing  in  a 
southern  soil,  and  consequently  containing 
nutritive  elements  in  different  proportions. 

Those  plants  most  useful  to  a  large  share 
of  the  human  family,  most  naturally  adapt 
themselves  to  varying  circumstances,  and  are 
wisely  distributed  in  different  climates,  their 
qualities  besoming  so  changed  by  cultivation, 
as  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  sentient 
beings  where  they  grow.  Others  less  useful, 
and  without  this  power  of  accommodation  to 
circumstances,  are  comparatively  rare.  It  Is 
worthy  of  remark  here,  that  the  delicate  and 
unassuming  flowers,  though  often  considered 
to  be  of  little  worth,  are  to  the  refined  intel- 
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lect,  giffcg  of  value  bestowed  by  an  unseen 
hand,  and  widely  diffused  through  almost  the 
entire  vegetable  kingdom.  They  not  only 
display  the  skill  of  Him  who  formed  them, 
and  variegated  their  petals  with  richly  tinted 
colorings,  but  by  their  seeming  gentleness, 


they  exert  a  softening  and  refining  influenoe 
upon  the  human  mind. 

Without  considering  this  subject  further, 
let  me  simply  say,  that  in  this  as  in  every 
other  department  of  nature,  God  has  ordered 
all  things  well.  M.  £.  Eobis&ts. 


From  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle. 


Musa  Cavendishii  in  the  Folynesiaii  Islands. 


More  tha:  ten  years  ago,  the  late  Hev. 
John  Williams  paid  a  short  visit  to  Chats- 
worth,  in  order  that  he  might,  if  possible, 
ascertain  the  most  successful  method  of  pack- 
ing and  exporting  plants  and  seeds  to  great 
distances,  and  also  at  what  period  or  stages 
of  growth  it  was  most  advisable  to  have  them 
removed  for  that  purpope ;  for,  as  that  gen- 
tleman was  about  to  be  entrusted  with  a 
mission  to  the  Polynesian  Islands,  he  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  take  something  over 
with  him,  which,  on  its  arrival  in  those  parts, 
might  prove  permanently  beneficial  to  the 
inhabitants.  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, having  most  kindly  given  permission  to 
supply*  from  the  gardens  at  Chatsworth, 
anything  which  might  be  deemed  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  Mr.  Williams  consulted  me  as 
to  the  kinds  of  plants  I  would  recommend. 
I  suggested  that  it  would  doubtless  prove  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  far  distant  and  little  known  lands,  if 
the  Chinese  Banana,  (Musa  Cavendishii,) 
could  be  safely  transplanted  and  established 
there,  as  from  its  dwarf  growth,  it  might  be 
cultivated  to  any  extent,  and  in  almost  any 
situation  where  the  taller  growing  kinds  could 
not  exist,  on  account  of  the  violent  tornadoes, 
which  at  various  times  sweep  down  nearly 
every  lofty  species  growing  there;  also  an 
immense  number  of  plants  might  be  grown  on 
a  very  limited  surface  of  ground,  and  conse- 
quently, the  production  of  healthful  and  nu- 
tritive food,  would  in  a  few  years  become 
abundant,  and  thus  with  a  very  moderate  at- 
tention, the  overplus  might,  by  exportation, 
prove  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants ;  and  lastly, 
encouragement  would  be  given  to  cultivation, 
which  would,  in  a  few  years,  pave  the  way 
for  the '  introduction  of  many  other  of  the 
useful  arts  of  civilized  life. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Williams  sent  to  Chats- 
worth,  his  son,  who  remained  here  for  a  month, 


making  observations  aud  taking  such  instruc- 
tions as  he  thought  would  prove  serviceable 
to  him.  On  his  departure,  two  cases  of  plants 
were  prepared  to  be  taken  out  with  him,  in 
accordance  with  his  Grace's  wishes;  one  of 
these  packages  was  filled  entirely  with  young 
plants  of  the  Musa  Cavendishii,  and  the  other 
contained  several  other  plants,  which  were 
thought  likely  to  prove  of  real  utility.  More 
than  ten  years  have  rolled  away  since  this 
transaction  took  place,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  little  has  been  known  or  heard 
of  the  affair,  beyond  the  arrival  of  the  plants 
at  their  destination,  and  the  melancholy  close 
of  Mr.  Williams'  merciful  mission. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  time,  when  the 
circumstance  had  become  partly  obliterated 
from  the  mind  by  more  recent  matters,  it 
was  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  I  read  in 
the  Samoan  Chronicle,  (which  has  been  kind- 
ly sent  me  from  those  Islands,)  the  following 
interesting  accounts  of  the  spread  and  great 
utility  of  this  Musa,  originating  from  the 
stock  then  introduced — a  statement  fully  ac- 
cording with  my  anticipations,  and  serving  to 
show  that  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  has 
been  carried  cut  in  a  most  praiseworthy 
manner. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  this 
experiment,  promising,  as  it  does,  to  be  of  so 
much  ultimate  importance,  will  encourage  all 
persons  who  may  have  opportunities  of  ren- 
dering such  assistance,  to  do  so.  It  has  stimu- 
lated me  to  further  exertion  in  this  way, 
whenever  such  may  appear  necessary. 

The  Samoan  Chronicle  says :  "  He  who 
introduces  but  a  single  plant  into  a  country, 
may  be  considered  a  public  benefactor.  W^e 
look  with  interest  on  the  magnificent  orange 
and  tamarind  trees  which  still  stand  at  Point 
Venus  on  Tahite,  planted  by  Bligfa,  and  on  the 
shaddock  tree,  which,  till  lately,  stood  at  Hua- 
bine,  planted  by  the  band  of  Cook.    But 
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tbe  most  humble  native  teacher,  who  now 
conveys  to  other  islands  the  orange,  the  lime, 
the  banaoa,  sweet  potato,  pine,  custard  and 
papan  apples,  etc ,  is  no  less  worthy  of  tbe 
thanks  of  our  country  than  the  greatest  of 
our  navigators.  It  is  interesting  to  observe, 
that  when  these  worthy  agents  of  our  mis- 
sionary society  briug  on  board  the  mission 
ship  their  little  od^s  and  ends  of  property,  to 
embark  on  their  mission  of  mercy  to  other 
islands,  they  have  almost  invariably  a  box  of 
plants,  or  a  parcel  of  roots  and  seeds.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  are  now  the  solitary  abodes  they  once 
were.  They  are  visited  by  hundreds  of 
whalers  and  traders,  and  consequently,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  benefit  in  preserving  the 
health  of  their  crews,  to  be  able  to  get  fresh 
supplies  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  At  the 
same  time  it  confers  a  benefit  on  the  natives, 
by  giving,  in  exchange  for  their  produce,  our 
hardware,  cutlery  and  cottons.  The  benefit 
is  even  more  extended  in  opening  up  markets 
for  our  home  manufacturers. 

"  In  after  years  it  will  be  interesting  to 
know  who  first  conveyed  to  the  several  islands 
many  of  the  finest  tropical  productions.  Even 
now,  short  as  the  period  is,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  who  first  introduced  many 
of  them. 

"  Of  all  the  foreign  plants  which  have  been 
introduced  into  Samoa,  none  have  been  more 
extensively  propagated  and  valued  than  a 
species  of  Banana,  previously  unknown  in 
the  south  seas,  although  in  Samoa  alone  up- 
ward of  fifty  different  species  of  the  Musa 
are  found.  From  the  excellency  of  its  fruit 
and  its  great  weight,  together  with  the  adap- 
tation of  its  lowness  to  resist  violent  gales, 
it  promises  to  take  tbe  precedence  of  every 
other  variety  usually  cultivated.  Some  no- 
tice of  its  history,  therefore,  is  worthy  of 
record. 

*'  When  Mr.  Williams,  our  late  lamented 


f  missionary,  returned  from  England,  in  the 
<  Camden,'  in  1838,  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  kindly  supplied  him  with  some 
cases  of  plants,  in  one  of  which  was  one  de- 
signated '  Chinese  Banana,*  (most  probably 
the  Musa  Cavendishii,  the  origin  of  which  is 
said  to  be  the  Isle  of  Prance.)  Mr.  Williams 
not  having  a  settled  place  of  residence  for 
some  time  after  he  landed,  the  cases  were  left 
under  my  care.  Little  vitality  seemed  to  re- 
main, but  anxious  to  preserve,  if  possible, 
some  of  them,  I  had  tnem  carefully  trans- 
planted into  my  garden.  This  Chinese  Ba- 
nana was  the  only  one  whieh  survived.  In 
about  twelve  months  it  produced  a  bunch 
weighing  nearly  one  hundred  pounds.  From 
this  single  plant  have  sprung  tne  thousands  to 
be  seen  everywhere  in  Samoa,  and  they  are 
fast  spreading  in  other  groups  east  and  west. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  in  the  short  space  of 
ten  years  a  plant  so  extensively  propagated. 
But  when  we  calculate  by  geometrical  pro- 
gression what  a  plant,  which  will  average  but 
six  suckers  a  year,  will  eventually  produce, 
the  result  is  amazing. 

'*  The  value  of  the  Banana  in  these  seas 
can  scarcely  be  estimated.  What  Baron 
Humboldt  says  of  it  in  Mexico  may  be  quoted 
here  and  applied  to  Samoa.  He  doubts 
whether  there  is  any  other  plant  on  the  globe 
which,  in  so  small  a  space  of  ground,  can 
produce  so  great  a  mass  of  nutriment.  Eight 
or  nine  months  after  the  sucker  has  been  in- 
serted into  the  earth,  the  Banana  begins  to 
form  its  clusters,  and  the  fruit  may  be  gath- 
ered in  less  than  a  year.  A  spot  of  1076 
square  feet  may  contain  at  least  from  thirty 
to  forty  plants,  which,  in  the  space  of  a  year, 
at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  will  yield 
more  than  4410  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  nutritive 
substance.  The  produce  of  the  Banana  is  to 
that  of  wheat  as  138  to  1,  and  to  that  of 
potatoes  as  44  to  1."  W.  Milu. 

Gard.  Chron, 


ProduotlT*  P«ar  Tree. 


Tbe  Phrea.  Journal  notioffl  a  pear  tree 
near  Yinoennes,  which  is  about  forty  years 
old,  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter  at  one 
foot  above  the  ground,  and  which,  in  1884, 
yielded  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  bushels, 
and  is  always  enormously  prodootire. 
18 


Will  not  some  horticulturist  of  that  region 
send  Q8  a  meaioir  of  that  tree  ? — and  abo  as- 
certain whether  there  be  any  Catalpa  posts 
still  standing,  which  were  planted  by  the  old 
French  settlers^  No  ooxrespondenta  have 
yet  appeared  from  that  thriving  oity. 
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M7    FLOWBR8. 


I  BAVK  noyer  been  able  to  decide  wbetber 
flower-beds  ehould  be  placed  upon  grass  or 
gravel.  In  the  sammer  the  coolness  of  a 
lawn  is  delightful  to  the  eye  and  to  the  foot, 
bat  in  winter  the  wet  and  sponginess  of  the 
grass  frequently  prevents  a  lady  venturing 
among  her  borders,  and  thereby  she  loses 
much  pleasure  and  employment  as  the  year 
advances.  Then  again,  gravel  is  pleasant 
and  dry  in  wet  weather,  but  it  is  scorching 
and  unrefreshing  in  the  heat  of  summer,  so 
that  twice  in  the  year  my  opinions  alter,  and 
I  recommend  every  lady  to  leave  her  garden 
as  she  finds  it,  for  much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  this  question.  Where  beds  are 
placed  upon  gravel,  or  bounded  by  gravel 
walks,  box  edgings  are  by  far  the  prettiest. 
They  are  so  sweet  and  aromatic  after  rain, 
and  so  neat  and  green  if  kept  properly  clip- 
ped, that  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  edging. — 
This  is  the  season  for  planting  box.  Small 
rooted  slips  should  be  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose, placed  against  the  upright  side  of  a 
small  trench  along  the  border,  or  around  the 
bed  they  are  intended  to  bound.  The  box 
should  bo  clipped  in  June,  in  showery  weath- 
er, never  allowed  to  grow  thick  and  bushy, 
because  it  becomes  a  harbor  for  slugs,  and 
the  roots  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
dead  leaves,  etc.  It  is  most  refreshing  to 
inhale  the  smell  of  this  rich,  pretty  plant,  af- 
ter summer  showers.  As  shrubs,  the  varie- 
gated, as  well  as  the  common  kind,  are  very 
ornamental,  either  standing  alone  or,  grouped 
in  shrubberies  with  other  trees.  When  form- 
ing a  large  round  shrub,  with  the  lower  boughs 
resting  on  the  CTound,  it  is  very  handsome, 
and  should  stand  in  a  grassplot  or  in  a  circle 
of  its  own. 

Among  the  many  sweet  flowers  that  adorn 
our  gardens,  the  heliotrope  might  be  more 
generally  cultivated ;  and  a  prettier  or  sweet- 
er one  a  lady  can  scarcely  possess.  Its  spicy 
odor  attracts  us  to  the  border  the  moment 
we  enter  the  garden;  and  when  placed  in 
single  beds,  the  effect  as  well  as  the  scent  is 
tery  rieh.  I  speak  of  them  now,  foeoanse 
cuttings  may  be  taken  as  late  as  Chriatmas, 
.and  we  cannot  have  too  many  in  readiness 
for  planting  out.  Place  the  cuttings  in  rich 
•mola,  three  or  four  in  each  pot,  according  to 
its  siae,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm  sitting 
room,  unlets  the  garden  sbonld  posiess  a  ca«» 


cumber-frame,  which  would  do  better.  Pot 
them  off  into  single  pots  when  struck,  and 
carefully  remove  all  dead  leaves  and  moldi- 
ness  which  may  appear,  as  these  greatly  in- 
jure the  plants.  When  severe  weather  is 
over  in  the  spring,  turn  them  into  the  open 
border,  in  the  warmest  situation  you  can  find. 
If  cold  nights  occur,  shelter  them  with  hoops 
and  mats.  After  flowering,  cut  them  down 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  soil,  which  keeps 
them  handsome;  those  cut  down  jn  June 
will  bloom  again  in  August.  We  cannot 
adorn  our  gardens  with  more  delicious  flow- 
ers; and  ladies  do  not  encourage  them  much 
more  than  they  do,  probably  supposing  them 
to  be  greenhouse  plants,  and  therefore  too 
tender  for  common  use.  They  bloom  freely 
and  unweariedly,  and  are  invaluable  as  bor- 
der-plants. I  have  seen  them  in  the  open 
ground,  spreading  themselves  around  quite 
wildly,  and  throwing  their  spicy  shoots  across 
the  walk  in  rich  exuberance.  They  are  too 
fragrant  for  a  room.  No  highly-scented  flow- 
ers should  be  permitted  there,  as  they  are  in- 
jurious to  health,  and  affect  some  persons 
painfully ;  but  in  the  open  air  we  can  enjoy 
the  strongest  perfumes  safely,  and  the  helio- 
trope may  truly  be  said  to  scent  the  gale. 

The  pale,  sickly  blossoms  of  the  monthly 
rose  are  still  trying  to  cheer  our  winter  gar- 
den, bat  they  are  so  languid,  and  buffeted  by 
wind  and  rain,  that  they  do  not  greatly  add 
to  its  beauty.  We  are  most  indebted  now  to 
that  lovely  plant,  the  Christmas-rose,  hardi- 
est of  the  hardy  too,  which  blooms  boldly  and 
richly  at  this  season.  This  large,  white,  rose- 
like flower  stands  amid  the  evergreen  leaves, 
vying  with  many  summer  beauties,  although 
frosts,  and  snows,  and  rains  alone  greet  its 
appearance.  I  wonder  that  this  flower  is  not 
more  generally  cultivated,  given  us,  as  it  is, 
to  enliven  the  dark  and  stormy  days  of  deep- 
est winter ;  but  it  should  never  be  admitted 
among  winter  nosegays,  for  the  perfume  is 
unwholesome.  Amiong  the  heathen  of  former 
days  these  flowers  were  considered  as  a  charm 
against  evil  spirits,  and  were  scattered  over 
their  floors,  with  songs  of  praise  to  ibe  dumb 
idols  they  made  and  worshipped.  It  seems  a 
singular  and  beautiful  providence  that  this 
flower  should  bloom  at  Cfhristmas,  as  if  spe- 
oially  sent  to  remind  our  thoughtless  hearts 
of  that  deep  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  Him 
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who  hai  called  ns  out  of  heathen  darkneBs 
into  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel;  and  by 
bringing  the  religious  customs  of  savage  ig- 
norance into  striking  contrast  with  those  of 
Christian  light,  to  point  out  to  us  the  amaz- 
ing change  wrought  in  the  minds  of  men, 
from  wild  idolatry  to  pure  and  undefilled  reli- 
gion ;  and  from  the  unhallowed  rites  of  blind 
superstition  to  the  reasonable  service  of  the 
living  Ood. 

Woman  has  much  in  her  power.  Wives 
and  mothers  have  great  duties  to  perform; 
they  are  the  mainspring  of  the  moral  world ; 
and  even  among  their  fragrant  flowers  they 
may  cull  instruction  and  impart  lessons  of 
wisdom — ^for  nature  has  many  tongues.  The 
holly  and  the  Christmas-rose,  belonging  as 
they  do  to  former  times  and  customs,  teach 
us  to  keep  the  great  festival  now  passing 


more  in  the  Christian  than  the  Pagan  man- 
ner—for  the  idle  mirth  andrevelry  of  Christ- 
mas festivity  ill  accord  with  the  song  that 
angels  sung,  or  with  the  "good  tidings  of 
great  joy"  they  brought  to  man.  Let  this 
brilliant  flower  and  glossy  shrub  repay  our 
care  by  urging  us  to  value  more  deeply,  and 
commemorate  more  suitably  the  great  deliv- 
erance wrought  by  Him  who  came  to  **  save 
his  people  from  their  sins;"  and  then  we  may 
with  confidence  expect  a  blessing  upon  our 
"  basket  and  our  store,"  upon  our  "  fields  and 
the  fruit  of  our  ground,"  and  "upon  all  we 
set  our  hand  unto."  Let  woman  ponder  upon 
these  things ;  for  while  sharing  in  the  labors 
and  pleasures  of  her  husband  and  her  sons, 
she  may  sow  ''good  seed/*  that  shall  "  spring 
up  and  bring  forth  fruit  an  hundred-fold." — 
Cottage  Gardener.  December,  1850. 


CRITIQUB  ON  THB  FIFTH  NUMBBR. 


Db.  WiSDEB :  I  concur  with  your  corres- 
pondent in  the  opinion,  that  seedling  peach 
trees  are  generally  less  affected  by  frost,  than 
budded  ones.  But  do  not  find  this  so  great 
an  evil,  as  to  induce  me  to  discard  our  valua- 
ble varieties,  and  raise  new  seedlings.  Some 
varieties,  from  the  ezperienee  of  your  corres- 
pondent^ are  more  likely  to  produce  the  same 
fruit  than  others.  Thirty  years  since,  I  saw 
two  hundred  seedling  peach  trees  in  bearing, 
at  Dennis  Kelly's,  and  all  worthless,  small 
peaches,  which  be  assured  me,  were  firom  the 
seed  of  a  large  peach  of  superior  quality, 
bought  by  him  in  market  to  raise  seedlings 
fh>m.  One  thing  is  certain^  there  is  a  great 
diflbrence  in  the  bearing  character  of  our 
choice  budded  peaches.  Mr.  McAvoj,  and 
Mr.  Schneioke,  who  have  peach  orchards  ad* 
joining  the  city,  inform  me,  that  some  varie- 
ties seldom  fail  to  bear  fruit,  whOe  others 
adjoining,  do  not  bear  fruit  one  year  in  four, 
being  killed  by  frost.  Nor  can  I  agree  with 
your  correspondent,  who  says,  "  I  should  not 
be  surprised,  if  suitable  attention  be  paid  to 
ibe  subject^  that  in  time  we  rival  New  Jer- 


sey, both  in  productiveness  and  quality." 
The  same  kind  of  peach  grows  larger,  and  is 
of  higher  aroma  and  flavor  with  us,  than  it  is 
East.  The  same  is  true  of  our  apples.  La 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  at  their  horticultural 
exhibition,  their  largest  peaches  measured 
ten  inches  in  circumference.  Ours  exceeded 
thirteen  inches.  One  of  our  fruit  sellers  as- 
sured me,  he  bought  some  that  measured  fif- 
teen inches.  I  shall  believe  this^  as  soon  as 
I  become  a  believer  in  all  the  wonders  daim- 
ed  for  mesmerism. 

Your  remarks  on  a  communication,  from  a 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  in  relation  to  the  cur- 
culio,  possess  the  rare  quality  of  common 
sense.  With  a  hard  surface,  plum  trees  near 
the  house,  and  hogs  for  viators,  during  the 
viats  of  the  curculio,  to  frighten  them  away, 
not  one  crop  in  ten  would  fail,  With  ex- 
tended brick  pavements^  tbe  bogs  eould  be 
dispensed  wilh^  and  not  lose  one  crop  in 

ft 

twenty. 

I  would  inform  your  sapient  correspondent^ 
F.  J.  S.,  tbat  OB  my  plan,  no  contract,  ver- 
bal or  written*  is  necessary  to  secure  tbe 
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flams  from  the  etvcuKo.  If  I  had  a  hun- 
dred plum  trees,  without  a  pavement  or  very 
hard  surface  under  them,  and  bearing  for  the 
first  time,  the  curculio  would  visit  them,  and 
deposit  their  eggs,  certain  that  their  young 
would  find  safe  quarters  for  the  winter.  But 
none  would  think  of  depositing  their  eggs  in 
the  plums  on  the  trees  round  the  house, 
where  there  was  an  ample  pavement,  know- 
ing- their  young  would  perish  for  want  of  win- 
ter quarters.  We  differ  in  our  capacities. 
The  cureulio  knows  why  a  contract  is  not 


necessary  to  protect  trees  in  a  pavement  ad* 
joining  the  houso,  from  his  depredations, 
though  your  correspondent  does  not« 

Our  friend  Dr.  Mosher,  I  perceive,  believas 
in  taming  wild  grapes,  and  improving  them 
by  cultivation  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years. 
I  hold,  that  a  vine  from  the  woods,  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air,  and  properly  pruned, 
will,  the  first  season,  if  it  be  a  favorable  one, 
bear  as  good  fruit  as  it  will  after  a  eentufy 
of  taming.    Tours,  respectfully, 

N.  LONOWOBTH. 


FRONTI8FIBC B~R GO K-WO  O D 


The  title  of  this  beautiful  place  was  un- 
fortunately not  known  to  the  artist  when  the 
drawing  was  engraved.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause every  thing  should  have  a  name,  espe- 
cially every  place  should  be  designated,  and, 
having  a  title,  it  should  be  pnsenied,  upon  all 
great  occasions  at  least,  under  its  appropri- 
ato  cognomen. 

To  make  the  amendi  honorable,  then,  let 
us  take  a  glance  at  "Rook- wood;"  nor  ima- 
gine, in  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts^  that  it 
is  at  all  like  the  ancient  "  Mount- Miseries^' 
that  abound  in  some  of  the  antiquated  sis- 
ters of  our  Bepublic— oldt  worn-out  and  bar- 
ren, a  fit  restmg  place  of  ominous  crows,  in 
their  daily  migrations,  such  as  we  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  witness  in  our  childhood, 
if  spent  upon  the  barren  hills  or  waste  sandy 
plains  of  Jersey,  or  Maryland,  or  elsewhere — 
No— The  crows  do  congregate  at  Eook-wood, 
hence  the  appropriateness  of  its  title^  but 
they  do  it,  not  on  account  of  any  attractive 
barrenness,  but  because,  they  are  aspirbg 
creatures,  and,  preferring  exalted  stations, 
they  come  to  this  high  point  to  escape  the 
dense  morning  fogs  of  the  rivers,  and  to  en- 
joy the  slanting  rays  of  the  rising  sun  in  the 
winter  momings.  The  tail  trees,  too,  in  the 
baok*ground  of  unbn^ken  forest,  afiford  them 


a  convenient  seclusion  to  which  they  can  re- 
treat from  troublesome  interruptions  of  their 
morning  repasts ;  where  they  may  in  sum- 
mer nurture  their  young,  and  give  them  the 
early  training  necessary  in  the  education  of 
Crows. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  crows  are  a  feature, 
and  one  much  admired  by  those  most  inter- 
ested, but  for  myself  the  place  possesses  so 
many  other  beauties,  that  the  Books  might 
stay  away  in  welcome  and  scarce  be  missed, 
or  at  least  be  very  willingly  excused  where 
we  can  find  so  much  else  to  admire. 

Hr.  Joseph  Longworth  has  selected  fqr  the 
site  of  his  residence^  one  of  those  beautifUly 
irregular  riches,  which  frequently  jut  out  and 
stand  in  bold  relief  amid  the  ravines  and  val- 
leys of  abrasion,  so  commonly  intersecting 
our  rook  formations,  which,  as  geologists  well 
know,  are  a  peculiar  blue  lime-stone,  that  is 
formed  of  alternating  layers  of  rook  and  day, 
which  have  so  yielded  to  the  action  of  water 
as  to  be  out  through  in  every  direction  by 
ourrents  that  have  formed  little  valleys,  aad 
left  ridges  of  the  original  formations.  We 
do  not  or  should  not  consider  the  elevated 
portions  as  hills  raised  up  in  a  plain,  but  ra- 
ther as  the  remnaots  of  the  plain  itself,  while 
the  abraded  ravines  aad  ittDeys  are  Ae  truly 
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interestitig  geologioid  feature  of  eemtry; 
ftll  this,  however,  may  be  ciHisidered  rather 
faacifttl  and  theoretio,  by  the  plain  matter 
of  fact  reader  who  will  fidly  realise  that  the 
eminence  is  a  hUlt  if  he  attempts  to  ascend 
it  from  oar  deep  valleys  ^  abrasion — espe^ 


eially  tf  he  be  an  Angnst  pedestrian.  Sneh 
an  one  will  the  more  fully  appreciate  the 
charms  of  the  emineace  he  has  reached,  and, 
whether  it  be  hill  or  abraded  plain,  it  matters 
little,  so  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  en* 
joying  the  beauties  of  the  place. 


EL^^4__j;z3^2S3at 


iXPLANATION. 

V.  Veranda. 

H.  Entrance  Hall,  36  by  13. 

P.  Living-room^  18  by  18 ;   P.  Parlor,  which 

has  a  bay-window  10  feet  wide,  by  2.6  deep. 

F.  Backporch,  9by  16. 

D.  Dining-room,  15  by  22. 

C.  Covered  way. 

K.  Kitchen,  16  by  24. 

L.  Pantry,  9  by  10. 

&  Bath-room,  9  by  10. 

a.  China  Closet 

b.  c.    Closets, 
d.  d.    Hot-air  flues. 


Rook- WOOD  is  sittmted  on  the  river  hills, 
in  Spencer  township,  about  three  miles  east 
of  the  city,  and  commands  beautiful  views  in 
different  directions,  embracing  a  fine  inland 
landscape  and  enlivened  by  a  glimpse  of  La 
belle  riviire,  while  the  horison  in  many  di- 
rections is  formed  of  high  ranges  of  hills 
more  or  less  distant. 

The  site  of  the  house  is  well  chosen  upon 
the  highest  point,  the  ground  falling  off  in 
gentle  slopes  in  every  direction  in  an  extend- 
ed park,  with  sufficient  variety  of  surface  to 
please  the  most  fastidious  Fine  forest-trees 
emain  standing  in  their  natural  beauty,  form- 


ing masses  in  different  directions,  and  the 
good  taste  of  the  proprietor  has  directed  the 
planting  of  many  groups,  comprising  a  varied 
collection  of  native  and  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs,  deciduous  and  evergreen,  which  will 
make  this  one  of  the  best  arboretums  in  the 
country. 

The  house  is  an  Italian  villa,  and  painted 
a  very  happy  tint  of  stone-color.  This  style 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  surrounding  sur- 
face; its  flat  roof,  with  boldly-projecting 
eaves  and  handsome  cornice,  together  with 
the  irregularity  of  outline  and  the  clustered 
chimneys,  with,  ornamental  tops — the  brack- 
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eted  porch  on  the  north  side,  and  the  light 
aSrial  Chinese  yeranda  on  the  Sonth,  alto- 
gether present  a  beantifnl  appearanoe  when 
Been  from  the  south-east  as  jou  approach  by 
the  carriage-way.  It  is  a  snecessfnl  effort,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  architect,  H.  Daniels, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  this  style 
into  our  neighborhood.  The  plan  has  been 
well  executed,  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
the  owner,  who  indeed  superintends  the  plant- 
ing of  every  tree,  and  directs  the  execution 
of  all  his  plans  of  improvement,  whether 
building,  road-makiog,  planting  or  farming. 
The  internal  arrangement  combines  elegance 
and  comfort,  and  is  delightfully  calculated 
for  the  real  enjoyment  of  rural  life.  The 
hall— 36  by  13  feet,  and  13  feet  high— is  a 
splendid  room,  occupying  the  whole  front  of 
the  building,  communicating  with  the  parlor 
and  living-room  behind  it,  and  containing  a 
handsome  wide  stair-way  at  one  end. 

The  parlor—  18  by  18  feet,  is  lighted  by 
a  beautiful  bay-window  ten  feet  wide,  and 
projecting  2.6  feet,  so  as  sensibly  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  room.  It  affords  the  niost 
lovely  views  across  the  lawn,  and  emhraces 
the  best  of  the  different  points  of  the  land- 
scape. As  it  projects  to  the  east,  it  admits 
an  abundance  of  light,  the  effect  of  which  is 
at  the  same  time  hightened  and  tempered  by 
Btained  glass  of  different  hues.  The  bay- 
window  is  not  always  successful,  and  may  be 
a  source  of  great  vexation  and  annoyance,  or 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction,  according  to  the 
judgment  and  skill  with  which  it  has  been 
planned  and  executed.  A  common  mistake 
is  to  have  it  too  small  for  the  fruition  of  its 
peculiar  internal  advantages,  but  those  who 
attempt  such  a  thing  should  beware  of  the 
other  extreme  and  not  make  it  dispropor- 
tionably  large,  so  as  to  appear  the  best  and 
most  important  part  of  the  room.  This  par- 
lor opens  out  upon  the  porch,  which  is  de- 
lightfully situated  for  enjoying  the  afternoon 


shade  in  summer ;  it  is  9  by  16J  feet,  and 
the  bracketed  roof  is  supported  by  («e  only 
pillar  of  a  graceful  mold,  giving  the  whole 
a  light  appearance. 

The  living-room — 18  by  18  feet— has  a 
window  to  the  west,  and  its  neat  furniture, 
well  supplied  with  books  and  other  indica- 
tions of  literary  leisure,  make  it  a  favorite 
room  for  constant  use,  and  initiate  one  into 
the  domestic  habits  of  its  excellent  occu- 
pants. Besides,  it  communicates  with  that 
essential  requisite  for  the  creature  comforts, 
particularly  in  the  healthful  and  invigorating 
atmosphere  of  the  country,  the  Dining-room 
— 15  by  22 — which  has  also  an  entrance 
from  the  porch  on  one  hand,  and,  by  a  cov- 
ered-way on  the  west,  is  connected  with  the 
kitchen — 16  by  24 — which  has  the  rare  ad- 
vantage of  being  entirely  disconnected  from 
the  main  building,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly accessible. 

The  whole  house  is  both  heated  and  ven- 
tilated by  means  of  a  furnace  in  the  cellar, 
but  the  good  old-fashioned  open  fire-place  is 
not  discarded  from  the  Dining  and  Living 
rooms,  where  its  cheerful  home  influences  are 
duly  appreciated. 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  painted  with 
delicate  neutral  tints,  and  the  colors  are 
warmer  or  cooler,  according  to  the  expo- 
sure which  corresponds  delightfully  with  our 
ideas  of  correct  and  refined  taste.  The 
right  angles,  where  the  walls  and  ceilingB 
meet,  are  filled  up  with  a  graceful  curve, 
along  the  center  of  which  are  vines,  in  some 
places  the  ivy,  and  in  others  the  lotus.  The 
center  pieces  are  made  of  a  simple  wreath  of 
sycamore  leaves,  arranged  in  a  circle,  with  an 
open  work  in  the  center,  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, for  ventilation.  The  wood- work  is  all  of 
black  and  white  walnut,  intermixed,  highly 
wrought  and  varnished. 

The  garden  and  gas-works  are  north  of 
the  dwellinj^  as  partially  shown  in  the  pic- 
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lore.  la  tbe  former,  are  eyideoees  of  good 
judgment,  in  tbe  thorough  preparation  to 
"which  it  has  been  subjected  i  and  as  it  has 
two  inclinations,  part  sloping  to  the  east 
ftnd  part  to  the  west,  tbe  gardener  may  have 
his  choice  of  exposure  for  the  different  plants. 
There  are  a  great  ipany  other  points  of  ex- 
cellence about  this  place  that  are  well  worthy 


of  note,  but  this  article  is  already  sufficiently 
extended,  and  those  who  are  within  reach  and 
who  would  reap  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Long- 
worth's  experience,  by  observing  for  them- 
selves the  various  details  which  he  has  so 
successfully  realised  in  this  experiment,  wiU, 
I  am  sure,  meet  with  a  courteous  reception 
I  from  the  amiable  proprietor. 


FRtJIT   CtJLTtJRB   IN   THB   SOUTH. 


Thbsi  remarks  upon  fruit  growing  in 
southern  latitudes,  are  interesting,  and  con- 
firm some  notions  previously  received,  but  I 
feel  constrained  to  observe,  that  I  lack  faith 
in  tbe  idea  of  acclimating  fruits,  which  is  so 
much  advocated  by  the  writer,  who  has  even 
italicised  the  words  wherever  they  occur. 
We  do  not  succeed  in  this  latitude  in  accli- 
mating plants  that  are  decidedly  either  tropi- 
cal or  alpine  in  their  natural  habitat — nor  is 
it  at  all  probable  that  any  species  will  suc- 
ceed beyond  the  limits  of  the  zone  for  which 
it  was  originally  designed.  The  precise 
boundaries  of  those  zones  have  not  yet  been 
definitely  settled  for  most  plants,  but  we 
may  have  an  approximation  to  it,  and  hence 
these  paragraphs,  taken  from  the  "  Southern 
Planter,"  possess  an  increased  interest  to  us 
in  a  different  latitude.  Thus  the  delicate 
raspberries  succeed  in  Mississippi,  which  sel- 
dom survive  our  winters,  if  unprotected. 

Among  our  vineyards,  it  is  difficult  to  real« 
ize  that  the  Muscadine  or  Scuppernong  can 
be  considered  **  the  best  and  most  profitable" 
among  "  many  kinds  cultivated" — it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  Black  Hamburg,  or  even 
the  Catawba,  are  in  the  latter  category.  I 
points. — [Ed.  Review. 

should  like  to  hear  from  Vicksburg,  and  other 
The  apple  succeeds  well  with  us.  We 
have  few  southern  seedlings  of  any  value; 
but  many  of  the  finest  northern  and  Euro- 
pean sorts  when  fully  acdimaUd^  bear  as 


fine  crops  of  delicious  frait  as  can  be  desired. 
True,  they  all  ripen  some  weeks  before  their 
usual  periods  in  cooler  climes ;  but  that,  so 
far  from  being  an  objection,  gives  us  a 
decided  advantage  over  our  more  northern 
neighbors,  enabling  us  to  forestall  them  in 
market.  I  find  that,  in  all  cases,  low  train- 
ing is  necessarj — that  is,  that  the  tree  shall 
not  have  a  naked  stem  of  more  than  from 
one  to  three  feet,  according  to  circumstances 
or  tbe  fancy  of  the  grower.  Tbe  tree  thus 
protects  its  own  stem,  and  the  soil  in  which 
it  grows,  from  the  sun.  The  English  Para- 
dise and  French  Doucin,  used  for  dwarfing, 
I  find  admirably  suited  to  our  climate.  The 
trees  are  low,  in  fact  bushes ;  and  are  thrown 
into  early  bearing.  Where  orchards  are  in- 
tended, they  are  not  suitable.  But  for  the 
amateur  grower  of  fruit  for  his  own  use, 
dwarf  trees  are  best. 

The  pear  is  more  easily  acclimated  than  any 
other  fruit,  unless  perhaps  the  peach  and  nec- 
tarine. It  is  rare  that  I  fina  a  sort  which 
will  not  thrive  well  after  being  propagated 
through  two  or  three  generations,  (if  I  may 
so  speak)  on  vigorous  southern-grown  stocks. 
The  difficulty  consists  not  in  the  sort,  so  often, 
as  in  the  wood,  of  the  individual  tree  grown 
in  the  north,  not  adapting  itself  to  our  long 
continued  heat.  It  aoes  not  expand  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  young;  never  grows 
thriftily,  and  rarely  bears  fruit.  The  pear  is 
our  best  and  surest  fruit.  I  have  over  two 
hundred  varieties  under  cultivation,  and  have 
as  fine  specimens  among  them  as  I  have  ever 
seen  either  in  tbe  North  or  in  Europe.  The 
Portugal  quince  is  used  for  dwarfing  the  pear, 
throwing  it  into  early  bearing,  and  in  very 
many  instances  greatly  improving  the  frait. 
For  both  upland  and  lowland  it  is  my  favorite 
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stock,  for  those  sorts  adapted  to  it.  Some, 
jou  are  aware,  do  not  succeed  at  all  on  the 
qolDoe.  1  have  frequently  had  Bartlet  pears 
to  measure  12  by  16  inches,  13  by  16,  and 
in  two  instances  13-^  by  17  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  Seckel  succeeds  equally  well ; 
my  first  Seckel  trees  having  once  been  bear- 
ing apple  trees — filled  with  grafts,  nine  years 
ago.  So  with  Bartlets  and  White  Doyennes. 
The  last  two  over-grow  and  die  out  in  about 
eight  to  ten  years;  but  in  the  meantime  I 
have  five  or  six  fine  crops,  and  they  are  easUy 
re-grafted. 

The  peach  we  have,  some  seasons,  in  great 
perfection;  but  too  frequently  the  crop  is 
scant.  So  of  the  Nectarine.  No  use  at- 
tempting northern -grown  trees.  Many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  expended  upon 
these  in  the  southwest,  all  ending  in  disap- 
pointment. 

The  aprioot,  I  feel  confident  will  bear  well, 
when  my  acclimated  trees  are  sufficiently 
advanced.  I  wasted  a  number  of  years  on 
imported  trees.  So  with  the  plum — the 
European  kinds.  The  young  trees  are  thrifty 
and  vigorous,  and  give  promise  of  abundance 
of  fruit.  The  Chickasaw  plum  is  a  favorite 
fruit  here.  I  have  some  twenty  varieties,  as 
fine  as  ever  eaten.  They  supply  the  place  of 
the  gooseberry  most  admirably. 

If  your  correspondent  will  try  the  St.  Lu- 
cie or  Perfumed  Cherry  {Cerasm  Mahaltb) 
as  a  stock,  he  will  have  a  better  prospect  of 
success.  It  dwarfs  the  kinds  workea  upon 
it,  and  makes  a  beautiful  and  thrifty  little 
tree.  The  wild  cherry  will  not  do.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  tried.  Fine  cherries  have 
been  grown  here.  My  acclimated  dwarfs  are 
yet  too  young. 

Some  seasons  the  grape  produces  abun- 
dantly with  us.  Many  kinds  are  cultivated, 
but  I  am  iDclined  to  think  that  the  varieties 
of  the  Scuppernong  are  the  best  and  most 
profitable.  They  prove,  here,  to  be  all  that 
their  most  sanguine  admirers  have  ever  claim- 
ed for  them. 

Of  the  twenty  and  more  sorts  of  Hg  in  my 
orchard,  the  Celeste  or  Celestial  is  the  gene- 
ral favorite ;  although  some  others  are  nearly 
equal  in  other  respects,  and  much  larger  and 
firmer. 

Of  strawberries  we  have  always  abundance 
— ^that  is,  those  have  who  try  them.  Many 
sorts  are  ouitivaled;  Keen's  and  Hovey's 


seedlings  being  among  the  best.  Some  south* 
ern  seedlings,  not  yet  thoroughly  tested,  prom- 
ise at  least  to  equal,  if  not  surpass  them. 

But  give  me  the  raspberry!  My  Fas- 
tolffs,  now  that  I  have  got  them  thoroughly 
acclimated,  are  superb.  Next  to  these  the 
Yellow  Magnum  Bonnm,  a  new  English  sort, 
the  New  Red  Monthly,  the  Franconia,  and 
the  Antwerp,  all  fine.  It  is  a  fruit  easy  of 
cultivation,  continues  long  in  season,  is  nol 
injured  by  rains,  nor  cut  off  by  spells  of  dry 
weather,  like  the  strawberry,  and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  superior  fruit.  The  raspberry 
loves  a  cool*  rich  and  stiffish  soil.  Make  a 
new  bed  every  third  year. 

Of  the  Pomegranate,  Medlar,  Quince,  etc., 
I  can  not  now  spare  time  to  speak. 

Experience  has  proved  to  us  here,  that  to 
grow  fruit  successfully  this  far  south,  we 
must  have  southern-grown  or  acclimated  trees, 
worked  at  or  close  to  the  ground,  trained 
low,  well  fed  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
with  appropriate  manures  or  composts,  inclu- 
ding a  good  supply  of  lime  and  bones  and  a 
little  salt,  and  surface  culture,  or  mulching, 
(covering  the  ground  around  the  tree  with 
rough  and  decaying  vegetable  matter. )  Root- 
pruning  and  moderate  surface  feeding,  with 
manures  especially  suited  to  the  tree  wiO 
prevent  fire-blight. 

In  planting  fruit  trees,  I  give  them  a  good 
share  of  bones  about  their  roots,  mashing 
the  bones  to  pieces  with  an  ax  or  a  hard 
block  of  wood ;  to  be  placed  in  the  hole,  when 
planting.  Thomas  At vlxck. 

Washington,  Miss, 


*••  • 


Inks  fbr  Zino  Labels. 

Mr.  Redwood)  recommends  this  as  the  Horti* 
cultural  Ink,  for  writing  on  Zinc  labels : — 
Chloride  of  platinum,  five  drachms;  distilled 
water,  one  nuid  ounce,  dissolved.  Writing 
made  on  Zinc  with  this  mixture  almost  im- 
mediately turns  black,  and  cannot  bo  re- 
moved by  washing. 

Bossin  gives  the  following :  Dissolve  one 
part  of  copper  in  ten  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and 
add  to  the  solution  ten  parts  of  water. — Jour, 
Pharm. 


•  •^^^ 


Castor  Oil  Bxaits. — We  learn  that  5,000 
bushels  of  Castor  Oil  Beans  were  purchased 
at  Shawneetown,  recently,  for  the  use  of  aa 
oil  factory  in  Cincinnati,  at  the  rate  of  $1,30 
per  bushel  in  bulk.— -iS<.  Louis  InieUigrnar. 
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The  following  communication,  coming  as  it 
does  from  the  East,  (from  quiet  Philadel- 
phia,) and  written  by  one  who  was  deservedly 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Pomological  Con- 
gress which  recently  met  in  our  city,  is  a 
most  welcome  confirmation  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  4th  number.  It  manifesta  no 
sectional  feelings,  nor  can  it  be  suspected  of 
a  political  bearing. 

It  is  presented  to  the  reader  as  the  unso- 
licited expression  of  opinion  from  one  whose 
views  should  carry  weight  with  those  who  so 
anxiously  look  for  the  completion  of  this 
scheme  for  the  melioration  of  the  rural  in- 
terests of  our  country. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  5th,  1851. 
DxAB  Doctor — The  editorial  article,  in  the 
January  number  of  your  valuable  "  Western 
Horticultural  Eeview/'  in  reference  to  the 
Agricultural  Bureau,  was  read  by  me  with 
unfeigned  pleasure;  and  I  fully  coincide 
with  you  in  the  opinion  that  Dr.  John  A. 
Kinnicott,  of  Illinois,  '*  }b  the  very  man"  to 
be  placed  at  its  head.  Possessing,  as  be 
does,  talents  of  the  highest  order,  a  vigorous 
intellect,  a  discerning  and  discriminating 
mind,  a  fund  of  agricultural  knowledge,  and 
indeed  every  essential  qualification,  I  most 
sioeerely  trust  he  may  be  selected  to  occupy 
a  position  so  important  to  the  farming  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Though  I  am  not  a 
"  Buckeye,  Hoosier,  or  Western  man,"  but  a 
citizen  of  a  State  on  the  Atlantic  border,  yet 
am  I  prepared  (knowing  his  entire  fitness  for 
the  station)  to  exert  any  little  influence  I 
may  possess,  in  aiding  to  procure  an  appoint- 
ment every  way  so  desirable.  Without  an 
able  and  efficient  commissioner,  an  Agricul- 
tural Bureau  would  not  be  productive  of 
those  beneficial  results  which  we  all  so  ardent- 
ly desire  and  anticipate.  Under  the  superin* 
ieodence,  however,  of  snoh  a  man  as  Dr. 


Kinnioott,  the  value  and  importance  of  this 
Bureau  would  fully  realize  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  advocates. 

In  order  that  our  country  may  derive  every 
possible  advantage  from  the  proposed  Bu- 
reau, it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  moment  that 
a  competent  individual  should  be  authorized 
to  collect  agricultural  information  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  especially  in 
Germany.  For  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
F.  L.  Fleischmann,  Esquire,  at  present  the 
American  Consul  at  Stutgard,  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  already  favorably  known  to  the 
agricultural  community,  would  be  a  most, 
happy  and  judicious  selection.  Although 
Germany  is  probably  the  most  distinguished 
country  of  the  old  world  for  science  and 
learning,  yet  know  we  comparatively  little  of 
the  agricultural  attaiaments  of  its  inhabitants. 
True,  we  may  have  all  heard  of  the  scien- 
tific researches  in  agricultural  chemistry,  of 
the  eminent  **  Geissen"  Professor — the  world 
renowned  Licbig.  Scarcely  less  worthy  of 
our  careful  consideration  are  the  investiga- 
tions of  many  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
same  field.  In  some  of  the  German  Statesi 
agricultural  schools,  in  connection  with  ex- 
perimental farms,  have  been  established,  and 
are  in  full  and  successful  operation.  Infor- 
mation in  regard  to  these,  with  a  description 
of  their  most  approved  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, modes  of  tillage,  domestic  animals, 
etc.,  would  be  highly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant to  the  American  farmer. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  D.  BaiifKLE'. 

Dr.  Jno.  a.  Waedeb. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  another  val- 
ued correspondent,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  has  written  in  high  com- 
mendation of  the  views  already  expressed,  as 
will  be  seen  in  this  short  extract : 
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*'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  come  out  for  friend 
Kionicot  for  the  Agricultural  Bureau.  I 
thiok  a  better  selection  could  not  be  made, 
but  I  fear  it  will  be  ooaferred  upon  some  po- 


litical hack,  for  party  purposes;  we  must' 
however,  hope  for  the  best,  but  the  conduct 
of  politicians  all  the  world  over  gives  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  fear." 


From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 
The  Relationa  between  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms, 

BT  WHICH  THB  VITAL  7UMCTI0NS  Of  BOTH  ARX  PSBMAMSNTLT  MAXNTAIMEB. 


This  CDmmuoication  will  embrace  the  de- 
tail of  an  experimental  investigation,  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  nearly  the  last  twelve- 
month, and  which  appears  to  illustrate  in  a 
marked  degree,  that  beautiful  and  wonderful 
provision  which  we  see  every  where  display- 
ed throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, whereby  their  continued  existence  and 
stability  are  so  admirably  sustained,  and  by 
which  they  are  made  mutually  to  subserve, 
each  for  tbs  other's  nutriment,  and  even  for 
their  indispensable  wants  and  vital  existence. 
The  experiment  has  reference  to  the  healthy 
life  of  fish  preserved  in  a  limited  and  confined 
portion  of  water.  It  was  commenced  in  May, 
1849,  and  the  subjects  chosen  were  two  small 
gold  fish.  These  wore  placed  in  a  large  glass 
receiver  of  about  twelve  gallons  capacity, 
having  a  cover  of  thin  muslin  stretched  over 
its  mouth,  so  as  to  exclude,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  sooty  dust  of  the  London  atmos- 
phere, without  at  the  same  time  impeding  the 
free  passage  of  the  atmospheric  air.  This 
receiver  was  about  half  filled  with  ordinary 
spring  water,  and  supplied  at  the  bottom  with 
sand  and  mud,  together  with  loose  stones  of 
larger  size,  of  limestone  tufa  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Matlock,  and  of  sandstone;  these 
were  arranged  so  that  the  fish  could  get 
below  them,  if  they  wished  so  to  do. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  fish  were  placed 
in  this  miniature  pond,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  a 
small  plant,  of  the  Yallisneria  spiralis,  was 
introduced,  its  roots  being  inserted  in  the 
mud  and  sand,  and  covered  by  one  of  the 
loose  stones,  so  as  to  retain  the  plant  in  its 
position.  The  Yallisneria  spiralis  is  one  of 
those  delicate  aquatic  plants,  generally  se- 
lected by  the  microscopist  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  circulation  of  sap  in  plants.  It  throws 
out  an  abundance  of  long,  wiry,  strap*like 
leaves,  of  abont  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  from  one  to  three  feet  in  length. 


These  leaves,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them, 
evolve  a  continued  stream  of  oxygen  gas, 
which  rises  in  a  current  of  minute  bubbles, 
particularly  from  any  part  of  the  leaf  which 
may  have  received  an  injury. 

The  materials  being  thus  arranged,  all  ap- 
peared to  go  on  well  for  a  short  time,  until 
circumstances  occurred  which  indicated  that 
another  and  very  material  agent  was  required 
to  perfect  the  adjustment,  and  which,  from 
my  not  having  thought  of  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencing the  experiment,  had  not  been  pro- 
vided against.  The  circumstance  I  alluded 
to,  arose  from  the  internal  decay  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Yallisneria,  which  became  yellow  from 
having  lost  their  vitality,  and  began  to  decom- 
pose; this,  by  accumulation,  rendered  the 
water  turbid,  and  caused  a  growth  of  mucus, 
or  green,  slimy  matter  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  receiver.  If 
this  had  been  allowed  to  increase,  I  conceive 
that  the  healthy  life  of  the  fish  must  have 
suffered,  and  probably  their  vital  functions 
have  been  destroyed*  The  removal  of  the 
decaying  leaves  from  the  water,  therefore, 
became  a  point  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  To  effect 
this,  I  had  recourse  to  a  very  useful  little 
scavenger,  whose  beneficial  functions  have 
been  too  much  overlooked  in  the  economy  of 
animal  life. 

I  mean  the  water  snail,  whose  natural  food 
is  the  very  green,  slimy  growth,  or  mucue 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  which  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  object  which  was  wished 
to  be  obtained.  Five  or  six  of  these  crea 
tures — the  Lymncea  stagnalis — were  conse* 
quently  introduced,  and,  by  their  continued 
and  rapid  locomotion  and  extraordinary  vo* 
racity,  soon  removed  the  cause  of  interfer* 
ence,  and  restored  the  whole  to  a  healthy 
state,  thus  perfecting  the  balance  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  inhabitanta,  and  ena* 
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bling  tb«m  both  to  perform  their  tital  fune- 
iioDS  with  health  and  energy. 

80  lazuriant  was  the  growth  of  the  Yallis* 
neria,  under  these  ciroumstances,  that  by  the 
aatamn,  the  one  solitary  plant  that  had  been 
originally  introduced,  had  thrown  out  myriads 
of  off- shoots  and  suckers,  thus  multiplying 
to  the  extent  of  thirty- five  strong  plants ; 
and  these  threw  up  their  long,  spirid,  flower- 
ing stems  in  all  directions,  so  that,  at  one 
time,  more  than  forty  blossoms  were  counted 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  fish  have  been  lively,  bright  in  color, 
and  appeared  very  healthy,  and  the  snails 
also,  judging  from  the  enormous  quantity 
of  gelatinous  masses  of  eggs,  which  they  had 
deposited  on  all  parts  of  the  receiver,  as  well 
as  on  the  fragments  of  stone — appear  to 
thrive  wonderfully,  and,  beside  their  func- 
tions in  sustaining  the  perfect  adjustment  of 
the  series,  afford  a  large  quantity  of  food  to 
the  fish,  in  the  form  of  the  young  snails,  which 
are  devoured  as  soon  as  they  exhibit  signs  of 
vitality  and  locomotion,  and  before  their  shell 
has  become  hardened. 

Thus  we  have  an  admirable  balance,  sus- 
tained between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  and  this,  in  a  liquid  element.  The 
fish,  in  its  respiration,  consumes  the  oxygen 
held  in  solution  by  the  water  as  atmospheric 
air,  furnishes  carbonic  acid,  feeds  on  the  in- 
sects and  the  young  snails,  and  excretes  ma- 
terial well  adapted  as  a  rich  food  to  the 
plant,  and  well  fitted  for  its  luxuriant  growth. 

The  plant,  by  its  respiration,  consumes  the 
oarbonie  aoid  produced  by  the  fish,  appro- 
priating the  carbon  to  the  construction  of  its 
tissues  and  fiber,  and  liberates  the  oxygen  in 
its  gaseous  state,  to  sustain  the  healthy  func- 
tions of  the  animal  life,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  feeds  on  the  rejected  matter,  which 
has  fulfilled  its  purposes  in  the  nourishment 
of  the  fish  and  snail,  and  preserves  the  water 
constantly  in  a  dear  and  healthy  condition, 
while  the  slimy  snail,  finding  its  proper  nutri- 
ment in  the  deoomposing  vegetable  matter 
and  minute  oonfervoid  growth,  prevents  their 
accumulation,  by  removing  them  from  the 
field,  and  by  its  vital  powers,  converts  what 
would  otherwise  act  as  poison,  into  a  rich 
and  fruitful  nutriment,  again  to  constitute  a 
pabulum  for  the  vegetable  growth,  while  it 
also  acts  the  important  part  of  a  purveyor  to 
its  finny  neighbors. 


Abnagament  of  80U. 

A  SOIL  would  never  get  exhausted^  if  man- 
aged with  skill,  but  would  continue  to  im- 
prove in  depth  and  fertility  in  proportion  to 
the  industry  bestowed  upon  it.  The  food  of 
plants,  it  is  true,  may  be  exhausted  from  the 
soil  by  a  repetition  of  cropping  with  any  one 
family  of  plants,  if  wo  neglect  the  applica- 
tion of  such  fertilizers  as  may  have  been  ta- 
ken from  the  soil  by  that  family;  but  no  part 
of  the  growing  season  is  required  for  the  soil 
to  rest,  or  lie  fallow,  if  judiciously  managed 
by  a  successive  varying  of  the  crops,  or  by 
supplying  to  them  such  food  as  may  be  a 
compensation  for  what  has  been  taken  off  by 
the  previous  crop.  The  first  object  to  be  at- 
tained for  securing  a  certain  and  profitable 
return  of  produce  from  the  soil  must  be  tho- 
rough  drainage ;  the  next  object  is,  breaking 
into  the  subsoil  to  the  desired  depth — not 
without  first  considering  whether  it  is  proper 
and  profitable  to  shift  or  turn  up  the  subsoil 
at  once  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  whether  it  is  best  to  break  into  it  well  first, 
by  shifting  the  surface  soil,  and  allowing  the 
subsoil  to  remain  and  receive — first  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  then — 
at  the  trenching,  a  portion  of  the  subsoil  may 
be  safely  stirred  up  and  mixed  with  the  sur- 
surface  soil ;  this  practice  continued  for  every 
succeeding  crop,  will  establish  a  healthy  fer- 
tilizing surface  soil  to  any  desired  depth. 

If  repeated  stirrings  of  the  surface  are 
adopted,  acoording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  weather,  every  growing  crop  will  continue 
in  healthy  luxuriance,  without  ever  suffering 
by  receiving  injury  from  too  much  mois- 
ture, drought,  or  frost.  In  addition,  by  con- 
stantly scarifying,  hoeing,  and  forking  the 
surface  soil,  not  only  obnoxious  insects  and 
their  larvas  are  expelled,  but  weeds  would 
never  make  their  appearance,  much  less  have 
a  chance  of  committing  their  accustomed  rob- 
bery of  the  soil  and  crops.  Besides,  by  such 
repeated  stirring,  the  soil  is  always  prepared, 
sweet  and  healthy,  for  succeeding  crops — no 
mean  consideration,  either  when  we  observe 
the  loss  of  time  and  produce  occurring  to  such 
a  ruinous  extent  in  some  localities,  by  allow- 
ing weeds  to  rob  and  choke  the  growing  crops^ 
and  to  shed  their  seeds,  productive  of  a  pro- 
geny similarly  injurious  to  the  crops  next  in 
rotation. 

The  application  of  manures  is  most  cssen- 
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tial,  and  ittaj  be  applied  most  beneficially 
when  the  soil  is  established  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  maintained  thus  by  a  constant  at- 
tention to  surface- stirring.  Yet  the  applica- 
tion of  manure  is  a  secondary  consideration ; 


for  though  it  may  be  rery  liberally  applied, 
and  with  considerable  expense,  yet,  without 
first  insuring  the  healthiness  of  the  soil, 
much  property  and  labor  will  be  sacrificed. — 
CoOage  Gardener, 


czNcimrAn  horticuIiTural  bogzety'. 


The  weekly  meetings  have  been  kept  up 
with  great  spirit  this  winter,  ever  sipco  the 
annual  meeting  and  election,  noticed  in  the 
preceding  number  of  the  Review. 

The  exhibitions  have  been  very  interesting, 
though  not  so  extensive  as  in  summer  and 
autumn.  We  have  seen  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
play of  fruits,  however,  every  Saturday,  and 
among  them,  all  the  best  standard  varieties. 
Specimens  of  the  Newtown  Pippin,  Rawle's 
Janet,  Pryor^s  red,  Baldwins,  Spitzenburghs, 
and  many  other  kinds  were  such  as  would 
captivate  any  nomologist.  Among  the  novel- 
ties, the  Nortncrn  Spy  from  Rochester,  pre- 
sented by  H.  P.  Byram  of  Louisville,  were 
beautiful,  and  possessed  the  high  aroma  for 
which  they  are  remarkable,  but  our  Commit- 
tee did  not  rate  them  so  high  for  flavor  as 
some  of  the  old  established  kinds. 

The  chief  contributors  of  fruit,  during  the 
winter,  were  M.  S.  Wade,  Gabriel  Sleath, 
A.  Worthington,  T.  V.  Peticolas,  Wm.  Or- 
ange, R.  G.  Buckner,  A.  H.  Ernst,  M.  Mc- 
Williams,  R.  Buchanan,  I.  C  Ferris,  Dr. 
Whipple,  Jno.  E.  Mottier,  P.  B.  Williams, 
H.  N.  Gillett,  M.  Kelly.  S.  M.  Carter,  Jos. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Dr.  W.  T.  S.  Cornett, 
and  several  kind  friends  in  the  markets. 

Specimens  of  wine  of  the  last  and  previous 
vintages  have  attracted  much  attention,  and 
caused  many  interesting  discussions.  The 
sweet  wines,  exhibited  by  N.  Longworth  as 
ladies'  wines,  are  a  new  article,  and  elicited 
a  report  from  the  Wine  Committee. 

Flowers  have  enlivened  the  tables  from 
time  to  time — ^beautiful  baskets  of  cut  flow- 
ers in  great  variety  from  Messrs.  Heaver, 
Jackson  and  others.  Among  many  other 
pretty  things,  Mr.  Jackson  exhibited  Habro- 
thamnus  corymbosa.  Begonia  fuchsioides  and 
others,  Abntilon  venosum  and  striatum,  He- 
liotropinm  peruvianum  and  Souvenir  de 
Liege,  Gesneria  zebrina  and  obovata,  Ma- 
nettia  bicolor,  Euphorbia,  Jacquinseflora,  Tro- 
poeoliam,  Lobbianam,  Bletia,  Tankervillea, 


Azaleas,  (among  which  was  a  new  seedling 
variety  named  Warderia)  LaBtanas,  Verbe- 
nas, Roses,  etc. 

W.  Heaver  presented,  among  others,  En- 
pharbias,  Abutilons,  Loasa,  Coronilla  glauea, 
Polygala  oordata,  Chorozema  varinm,  Lache* 
nalia  tricolor,  Budleya  madagascarensis,  Hi- 
biscus sinensis,  Heliotropes,  Azaleas  in  beau- 
tiful variety,  Eupatoriums,  Nemophilas  id 
variety,  Kennediaracemosa,Lantanas,  Ecche- 
vcria  pulverulenta,  Jasminum  Sambac  multi- 
flora,  ransies  and  Roses. 

John  McFadden — Cinerarias,  Callas,  Abn- 
tHon,  Euphorbia  JacquinsBflora,  Jasminum 
revolutum,  Verbenas,  Hyacinths,  Heliotropes, 
Scarlet  geraniums,  Orange  flowers,  &c. 

Pot  plants  were  shown  by  Anthony  Eck- 
art,  Camellias  and  Primulas*  by  Geo.  Watson, 
a  fine  display  of  Hyacinths,  seven  varietieB 
grown  in  pits  without  fire-heat. 

Camellias  were  displayed  on  the  1st  of 
February,  bebg  the  day  fixed  in  the  sche- 
dule. The  premium  was  awarded  to  Geo. 
Swanson  for  the  best  six.  The  severity  of 
the  weather  prevented  so  large  a  competition 
as  had  been  anticipated. 

Charles  Beck  and  Joseph  To^fer  exhibit- 
ed a  number  of  Evergreens  in  pots,  many  of 
which  are  new  here. 

Vegetables  have  not  made  much  display 
during  the  winter.  The  premium  for  salad 
was  awarded  to  Geo.  Watson  on  the  1st  of 
February. 

The  following  persons  have  been  elected  to 
membership  since  the  first  of  the  year : 

Jno.  Shillito,  Wm.  Woods,  Chas.  Beok, 
Joseph  Tcepfer,  N.  P.  Steward,  Samuel  Mur- 
phy, Jas.  M.  Lea,  Thos.  Palmer,  Geo.  Wat- 
son, Michael  Farrell,  Chas.  W.  Dimmock, 
H.  F.  Scdam,  H.  H.  Southgate,  Wm.  Stems 
and  Otho  Ott. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  on  the  Ist  of 
February,  the  President  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  to  the  necessity  of  having 
a  Ho&TicuLTUBAL  Haix,  which  should  be 
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commensurate  witb  our  growing  wants.  The 
proposition  was  immediately  referred  to  the 
conncilt  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
sahject,  have  examined  several  lots  of  ground 
In  different  situations,  reported  progress  from 
time  to  time,  and  are  still  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  in  connection  with  the  merchants 
of  the  city,  who  contemplate  erecting  an  Ex- 
change, and  it  is  now  proposed  to  build  a 
handsome  edifice  for  our  joint  accommoda- 
tion. It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  something 
may  be  accomplished  by  our  united  efforts, 
which  wiU  be  creditable  alike  to  both  mer- 
chants and  horticulturists,  and  which  wiU  be 
an  ornament  to  the  city. 


i»» 


Amexicaii  Wine  Growers  AfloooiaUon  of 

dnoinnatt 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
held  on  Saturday  the  25th  of  January,  it  was 
suggested,  that  those  interested  in  the  culti- 
▼ation  of  wine  should  organize  themselves 
into  an  association  for  mutual  improvement 
and  protection,  upon  the  plan  of  the  cele- 
brated German,  Wein  Ban  Verbessertings 
Gesellsckaft,  (Wine  Farmers'  Improvement 
Society.)  Bobt.  Buchanan,  who  made  the 
proposition*  requested  all  so  interested,  to 
convene  at  his  house;  some  preliminary 
meetings  were  held.  On  the  let  February 
the  Association  organized  by  the  election  of 
Stephen  Mosher  chairman,  and  adopted  the 
fdlowing  regulations  reported  by  a  committee : 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Ameri- 
can Wine  Qrowers'  Association  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

2.  The  design  of  the  Society  shall  be  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  the 
preparation  of  wine  in  its  greatest  purity, 
and  the  encouragement  of  such  efforts  for 
improvement  in  the  art,  as  may  be  found 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

8.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice  Preudeuty  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

4.  Its  members  shall  be  composed  of  wine- 
growers, and  others  interested  in  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

5.  All  elections  for  membership  shall  be 
by  baUot;  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the 
members  present  shall  elect  the  applicant. 

6.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot,  ou  the  first  Saturday  of 


January — shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term 
of  one.  year,  and  until  their  successors  are 
elected ;  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
members  present,  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice. 

7.  A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness shall  oonsist  of  not  less  than  five  mem- 
bers, and  for  the  election  of  officers,  not  less 
than  ten  members. 

8.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
each  month,  at  such  hour  and  place  as  shall 
have  been  agreed  upon  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing. Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
President,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  any  three 
members,  by  giving  three  days  notice  in  one 
or  more  of  the  dauy  newspapers  of  the  city. 

9.  Each  person,  on  becoming  a  member  of 
this  Society,  shall  pay  an  initiation  fee  of 
one  dollar,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  one 
dollar. 

10.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  resign 
his  membership  until  his  dues  are  settled. 

11.  All  payments  of  money  shall  require  a 
resolution  of  the  Society,  and  a  draft  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  Treasurer,  which  must  be 
countersigned  by  the  President,  or,  in  his 
absence,  from  the  city,  by  the  Vice  President. 

12.  The  President  shall  be  a  member  of 
all  committees  appointed  by  the  Society. 

13.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  as- 
sociaton  shall  be  the  encouragement  of  the 
making  of  native  wine  in  its  greatest  purity, 
and  of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  by  award- 
ing premiums  to  meritorious  articles.. 

14.  The  regulations  to  control  the  award- 
ing of  premiums,  shall  be  prepared  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Society. 

15.  These  Bules  may  be  altered  or  amend- 
ed at  any  regular  meeting  by  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

The  Society  are  engaged  in  taking  the 
specific  gravity  of  wines,  and  noting  their 
properties  and  qualities.     On  the  16th  of 
February  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  S.  Mosheb, 

Vice  President,   L.  Rkhfuss, 
Treasurer,  T.  H.  Yxatmait, 

Secretary,  Jno.  A.  Wakdbx. 

The  Society  met  again  on  the  22d  and 
continued  their  discussions  with  spirit  and 
unanimity,  and  hope  to  improve  the  processes 
of  wine  making  by  fipsquent  oonferenoea. 
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TREES,  SHRUBSi  AND  OR 

Until  t^itbin  a  very  recent  period,  the 
cultivation  of  .trees  for  mere  ornament,  occa- 
pied  very  little  attention  in  America.  The 
luxuriant  forests  which  every  where  covered 
the  country,  presented  so  great  an  impedi- 
ment to  farming  operations,  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  the  early  settlers  should  have 
regarded  trees  as  enemies — which  it  was  their 
duty  to  destroy — or  at  best  look  upon  as  only 
valuable  for  building,  fencing,  fuel,  and  such 
purposes.  The  majestic  oak,  the  stately 
tulip  tree^  the  beech,  or  the  hickory,  had 
little  charms  for  the  man  whose  ideal  of  a 
landscape  did  not  expand  beyond  trim  or- 
chards of  fruit  trees,  or  square  fields  of 
corn,  and  therefore  the  forests  went  down 
before  the  ax — and  we  have  now  to  plant 
trees  where  those  who  preceded  us  waged  a 
war  of  extermiaation  against  them. 

Good  taste,  it  is  true,  may  have  spared  a 
rare  or  beautiful  tree,  even  in  a  corn  field; 
pastures  have  been  partially  cleared  in  some 
places,  and  trees  suffered  to  remain  to  give  a 
picturesque  appearance  to  the  face  of  the 
country  i  but  still,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  now. 
Not  only  is  it  requisite  to  give  variety  by  the 
introduction  of  species  not  indigenous  to  the 
locality,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  produce 
younger  and  more  healthy  plants  of  the  spe- 
cies originally  found  in  this  country. 

The  trees  for  planting  should  always  be 
nursery-grown.  A  young  tree  growing  in  a 
wild  state,  generally  sends  its  roots  far  from 
its  stem  in  search  of  nourishment,  or  rather 
because  the  root  will  prolong  itself  if  it  is  not 
prevented  by  artificial  means  from  so  doing. 
In  any  attempt  to  transplant  such  a  tree,  its 
best  roots,  and  all  the  young  fibers  attached 
to  them,  are  unavoidably  cut  off;  because 
they  have  traveled  so  far  from  the  stem  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  dig  them  out  entire. 
Such  a  tree,  if  it  grow  at  all,  will  be  feeble 
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for  years,  and  can  never  equal  the  vigorous 
young  tree  taken  from  a  nursery,  which  baa 
been  root-pruned,  by  successive  transplant- 
ings,  until  its  roots  have  formed  a  sort  of 
mop  around  the  stem,  and  can  be  easily  taken 
up  entire.  Again:  young  trees,  in  a  wild 
state,  usually  grow  under  the  shade  of  larger 
trees,  and  are  often  found  unable,  on  that 
account,  to  bear  an  open  situation — while  the 
tree  from  the  nursery,  always  accustomed  to 
that  exposure,  suffers  nothing  from  it. 

Deciduous  trees  graerally  bear  transplani* 
ing  from  the  woods  better  than  evergreens. 
Thousands  of  young  pines,  fpruces,  and  other 
trees  of  the  same  family,  are  annually  sold  in 
our  markets,  fresh  from  the  woods.  In  most 
instances,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  un- 
fortunates survives  the  ensuing  summer;  we 
know  of  instances  where  not  one  in  a  thousand 
has  lived. 

The  ground  intended  for  ornamental  aa 
well  as  fruit  trees^  should  bo  prepared  for 
planting  by  being  dug  to  the  depth  of  a  foot, 
if  possible,  or  plowed  and  sub-soiled.  It 
should  also  be  drained  if  necessary;  and, 
when  much  impoverished,  it  should  be  ma- 
nured— either  by  the  addition  of  good  soil, 
decomposed  leaves,  or  other  suitable  materi- 
als. Some  families  of  plants  require  soils  of 
peculiar  natures;  but  by  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion will  thrive  very  well  in  any  good  soil. 

In  planting  new  and  rare  trees,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  many  instances,  the 
methods  pursued  in  nurseries  to  propagate 
them,  and  accelerate  their  growth,  have  a 
tendency  to  render  the  plants  for  sometime 
afterward,  unable  to  withstand  the  rigor  of 
our  climate ;  and  it  should  also  be  remember- 
ed, that  many  species,  not  generally  consid- 
ered hardy,  will  grow  sufficiently  well  here,  if 
they  ar^  placed  in  a  suitable  soil  apd  aitua* 
tion. 
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III  order  to  giro  a  fsir  trial  to  any  tree 
tupposed  to  be  delicate,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  it  a  Boil  not  too  retentiye  of  moiatnre. 
A  dry  soil  is  wamer  than  a  moist  one.  It  is 
a  non*oonductor»  and,  therefore,  retains  its 
beat.  It  is,  also,  because  it  ia  dry,  not  liable 
to  lose  as  muoh  heat  by  the  evaporation  of 
moisture.  Care  should  be  taken,  therefore, 
in  the  cases  where  really  tender  jdants  are 
to  be  preserved,  to  give  some  artificial  pro* 
tection  in  the  winter  to  the  soil  around  their 
roots,  to  prevent  its  becoming  wet,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  soil  can  not  be 
too  dry,  unless  the  roots  shrivel  in  it  An- 
other condition  equally  essential  to  the  top  of 
a  tender  plant,  is  protection  from  the  Sun  in 
winter.  It  is  not  sufficiently  known  that 
mere  freesing  is  rarely  the  destructive  agent. 
It  is  the  sudden  thawing  of  the  froien  plant 
which  really  effects  its  destruction;  care 
should  be  taken,  therefore,  to  give  all  plants 
liable  to  injury  from  such  a  cause,  a  proper 
protection  from  the  sun,  for  the  first  few  years 
at  least — by  planting  them  on  the  north  side 
of  some  tall  evergreen,  or  some  building— or 
by  giving  artificial  shelter  in  any  other  man- 
ner that  may  be  most  convenient.  Both  the- 
ory and  experience,  would  naturally  suggest 
a  dry  bank,  near  the  summit  and  on  the  nor- 
thern slope  of  a  hill,  or  other  rising  ground, 
as  the  most  proper  situation  for  plants  which 
are  nearly  hardy;  there  the  soil  would  not 
be  saturated  by  rains  and  snows,  and  there 
the  rays  of  the  sun  oould  not  have  much 
force  in  the  winter.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  aodimation ;  it  is  merely  giving  plants  that 
require  no  more  heat  than  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  our  elimate,  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  its  extremes.  All  plants  which 
require  a  higher  average  temperature  than 
ours,  can  never  be  grown  in  the]  open  air 
here,  and  all  efforts  to  do  so  are  nonsensical. 

In  protecting  the  tops  of  pung  trees,  it  is 
necessary  Uiat  the  material  used  shall  be  of 


such  a  nature  as  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  freely 
through  it — otherwise  damp  will  accumulate, 
especially  on  evergreens — and  more  injury 
will  result  than  if  no  protection  had  been 
used. 

The  planter  should  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  average  annual  growth,  the  habit,  and 
general  outline  of  every  tree  or  shrub  he  in- 
tends to  set  out ;  abo,  the  aspect,  soil,  amount 
of  moisture,  and  degree  of  ^xpoeure  best  suit- 
ed to  each  species.  A  knowledge  of  these 
circumstances  may  enable  him  to  avoid  the 
commission  of  errors  similar  to  those  so  com« 
mon  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  and  other 
plaoes  in  our  neighborhood.  Ignorance  akce 
can  excuse  the  perpetration  of  such  stupid 
blundering.  Who,  with  common  sense,  and 
any  amount  of  knowledge  of  trees,  would 
plant  a  white  pine  in  a  situation  which  would 
not  afford  room  for  the  expansion  of  a  juni- 
per?— or,  who  would  plant  spruces,  and  other 
evergreens  of  the  densest  character,  under 
the  shade  of  which  no  grass  can  grow,  within 
two  feet  of  the  edge  of  a  gravelled  walk? 
which,  every  body  knows,  can  never  present 
a  beautiful  appearance,  unless  its  margin  is 
preserved  uniform. 

By  judicious  planting,  scenery  of  extreme- 
ly varied  character,  and  great  beauty,  may  be 
produced  on  any  piece  of  ground.  There 
are  very  few  generally  admitted  rules  which 
ean  be  given  to  govern  matters  of  taste  in 
landscape  gardening.  The  only  one  we  be- 
lieve to  be  of  paramount  importance  is  to 
make  use  of  common  ttnse^  There  are  many 
individuals  in  the  country  who  profess  to  be 
**  Landscape  Gardeners,''  and  every  gentle- 
man who  has  a  cemetery  lot,  or  a  country  place, 
feels  fully  competent  to  direct  its  arrange^ 
ment :  we  wish  they  would  all  conform  to  this 
plain  rule. 

We  regret  to  say,  that  common  sense,  the 
truest  guide  in  Inndseape  gardening,  as  well 
aa  in  every  thing  else,  is  not  often  evident  in 
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the  works  of  our  "Landaoape  Oardenen;" 
their  stock  in  trade  eonsiats  of  stale  maxusB, 
unbounded  self-conoeit,  and  the  capacity  to 
perform  imitations  servile  and  unmeaning,  of 
designs  tbej  have  seen  or  read  about,  which, 
in  most  instances,  arc  altogcth<7  unsuitable 
for  any  other  locality  than  the  original  sites 
for  which  they  were  intended — ^if  eyen  for 
those.  Did  the  mischief  committed  by  those 
luminaries  only  extend  to  the  ''  impro?ement" 
of  a  few  gentlemen's  priyato  residences,  it 
might  not  claim  our  notice,  but  when  large 
public  grounds  are  mined  in  carrying  out 
their  views — at  an  enormous  expense  too— 
it  is  time  the  public  should  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  We  haye  seen  cow  paths 
and  wagon  tracks,  superior  in  design  to  many 
of  the  ayenues  laid  out  by  landscape  garden- 
ers, because  they  are  of  easier  grade,  and 
free  from  any  unnatural  amount  of  curving. 
Trees  should  be  pUnted  as  much  with  the 
view  of  affording  a  desirable  amount  of  shade 
and  shelter,  as  for  ornament  alone.  Of  course 
both  objects  may,  and  should  be  blended; 
but  convenience  should  always  be  the  primary 
consideration,  and  never  entirely  sacrificed  to 
gratify  the  landscape  gardener.  The  writings 
of  Repton,  Downing,  and  some  few  others, 
have  done  much  to  foster  real  taste,  and  may 
be  read  with  profit  by  all  who  desire  to  im- 
prove a  natural  talent  for  laying  out  orna- 
mental grounds. 

We  propose  to  notice  in  this  and  succeed- 
ing papers,  some  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
native  and  exotic,  most  desirable  for  orna- 
mental planting,  confining  our  remarks  to 
those  considerations  which  it  is  presumed 
may  be  of  importance  to  readers  in  general, 
avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  all  technical 
terms,  and  minute  botanical  descriptions,  and 
also  disregarding  all  classification;  since  we 
live  in  a  country  which,  although  prolific  of 
trees  to  grace  the  warmer  seasons  of  the 
year,  has  little  to  relieve  the  dreary  as- 


pect of  winter,  we  therefore  commence  with 
the  Evergreen. 

Abaucabia,  imbrieaia;  the  Chili  Pine. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
is,  certainly,  when  large,  one  of  the  grandest 
objects  in  nature.  In  its  native  mountains 
it  grows  to  the  bight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  with  a  rigid  perpendicular  stem,  and 
wide-spreading  branches,  diq>osed  with  re- 
markable regularity.  Its  leaves,  unlike  those 
of  most  other  conifers,  are  broad  and  lance- 
shaped.  They  are  stiff  and  thickset,  in  spi- 
rals on  the  young  shoots,  are  of  a  yery  dark 
color,  and  remain  green  on  the  branches  and 
stem  for  many  years.  Some  rather  large 
trees  of  this  species  are  to  be  found  at  sev- 
eral places  in  England;  the  climate  there 
seems  to  suit  them  very  well.  It  has  grown 
well  in  most  situations  where  it  has  been 
planted  in  the  United  States;  but  as  the 
young  plants  generally  have  been  raised  un- 
der glass,  and  are,  therefore,  tender,  it  is  best 
to  afford  it  some  slight  protection  for  the 
first  two  or  three  winters.  As  it  prefers  a 
light  soil,  it  should  never  be  planted  in  moist 
or  heavy  ones,  unless  on  artificial  hillocks,  or 
where  the  ground  has  been  well  drained. 

Abies  communis,  or  exctha ;  the  Norway 
Spruce  is  a  native  of  the  coldest  parts  of 
Europe.  Extremely  rapid  in  its  growth,  and 
of  the  hardiest  constitution,  it  there  arrives 
at  gigantic  dimensions,  being  sometimes  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  b  bight,  al- 
ways growing  perfectly  straight  and  upright 
with  horizontal  branehes,  which,  in  open  ex- 
posures, rarely  decay.  It  is  not  uneommon, 
in  Europe,  to  see  very  large  trees  of  this 
species  furnished  with  branches  to  the  ground, 
and  presenting  a  cone  of  dark  green  foliage 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  high.  In  this  coun- 
try, wherever  tried,  it  has  proved  entirely 
hardy.  It  bears  transplanting  yery  we]I» 
and  is,  in  all  respects,  one  of  our  finest  ever- 
greens.   Its  bark,  on  the  young  wood,  is 
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nearly  white.  The  leaves,  four-aided  and 
thickly  set  all  round  the  young  shoots,  always 
stand  singly,  and  without  sheaths  at  their 
bases.  Fine  specimens,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
high,  may  be  seen  at  the  residence  of  Robt. 
Buchanan,  in  Clifton. 

All  Firs  and  dpmces  have  their  leaves 
mgle  and  naked  at  the  base — ^all  Pines  have 
two  or  more  leaves  enclosed  in  a  sort  of 
sheath  at  the  base,  the  number  generally 
being  constant  in  any  species;  thus  the 
White  Pine  always  has  it  leaves  in  banches 
of  five,  the  P.  rigida  in  bunches  of  three,  and 
the  P.  austriaca  in  bunches  of  two.  These 
are  the  most  obvious  distinctions,  as  the 
cones  are  not  often  to  be  seen,  especially  on 
young  trees. 

Anns  nigra;  the  black  Spruce.  This 
line  tree  is'  little,  if  at«ll,  inferior  to  the  Nor- 
way Spruce.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  is  said 
to  attaiq,  in  its  native  localities,  the  hight  of 
seventy  feet  and  upward.  Its  leaves  of  the 
darkest  green,  four-sided,  solitary,  and  rigid, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  deep  red  color  of 
the  bark  on  its  young  shoots,  which  are  much 
stouter,  and  more  erect,  than  in  the  Norway 
Spruce.  Its  leaves  are  also  longer,  and  of 
greatly  darker  eolor.  A  handsome  tree  of 
Abies  nigra,  twelve  feet  high,  and  growing 
well,  is  to  be  seen  at  J.  Hoffner's,  at  Cum- 
minsville. 

Abiss  rubra;  the  red  Spruce,  so  called 
from  the  eolor  of  its  bark,  which,  however, 
is  not  80  red  as  that  of  Abies  nigra.  Its 
leaves  are  also  much  shorter,  more  flat,  and 
of  a  lighter  color,  than  those  of  that  variety. 
In  its  manner  of  growth,  it  strongly  resem- 
bles the  Norway  Spruce,  with  which  it  is  of- 
ten confounded  in  the  nurseries,  but  from 
which  it  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  its 
red  colored  bark,  and  shorter  leaves.  Abies 
rubra  is  one  of  our  handsomest  evergreen 
trees.  It  will  grow  rixty  or  seventy  feet 
high,  and  flourish  in  any  good  soil.  There 
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is  a  fine  young  tree  of  this  variety  fifteen  feet 
high,  at  J.  Hofi'Dcr's. 

Abibs  alba ;  the  white  Spruce.  This  ele- 
gant tree  does  not  grow  as  rapidly,  nor  as 
large,  as  either  Abies  rubra  or  Abies  nigra. 
Its  branches  are  slender,  but  compact,  with 
light  red  bark,  and  short,  silvery,  four-sided 
leaves  crowded  on  the  young  shoots.  It 
grows  to  the  hight  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and 
like  most  of  the  spruces,  it  is  easily  trans- 
planted, and  will  grow  in  good  soil  Like 
them,  too,  its  form  is  conical.  Specimens  of 
Abies  alba  are  to  be  found  at  J.  Hofiher's, 
and  other  places  around  Cincinnati. 

Abies  canadensis;  the  Hemlock  Spruce, 
is  the  Weeping  Willow  of  evergreens.  Its 
drooping  branches,  slender  and  elegant,  give 
it  an  aspect  peculiarly  its  own,  and  remark* 
ably  distinct  from  that  rigid  formality  so 
characteristic  of  the  Pioe  family.  It  grows 
to  the  hight  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  trans- 
plants well,  (when  nursery  grown,)  and  will 
bear  trimming  as  well  as  any  tree,  when  used 
as  a  hedge  or  screen.  It  can  be  grown  under 
the  shade  of  other  trees,  and  it  is  extremely 
hardy.  Very  pretty  specimens  can  be  seen 
at  R.  B.  Bowler's. 

PicsA  peciinata ;  the  Silver  Fir,  becomes 
in  Europe  a  noble  tree,  and,  when  well  estab- 
lished, promises  to  grow  equally  well  here. 
Its  leaves,  about  an  inch  long,  are  flat,  and 
arranged  in  two  rows  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
young  shoot,  having  a  streak  of  silvery  white- 
ness on  each  side  cf  the  midrib,  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf.  It  very  much  resembles 
the  American  Balsam  Fir,  but  its  leaves  are 
longer,  more  flat,  and  more  horisontal.  It 
also  grows  to  be  a  far  larger  tree*  The  Sil- 
ver Fir  grows  but  slowly  when  young;  but, 
like  many  other  tall  growing  trees,  its  vigor 
afterward  makes  amends  for  its  tardy  growth 
in  early  age.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  a 
highly  ornamental  tree.  It  requires  care  in 
transplanting. 
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PiCBA  baUamea;  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  or 
Balsam  Fir,  is,  when  young,  a  rapid  grower, 
and  a  very  beautiful  tree.  As  it  advances  in 
age,  however,  it  generally  loses  its  lower 
branches,  and  it  never  arrives  at  the  same 
size  as  the  Silver  Fir,  which  is  its  superior  in 
every  respect.  The  great  beauty  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  Balsam  Fir,  while  young,  will 
always  make  it  a  favorite  with  those  who  do 
not  plant  for  posterity,  especially  as  it  is  more 
easily  procured  and  cheaper  than  the  Silver 
Fir.    It  requires  care  in  transplanting. 

Pin  us  strobus ;  the  White  Pino,  Weymouth 
Pine,  or  Silver  Pine,  (as  some  people  call  it.) 
This,  the  most  stately  and  beautiful  of  the 
American  Pines,  is  one  of  our  most  orna- 
mental evergreens,  contrasting  well  with 
Spruces  and  other  dark  colored  evergreens, 
as  well  as  with  decidnous  trees.  It  bears 
transplanting  better  than  most  evergreens. 
It  loves  a  rich  soil,  is  a  very  rapid  grower, 
often  making  shoots  of  throe  feet  in  length, 
ftnd  more,  in  a  single  season,  and  when  fully 
grown,  it  frequently  reaches  the  hight  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Its  habit  of  growth 
is  conical,  its  bark  is  smooth,  and,  on  the 
young  wood,  green.  Its  leaves,  four  to  six 
inches  long,  are  slender  and  elegant,  of  a  blue 
green  color,  and  always  in  bunches  of  five. 
Fine  specimens  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high 
may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Hurd's  residence,  east  of 
Walnut  Hills,  and  at  many  other  places  in 
our  neighborhood. 

PiNUS  figida;  the  Pitch  Pine,  Tellow 
Pine,  etc.,  although  inferior  in  siseand  beauty 
to  Strobus,  is,  still,  very  worthy  of  cultiva*- 
tion.  When  grown  in  a  favorable  situation, 
it  is  almost  as  handsome  a  tree  as  P.  austria- 
oa,  now  80  deservedly  popular  here  and  in 
Europe.  P.  rigida  has  a  rough,  reddish  bark. 
Its  leaves  are  in  threes,  are  three  or  four 
inches  long,  upright,  and  of  a  yellowish  green 
•eolor.  This  tree  forms  an  irregular  and 
somewhat  rounded  head,  and  often  loses  its 


lower  branches  as  it  grows  large.  It  grows 
to  the  hight  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  Some 
pretty  trees  of  this  speeies  may  be  seen  mi 
Mr.  Jackson *s  Nursery,  and  a  fine  plant  fif* 
teen  feet  high,  is  thriving  at  W.  Irwin's  place, 
near  Locust  Grove,  where  it  has  been  shel- 
tered by  the  shade  of  a  large  apple  tree, 
which  must  now  be  removed  to  give  it  room 
to  extend  its  branches. 

PiKus  variabilis ;  the  Yellow  Piae,  in  its 
general  appearance  and  the  color  of  its  wood 
and  leaves,  bears  some  resemblance  to  P.  re- 
gida.  It  is,  however,  a  much  smaller  tree, 
seldom  growing  to  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
feet  in  hight.  Its  leaves  are  two  or  three 
inches  long,  slightly  reflexed,  partly  in  twos 
and  threes— a  peculiarity  of  this  Pine.  Its 
growth  is  irregular;  but  it  may  be  made  a 
handsome  tree  by  pmning,  as  it  will  form 
buds  on  almost  any  part  of  the  shoots,  differ*- 
iug  in  that  respect  from  most  other  Pines  and 
Spruces,  which  usually  form  them  in  dusters 
on  the  tops  of  the  young  shoots.  It  will 
grow  in  any  poor  soil ;  but  large  plants  oaa 
not  be  safely  lifted  unless  they  have  been 
frequently  removed  in  previous  years. 

PiNUS  ifiops ;  the  Scrubby  Pine,  or  Jersey 
Pine,  is  a  distorted,  straggling  tree,  seldom 
forty  feet  high,  with  ydlowish  leaves,  about 
two  inches  long,  and  arranged  in  pairs.  It 
is  unworthy  of  general  cultivation,  at  least 
for  ornament.  A  specimen  ten  feet  high  may 
be  seen  on  Mr.  Hofiher*s  grounds. 

PiNUS  syhtstris;  the  Scotch  Fir.  This 
Pine  is  extensively  diffused  through  all  the 
mountain  ranges  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It 
is  extremely  hardy ;  in  whatever  soil  or  situ- 
ation it  has  been  planted  in  this  country,  H 
has  proved  as  sturdy  as  any  of  our  native 
Pines.  It  grows  vigorously,  and  when  at 
maturity,  is  a  fine,  lofty  tree,  seventy  or  ^ghiy 
feet  high,  and  generally  with  a  very  straigbt 
stem.  Its  leaves  are  in  pairs,  slightly  rt- 
flexed,  three  or  four  inches  long,  ami  of  a 
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bright  green  eolor.  The  bark  on  the  young 
shoots,  as  veil  as  the  stem,  is  generally  of  a 
cinnamon  red  eolor. 

PxNUS  ausiriaca ;  the  black  Austrian  Pine, 
is  a  native  of  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  in  pairs 
four  to  six  inches  long,  straight,  upright,  and 
of  a  dark  green  color.  It  is  a  rapid  grower, 
close  headed  and  symmetrical,  and  one  of  our 


very  finest  ornamental  evergreens.  It  is  also 
quite,  hardy.  A  handsome  specimen  twelve 
feet  high  and  eight  feet  in  spread  of  branches, 
is  growing  at  Cumminsville,  on  Hoffner's 
place.  Smaller  ones  may  be  seen  at  Mount 
Storm,  the  residence  of  R.  P.  Bowler. 

M.  Kellt. 

(XO    BE  CONTIXiUED.) 
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ZrOTZCBS   OF   PUBLICATIONS. 


A  PmAcncAL  Tekatibs  on  the  Constraction,  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilation  of  Hot-Hoases,  etc.,  etc. — 
by  Rob*t.  B.  Lenchara.  W.  H.  Moore  &  Co., 
Main  islreet,  Cincinnati. 

This  valuable  work  should  have  received  a 
more  extended  notice  in  this  Number  of  the 
Review,  but  has  been  necessarily  postponed. 

EssATS  on  the  Cattivation  of  the  Tea  Plant  in  the 
United  Statea— by  Janias  Smith,  LU  D. 

Our  kind  friend,  H.  P.  Btrah,  of  the  Lou- 
isville Journal,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send 
this  pamphlet,  for  which  I  have  been  looking 
with  great  interest.  It  is  a  subject  of  impor- 
tance, and  shall  be  analytically  presented  to 
the  readers  of  the  periodical. 

f9*Tbe  HonTicuLTUEiST,  by  A.  J.  Down- 
ing, has  reached  the  Editor's  table,  with  a 
cheering  salutation  to  his  young  kinsman,  for 
which  he  feels  much  indebted,  and  hopes  one 
day  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  extending  the 
acquaintance  in  a  more  personal  manner. — 
The  February  number  is,  as  usual,  full  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  matter.  Will  not  the 
Publisher  have  the  kindness  to  put  it  up  in 
the  general  package  for  this  Post  Office? — 
this  number  was  much  injured  by  wet  on  its 
transit.  Does  Mr.  Downing  receive  my  ex- 
change addressed  to  Albany? 

jgSrTbe  Albany  Cultivatob  for  Febru- 
ary, makes  a  eood  appearance,  as  it  always 
does.  The  Chemical  papers  of  the  State 
Chemist,  J.  H.  Salisbury,  are  valuable  con- 
tributions to  this  excellent  Periodical. 

Maqaziiic  Of  Haa'riovL'itJM :  C.  M.  Hovey,  Boston. 
No.  CXCIV— Febraary,  1851. 

This  monthly,  from  its  number  quoted 
above,  is  truly  of  the  ancient  regime — quite 
an  antiquity,  and  a  very  encouraging  pros- 
pect for  a  new  beginner,  is  the  possibility  of 
so  extended  an  existence  in  the  editorial  ca- 


reer, from  which  croakers  would  persuade  a 
beginner  that  starvation  must  drive  any  as- 
pirant in  less  than  a  year.  Do  not  believe 
any  such  alarmists,  while  the  mystic  num- 
bers CXCIV  are  before  you!  Perseverance 
is  a  capital  lesson,  for  which  I  shall  thank 
you,  Mr.  Hovey. 

Allow  me  to  remind  you,  however,  that  the 
very  interesting  number  before  me  is  acci- 
dentally here,  as  you  mailed  a  duplicate  to 
our  Horticultural  Society.  Be  so  kind  as  to 
place  me  on  your  Exchange  list,  and  send  me 
the  back  numbers  of  the  current  volume. 
Nbw  England  Farmxr,  Boiton. 

This  excellent  Agricultural  paper  reaches 
my  table  regularly,  and  is  always  welcome. 
It  contains  much  valuable  information  upon 
Horticulture  and  Pomology,  which  is  of  great 
interest,  and  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Cole  are 
worth  having. 

FluiRiK  Farmer,  Chicajro.    February,  1851. 

This  cheerful  voice  from  the  Western  plains 
is  always  marked  by  something  racy.  The 
Osage  Orange  and  Hedge  question,  in  gen- 
eral, appears  to  be  exciting  some  discussion 
in  that  region.  Having  given  the  readers  of 
the  Review  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Hedg- 
ing, and  believing  that  hedges  are  able  to  de- 
fend themselves,  the  spicy  article  yclept  Bois 
d'abch-i-ana,  is  reproduced  without  fear. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  **  Be  view" 
can  occasionally  furnish  an  acceptable  arti- 
cle for  the  northern  region. 

Omo  AoRicvi/ivRXiT-— Monthly ;  ^  per  year :  Tlf« 
fin,  Seneca  co.,  O.,  by  Dr.  Sprague. 

If  Ohio  were  once  filled  with  farmers  who 
were  ignorant,  because  they  could  not  reach 
books  and  science,  they  can  no  longer  have 
any  excuse— Professors  and  learned  Doctors 
having  come  to  the  rescue,  and  nobly  devoted 
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their  time,  labor,  knowledge  and  talents,  to 
enlighten  the  sons  of  the  soil,  and  that  too  at 
the  cheapest  possible  rates. 

Here  is  another  laborer  entering  the  fertile 
field — the  third  periodical  devoted  ezclosiTely 
to  the  agricaltural  interests  of  our  glorious 
agricultural  State,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  farmers  will  only  appreciate  the  efforts 
that  are  making  in  their  behalf. 

Dr.  Spragub  leads  off  in  fine  style — ^his 
work  is  highly  creditable  to  the  fertile  county 
whence  it  emanates,  and  will  be  gladly  re* 
ceived  as  an  exchange  for  our  mutual  benefit. 

Horticultural  Adyertiser.    E.  C.  Frost,  Catha- 
rine, Chemung  co.  (N.  York)  anoual — ^folio. 

This  namesake  quite  startled  the  Editor  of 
the  Western  Horticultural  Advertiser  by  ma- 
king its  appearance  in  the  field  as  an  oppo- 
nent and  namesake.  But  a  closer  inspection 
shows  him  to  be  a  shrewd  nurseryman,  who 


is  so  large  an  advertiser  as  to  require  a  folia 
for  himself. 

Allow  the  suggestion  to  be  made,  with  all 
diffidence,  that  a  page  of  the  Western  Horti- 
cultural Advertiser  would  be  a  capital  place 
for  his  card — and  could  be  well  distributed 
for  him  among  the  very  readers  who  should 
be  reached  by  his  offers  of  nursery  stock. 
Consider  the  proposition,  Brother  Frost,  and 
others,  Nurserymen  and  Gardeners,  East, 
North,  West  and  South— for  The  Westxbn 
Horticultural  Advertiser  is  blown  by  ev- 
ery wind — its  16,000  leaves  may  reach  every 
county  in  the  government. 

Valley  Farmer,  St.  Louia,  Mo. 

Welcome,  my  western  friends — continue  to 
reciprocate  favorsr-we  have  our  several  fields 
to  till — and  may  be  of  mutual  advantage  to 
each  other. 


NATZVB  0RAPB8-FOR  THE  TABLE  AND  FOR  WIKE. 


The  season  is  approaching  when  I  shall  be 
desirous  of  obtaining  cuttings  of  all  new  na- 
tive grapes  of  fine  quality.  The  Fox  and 
Winter  grape,  Scuppernpng  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Muscadine  of  the  Mississippi,  are 
not  desirable;  nor  any  vine  that  is  not  a 
good  bearer.  I  last  spring  grafted  fifly  three, 
and  the  spring  before  twenty-four  varieties  of 
native  grapes,  and  had  many  of  them  to  bear 
fruit  the  first  season.  Four  of  them  promised 
to  be  of  good  quality.  One  from  Arkansas 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  Catawba. 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  person  know- 
ing of  any  new  fine  grapes,  to  drop  me  a  line, 
and  send  me  some  cuttings.  The  cuttings  to 
be  of  the  wood  of  last  year.  The  expense  of 
transportation  will  be  no  object,  as  a  variety 
may  be  sent  me  worth  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  United  States.  The  outtings  will  keep 
best  packed  in  green  moss.  Where  no  other 
method  of  conveyance  can  be  had,  if  the 
^ape  is  of  superior  quality,  a  few  grafts  may 
be  sent  me  by  mail,  between  four  damp  news- 
papers, and  a  very  small  quantity  of  fine 
green  moss  might  be  put  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  grafts.  Cut  them  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  above  an  eye,  and  three  inches  below  it. 
I  will  engage  to  have  fruit  from  them  next 
fall.  In  ninety-nine  oases  in  one  hundred, 
the  Fox  grape  can  be  of  no  value.    Tho 


bunches  are  small,  pulp  hard,  skin  thick,  and 
the  berries  drop  from  the  vine  as  fast  as  they 
ripen.  To  this  rule  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tions; and  the  grape,  free  from  these  defects, 
and  of  fair  quality  for  table  use,  may  be 
valuable  to  give  aroma  and  flavor  to  grapes 
deficient  in  these  requisites. 

We  are  indebted  to  Major  Adlum  for  tho 
introduction  of  the  Catawba  grape.  For  the 
table  it  is  of  fine  quality,  and  for  wine  has 
no  superior  in  Europe.  This  grape  will  be 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  United  States, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  grapes  of  equal  value 
are  yet  to  be  found.  But  we  have  much  yet 
to  learn  in  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Should 
a  valuable  grape  be  sent,  precisely  of  the 
same  character,  by  a  dozen  persons,  my  obli* 
gations  will  not  be  lessened.  Any  grape 
equal  to  the  Catawba,  or  Isabella,  as  a  table 
grape,  is  desirable.  I  am  now  trenching  and 
benching  twenty  acres  on  which  to  plant  new 
varieties,  and  raise  seedlings  from  our  best 
native  grapes. 

If  the  wild  hills  of  California  be  as  rich 
in  grapes  as  in  gold  dust,  Jerseyman  though 
I  am,  I  shall  be  more  gratified  to  receive  a 
grape  cutting,  than  the  largest  lump  of  gold 
that  region  has  ever  produced. 

N.  LONGWORTB. 

Cin,  Com.,  Feb,  5. 
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Some  of  the  readers  of  this  periodical  may 
possibly  consider  that  too  mach  space  is  de- 
voted to  the  subject  ia  hand.  All  who  appre- 
ciate delieioas  fruit  will  unite  with  the  Editor 
in  desiring  knowledge  respecting  the  habits 
of  this  insect,  if  we  can  obtain  it. 

Thifl  we  have  offered  to  us  by  a  most 
acute  observer,  one  of  the  best  entomologists 
in  the  country,  one  to  whom  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  already  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  her  published  observations  re- 
specting destructive  insects. 

To  this  is  appended  a  letter  from  a  St. 
Louis  subscriber,  which  contains  some  excel- 
lent suggestions,  though  the  Editor  will  not 
indorse  all  his  theories,  some  of  them  having 
already  been  disproved  in  these  pages. 

Germaniawn,  Pa.,  February^  1851. 

I  send  to  you,  my  kind  friend,  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  plum  Curoulio  as  I  have  known  it 
for  years,  and  can  answer  for  the  truth  of 
every  word.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  pub- 
lish it  in  your  excellent  Beview,  it  is  at  your 
service;  but  should  you  think  enough  has 
been  said  on  the  subject,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  its  being  converted  into 
candle-lighters,  it  will  thus  enlighten  some 
body,  if  it  do  not  the  wise  ones  of  the  field 
and  garden. 

I  hope  soon  to  send  you  the  pest  of  our 
potato  fields,  the  Bantus  trinotatus,  another 
Curculio,  that  I  wish  you  to  look  out  for ; 
it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  rot  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, though  Entomologists  deny  that  it 
cauies  the  rot^  for  this  reason,  that  it  has 
never  been  discovered  before ;  while  they  as- 
sure me  that  the  vines  and  potatoes  have 
been  thoroughly  examined — now  **if  they 
have  been  thoroughly  ezamined,^^  why  was  it 
left  for  me  to  discover  the  habits  of  the  in- 
sect, whioh  they  all  acknowledge  I  have  done. 

Will  you  not  help  me  in  this  matter,  and 


try  to  find  out  for  me  whether  such  an  insect 
is  to  be  found  in  your  region.  I  mean  after  I 
send  you  its  history  and  habitat. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,        M.  H.  M. 

To  THB  Editor  :  On  looking  over  the  long 
list  of  interesting  articles  in  your  Review, 
I  have  seen  none  that  have  given  me  more 
pleasure  than  those  on  the  Curculio,  its  habits 
and  destruction ;  and  I  now  offer  my  mite  to 
the  mass  of  valuable  matter  already  collected, 
hoping  that  the  following  brief  history  of  the 
insect  in  its  different  stages  of  existence  may 
relieve  the  subject  of  some  of  its  embarrass* 
ments,  and  save  much  time  and  useless  ex- 
periment. 

The  Plum  curculio  (^RhyTiehanus  nenu* 
phatf  Harris,)  may  be  found  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  March  in  Pennsylvania,  and  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  August,  generally  on  the 
ground  near  firuit  trees,  frequently  slowly 
crawling  up  the  trunks,  or  hid  under  the  bark, 
or  in  crevices  and  dark  hiding  holes  on  or 
near  the  trees;  when  touched,  or  when  the 
tree  is  violently  shaken,  they  feign  death,  draw 
their  legs  close  to  their  bodies  and  drop  to 
the  earth,  where  they  remain  as  long  as  they 
suppose  themselves  observed. 

The  evening  and  early  morning  are  best 
suited  to  their  labors,  though  I  have  found 
them  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  both  at  work 
and  on  the  wing. 

The  female  begins  her  work  of  destruction 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  boring  a  semi- 
circular hole  with  her  proboscis,  in  which  she 
deposits  her  egg,  and  then  closes  the  hole  by 
pressing  the  skin  of  the  fruit  down  again  with 
her  proboscis,  thus  effectually  securing  the 
egg  from  rain  or  external  injury;  she  de- 
posits but  one  egg  in  a  plum,  but  visits  all 
within  her  reach,  until  her  whole  store  ot 
eggs  is  disposed  of — she  then  falls  to  the 
earth  and  soon  dies.     The  hatching  of  the 
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eggs  is  bastoned  or  retarded,  ia  accordance  I  newly  fallen  fruit  in  glass  jars  that  bad  pre- 
with  the  season: — if   warm,   a  few  days   viously  been  nearly  filled  with  eartb,   and 


saffices  to  bring  tbem  into  life — ^if  cold,  tbeir 
development  is  retarded. 

WhUe  young,  tbe  grubs  feed  in  tbo  pulpy 
portion  of  tbe  fruit,  where  they  do  but  little 
injury  to  its  growth,  but  as  they  adyance  to 
maturity,  and  it  is  necessary  to  tbeir  future 
existence  that  they  should  be  near  the  earth, 
they  approach  the  stem,  and  by  cutting  off 
the  free  circulation  of  sap,  cause  the  stem  to 
wither,  when  plum  and  grub  fall  to  the  ground. 
At  this  stage  of  their  existence,  their  lives 
depend  upon  their  being  able  to  reach  their 
earthy  shelter  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
for  both  sun  and  rain  are  fatal  to  them,  but 
they  will  pass  through  lime,  salt,  ashes,  guano, 
etc.,  without  injury  to  their  tough  coats. 

If  it  be  early  in  the  season,  the  grubs  re- 
main near  the  surface,  choosing  a  moist  lump 
of  hard  earth,  they  hollow  out  a  round  cell, 
large  enough  to  move  about  in  comfortably; 
this  they  make  perfectly  smooth,  then  plaster 
it  by  rubbing  their  bodies  incessantly  against 
tbe  sides  of  the  cell,  until  it  is  polished ;  when 
this  is  done  they  remain  quiet,  having  provi* 
ded  a  habitation  exactly  suited  to  their  wants. 
They  now  want  no  food,  but  require  perfect 
repose  while  their  limbs  are  gradually  becom* 
ing  matured,  and  this  is  a  habitation  that  will 
equally  protect  them  from  evaporation  and 
superfluous  moisture. 

The  grubs  remain  in  their  cells  from  four 
days  to  six  monlhSy  according  to  the  time  of 
year ;  if  they  be  from  the  early  fiillen  fruit, 
the  time  of  change  varies  from  four  days  to 
two  weeks,  and  so  on  during  the  fruit  season, 
but  those  from  the  last  crop  will  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  earth  and  remain  unchanged 
in  the  larva  state  until  spring,  when  they 
ehange  to  pupse,  and  in  a  few  days  take  the 
perfect  form  and  appear  above  ground  to  be- 
gin their  work  of  destruction. 


covering  the  fruit  with  damp  moss,  and  then 
pasting  paper  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  insect.  In  two  in- 
stances the  grubs  formed  tbeir  cells  against 
the  sides  of  the  jar,  thus  enabling  me  to  watck 
them  through  their  entire  transformation. 

There  are  generally  three  generations  of 
Curculio,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  R.  ne-. 
nuphar  in  a  year,  and  as  they  are  equally  fond 
of  the  peach  and  apricot,  it  is  clearly  the  in" 
terest  of  all  lovers  of  fruit,  to  join  in  a  general 
war  of  extermination,  and  as  this  is  best  done 
while  the  grub  is  in  the  plum,  a  daily  shaking 
of  tbe  trees  is  absolutely  neeessary,  and  a 
careful  gathering  of  all  the  fallen  fruit ;  nor 
should  your  solicitude  rest  here,  for  if  tbe 
fruit  be  thrown  aside,  without  being  crushed 
or  scalded,  the  grubs  will  make  tlieir  escape 
and  lire  as  securely  by  the  side  of  a  road,  or 
under  the  floor  of  a  pig  pen,  as  under  their 
native  tree.        Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  H.  M. 


>•»> 


8t.  Louis,  Fsbmarf,  1851. 

Mb.  Editor:  By  inserting  the  following 
you  may  perhaps  save  some  one  the  time,  ex- 
pense and  disappointment  I  have  experienced 
in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  in  following  out 
the  hundred  and  one  remedies  in  guarding 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Curculio. 

Last  year  I  varied  my  mode  of  warfare  by 
spreading  a  thick  coat  of  cement  on  the 
ground,  under  thirty-five  plum  trees,  extend* 
ing  it  to  the  full  sice  of  the  top  of  the  tree. 
As  soon  as  the  plum  made  its  appearance 
from  the  blossom,  say  about  the  10th  of  May, 
I  commenced  jarring  the  trees  every  morning 
and  evening,  and  continued  to  do  so,  until 
the  1st  of  August,  and  as  the  insects  fell 
upon  the  cement,  killed  them.    The  first 


three  weeks,  the  average  number  was  not  fiur 
These  facts  were  ascertained  by  placing  from  fifty  per  day.    From  tbe  1st  of  June  to 
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the  2OU1,  nmAj  <mt  kandied  per  4ej;  after 

which  tuM  tbej  gradiully  diaiiuBbed. 

Now  for  the  result:  Fron  the  thirty-five 
plum  treea^  conprising  fifteen  choice  Tvieiies, 
I  sared  only  about  two  boahela. 

It  18  argued  by  many,  that  this  insect  has 
great  iostioetive  poweis»  and  will  not  deposit 
its  eggs  where  the  fallen  fruit  is  likely  to 
encounter  a  payement. 

I  know  nothing  about  your  eastern  or  north- 
em  Curculio,  but  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, no  such  repugnance  is  felt  or  known  by 
this  insect  in  Missouri,  and  further,  that  no 
pavement  ever  invented,  where  Curculios  are 
numerous,  will  guard  against  their  attacks, 
unless  extended  to  every  fruit  tree  in  the 
garden  or  orchard.  It  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  and  habits  of  this  insect,  to 
suppose  that  paving  under  a  few  trees  will 
protect  the  fruit,  while  others,  near  by,  are 
unpaved,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  cur- 
culio  attacks  nearly  every  description  of  fruit. 
The  nectarine  and  plum  are  their  favorites, 
but  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  apricot,  cherry  and 
grape,  are  all  subject  to  their  attacks,  and  all 
serve  absolutely  as  a  means  of  reproduction. 

I  have  taken  the  above  mentioned  fruits 
separately,  placed  each  in  different  boxes  of 
earth,  and  from  four  to  six  weeks  the  change 
from  the  larva  to  the  perfect  Curculio  would 
be  complete. 

There  are  three  distinct  species  of  this  in- 
sect, one  smaller,  and  the  other  larger,  than 
the  plum  Curculio.  The  small  one  is  nearly 
round,  about  half  the  size  of  the  plum  Curcu- 
lio, and  is  mostly  found  upon  grapes.  The 
other  is  full  half  a  size  larger,  with  a  smooth 
shell  and  not  near  so  numerous  as  either  of 
the  other  kinds.  Both  of  these  insects,  in- 
stead of  making  the  well  known  crescent 
mark  of  the  plum  Cnroulio,  perforate  the  fruit 
hy  boring  a  small  round  hole,  in  which  they 
deposit  their  eggs  with  the  same  certainty  of 
destroying  it,  as  the  plum  Curculio. 

During  the  time  of  jarring  the  trees^  not  a 


,  day  pasMd  without  finding  more  or  less  of 
the  two  new  species  above  described,  in  about 
the  following  proportion.  Plum  Curculio  25, 
Small  do,  8,  Large  do.  3. 

At  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  by  watch* 
ing  their  movements  patiently,  large  numbers 
will  be  seen  emerging  from  the  ground,  and 
after  surveying  their  position,  will  follow  the 
instinct  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them, 
by  crawling  up  the  tree  instead  of  flying. 
I  have  often  checked  their  progress  in  this 
way,  by  putting  a  thick  pieco  of  pasteboard 
around  the  tree  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
funnel,  but  their  wings  were  soon  brought 
into  requisition  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
They  can  apparently  fly  a  great  distance,  and 
in  high  winds,  are  blown  in  every  direction, 
for  after  such  winds,  I  have  often  found  them 
in  different  rooms,  in  the  first  and  second 
story  of  the  house. 

Your  readers  will  naturally  say,  all  this  is 
very  well,  but  give  us  a  remedy  that  will 
effectually  guard  against  the  enemy. 

I  can  safely  say,  there  is  a  remedy,  and  a 
philosophical  one,  which,  if  faithfully  carried 
out,  wQl  insure  good  ciiops  of  fruit  so  far  as 
Curculio  are  concerned.  First,  then,  cut  off 
all  means  of  reproduction  by  picking  up  eve* 
ry  description  of  fallen  fruit  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  subjecting  it  to  some  pro« 
cess  that  will  effectually  destroy  grub  or  larva. 

No  advantage  will  be  derived  from  this  pro- 
cess the  first  year,  for  the  Curculio  is  already 
in  the  ground ;  but  the  satisfaction  of  having 
a  good  crop  of  plums  the  second  year,  will 
well  repay  for  all  the  trouble  of  picking  up  the 
fallen  fruit. 

I  have  studied  the  character  and  habits  of 
this  insect  for  the  last  ten  years— have  watch* 
ed  its  movements  for  days  and  weeks-^have 
tried  every  remedy  published  in  the  different 
agricultural  and  horticultural  works,  all  of 
which  have  totally  failed,  excepting  jarring 
the  trees,  and  paving,  and  these  have  only 
proved  partially  successful. 
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By  piokiog  np  every  desoripdoQ  of  fallen 
fruit,  no  possible  means  are  left  for  them  to 
perpetuate  their  species.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  means  has  ever  yet  been  discovered, 
that  the  Curculio  can  in  any  other  way  pro- 
pagate its  species,  than  by  depositing  its  eggs 
in  some  description  of  fruit,  and  whatever  fruit 
that  may  be,  it  must  come  in  contact  with  the 
earth  in  such  a  manner  that  the  grub  can  es- 
cape, and  bury  itself  beneath  the  surface. 

No  one  can  reasonably  expect  to  be  entire- 
ly exempt  from  this  insect,  as  long  as  their 
neighbors  are  troubled  with  them,  for  some 
few  will  fly,  or  be  blown  into  the  trees  under 


any  and  every  circumstance,  unless  completely 
shielded  by  some  covering,  or  net  work. 

The  most  complete  and  aoourate  descrip- 
tion of  this  insect,  according  to  my  own 
observations,  has  been  given  by  M.  H.  Simp*- 
son  of  Massachusetts,  in  th«  June  number 
of  Downing's  Horticulturist  for  1850. 

In  this  communication  a  remedy  was  given 
to  guard  against  the  Curculio,  which  proved 
eminently  successful  with  Mr.  Simpson  and  a 
Mr.  Toung  of  Kentucky,  viz:  syringing  the 
trees  with  lime  water.  This  remedy  I  have 
never  tried.        Very  respectfully, 

A  SUBSCBIBBK. 


KITCmSN  OARDBK— HERBS. 


In  this  age  of  the  world,  cultivators  rarely 
grow  any  thing  that  is  not  substantial  and 
requisite  for  our  necessary  wants :  they  have 
too  little  regard  for  the  aditamenta.  How 
different  is  this  from  the  variety  of  Nature's 
ordering  I  She  provides  vegetables  for  the 
support  of  the  animal  frame,  good  and  excel- 
lent in  their  way;  but  she  also  attends  to  the 
refinements  of  our  appetites,  and  gives  us 
racy  and  spicy  articles  as  condiments  to  the 
plainer  and  more  substantial  diet.  Why  are 
these  so  rare  in  our  gardens  7  It  appears  to 
me  that  they  are  neglected  because  they  are 
not  known,  for  they  have  but  to  be  seen  and 
tasted  to  be  appreciated.  Who  would  ever 
again  desire  to  eat  many  vegetables  cooked 
alone,  after  they  had  eaten  them  properly 
combined  with  some  of  the  aromatic  herbs  ? 
The  combination  renders  them  not  only  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  more  acceptable 
to  the  stomach,  and  hence  more  digestible. 
Too.  often,  however,  even  in  the  families  of 
the  wealthy,  we  find  a  lamentable  ignorance 
of  the  importance  of  these  combinations. 

Cabbage,  Okra,  Carrots,  Squashes,  etc.,  all 
very  nutritious  vegetables,  are  too  flat  and 
insipid,  if  prepared  alone;  but  become  very 


acceptable,  if  warmed  up  by  the  combination 
of  some  of  the  aromatic  herbs. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Herbs  is  veiy  sim- 
ple; they  require  little  space,  and  no  more 
attention  than  other  things.  They  are  at 
command  every  day  in  the  year,  either  green 
or  dry,  and  embrace  a  great  variety,  firom  the 
simplest  condiment  to  the  active  articles  in 
the  drug  store.  I  shall  only  mention  a  few 
which  should  be  grown  and  used  by  every 
body  with  vegetables. 

Eosemary,  Rosfiiarinus  officinalis,  a  dwarf, 
shrubby  evergreen  perennial.  Of  its  three 
varieties,  the  common,  mentioned  above,  is  the 
most  desirahle;  it  is  warm  and  high  flavored. 

Another  is  common  Thyme,  Thymus  t;u/- 
gariSf  and  the  Lemon  Thyme,  Thymus  cilri" 
odorus,  both  of  which  are  so  common  that 
every  body  knows  them;  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  them  more  universally  applied; — 
they  are  agreeable  in  stuffings  and  in  soups. 

Winter  Savory,  Saiuren  moniana,  is  a  very 
dwarf  evergreen  perennial ;  Summer  Savory, 
S.  hortensis,  is  an  annual;  both  are  valuable 
for  their  excellent  flavor;  the  latter  shodd 
be  out  when  in  flower,  and  dried. 

Marjoram,  of  three  speoieSt  is  a  very  warm 
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stomachic  of  great  Talue  for  its  fine  flavor,  and 
may  be  applied  to  many  dishes  with  adyantago. 
One  of  the  very  best  herbs  is  the  Taragon 
or  Esteragon,  ArUmtsia  dracunculus.  It 
is  an  herbaeeons  perennial,  and  so  hot  that  a 
little  will  suffice.  It  may  be  dried,  or  steeped 
in  Tinegar,  to  qualify  it  for  salad  dressings, 
for  which  it  is  so  much  esteemed.  I  recom- 
mend this  herb  especially,  as  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  many  dishes.  It  should  be  cut  when 
in  blossom,  if  dried  for  winter  use. 


The  different  kinds  of  Mint  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  notice.  Tbere  are  two 
kinds  of  Basil  which  are  powerfully  aromatic 
annuals,  and  require  some  care  to  grow  them. 
Sage,  Hyssop,  Dill,  Coriander,  Marygold, 
Parsley  and  others  might  be  mentioned,  and 
may  claim  our  attention  at  another  time. 
The  Herbs  are  a  neglected  race,  and  should 
be  noticed. 

Jakes  Stxwa&t. 

Memphi9,  Tenn.,  February,  1851. 


HOT-BBDS. 


FoKCiNo  vegetables  is  a  very  necessary 
process  in  this  climate,  where  the  late  frosts 
and  cold  wet  weather  are  always  liable  to  in- 
jure the  many  tender  young  vegetables  which 
are  so  desirable  for  our  tables;  and  by  this 
means,  with  proper  management,  we  may 
have  the  plants  well  grown,  and  ready  for  set- 
ting out  in  the  open  ground  in  May,  instead 
of  then  only  sowing  the  seeds. 

This  forcing  process  may  be  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  plants,  and  is  constantly  in 
use  among  our  sagacious  market  gardeners, 
who  furnish  us  with  so  bountiful  a  supply  of 
the  finest  salads,  radishes,  etc.,  etc.,  tbrough- 
oat  inclement  winter  and  spring  months,  that 
our  market  is  noted  among  travelers  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  The  amateur 
may  wish  to  know  how  to  force  a  few  early 
▼egetables,  and  without  some  knowledge  and 
constant  exercise  of  common  sense,  he  will 
surely  fail. 

The  following  admirably  sensible  remarks 
upon  the  construction  and  management  of 
Hot- Beds,  are  from  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful growers  of  vegetables  as  well  as  of  exotic 
flowering  plants.  Anihont  PpsirrxB  is  as 
well  known  for  his  beautiful  Salads,  Cauli- 
flowers, and  other  vegetables,  as  for  his  fra- 
grant Hyacinths,  and  Hoses,  and  beautiful 


Camellias,    Azaleas,   Cinerarias,  and    other 
green-house  and  garden  favorites. — En.  Bxv. 

Hot-Beds  may  be  made  at  any  time 
through  the  winter  or  early  spring,  according 
to  the  object  you  have  in  view.  It  is  still 
time  for  the  private  gardener  to  start  his 
beds,  and  I  will  tell  him  how  to  do  it. 

First-^as  to  the  manure.  This  should  be 
fresh  horse  dung,  with  plenty  of  straw. 
Throw  it  down  in  a  pile,  and  let  it  pass 
through  its  first  heat  or  fermentation.  Some 
persons  fork  it  over  with  a  great  deal  of  care, 
and  turn  it  several  times,  which  makes  a  more 
lasting  bed ;  but  we  can  keep  up  the  heat  by 
linings  around  outside,  and  this  will  be  found 
to  be  the  cheaper  plan. 

The  Frame  may  be  made  by  nailing  four 
boards  together,  the  ends  being  sloped  from 
the  back  to  the  front,  so  as  to  give  the  sash 
about  one  foot  fall  in  six  feet.  Tbere  must 
be  cross  ties  every  three  feet  to  fit  the  joints 
between  the  sash,  which  rest  upon  them. 

Instead  of  nailing  the  boards  together,  I 
frequently  set  up  posts,  four,  or,  better,  six 
inches  square,  of  the  bight  I  want  my  beds, 
and  nail  on  cheap  boards,  lining  inside  and  out- 
side, and  fill  in  between  with  manure.  In 
making  up  a  bed,  I  sometimes  dig  out  the 
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ground  a  foot  or  so,  if  I  wkh  to  make  a  very 
thick  bed,  for  cucumbers,  or  any  thing  that 
requires  great  heat;  but  the  beds  are  gen* 
erally  placed  on  the  level  ground,  and  are  not 
nore  than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high. 

The  Soil  should  have  been  kept  under 
shelter  so  as  to  be  dry.  This  I  consider  very 
important,  as  many  plants  will  otherwise  suf- 
fer from  damp  and  mildew.  This  should  be 
plaeed  upon  the  dung,  and  within  the  frame, 
after  the  first  heat  has  passed,  and  it  should 
be  brought  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible, 
especially  in  front.  Bo  not  sow  any  seeds 
until  the  first  heat  has  been  spent — this  may 
be  a  week  or  longer. 

'.  Lining  or  renewing  a  hot-bed  is  simply 
the  application  of  fresh,  hot  manure  around 
the  outside.  By  this  means,  any  amount  of 
heat  may  be  produced  and  kept  up  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  plants.  I 


The  sdection  of  the  Soih  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  I  find  the  most  oonTeniait 
size  is  six  feet  three  inches  long,  by  three  feet 
wide.  The  glass  may  be  eight  by  ten,  oTt 
still  better  and  stronger,  eight  by  six  inehea. 
This  form  and  size  is  the  most  easily  handled. 

Covering  the  beds  at  night,  is  quite  neces- 
sary in  cold  weather,  as  the  heat  escapes  Tery 
freely.  The  best  and  cheapest  mats  are 
home-made,  and  formed  of  rye  straw  tied  to« 
gether  with  strong  strings  by  a  very  simple 
plan — ^which  is  easier  to  show  than  to  tell. 
These  mats  are  very  easily  rolled  up  and  ta- 
ken off  in  the  morning  to  let  the  sun  shine 
on  the  plants,  and  at  night  they  are  very 
quickly  thrown  on  to  the  frames  and  unrolled. 

Air  is  necessary  to  all  growing  plants,  and 
must  be  admitted  by  raising  the  sash — little 
blocks  should  be  placed  under  one  end  of  the 
sashes  whenever  the  weather  will  admit. 


EDITORIAL   NOTICES. 


To  Readers  and  Correapondenta. 

Tou  must  excuse  the  additional  amount  of 
printed  paper  sent  you  this  month,  for  in 
spite  of  the  increased  size  of  the  Review, 
several  articles,  prepared  and  printed  for  this 
number,  have  been  unavoidably  set  aside 
to  give  place  for  other  matter,  which  it  was 
essential  to  have  inserted.  Some  valuable 
communications  are  also  retained  and  Re- 
views withheld:  indeed,  it  is  a  subject  of 
congratulation,  that  so  many  kind  friends 
have  nibbed  their  pens  in  the  cause  of  west- 
ern horticulture,  and  that  a  good  supply  of 
matter  is  on  hand  for  future  .numbers.  Still 
the  question  has  been  asked,  why  do  we  not 
hear  from  certain  other  giants  of  the  west  ? 
Echo  answers — (not  the  Editor) :  he  has  ap- 
pealed to  them  and  continues  to  do  so,  and 
trusts  that  they  will  show  their  strength. 
Communications  are  always  gladly  received, 
but  the  earlier  they  are  sent  in,  the  greater 


the  prospect  of  their  appearanee  in  an  early 
number. 

One  more  subject  is  feelingly  brought  be- 
fore you — all  of  you  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  great  West,  or  a  pride  in  western  enter- 
prise. Do  you  wish  to  ie€  this  icork  iuslain" 
edf  If  80,  bestir  yourselves  in  its  behalf, 
not  on  my  account,  but  your  own.  Let  eve* 
ry  man  who  feels  this  pride  exert  himself  to 
procure  fiist  subscribers,  and  help  to  swell 
the  list  to  five  thousand,  so  as  to  sustain  the 
undertaking.  There  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  ten  thousand  copies  issued. 
All  are  requested  to  aet  as  as  agents. 


%  •»»  • 


Answem  to  Correapondento. 

T.  A.,  Miss.  Iron  Rafters,  such  as  are 
used  in  Mr.  Resor's  greenhouse,  cost  five  and 
a  half  cents  per  lb.,  if  cast  with  the  patterns 
already  made;  length  fourteen  feet  or  less. 
The  weight  of  the  full  length  is  twenty-four 
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poands,  or  ftbottt,  onepoood  aadseTen-tentfas 
per  foot.  The  rafters  are  placed  seven  incbes 
apart,  and  the  glass  is  cut  seven  inches  bj 
ten.  Hartley's  rolled  glass  may  be  bad  of 
any  size  and  shape,  from  Liverpool. 

Catawba  Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings,  S. 
B.,  Neio  York, — Fine,  strong  two-year  old 
plants  may  be  bad  here  at  ^40  per  tboosand, 
and  such  are  much  better  for  traDsportation 
than  yearling  plants,  which  are  too  feeble  to 
bear  a  long  journey ;  the  latter  may  be  bad 
for  $20  per  thousand.  Isabella  vines  arc 
scarce,  and  command  a  higher  rate ;  they  are 
sold  by  the  small  quantity  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  piece.  Herbemont  and  Missouri  are 
also  in  demand,  and  at  high  prices.  Catawba 
cuttings  may  purchased  at  from  two  to  five 
dollars  per  thousand. 

J.  O'D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  is  informed 
that  good  gardeners  receive  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  their  services  in  Cincinnati  and  other 
western  cities,  provided,  always,  the  parties 
can  bring  good  recommendations  of  charac- 
ter and  qualification,  and  especially  a  modi- 
cum of  that  vulgar  article,  common  sense, 
which  is  here  considered  an  essential  commo- 
dity in  a  gardener's  composition. 

W.  B.,  Lexington,  Ay.-— Well  may  you 
ask,  why  do  not  some  of  our  cultivators 
about  Cincinnati  take  up  the  glove  and  reply 
to  your  queries  in  a  former  number.  I  don^t 
despair  of  them  yet,  but  in  their  default  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  yourself. 

W.  E.  will  find  an  answer  to  one  of  his 
queries,  which  has  just  arrived  from  the  ex- 
treme North.  A  similar  plan  has  been  adopt- 
ed, to  some  extent,  here. 

Kelley^s  Island^  February,  1851. 

DiAB  Sia:  In  the  January  number  of  the 
Review,  is  an  inquiry  respecting  the  trellis^ 
for  vineyard  culture  of  the  grapevine. 

Having  experimented  to  some  extent  with 
toellises,  I  will  describe  a  kind  I  am  now  put- 


ting up,  wbioh  my  experience  with  wire  trellis 
has  induced  me  to  adopt. 

I  commence  two  feet  outside  of  the  first 
vine  in  the  row,  and  set  posts  of  any  good 
durable  timber  fifty  feet  apart;  those,  at  the 
ends  of  the  line,  should  be  set  deeply  and 
firmly. 

Now,  at  twenty,  forty  and  sixty  inches 
from  the  ground,  bore  half  inch  holes,  and 
pass  through  them  good  annealed  wire,  about 
No.  8  or  9.  When  you  have  gone  through 
a  row,  or  as  far  as  the  wire  will  reach,  make 
fast  at  an  end  post,  by  driving  into  the 
hole  from  the  outside,  a  pin  of  hard  wood, 
leaving  out  three  or  four  inches  of  wire, 
which  wind  around  the  pin  close  to  the  poet, 
and  it  will  never  pull  through.  Draw  the 
wire  tight  at  the  opposite  end,  and  secure  in 
the  same  way. 

If  at  any  time  intermediate  supports  ara 
wanted,  use  a  stake  three  inches  thick  with 
small  notches  out  obliquely  downward  with 
a  handsaw,  to  receive  the  wire,  and  fasten  it 
with  a  shingle  nail;  this  is  suifieient,  and  may 
be  easily  put  up. 

This  can  be  built  for  less  than  a  woodsft 
trellis,  is  more  durable  and  more  convenient, 
Thcnrough  annealiug  is  a  better  preventive  of 
rust,  than  paint  or  ordinary  galvanism.  (?) 

At  the  winter  pruning  I  pass  the  shoots  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  stalk,  at  an  angle  of 
30^^  or  40^,  to  wires  of  suitable  hight  for  their 
length,  bend  the  vine  obliquely  round  the 
wire,  and  tie  the  ends.  It  then  never  gets 
down,  even  though  the  tie  should  break ;  for 
the  fruit  hangs  on  both  sides  of  the  wire. 
Then  train  the  new  shoots  perpendicularly, 
and  the  whole  plant  will  be  freely  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air.  0.  0. 

J.  McCoNNKLL,  ClayvUlage^  Ky, — Osage 
Orange  plants  are  selling  at  ^16  per  thou- 
sand, good  plants ;  the  seed  has  been  scarce, 
and  very  little  really  good  seed  has  come  to 
market.    A  large  parcel  of  one  or  two  bun* 
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dred  buBhels  !i  said  to  baye  arriyed  reoently, 
which  is  offered  at  ^40  per  bushel. 

J.  W.,  Indianapolis,  la.'^Rapberries, — 
Most  of  the  finest  kinds  have  proved  tender, 
and  need  some  slight  protection  in  the  wiDter, 
though  some  seasons  they  escape. 

L.  Sandsbs,  Grass  Hills,  Ky. — Rawle*s 
Jane/.— The  inquiry  about  this  apple  shall 
be  answered  so  soon  as  access  can  be  had  to 
the  necessary  documents.  For  the  present, 
it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  the  Cincinnati  Hor- 
ticultural Society  fully  appreciates  the  diffi 
enlty  to  be  apprehended  from  having  too 
many  synonyms  for  fruits,  and  respects  as 
highly  as  yourself  the  time-honored  appelk- 
tions,  when  they  are  not  likely  te  be  con* 
founded  with  those  of  other  varieties  well 
established  and  known.  Thus  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  Genneting,  by  a  false  pronunciation, 
is  very  easily  confounded  with  Jonathan  and 
Juneating — and  this  has  so  often  occurred 
among  our  members,  that  we  gladly  availed 
ourselves  of  the  title  to  which  you  object, 
Rawle's  Janet,  which  originated  in  Kentucky 
where  the  apple  is  best  known.  I  hope  that 
Lawrence  Young  will  speak  out  upon  this 
subject ;  no  one  better  understands  this  mat- 
ter than  he  and  his  neighbor,  H.P.  Syram  of 
Louisville,  Ky. 


f^m 


From  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
Boia  d'arch-i-ana. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Will  gentlemen  who  are 
engaged  in  raising  this  truly  wonderful  shrub 
and  hedge  plant,  please  Inform  the  nunnereus 
readers  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  the  world, 
if  old  nature  was  ever  twistified  so  completely 
as  to  allow  a  eood,  substantial,  practicable 
and  durable  heage  to  be  made  from  a  species 
of  tree  which,  in  its  native  soil  and  climate, 
grows  to  the  hight  of  sixty  feet,  and  two  feet 
in  diameter? 

And  if  a  hedge  of  the  above  description 
can  be  made,  what  will  be  the  annual  cost  of 
shearing  and  keeping  such  a  hedge  at  a  pro- 
per bight  and  width  ?  And  whether  any  *'  live 
yankee"  has  yet  appeared,  under  the  direc- 


tion of  the  vfind-'tcorkers,  with  the  contem- 
plated  machine,  propelled  by  steam,  for  shear- 
ing these  [trospeotive  hedges  ?  And  whether 
the  amount  of  brush  thus  clipped  from  the 
hedge-row  is  any  more  than  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply said  machine  with  fuel  ?  A  nd,  if  so,  could 
not  the  overplus  be  profitably  employed  in 
the  construction  of  cross  fences?  And,  if 
such  a  hedge  can  be  made,  how  many  persons 
are  there  out  of  every  hundred  who  are  capa* 
ble  and  have  the  necessary  skill  to  do  it? 
Has  any  one  ever  seen  a  perfect  hedge  of  the 
above  shrub,  seven  years  old?  or,  has  he  ever 
heard  of  one  who  has? 

Have  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  ^*  in« 
ternal  improvement  system  perfect  confi- 
dence that  they  are  doing  the  clean  thing? 
Do  they  suppose  that  the  "dear  people"  will 
have  cause  to  raise  their  voices  in  one  united 
shout  and  call  them  "blessed." 

If  gentlemen  can  sustain,  make  it  appear, 
and  prove  that  said  shrub  is  all  that  is  con- 
tended for  it,  viz:  that  it  will  make  a  cheaper, 
better,  more  durable  and  efficient  fence;  one 
that  every  clod-hopper  can  make ;  one  that 
will,  in  fact,  keep  all  order  loving  quadrupeds 
in,  and  all  strolling  bipeds  out-— why,  then, 

THB  WORLD  SHOTTLl)  KNOW  IT.      If  not,  let  it 

be  among  the  things  that  used  to  vtas. 
Gentlemen,  shall  the  world  hear  from  yoa? 

HUMANITAS. 

Madura  Aurantiaea,  Jan,,  1851. 


« ^#»» 


HORTICTTLTURB    EXTBNDIVO    ITS    ArSA. — 

SoMB  of  our  nurserymen  are  filling  orders 
for  California.  I.  C.  Ferris  says  he  has  sent 
two  thousand  fruit  trees  to  San  Francisco. 

D.  McAvoy  is  frequently  seen  packing  his 
tin  boxes  of  seeds  for  similar  destination. 


Acknowledgments. 

To  Edward  Wilson,  of  Louisville.,  for  a 
very  pretty  seedling  Camellia.  The  flower 
nicely  packed,  was  nevertheless  somewhat 
injured  by  the  cold  weather,  or  possibly  by 
contact  with  the  paper  placed  above  it  as  a 
protection. 

The  colors  are  delicate  pink,  with  narrow 
stripes,  or  splashes  of  rose  running  toward 
the  base  of  the  petals,  Mr.  Wilson  has  the 
thanks  of  the  Editor,  and  the  florists  of  Oin- 
oinnati,  for  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  un 
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of  sedng  his  new  seedling.  May  we  hope  for 
maoj  similar  civilities. 

Dr.  T.  W.  S.  CoBNeTT,  of  Versailles,  la., 
whose  sensible  letter  appears  in  this  number, 
also  furnished  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Baldwin,  Pryor's  Red  and  Broadwell  Sweet 
apples,  which  have  ever  been  exhibited  here. 

Such  contributions  are  highly  valued  by 
the  Editor,  who  desires  to  extend  and  perfect 
his  knowledge  of  fruits  and  flowers,  by  seeing 
specimens  from  every  quarter,  and  he  will 
thankfully  receive  anything  new,  rare  or  fine, 
from  his  friends  throughout  the  country. 

S&^  ^H£  following  letter  from  the  woods 
is  cheering  to  the  Editor,  and  is  only  a  sam- 
ple of  numerous  epistles  of  similar  character : 

Hog  WalUw,  Opossum  Run^    ) 
Preble  Co.,  0.,  Feb.  17,  '51.  J 

Dear  Doctor  :  Inclosed  are  the  funds  for 
the  first  volume  of  your  excellent  work.  I 
regret  to  inform  you  that  we  are  too  much 
in  the  woods,  generally  speaking,  to  duly  ap- 
preciate its  merits,  and  I  opine  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  will  the  longer  continue 
there,  by  thus  adhering  to  first  principles. 

Wc  have  an  Eden-like  country  hereabout, 
were  it  cultivated  and  adorned  as  it  should 
be;  and  I  have  the  fond  hope  that  ere  long 
the  good  people  of  "  old  Preble,"  will  wake 
up  to  their  own  interests  and  comjort,  and 
imitate  their  brethren  in  Hamilton  county  in 
"  Fruits,  Shrubs  and  Flowers." 

Yours,  truly, 


Cmr  GARDENS. 

In  passing  along  our  streets,  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  see  the  windows  full  of  plants, 
which  are  so  abundantly  and  cheaply  furnish- 
ed in  our  markets.  Next  to  this  pleasure  is 
the  higher  enjoyment  of  beholding  a  hand- 
some and  neatly  kept  little  gem  of  a  garden 
in  front  of  a  modestly  receding  house,  which 
seems  to  withdraw  from  the  street,  not  only 
for  greater  quiet,  but  for  the  sake  of  exhibit- 
ing the  refined  taste  of  its  proprietor,  as  shown 


by  the  neatly  trimmed  and  richly  stocked  eity 
^arcf en,  which  is  put  forward  for  the  benefit 
of  the  weary  valetudinarian  passing  by,  to 
refresh  his  drooping  spirits,  instead  of  being 
selfishly  pushed  back  behind  the  brick  walls. 
'  Every  person  who  promenades  Fourth  st., 
must  feel  under  obligations  to  our  excellent 
friend,  A.  G,  Burt,  for  the  good  tasfe  and 
liberality  he  has  displayed  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  grounds.  May  he  have  many  imita- 
tors, and  rivals.  Our  gardeners  will  never 
oomplain  of  the  rivahry  of  such  Amateurs, 
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NOTICES. 

The  Ajjlerican  Scientipic  Association 
will  assemble  in  Cincinnati  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  May,  at  which  time  we  hope  to  have 
all  the  most  learned  savans  of  our  country 
present.  Every  department  of  knowledge  is 
to  be  represented,  but  especially  the  exact 
sciences. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  are  al- 
ready making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  know  who  will  take 
an  interest  in  this  meeting,  all  the  colleges 
are  requested  to  send  their  circulars  with  lists 
of  their  Faculty  to  Prof  Kaincy,  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  Cincinnati. 


American  Medical  ABBOciation. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  first  Tuesday,  6th 
of  May  next. 

Communications  intended  for  the  next 
meeting  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  H.  W,  De  Saussure,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Cinciimati  Hortioolttiral  Society,  Bzliibl- 

tionB  for  1851. 

Let  it  be  remembered  by  all,  whether  citi- 
zens or  others  abroad,  who  feel  any  interest 
in  horticultural  shows,  and  may  wish  to  visit 
our  city,  that  our  Society  will  hold  its  Spring 
Exhibition  of  Greenhouse  plants  and  forced 
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vegetables,  etc.,  in  the  first  week  of  May. 
For  early  fruits  and  garden  flowers,  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  June.  For  summer  fruits, 
etc.,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  July;  and  again 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  August.  For  peach- 
es, plums,  pears,  apples  and  other  fall  fruits, 
on  the  first  Saturday  iu  September. 

And  the  great  Autumnal  Exhibition  of 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  24th, 
25th,  and  26th  days  of  September. 

Thb  Aherioan  Wins  Okowxrs'  Associa- 
tion OF  Cincinnati,  meets  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  every  month — for  discussions 
respecting  the  best  methods  of  culture  and 
management. 

State  Ag;ricultural  Fairs. 

Thr  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  ap- 
pointed the  17  th,  18th  and  19th  days  of  Sep- 
tember for  holding  the  great  Annual  Agricul- 
tural Fair  for  this  State. 

TuR  New  York  State  Fair  will  be  held  at 
Rochester  on  tbe  same  days,  which  will  be 
unfortunate  for  those  of  us  who  are  so  pa- 
triotic as  to  prefer  attending  our  own  exhibi- 
tion, which  it  is  fondly  hoped  will  be  the 
fact,  at  least  with  those  among  us  who  may 
have  any  thing  to  exhibit. 

A  Silver  Cup, 
is  offered  for  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
nauk  for  the  new  establishment  of  a  public 
watering  place  near  Xenia. 

A  committee  of  gentlemen  of  taste  and 
judgment  is  appointed,  to  whom  the  commu- 
nications will  be  referred. 

An  Indian  name  will  probably  be  preferred, 
as  the  springs  are  in  a  region  which  was 
famous  in  the  days  of  Indian  warfare. 

Sl&*  Wire  Fences  are  becoming  more  and 
more  admired — ^if  we  can  say  this  of  a  thing 
that  is  invisible — and  this  is  its  chief  beauty. 
A  good  supply  of  all  sizes,  may  be  seen  at 
all  times,  at  the  wire-working  establishment 


of  Mr.  W.  Bromwell,  on  Walnut  street  be- 
tween 4th  and  5th  streets. 

The  best  of  all  garden  ties  may  be  found 
there  also,  in  the  shape  of  lead  wire,  which  is 
so  admirably  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  gar- 
dener— ^an  indestructible  substance  that  never 
cuts  the  bark. 

g@^See  Westbbn  Hobticultubal  Ad- 
vBBTissB  for  April. 

Cheap  Houses — Sunburnt  Bzicks—Subur- 

ban  TlUaee. 

In  the  n^ghborhood  of  this  city  there  is  a 
house  built  of  dried  clay,  which  material  is 
said  to  possess  the  great  advantages  of  cheap- 
ness, warmth  in  winter  and  coolness  in  sum- 
mer. This  is  no  new  experiment,  having 
been  practiced  for  centuries  in  some  parts  of 
world.  The  whole  subject  was  very  forcibly 
presented  to  the  farmers  of  this  county,  at 
one  of  their  annual  fairs,  by  tbe  late  lamented 
Harrison,  who  had  been  on  a  mission  to  South 
America,  and  there  made  his  observations. 
The  plan  he  recommended,  and  that  fre- 
quently pursued,  was  different  from  the  one 
here  alluded  to,  which  has  been  executed  by 
W.  S.  Chapman  at  his  beautiful  place,  Lin- 
wood,  which  shall  be  more  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed at  a  future  time.  It  is  understood 
that  this  commanding  site,  which  overlooks 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Miami,  is  likely  to  be* 
come 'one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  our 
vicinity,  for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  de- 
lights of  the  country  without  the  labor,  vexa- 
tion and  expense,  of  a  country  seat.  Mr. 
Chapman  is  about  to  appropriate  his  grounds 
to  a  SUBURBAN  VILLAGE,  au  idea  new  to  us  in 
the  West,  but  which  is  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  other  places.  A  street 
which  winds  around  near  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  will  on  one  side,  give  access  to  the  build- 
ing lots,  with  their  beautiful  prospect,  and  on 
the  other,  will  inclose  a  handsome  lawn  of 
thirty  acres,  to  be  dedicated  as  a  park  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  village.    I  cannot 
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DOW  go  into  ft  detail  of  tbe  many  cbanns  and 
advantages  of  this  kind  of  country  life,  which 
indeed,  deserve  a  separate  chapter  for  their 
oonsideratioQ,  and  shall  receive  an  early  notice. 


♦  ♦»» » 


METBOROLOGT. 

This  important  subject  should  claim  a  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  gardener,  as 
well  as  of  him  who  takes  a  philosophical  view 
of  nature — as  with  the  health  of  animals,  so 
with  that  of  plants  also,  much  depends  upon 
the  temperature.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  year  is  the  safest  point  for  comparison 
between  different  climates,  when  estimating 
their  adaptation  to  any  plant  in  question,  and 
this,  too,  has  more  importance  than  the  ex- 
tremes, or  sudden  alternations,  although  these 
have  their  weight  also,  with  some  families  of 
plants  which  never  can  bear  certain  limits  in 
either  direction.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  in  any  given  locality,  is  nearly  a 
constant  quantity  during  a  long  period,  unless 
modified,  as  many  of  us  have  seen  it,  by  the 
changes  wrought  by  man  upon  the  surface  of 
the  country;  clearing,  draining,  and  other- 
wise affecting  the  hydrometrio  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  thus  the  temperature. 

Entertaining  so  high  an  estimate,  so  keen 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  tables,  the 
record  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  John  Lea, 
are  regularly  procured  and  printed  in  this 
work — and  beside  them  the  remarks  append- 
ed to  the  tables  in  the  School  Friend,  by  Dr. 
Jos.  Ray,  are  also  copied,  from  time  to  time. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  reader  will  find  in 
the  seventh  number  some  valuable  tables  re- 
duced from  the  record  which  has  beeu  kept 
by  J.  McD.  Mathews,  at  Hillsborough,  Ohio. 

To  S.  S.  Jackson,  I  am  indebted  for  MS. 
tables  of  the  weather,  and  progress  of  vege- 
tation, effects  upon  the  crops,  etc.,  kept  by, 
his  father,  and  running  back  to  the  year  1844. 
These  valuable  records  are  in  hand  to  be  re- 
duced for  future  use ;  being  a  long  series,  they 
will  possess  the  greatest  interest  to  all  who 


would  study  the  great  problems  of  climate. 
I  consider  them  a  treasure  of  no  mean  value, 
and  shall  be  very  happy  to  publish  them,  so 
soon  as  they  can  be  prepared. 
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fiffects  of  the  Variable  Weather  of  the 
present  Winter. 

As  usual,  there  is  a  great  deal  croaking 
in  advance  about  the  fruit  crops,  and  the  in- 
jury they  have  suffered  and  will  sustain.  In 
this  neighborhood  it  is  believed  that  there 
are  plenty  of  blossom  buds  which  are  still 
safe,  and  have  escaped  the  blighting  effects 
of  frosts  commonly  spoken  of  as  winter- 
killed, and  believed  to  be  owing,  whether  in 
budded  or  seedling  varieties,  to  the  sudden 
transitions,  rather  than  to  extreme  depres- 
sions of  the  temperature  alone. 

The  subjoined  remarks  are  portions  of  a 
letter  from  my  valued  friend,  J.  Kinnicott, 
of  Northfield,  Cook  Co.,  111.,  near  Chicago, 
dated  Feb.  15.  1S51 : 

Doctor:  This  winter  has  been  a  warm 
one — an  "  open  winter" — ^and  yet  one  of  the 
very  worst  for  the  farmer,  and  poor  Honi- 
culturists,  that  I  remember. 

This  is,  emphatically,  a  changeable  climate; 
and  it  has  outdone  itself,  this  winter — the 
mercury  ranging  from  60o  above  to  20*^  be^ 
low  sero.  Last  night  it  stood  at  46^  above ; 
this  morning  down  to  24°.  To-morrow  we 
may  expect  it  down  to  10°  or  12°,  and  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  up  to  40°  again.  My 
instrument  is  out- doors,  north  side  of  a  build- 
ing, and  under  a  veranda,  facing  north-west. 
Tbe  extremes  have  been  greater,  but  I  never 
knew  the  changes  more  rapid — frequently 
20°  to  30°  in  a  few  hours. 

The  peach  buds,  which  were  very  promis- 
ing, are  all  marked  with  the  *'black  spot"  at 
the  heart,  so  hateful  to  the  Pomologist — 
and  the  branches  of  many  fruit,  and  orna- 
mental trees,  and  shrubs,  generally  consid- 
ered hardy,  are  more  or  less  winter- killed,  as 
is  now  plainly  seen ;  and  the  hot  sun  of  June 
may  yet  develop  the  incipient  gangrene  in 
many  a  tree  which  now  shows  do  sign  of  dis- 
ease. I  fear  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
give  up  many  fruits  here,  in  "the  Lake  re- 
gion," that  are  hardy,  fifty  miles  off. 
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MBTEOROLOaiCAL   TABLE. 

CINCINNATI,  FEBRUARY,  1851 ! 


Thkrmom'r 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

35 

26 

27 

28 


24 
32 
33 

34 
35 
35 
27 
34 
54 
42 
30 
24 
35 
49 
32 
20 
18 
30 
31 
50 
45 
39 
44 
51 
34 
46 
43 
32 


K 

37 

36 

36 

40 

52 

49 

28 

64 

54 

59  I 

31  ' 

40 

46  , 

56  I 

5S  ! 

29  ' 

37' 

45! 

54' 

55' 

54, 

53 

59 

58 

54 

69 

60 

33 


Wbathee. 


Sanrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

snow 

snow 

snow 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

do 

clear 

clear 

variable 

do 

do 

do 

cloudy 

do 

clear 

clear 

do 

do 

do 

do 

rain 

nin 

rain 

raiu,cry 

variable 

cloudy 

snow 

do 

do 

clear 

clear 

clear 

err,  haze 

rain 

cloudy 

rain 

cloudy 

do 

do 

clear 

do 

clear 

do 

clear 

do 

do 

do 

haze,  cPr 

do 

do 

fog,  var 

variaole 

raiu 

cloudy 

rain 

do 

do 

clear 

variable 

do 

do 

clear 

cl'y,  rain 

cloudy 

cloudy 

do     do 

clear 

clear 

clear 

do 

do 

variable 

do 

do 

rain 

cloudy 

rain 

cloudy 

do 

variable 

1.45 
0.10 


10 
.40 
.90 


.30 
.80 


.40 
.10 


1.10 


1848 38,60 

1847 37,33 

1846 36,35 

1845 42,12 


Rain  in  the  month,  Inches 5.65 

Snow  fell  on  the  2d  to  the  depth  of  4.75  inches. 

do  do        11th         do  0.50     do 

The  highest  temp,  on  the  15th  and  27th  was  at 
sunrise. 
Depth  of  rain  and  snow  water  6.15  inches. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 42,48 

Do  do  Feb,  1850 35,66 

Do  do  do    1849 32,43 

Do  do  do 

Do  do  do 

Do  do  do 

Do  do  do 

Mean  for  Feb.  for  the  above  7  years. . .  .37,84 

Clear  days  in  the  month 8 

Variable  (cloudy  at  times) 12 

Cloudy  (sun  not  visible) 8 

Calm  more  or  less  on  15  days ; 
Light  winds  on  a  portion  of  26  days ; 
Brisk  breezes  on  part  of  7  days ; 
High  wind  at  night  on  the  5th; 
No  storm  in  the  month  ; 
Highest  temp,  the  month,  (26th) 

Lowest (17th) 

Range  

Least  daily  variation,  (9th) 


.690 
.18 
.51 
.00 


Remarks. — The  weather  in  this  month  has  been 
warmer  than  that  of  any  other  February  I  have  on 
record,  and  near  5^  above  the  mean  of  that  month 
for  the  last  7  years. 

The  very  largo  proportion  of  light  winds  and 
calms,  cause  the  cold  to  bo  felt  here  much  less  sen- 
sibly than  when  high  winds  are  frequent,  and  may 
be  considered  equivalent  to  10^  or  12^  of  temp. 
The  past  winter  was  unusually  mild. 

JOHN  LEA. 

Winter  op  1850-'51. — By  winter,  in  meteorological 
reckoning  is  understood  the  period  from  December  1st 
to  M  arch  1st — 90  days.  The  average  of  the  last  sixteen 
winters  giving  for  the  mean  temperature  34  degrees. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  past  winter  is  37**  7,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  winter^  of  1844-5,  is  the 
warmest  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  last  sixteen  years.  The 
winter  of  1844-*5  was  about  a  third  of  a  degree  warmer 
than  the  ptust  winter,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  warm 
and  pleasant  spring. 

The  whole  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow  in  the 
past  winter  is  13.12  inches,  which  is  a  little  above  the 
tgrerage,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  dryness  of  Jan- 
uary. The  amount  of  snow  is  the  least  in  the  last 
twelve  winters,  and  is  only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
amount  in  the  winter  of  1849-'30. — Dr  Ray,  in  Cknm- 
icfe  and  Atlas. 
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Mean  temp,  of  the  3  winter  months. .  .38.01 


Observations  for  January. 

BT  JOSEPH  RAT,  M.  D. 

The  mean  temperature  of  this  month  b  about  3  de- 
grees higher  than  that  of  the  last  16  years;  it  is,  how- 
ever, half  a  degree  less  than  the  mean  temperature  of 
January,  1850. 

The  remarkable  features  of  this  mohth  are,  the 
small  quantity  of  rain  and  almost  total  absence  of 
snow,  and  two  sudden  and  great  depressions  of  tempe* 
raiure;  the  mercurv  falling  in  one  case  47  degrees, 
and  in  the  other  44  degrees  m  about  18  hours. 

The  first  of  these  exceeds  by  1  degree,  the  greatest 
change  noticed  at  Cincinnati  during  the  last  sixteen 
years,  and  was  truly  a  transition  from  the  heat  o^ 
summer  to  the  cold  ot  winter.  It  was,  in  fact,  even 
more  than  this,  for  the  difference  between  the  mean 
lerapcTDture  of  summer  and  that  of  winter,  at  Cincin- 
nati, for  the  last  sixteen  years,  is  just  40  deffrees. 

I'iie  rise  of  the  Barometer  was  as  distinctly  marked 
as  the  fall  of  the  Thermometer.  At  12  M.,  January 
16th,  it  stood  at  28.79  inches,  and  at  12  M.,  17th,  at 
29.622  inches,  making  a  change  of  .832  inches  in  2i 
hours.  In  the  first  18  hotuB  of  this  period,  the  change 
was  .75  inches. 

Reckoning  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  mercury  at 
.491  pounds,  and  the  surface  of  an  individual  of  cvdi- 
nary  size  at  140  square  feet,  the  difieronce  of  external 
atmo$>pheric  pressure  sustained  by  an  individual  be* 
tween  the  16th  and  17th,  would  be  nearly  half  a  ten— 
a  quantity  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  altered 
state  of  feehngs  experienced  by  nervous  and  dyspeptic 
invalids. 

The  quantity  of  rain  is  about  one-eiehth  of  the 
average,  while  this  is  tlie  only  month  of  January  in 
the  last  nine  years  in  which  there  has  been  a  total 
absence  of  snow.  The  temperature,  though  above 
the  mean,  is  not  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  telief  that 
it  has  exerted  a  yerv  injMnoua  influence  on  fruit  trees 
and  plants,  especially  when  the  very  dry  weather  is 
taken  into  account.  In  the  last  seventeen  years  ihens 
have  been  six  months  of  January  warmer  than  the 
present  The  warmest  of  these  was  in  1839,  of  whidi 
the  mean  temperature  was  2  degrees  higher  than  in 
January,  1851. 
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APRIL,  1851. 


SiriCMBH  RSTRBAVa. 


Smci  the  issne  of  ths  tut  number,  an  mi- 
xaX  ia  to  be  announced — not  of  a  diGtiogaisbed 
itraoger  from  foreign  landa,  but  of  one  who 
baa  been  a  frequent  viiitor  to  many  of  ns,  and, 
being  a  periodical  and  annual  riaitant,  one 
that  bas  been  oftenest  seen  b;  those  of  ua 
who  are  oldest,  though  alwajB  most  welcome  to 
those  wboarejoangest  among  ns,  as  beingoo- 
'incident  with  thebnoyant  Feelings  of  youth: — 
Spring  has  come — witb  her  delightful  charms : 
the  cuirents  of  life  flow  more  freelj ;  the  icy 
bonds  of  old  winter  haviDg  yielded  beneath 
ber  genial  inflnences,  ao  should  our  spirits 
also  unbend  from  their  hyemal  rigidity,  and 
relax  more  and  more  from  the  staid  and  sober 
dignities.  The  charms  of  Spring  are  so  at- 
tractive and  seductive  that  all,  whether  young 
or  old,  must  acknowledge  tbeir  influence. 

The  banks  and  braes  and  sylvan  retreats 
of  every  kind  will  become  the  favorite  resorts. 
The  drawing-rooms  and  the  fasMonable  prom- 
enades Dinst,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  deserted 
by  those  who  can  flock  oat  to  the  country  to 
enjoy  its  sweets  at  this  delicious  seasoo;  the 
balmy  influences  of  spring  are  of  a  character 
to  be  witbin  the  comprehension  of  all;  who 
can  not  appreciate  them  ?  What  tboagb  croak, 
era  do  tell  ns  of  catting  frostB,  in  the  history 
of  tbe  past,  and  foretell  of  a  return  of  winter 
20 


to  blast  our  bopes  for  tbe  future.  8acb  bai 
been,  and  may  again  be  tbe  oourae  of  our  oli- 
mate  at  this  season — ^let  ns  enjoy  the  present, 

the  matter  of  snnabine,  nor  be  alarmed 
from  our  appreciation  of  a  balmy  day  e'en 
though  "winter  lingeiing  should  ohill  the  la^ 
of  May." 

Our  springs  aoon  glide  away  amid  tbe 
alternations  from  chilling  blasts  to  genial 
sepbyr.  Vegetation  advances,  and  tbe  tempe- 
rature rises  with  the  inoraasing  heat,  wben, 
lo!  summer  is  upon  us,  with  her  bumiog 
beats  ere  we  have  fairly  appreeiated  tbe  ad- 
vent of  lovely  spring.  Tben  tbe  hot,  aultrj 
and  dnsty  atmosphere  is  oppresuvaly  felt  b; 
the  poor,  pent-np  dwellera  in  cities,  to  whom 
a  snfGcient  supply  of  dirt  and  amt^e,  as  well 
as  bustle  and  hurry  are  always  granted,  and 
to  whom  these  elements  of  disoomfort  wil 
soon  become  insupportable. 

What  tben  is  to  become  of  the  poor  cit  in 

s  miserable  home?  Shall  be  ohoke  and 
die  in  the  dust?  No,— not  while  his  locomo- 
tive powers  win  enable  him  to  escape.  H« 
will  most  gladly  flee  to  the  quiet  shades,  aod 
pure  invigoraUog  airs  of  the  country,  to  relax 
his  overtasked  energies  and  to  replenish  his 
necessary  stock  of  health  and  vigor  for  le- 
commencing  his  fatiguing  course  of  dtj  la* 
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bors,  wbioh  are  only  suspended,  and  soon  to 
b^  resumed. 

Thfl  first  question  that  arises,  is,  whitber 
sball  be  fly?  Whero  sball  he  lay  bis  bead  ? 
Traveling  about  from  place  to  place,  sigbt- 
seeing,  is  sufficiently  amusing  to  many,  and 
the  cbange  of  excitement  from  that  of  busi- 
ness to  tbat  of  pleasure,  witb  the  accompa- 
nying change  of  air,  will  afford  the  relief  that 
is  sought.  Thii^  however,  is  not  what  most 
persons  need*— resl  as  well  as  recreation  and 
pure  air  are  the  desiderata  with  the  majority 
of  those  who  seek  to  escape  from  the  city's 
duties  and  excitements,  and  this,  without  too 
great  expense;  traveling  does  not  afford  rest, 
nor  is  it  economical.  A  tired  friend  used  to 
observe,  in  frequent  journeys,  when  some  one 
was  descanting  upon  the  delights  of  locomo- 
tion, "  well,  I  think  the  great  charm  of  tra- 
veling consists  in  reaching  the  end  in  safety," 
mid  the  charms  of  the  journey  are  all  depend- 
ant upon  the  result. 

The  country  villages  are  the  first  and  most 
accessible  points  tbat  suggest  themselves  to 
the  escaped  citizen — ^tbese  have  their  advan- 
tages and  also  their  disadvantages — the  post 
<Ace  and  other  town  fancies,  keep  up  a  con- 
nection witb  the  great  world  which  your  true 
townsman  is  unwilling  entirely  to  relinquish 
the  paved  walks  enable  him  to  take  his  morn- 
ing promenade  without  suffering  from  the 
damp  of  wet  grass,  the  stores  remind  him  of 
business,  and  be  docs  not  feel  entirely  ban- 
ished from  society.  The  females  of  the  family 
too,  can  enjoy  that  never  ceasing,  absolutely 
necessary  excitement  of  shopping,  without 
which  some  would  suffer  constant  ennui. 

Those  who  possess  a  country  villa,  or  even 
a  little  box  on  a  grassy  lawn,  will,  in  their 
own  way,  enjoy  their  sylvan  shades  and  quiet 
comforts,  needing  nothing  more.  But  these 
are  the  favored  few — nor  do  all,  even  of  these, 
think  it  possible  to  remain  stationary  for  the 
few  short  summer  months,  but  must  jaunt 


away  to  seek  pleasures  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
good  feature  of  our  civilization,  that  country 
residences  for  all  or  part  of  the  year,  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  desired  by  our  people ; 
a  great  change  is  efiiected  in  this  particular, 
and  the  taste  is  constantly  increasing. 

Suburban  villages  will  spring  up  all  around 
our  large  cities;  we  have  several  in  the  pros- 
pective here,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  they 
may  succeed.  If  well  located,  properly  laid 
out,  and  judiciously  arranged  and  governed, 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  very  extensively 
patronized. 

Watering  places  are  a  favorite  resort  for 
many  of  our  citizens,  and  this  mode  of  spend- 
ing the  hot  months  of  summer  is  very  attrac- 
tive, especially  when  they  furnish  the  privacy 
of  a  home  with  the  conveniences  of  a  Hotel, 
and  entire  release  from  the  cares  and  duties 
of  housekeeping.  This  is  now  offered  in  the 
most  happy  manner  to  our  towns  people,  and 
they  will  have  the  good  taste  to  isccept  the 
offer  and  appreciate  the  combined  charms  and 
advantages  of  the  public  Hotel,  the  attractive 
watering  place,  witb  parks,  and  trees,  and 
bubbling  springs,  and  beside  all  this,  the 
private  cottage,  as  in  a  suburban  village. 

Such  an  array  of  advantages  is  presented 
by  Mr.  E.  F.  Dbakb,  a  well  known  citizen  of 
Xenia,  who  has  associated  with  him  some 
gentlemen  of  taste,  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
out  this  project. 

A  large  hotel  is  nearly  built  in  the  midst 
of^the  forest — ^beautiful  lawns  are  laid  out  on 
either  front  of  this  central  edifice,  and  these 
are  to  be  flanked  with  tasteful  cottsges  to  be 
erected  by  the  proprietors  and  by  those  who 
choose  to  become  subscribers  or  lot-holders. 
Transient  visitors  will  be  lodged  at  the  hotel* 
while  all  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  springs  will 
purchase  a  lot  and  build  a  cottsge,  or  rent 
one  of  those  put  up  by  the  proprietors.  In 
these  they  may  enjoy  all  the  quiet  of  home, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  easy  access  to  the 
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public  table,  and  tbus  escape  all  the  fatigues 
and  trouble  of  keeping  house,  and  meet  as 
fittle  or  as  much  society  as  may  be  desired. 
The  public  lawns  and  springs  will  be  ever 
open  before  them,  dedicated  to  the  visitors, 
and  here  amid  the  shade  of  noble  trees,  and 
upon  beautiful  knolls  reached  by  graded  paths, 
the  perfection  of  a  country  retreat  will  be 
always  at  hand. 

The  cottages  upon  the  front  lawn  will  be 
erected  in  a  style  that  shall  conform  to  the 
architectural  design  of  the  main  building, 
and  from  the  long  piazzas  of  the  hotel  the 
whole  will  present  a  Tery  pretty  effect,  an 
undulating  surface,  with  a  sheet  of  water, 
-OTcrhung  by  fine  trees,  and  the  whole  skirted 
by  neat  cottages  of  yarying  size  and  design, 
but  all  in  harmony,  and  all  accessible  by  a 
covered  way  which  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
proprietors,  and  which  with  the  piazzas  will 
furnish  a  promenade  in  all  weathers. 

These  springs  are,  as  yet,  without  a  name, 
but  will  soon  be  provided  with  one,  for  which 
a  silver  cup  is  offered,  and  the  selection  shall 
be  presented  so  soon  as  it  is  known.  They 
are  situated  in  a  delightful  primitive  forest 
of  various  trees,  the  surface  gently  undula- 
ting in  some  parts,  running  out  into  bold 
abrupt  ridges  in  others,  and  intersected  by 
wild  ravines,  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
bubbling  springs  of  varied  qualities,  gushing 
out  of  the  pebbly  gravel,  in  every  direction. 
These  fountains  may  exercise  the  poetic  and 
dassic  tastes  of  visitors  through  many  seasons 
before  they  can  all  be  provided  with  eharao- 
teristie  names ;  whether  a  silver  cup  will  be 
offered  for  each  successive  name  that  may  be 
chosen  for  each  fountlet,  the  writer  is  not 
informed,  but  he  opines  that  much  merriment 
will  be  furnished  from  this  source. 

These  springs,  are  destined  to  become  a 
favorite  resort  during  the  summer  months. 
.They  are  accessible  by  railroad,  near  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  of  our  inland  towns^  with 


good  roads  and  pleasant  drives  in  different 
directions,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  an 
extremely  beautiful  country,  remarkable  for 
salubrity,  and  peopled  by  an  honest  and  in- 
telligent race. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  situation  of  the 
springs  themselves,  has  already  been  given, 
and  their  environage  of  native  forest  trees, 
beneath  which  a  botanist  may  amuse  himself 
with  a  flora  that  is  exceedingly  interesting 
and  which  contains  some  peculiar  plants. 

The  geologist  may  embrace  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  "  drift  theory  "  in  this 
neighborhood,  among  the  gravels  and  bowlders 
which  abound  over  all  the  surface,  and  in 
the  ravines  he  will  find  the  union  of  our  two 
limestones,  the  upper  or  grey  occurring  in  the 
hills,  and  presenting  the  dilurial  grooves  and 
scratches  that  carry  him  back  to  the  age  of 
the  Glacier  period. 

Meanwhile  the  naturalist  may  pursue  his 
favorite  department,  either  in  the  birds  and 
animals  of  the  forest,  or  in  the  shells  and 
fishes  of  the  streams,  as  Massie^s  Creek,  the 
Indian  To-wa-wah,  (anglic6.  Clear-water,) 
is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  its 
broad  prairies  open  an  expansive  view  from 
the  windows  of  the  hotel  and  from  many 
points  of  the  grounds. 

The  invalid  will  meanwhile  be  invigorated 
by  his  rambles  from  one  bubbling  source  to 
another;  seeking  health  from  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  powerful  Chalybeate  upon  the 
lawn,  amid  the  cheering  influences  of  the 
company;  or,  more  retiring,  he  will  steal 
quietly  along  one  of  the  silent  dells  to  some 
more  strongly  impregnated  iron  spring;  or,  if 
sulphurous  water  be  preferred,  he  will  de- 
scend to  the  more  turbid  pool,  half  hidden  in 
a  cave,  in  a  deep  ravine,  on  the  south. 

Those  who  favor  hydropathy,  may  be  grati- 
fied ;  and  who  will  not  favor  at  least  copious 
libations  and  free  lavations  of  the  pure  ele- 
ments?   Our  friend  Dr.  Silbbee,  who  is  tbe 
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geniofl  lociy  intends  erecting  numerouB  baths, 
a  health  department^  for  the  benefit  of  all 
those  who  desire  to  be  ** packed^  ^  **sitzed" 
^*douchcdt^^  or  sprinkled  in  any  way  with  the 
pnre  element;  as  well  as  vapor  and  medicated 
baths,  with  which  he  has  been  long  familiar. 
As  to  the  cold  meat  diet,  so  necessary  to 
the  success  of  this  system  of  medical  treat- 
ment; most  of  the  yisiters  at  the  springs 
willy  we  doubt  not,  prefer  that  he  should 
erect  his  own  dining  room  for  the  cold  vict- 
uallersy  rather  than  incur  the  possibility  of 


mistaking  a  hydropathic  chair: — but  that  10 
a  matter  of  taste — de  guslUnts  non,  as  Hor- 
ace says.  The  landlord  will  provide  his  table 
abundantly,  hotlif,  and  tastefully. 

Success  to  the  Springs — may 

their  skadowt  never  be  less,  while  the  umbra- 
geous beech  and  other  primitive  monarchs  of 
the  forest,  continue  to  fling  their  protecting 
arms  around  these  fountains  and  wave  thdr 
verdant  foliage,  inviting  the  smothering  eiti- 
len  to  come  and  refresh  himself  at  this 
retreat. 


M7    FLOWBR8 


The  readers  of  the  Western  Horticultural 
Review,  have  already  seen  one  of  the  sketches 
of  a  series,  written  in  a  very  pleasant  stjle, 
by  a  sister  gardener.  The  Editor  trusts  that 
all  will  agree  with  him  in  admiring  them — 
they  are  chaste,  elevated,  aud  at  the  same 
time  practical,  while  a  beautiful  vein  of  femi- 
nine piety  pervades  them. 

Agreeing  perfectly  with  the  writer,  that 
woman  should  bear  a  portion  of  our  joys  as 
well  as  sorrows,  the  opening  paragraph  is 
particularly  commended  to  the  reader — and, 
to  our  fair  friends,  a  further  invitation  is  now 
extended,  urging  them  to  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  aid  the  Editor  in  his  determination  to 
make  this  periodical  more  and  more  worthy : 
and  equally  acceptable  to  "the  ladies  as  well 
as  to  the  lords  of  creation."  To  the  sex  shall 
we  not  all  say — we  languish  without  your 
smiles?  Certainly,  in  this  country,  so  com- 
plimented for  the  chivalry  of  its  sons,  no 
such  undertaking  as  this  can  flourish  without 
the  encouraging  support  of  those  who,  by 
their  very  nature,  can  appreciate  so  much 
better  than  men,  the  charms  of  an  Eden. 

Books — especially  periodicals — addressed 
solely  to  man,  lose  half  thar  charms,  and 
much  of  their  usefulaess.    There  are  ladies 


of  the  creation  as  well  as  lords,  and  in  this 
our  bright  and  happy  land,  enlightened  by  a 
far  more  glorious  sun  than  that  which  shines 
on  its  material  structure,  woman  takes  her 
share  in  every  department  where  bodily 
strength  is  not  required,  and  is  the  delighted 
partner  of  all  her  husband's,  or  father  s,  or 
brother's  tastes  and  intellectual  enjoyments. 
A  periodical,  to  be  perfect^  needs  the  delicate 
tinting  imparted  by  a  lady's  hand,  so  that  it 
may  not  be  laid  by  on  the  dusty  shelf  of  the 
husband,  but  take  its  place  on  the  work-table 
of  the  wife ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  much 
of  its  success  may  depend  upon  the  approba- 
tion of  those,  whose  influence  upon  society, 
though  perhaps  not  glaringly  apparent,  is 
deep^  and  intensely  felt. 

I  address  myself,  therefore,  exclusively  to 
wives  and  daughters.  It  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  impart  my  country  feelings  and 
floricultural  experience  to  "my  sisters;"  and 
should  I  bo  the  means  of  awakening  a  dor- 
mant taste,  or  increasing  the  growing  fancy  of 
a  single  individual,  I  shall  feel  myself  abun- 
dantly recompensed. 

A  flower-garden  is  a  great  resource  to  •• 
lady.  We  have,  in  our  rather  limited  sphere^ 
a  good  deal  to  suffer,  and  a  good  deal  to  makd 
the  best  of,  and,  in  each  case,  our  minds  seem 
healed  and  mollified  by  the  sight  and  smell  of 
our  gay  and  fragrant  parterres.  A  flower, 
too,  is  a  sermon — it  preaches  to  our  hearts 
and  minds — it  sneaks  to  us  loudly  and  pow^- 
fnlly  of  the  tenaer  love  of  our  and  its  Ores* 
tor — and  it  dedarea  impiessively  also,  this 
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solemn  and  salntary  truth,  "  man  is  as  a 
flower  of  the  field.  We  are  taught,  too, 
how  wise,  as  well  as  how  pleasant  it  is,  to 
look  for  all  we  need  spiritually  and  tempo- 
rally from  our  heavenly  Vather — "  How  much 
more  shall  he  clothe  you,  oh  ye  of  little  faith." 
Thus  in  every  way  our  garden  is  a  kind  of 
benefactor — it  ^ves  us  moral  health  and 
physical  health — pleasure  and  profit — ^recol- 
lection, and  sometimes  a  blessed  fprgetfulness. 
I  can  truly  say,  that  few  moments  are  more 
exhilarating  than  that  in  which  I  unfold  and 
arrange  my  large  checked  apron — plunge  my 
hands  into  its  ample  pockets  to  fina  myl^nife, 
scissors,  pack-thread,  and  old  gloves,  all  of 
which  you  are  sure  to  lose  or  mislay,  if  you 
do  not  keep  them  there;  and  snatching  up 
my  basket,  rake,  and  trowel,  hurry  forth  into 
my  peaceful  garden.  Some  of  my  youilg 
readers  may  think  this  a  strange  time  of  year 
to  begin  a  discourse  about  fiower-gardening, 
but  we  shall  have  plenty  of  matter  to  discuss 
during  the  dead  months  of  winter,  prepara- 
tory to  the  busy  time  of  spring,  and  we  may 
be  pleased  to  find  that  any  suggestions  offered 
can  be  acted  on  almost  immediately,  or,  as 
soon  as  the  year  commences,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  wait  till  a  whole  season,  perhaps,  oomes 
round. 

October  is  a  busy  month  in  many  ways. 
A  garden  must  be  "  packed  up"  for  its  winter 
sleep,  and  laid  by  in  neat,  lady-like  order. 
Nothing  looks  more  deplorable  than  plants 
left  straggling  on  the  borders,  with  their  dead 
leaves  and  stems  decayed  and  black ;  sticks 
left  in  disorder,  with  the  remains  of  sweet 
peas  entanded  round  them,  and  roses  and 
iioney*  suckles  bearing  the  black,  comfortless 
relics  of  their  beautiful  summer  bloom.  Every 
straggling  leaf  and  stem  must  be  cut  off,  and 
the  plant  neatly  trimmed.  Pick  off  all  dead 
buds  and  seed  pods,  that  are  left  after  the 
floricultural  harvest ;  dig  in  the  old  plants  of 
mignonette  and  other  annuals  that  may  yet 
remain,  when  you  arrange  the  beds,  because 
many  strong  young  plants  will  spring  from 
self-sown  seed  in  autumn ;  and,  therefore,  leave 
no  means  untried  to  acquire  them.  Loosen  the 
earth  with  a  light  prong,  or  hand-fork,  to 
enable  the  frost  to  enter,  to  kill  insects,  and 
the  snow  to  enrich  the  soil.  Remember  "  the 
treasures  of  the  hail."  Collect  all  the  refuse 
of  the  garden:  the  dead  leave8,etc.,  and  make 
a  heap  of  them  in  a  retired  nook,  where  they 


will,  in  time,  become  a  rich  supply  of  leaf 
mold,  so  useful  to  potted  plants.  It  would 
be  better  even  to  endure  the  unsightly  ob- 
ject, than  to  let  the  contents  of  your  wheel- 
barrows be  thrown  away.  Nothing  should  be 
thrown  away ;  all  is  good  in  its  time  and  place ; 
and  even  our  fiowers  will  help  to  support 
themselves,  thus  teaching  another  useful  les- 
son upon  the  well-regulated  mind.  These  are 
some  of  our  October  duties,  and  this  enchant- 
ing season,  hitherto,  renders  our  labor  light. 
The  first  morning  visit  to  my  garden  is  al- 
ways one  of  great  interest.  I  love  to  ask  my 
little  charges  how  they  do  after  the  dewy 
hours  of  night ;  and  there  is  such  a  coolness 
and  sweetness  in  the  early  day,  that  their 
tints  and  fragrance  seem  increased  a  hundred 
fold.  The  shining  drops  tremble  and  sparkle 
so  prettily  in  their  tiny  cups,  and  they  seem 
so  fully  to  enjoy  their  pure  repast,  that  it 
makes  me  almost  wish  I  could  live  upon  dew 
drops  too. 

Nevertheless,  I  almost  daily  miss  a  well 
known  fiice.  My  flowers  are  drooping  and 
fading,  even  though  this  summer-like  autumn 
still  prevails.  By  nipping  off  the  decaying 
blooms,  I  aid  the  declining  strength  of  the 
plant,  but  it  is  only  for  a  time.  My  dahlias 
chrysanthemums,  scarlet-lychnis,  and  hawk- 
weed,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  my  borders 
now,  and  the  first  rains  will  spoil  their  beauty. 
What  a  useful,  beautiful  plant  is  the  fuchsia  I 
I  have  one  large  circular  bed  chiefly  filled 
with  them,  and  the  effect  is  lovely.  The  bed 
is  somewhat  raised,  in  the  center  stands  a 
large  plant,  and  the  others  are  placed  around 
it,  at  distances  of  three  or  four  feet.  The 
two  last  winters  have  been  so  mild,  that  my 
fuchsias  have  not  died  down  at  all.  I  pro- 
tected their  roots  well  with  coal-ashes,  ma- 
king quite  a  little  hillock  at  their  feet,  and 
shaded  the  remainder  of  the  plants  with  stakes 
covered  with  the  boughs  of  the  spruce-fir,  so 
as  to  keep  off  the  perpendicular  attack  of  the 
frost.  I  was  led  to  tnis  in  the  first  instance, 
by  observing  the  evident  appearances  of  life 
in  my  plants  long  after  I  tnought  thev  must 
have  died  down  to  the  ashes,  as  usual;  and 
by  this  plan  I  petted  them  through  the  spring 
frosts  and  chilling  gusts,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  them  to  the  warm  sun  again, 
when  all  danger  ceased,  in  the  full  size  to 
which  they  had  grown  the  year  before.  Few, 
perhaps,  of  my  readers  can  obtain  boughs  of 
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sproce-fir,  nor  are  they  needfiil ;  any  matting 
or  other  oovering  will  do ;  nor  can  I  be  eertain 
that  in  ordinary  winters  each  a  trial  will 
sacceed.  The  last  two  seasons  have  been 
peculiar;  bat  it  is  worth  while  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. My  plants  are  now  quite  shrubs 
in  sixe,  and  I  hope  to  tell  my  friends  in  the 
spring  how  they  have  struggled  through  the 
dlifficouties  of  this  coming  winter.  Be  particu- 
lar in  covering  their  roots  well  with  ashes ; 
they  will,  without  other  protection,  die  down 
to  the  ground,  but  life  will  remain  safely  in 
the  root;  and  by  peeping  below  the  ashes  in 
the  spring,  you  will  see  the  little,  tender 
shoots  starting  forth  ready  to  replace  the 
dead  boughs,  which  must  be  cut  away.  Some 
ladies  cut  down  their  plants  before  they  "ash" 
them  up,  but  they  had  better  remain ;  some- 
times they  do  not  die  so  far  down  as  at  others, 
and  then  you  need  not  cut  them  off  so  low. 
I  am  glad  to  see  these  very  graceful  flowers 
more  frequently  in  cottage  gardens.  The 
culture  is  simple,  and  the  effect  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  In  my  fuchsia  bed  I  interpose  roses, 
which  bloom  daring  the  infancy  of  their  au- 
tumnal friends,  thereby  keeping  up  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers.  The  lighter  colored  dahlias 
do  well  among  them  also,  if  your  bed  is  large 
enough,  or  you  have  no  rose  trees  there.  We 
should  try  to  mingle  colors  well  and  effectively 
in  our  garden,  as  we  do  in  our  dress.  Na» 
tore  certainly  admits  of  stronger  contrasts, 
and  requires  less  help  than  we  could  venture  to 


use  among  our  ribbons  and  trinkets,  but  stil 
we  may,  with  caution,  be  her  handmaids.  Bj 
very  simple  means  we  might  embelish  our 
gardens,  however  small  or  inconveniently 
placed.  The  poor  might  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  every  namlet  by  a  little  attention  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  plot  of  ground  around 
their  cottages,  which  would  cost  nothing,  and 
increase  their  interest  in  home  enjoyments. 
Every  apple  tree,  while  bearing  its  useful  part 
in  nature,  might  add  to  its  beauty  by  sup- 
porting a  clustering  honeysuckle, — ^that  sweet 
Bister  of  the  rose, — which  would  in  return 
conceal  the  rough,  ungainly  arms  of  an  old 
spreading  tree,  without  at  all  doing  it  harm. 
Then,  if  the  cottage  walls  were  clothed  with 
monthly  roses,  jasmine,  or  the  sweet-scented 
clematis,  which  require  little  else  than  nailing 
up  and  pruning,  wbile  a  gable  end  might  sup- 
port a  pear  or  plum  tree ;  how  pretty,  how 
cared  for,  how  comfortable  would  it  seem  to 
the  passer  by.  A  neat  ornamental  cottage 
garden  generally  bespeaks  a  happy  house- 
hold. The  outward  smiles  seem  to  spring 
from  those  within ;  apd  I  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty, — the  duty  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the 
rich, — to  testifv  their  sense  of  God's  ex- 
ceeding mercy,  by  using  and  profiting  by  those 
pure  and  simple  pleasures  which  He  so  richly 
provides  for  us  all.  No  pleasures  are  so  sweet 
as  those  that  flow  immediately  from  His  gra- 
cious and  parental  hand.  Bosa. 

Cottage  Gatiemffof  October, 


From  Bteehy*9  Narrative  tf  a  Voyage  to  the  Eaetem  leJande. 

THB  UPAS  TRBS. 


Amono  the  curiosities  noticed  on  this  ex- 
cursion, may  be  mentioned  an  isolated  Upas 
tree  (Antiaris  toxioaria).  It  is  situated  at 
the  bend  of  the  river,  near  the  watering-place, 
and  stands  nearly  forty  feet  high ;  its  trunk 
is  almost  straight,  and  covered  with  a  some- 
what smooth  bark,  of  a  reddish*tan  color, 
and  its  head  consists  of  a  dense  mass  of  dark 
green,  glossy  foliage.  There  are  numerous 
incisions  around  the  base  of  the  stem,  made 
by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  poisonous  juice  for  tipping  the  arrows  of 
their  snmpitans. 

Although,  ominously,  the  Burmese  have 
selected  the  deadly  shade  of  the  poison- tree 


as  a  place  of  interment,  and  the  ground  be- 
neath is  crowded  with  tombs,  yet  vegetation 
flourishes  luxuriantly  around  its  roots,  and 
clings  to  its  base  to  such  a  degree,  that  I 
experienced  some  little  difficulty  in  coming 
to  the  stem  for  the  purpose  of  tapping  it  for 
a  portion  of  sap.  On  approaching  the  tree, 
I  experienced  no  ill  effects  from  the  effluvium 
— which  it  is  asserted  by  Leschenault  de  la 
Tour,  and  others,  is  frequently  sufficient  to 

S reduce  nausea,  vertigo,  and  vomiting.  The 
lalays,  however,  that  accompanied  us,  view- 
ed the  tree  with  evident  suspicion.  In  order 
to  prove  by  experiment,  the  effect  of  the  Upas 
poisoned  snmpit  or  arrow,  it  was  tried  on  a 
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troublesome  oat  near  oor  huuBe,  bat  it  bad 
not  the  rapid  efifect  we  were  led  to  imagine. 
A  little  while  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound, 
there  was  foaming  at  the  month,  followed  by 
apasmodio  contractions  of  the  limbs,  ending 
in  exhaustion  and  frequent  cooYulsions,  which 
caused  the  animal  to  tumble  into  the  river. 
The  Upas  does  not  then,  after  all,  appear  to 
be  nearly  so  poisonous  in  its  properties  as 
the  Manohineel  (Hippomane  mancinella)  of 
the  West  Indies — the  dew  that  falls  from  the 
leaves  of  which  blisters  the  skin,  and  many 
people  are  reported  to  have  died  by  simply 
sleeping  under  its  branches.  In  Java,  there 
is  a  plant  called  Tjettek,  or  Upas  Raijah, 
from  the  roots  of  which,  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  known  vegetable  poisons  is  pre- 
pared, acting  like  nux  vomica. 


This  must  not  be  compounded  with  the 
real  Upas,  or  Antiaris,  as  it  is  a  true  Strych- 
uos  (the  S.  tieute)  and  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  Ignatius*  beans  of  the  Philip* 
pines  (S.  ignatia,)  and  the  plant  (S.  tozifera) 
which  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  Hourate  poi- 
son— ^which  the  intrepid  and  enthusiastic  Mr. 
Waterton  brought  from  Ouayana.  The  Upas, 
Hippo,  Antojar,  or  Upo,  is  found  in  Java, 
Bali,  and  Celebes,  as  well  as  in  Borneo ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  wholesome  and 
useful  bread  fruit  tree,  the  delicious  mulber* 
ry,  nay,  even  the  famous  cow- tree  of  South 
America,  which  supplies  the  Indians  with 
milk,  and  the  common  fig,  should,  with  their 
luxuriant  properties,  belong  to  the  same  nat-* 
ural  order  of  plants  which  includes  the  dead- 
ly Upas.  Pharm.  Journal. 


POMOLOaiCAL    aOBBIP 


Mb.  Editor  :  The  Buffalo  Delegation  were 
ao  well  pleased  with  their  visit  to  Ciucinnati 
last  fall,  that  I  have  felt  desirous  ever  since, 
of  having  a  little  more  talk  on  Pomology  with 
our  western  friends.  This  pomologioal  gos- 
up  is,  to  many,  very  interesting,  and  it  is 
certainly  Tery  desirable  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  many  varieties  of  fruits 
eoltivated  in  different  seoUons  of  our  country. 
The  fact  is  well  establbhed  that  there  are  but 
few  sorts  of  fruit  that  succeed  eguallp  well 
in  all  parts  of  our  widely  extended  country. 
Hence  it  is  decidedly  for  the  interest  of  indi- 
viduals planting  out  orchards,  to  ascertain 
what  varieties  are  adapted  to  their  particular 
locations.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  call 
out  this  desirable  information  than  for  Po- 
mologists  and  fruit  growers  to  lay  these  im- 
portant facts  before  the  public,  through  the 
medium  of  our  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Journals. 

It  is  well  ascertained,  and  I  believe,  pretty 

generally  conceded,  that  quite  a  large  number 

of  the  more  choice  and  prominent  standard 

fruits,  are  very  extensively  adapted  to  the 

e  aifcern,  middle  and  western  states.     To  this 


there  are  exceptions.  Quite  a  number  of 
sorts  that  are  fine  and  desirable  on  the  sea- 
board, arc  quite  worthless  in  some  other 
places ;  and  perhaps  an  equal  or  a  larger  num- 
ber of  sorts  that  thrive  admirably  in  the  rich 
fertile  soil  of  the  west,  are  not  worth  culti- 
vating in  the  eastern  states. 

The  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  for 
the  year  1850,  is  now  before  me.  This  fruit 
committee  give  us  the  following  lists  of  fruits 
which  they  recommend  for  general  cultiva- 
tion. I  also  append  the  remarks  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Pears. 

Madeleine — not  first  rate,  but  the  earliest 

pear  Worthy  of  cultivation. 
Bloodgood — ^requires  a  warm  soil. 
Dearborns'  seedling — only  suitable  for  the 

garden. 
Kostizer,  Bartlett, 

Golden  Beurr£  of  Bilboa,  Long  green, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Buffam, 

Belle  Lucrative— only  suitable  for  the  garden. 
Seckel — requires  a  rich  soil. 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey — particularly  fine  on 

quince  for  gardens. 
Fulton,  Beurr^  Bosc, 

Urbaniste,  Paradise  d  Automne, 
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Beurr6  Deil— on  quince,  for  gardens, 
Bacbesse  d'  Angoul^me — on  quince,  for  gar- 
dens. 
Winter  Nelis,  Beorr^  d*  Aremberg, 

Lawrence. 

For  Cooking: 
Monsieur  le  Cure -^sometimes  suitable  for 

tbe  table, 
Pound. 

The  following  are  of  tbe  newer  sorts,  not 
fully  tested,  but  whicb  promise  well : 
Dojenn^  d'  Et6,  Manning's  Elizabeth, 

Tyson,  Plombgastel, 

Beurr4  Sprin,  Duchessee  d'  Orleans, 

Beurr^  Anjou,  Doyenne  Boussock. 

APPtRS. 

Early  Harvest,  Orne*s  Early, 

Early  Sweet  Bough,  Red  Astrachan, 

Williams'  Favorite,  Porter, 

Oravenstein,  Garden  Royal — for 
Fall  Harvey,  gardens  only. 

Minister,  HaskelFs  Sweet, 

Rhode  Island  G-reen-  Hubbardston's    Non- 

ing,  such, 

Roxbury  Russet,  Danvers  Winter 
Jonathan,  Sweet, 

Baldwin. 

Of  the  list  of  pears  here  given,  nearly  all, 
except  those  under  the  head  of  "promise 
well,"  have  fruited  in  my  own  grounds,  and 
as  a  whole,  tbe  selection  is  a  very  good  one 
for  western  New  York,  and  I  doubt  not,  for 
the  western  States  also.  For  this  location  I 
should  add  to  the  list  the  following,  and  per- 
haps some  few  otber  sorts—Stevens^  Genes- 
see,  which  is  one  of  our  most  productive 
autumn  pears;  always  large  and  fine,  and 
generally  of  fine  flavor.  White  Doyenn^, 
productive  and  of  fine  flavor;  requires  rich, 
high  culture,  on  a  deep  soil.  Onondaga,  a 
variety  introduced  but  a  few  years  since,  of 
large  size,  productive,  and  quite  equal  to  the 
Bartlett.  Glout  Moreean,  a  fine  winter  pear, 
succeeds  admirably  on  the  quince,  and  may 
be  classed  among  our  most  choice  sorts.  To 
these  might  be  added  a  number  of  other 
choice,  productive  varieties,  which  are  very 
desirable  in  a  large  collection. 
In  the  list  of  apples,  there  are  only  two  or 


three  that  are  but  little  known  here.    The 
others    may  be   classed    among   our  moat 
valuable  kinds.    The  Early  Harvest,  and 
the  Early  Sweet  Bough,  are  here  the  tva 
best,  and  earliest.     The  Williams'  Favo- 
rite and  Red  Astrachan,  too,  are  very  fine. 
Porter   and  Gravenstein  are  superior  au* 
tumn  apples.    Hubbardston's  Non-suoh  haa 
so    far   proved   very   fine.     The  Minister 
may  be  classed  as  "good."    Rhode  Isknd 
Greening,  wonderfully  productive,  and  one 
of  our  most  profitable  sorts.    Baldwin  sao- 
ceeds  well  here;  perhaps  equally  as  weD 
as  it  does  in  Massachusetts,  or  any  of  the 
eastern  States.    The  same  remarks  will  ap- 
ply to  the  Roxbury  Russet  and  Danvers 
Winter  Sweet.     To  this  list  several  others 
should  be  added   for  this  location.      For 
early  varieties  I  would  add  the  Early  Straw- 
berry and  Summer  Rose — ^the  latter  is  a  moat 
beautiful  and  rich  apple ;  should  be  gathered 
early ;  it  is  not,  however,  as  prolific  a  bearer 
as  some  others.    Tbe  first  named  is  very  pro- 
ductive and  fine.    American  Summer  Pear- 
main,  is  also  a  very  fine  rich  apple.     The 
tree  is  a  very  feeble,  slow  grower.    For  au- 
tumn, the  Fall  Pippin  and  tbe  Fameose  or 
Pomme  d'  Neige  have  but  few  equals.    The 
last  named,  requires  riob  culture,  and  then  it 
is  truly  fine.    It  is  wonderfully  productive; 
too  much  so,  as  over-bearing  produces  fruit 
of  small  size.     Golden  Sweet  and   Jersey 
Sweet,  are  two  valuable  and  productive  sorts 
that  come  in  soon  after  the  Sweet  Bough,  or 
the  Large  Yellow  Bough,  as  it  is  more  prop- 
erly called.    In  regard  to  winter  apples,  a 
few  varieties  may  be  added — The  Esopus 
Spitzenbnrgh,  is  an  apple  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, and  the  fruit  always  commands  a  high 
price.      It  may  be  called  productive,  but  not 
quite  as  much  so  as  some  other  sorts.    Pom- 
me Grise,  is  a  very  rich,  delicious  apple ;  has 
few  equals  in  flavor,  rather  too  small  for  mar- 
ket.   The  Northern  Spy  suooeeds  well  here^ 
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and  in  the  month  of  April  and  May,  has  few 
equals,  and  always  oommands  the  yery  high- 
est price  in  the  n\arket.  Many  large  orchards 
of  this  variety  have  recently  been  planted  ont. 
The  top  of  the  free  grows  very  compact,  and 
reqnires  thinning  ont ;  this,  with  a  deep,  rich 
soil,  and  good  culture,  will  prodoce  abundance 
of  beautifnl,  fine  fruit.  The  writer  is  plant- 
ing out  large  orchards  of  the  Northern  Spy, 
Boxbury  Russet  and  Baldwin,  and  he  has  no 
fears  as  regards  their  productiveness,  or  fine 
flavor.  The  American  Oolden  Bnsset,  and 
the  English  Busset,  are  also  very  valuable 
and  productive  sorts,  the  last  named  is  a  fine 
hte  keeper.  It  will  also  endure  almost  any 
amount  of  freezing  without  injury.  The 
Winter  Swaar  is  a  very  rich,  delicious  win- 
ter apple,  and  productive.  Newtown  Pippin 
has  not  succeeded  as  well  here  as  in  some 
other  places ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Maumee,  it 
is  among  the  most  valuable  and  produc- 
tive sorts.  The  fruit  ranks  high  in  flavor, 
perhaps  equal  to  that  of  almost  any  other 
variety.     [The  very  highest.] 

Had  I  time  and  space,  I  might  comment 
upon  many  other  varieties  of  fruits,  but  this 
melange  is  already  sufficiently  extended.  I 
desire  to  call  out  some  of  our  western  Po- 
mologists  on  this  subject.  Let  the  public  be 
informed  what  varieties  of  fruits  here  named, 
flucceed  well  in  the  more  southern  parts  of 
Ohio,  and  also  which  kinds  are  there  deemed 
worthless  or  unworthy  of  cultivation.  Will  not 
our  friend  A.  H.  Ernst,  Esq.,  take  up  this 
subject?  Mr.  E.,  has  had  considerable  expe- 
rience in  this  matter. 

While  at  Cincinnati,  I  noticed  several  va- 
rieties of  apples,  in  various  collections,  which 
we  have  deemed  of  little  worth.  Among  them 
were  the  Pennock,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  and  Sur- 
prise. There  is  no  question  but  that  we  are 
cultivating  altogether  too  many  varieties  of 
fruits,  and  it  seems  very  desirable  to  abridge 
the  list.    From  year  to  year,  many  new  and 


desirable  kinds  of  fruit  are  brought  before 
the  public;  these,  together  with  the  new 
humbug  sorts,  make  a  pretty  formidable  list. 
The  day  has  now  passed  by,  when  pomolo- 
gists  pride  themselves  in  possessing  the  lar- 
gest number  of  varieties  of  fruit.  The  inquiry 
is  is  for  more  choice  and  select  fruits. 

Is  there  any  prospect  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Pomological  Congress  ever 
coming  before  the  public?  If  not,  it  would 
be  at  least  very  desirable,  that  a  list  of  the 
fruits  recommended  for  general  culture,  and 
also  the  list  of  '*  rejected  fruits,"  should  ap- 
pear in  the  Western  Horticultural  Review. 

B.   HODOE. 

Buffalo  Nursery^  K.  Y.,  February,  1851. 


•  mm^¥ 


The  reader  will  find  below  a  commu- 
nication from  two  valued  correspondents  in 
Kentucky,  from  whom,  as  from  our  older  bro- 
thers, let  us  hope  to  hear  frequently,  since  we 
may  thus  commence  our  planting  with  the 
beuefit  of  their  veteran  experience. 

To  Col.  Sandebs,  the  Editor  is  indebted 
for  much  valuable  information,  received  at 
different  times  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
but  he  hopes  to  have  that  indebtedness  in- 
creasK^d  by  many  more  communications  from 
this  patriarchal  pomologist,  who,  by  the  by, 
was  the  first  live  Kentuckian  he  ever  be- 
held.— Ed.  Rkvisw. 

Grass  Hills,  Kt.,  March  2, 1851. 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  Weetem  HortievUural  Review: 

Sib — Having  intended  for  some  time  to 
send  you  a  short  paper  on  orchards,  thinking 
that  my  remarks  might  be  of  utility  to  young 
beginners,  and  others  without  experience,  I 
applied  to  Judge  M.  Brown,  of  Frankfort 
Ky.,  to  aid  me,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of 
good  sense,  and  discriminating  observation, 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  Judge  kindly  sent  me  the  inclosed  paper. 
Being  so  full  and  satisfactory  on  peaches,  it 
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leaves  me  nothing  to  say  as  to  them:  its 
pahlication  at  this  time  will  be  quite  oppor- 
tune. 

Rcspectfnllj,  jonr  obedient  serrant^ 

Lewis  Sandebs. 

Frankfort,  Feb,  23,  1851. 
Dbar  Sir — I  was  detained  longer  than  I 
anticipated  at  my  farm,  and  on  my  return 
found  a  very  ill  child.  I  hasten  to  write  you 
at  the  earliest  moment.  I  have  had  but  little 
opportunity  of  comparing  my  experience  with 
that  of  others  in  the  peach  culture,  and  my 
remarks  are  based  solely  on  my  own  obser- 
vation. 

1.  I  planted  out  my  orchard  in  the  fail  of 
1844.  I  have  lost  scarcely  any  trees ;  they  are 
now  in  fine  condition  and  excellent  health ;  not 
injured  by  the  worm,  and  in  their  prime;  in- 
deed the  only  injury  which  they  apparently 
sustained  was  from  the  hard  and  early  cold  a 
few  years  ago.  I  planted  twenty  feet  apart. 
Some  in  a  very  rich  and  narrow  bottom  near 
the  river,  the  rest  running  back  into  land 
which  had  been  cultivated  many  years  and 
which  had  ceased  to  bring  good  corn.  Those 
in  the  rich  alluvion  were  too  close ;  the  others 
arc  all  right  I  would  regard  twenty  feet  in 
ordinary  soil  as  a  suitable  distance.  I  crop- 
ped two  years  in  com,  then  put  them  down 
4n  oats,  timothy  and  clover.  The  oat  orop 
appeared  to  be  injurious  to  them  for  a  few 
months,  but  they  soon  recovered. 

2.  I  wormed  them  carefully  two  or  three 
times  a  year  for  the  first  three  years — in 
spring,  summer  and  fall — rubbed  them  with 
a  coarse  cloth  and  soap  suds  as  soon  as  the 
worms  were  taken  out,  to  destroy  the  eggs, 
and  then  gave  them  a  strong  coat  of  white 
wash  from  the  crown  of  the  roots  for  two  or 
three  feet  up,  to  intimidate  the  fly,  and  then 
replaced  the  earth  with  a  slight  hill  around 
the  tree.  The  labor  and  time  to  aooomplish 
this  is  greatly  over  estimated  by  those  who 


have  not  tried  it;  a  smart  hand  ought  to  go 
thoroughly  over  an  orchard  of  one  thonsand 
trees  in  a  week  or  less.  My  orchard  is  now 
well  set  in  timothy,  and  I  intend  so  to  keep 
it,  and  will  encourage  the  grass  to  grow  dose 
to  the  trees.  I  believe  the  fly  deposits  its 
ogg  l&te  in  the  evening,  and  that  the  damp 
grass  tends  to  discourage  it.  The  tree  de- 
stroys itself  by  the  over  production  of  wood. 
I  would  therefore  cultivate  it  kindly  until  it 
obtained  a  good  size,  and  then  retard  its 
subsequent  and  exuberant  growth,  by  put* 
ting  down  in  grass.  My  trees  planted  at  the 
same  time  in  my  garden  and  carefully  culti- 
vated, have  all  died  (as  I  believe  from  ex- 
haustion). But  thb  is  a  subject  we  can  talk 
on  when  we  meet.  For  the  last  two  yearn 
I  have  been  scarcely  troubled  at  all  with  the 
worm  in  my  orchard. 

3.  I  would  form  the  head  of  my  trees 
nearly  as  high  as  my  chin,  and  shorten  them 
in  severely  the  first  two  years.  This  gives 
them  great  advantage  in  resisting  storms  and 
places  the  fruit  so  high  that  you  can  turn  in 
your  hogs  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  fall, 
and  thereby  have  the  decayed  fruit,  etc.,  de-^ 
stroyed.  I  think  an  orchard  should  always 
be  planted  so  as  to  give  the  hogs  free  acoess 
at  the  proper  time,  and  the  branches  be  so 
high  as  to  prevent  their  efforts  to  reaoh  and 
pull  down  the  fruit. 

4.  The  tree  is  frequently  injured  very 
much  the  first  year  of  its  growth,  by  the 
worm,  the  fly  commencing  the  deposit  of  its 
eggs  when  the  plant  is  but  a  few  months  old ; 
simply  running  the  thumb  and  finger  around 
the  trees  in  the  nursery  several  times  in  the 
season,  will  destroy  the  e^^  and  effectually 
protect  the  tree.  If  protected  for  the  first 
few  years  until  the  bark  becomes  hard  and 
rough,  they  are  not  liable  to  be  seriously  in* 
jured  afterward,  as  far  as  I  have  observed. 

5.  In  regard  to  varieties,  the  confuttoa  of 
names  is  so  great  that  I  fear  I  can  give  yoa 
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but  little  aid.  I  have  a  large  variety,  and  not 
many  tbat  I  would  like  to  discard.  Oatr- 
for^s  early  and  late  Melacalune,  so  highly 
praised  by  Kenriok  and  others,  has  with  me 
proved  a  perfect  failure.  They  are  splendid 
yellow  blush  peaches  but  rather  acid — very 
large,  and  would  doubtless  sell  very  well ;  but 
I  have  cultivated  them  for  ten  years  and  never 
obtained  a  half  crop.  They  are  too  delicate 
for  my  location  and  are  always  killed  by  the 
frost.  Coolidge's  favorite  has  always  rotted 
on  the  tree  and  has  been  discarded  by  me. 

I  regard  the  following  which  have  been 
tested  by  me,  as  fully  answering  my  expecta- 
tions. 

Glinqs. — ^Late  Heath,  Old  Newington  and 
Late  Nowington,  (received  of  Sinclair  & 
Corse,  Baltimore,  and  for  sale  I  believe  by 
B.  Hart  of  this  county);  Breckenridge  Cling, 
(the  same  I  think  with  the  Old  Mixon  Cling, 
and  received  of  Hykes,  near  Louisville, 
through  L  Young);  Sweet  Melacatune  of 
Spain,  (received  from  Sinclair  &  Corse,  Bal- 
timore); Baltimore  Rose,  (received  under 
that  name  from  Elliott,  at  Cincinnati,)  is  de^ 
cidedly  the  finest  cling  that  I  am  acquainted 
with;  it  follows  the  Breckenridge,  (a  local 
name  at  Louisville,)  and  in  size  and  beauty 
U  everything  we  could  expect;  it  is  suc- 
eeeded  by  the  Sweet  Melaeatune  of  Spain, 
which  is  also  the  finest  cling  of  its  season 
tbat  I  know — ^very  handsome  size,  beautiful 
appearance  and  very  productive ;  then  comes 
the  Grand  Admirable,  so  called  by  L.  Young, 
and  exhibited  by  him  when  we  were  in  Cin- 
cinnati. I  have  eight  or  ten  trees  of  the 
same  kind  (received  from  Wm.  Kenrick, 
Boston,)  and  I  regard  them  as  very  valuable. 

Fbcbstones.  —  Royal  Kensington,  (the 
same  I  think  with  the  Grosse  tlignonn). 
Belle  de  Vitry,  Walter's  Early,  Carpenter's 
Bed  Rareripe,  Smock  Free,  Beer's  Late 
Rareripe,  (all  received  from  Sinclair  &  Corse, 
Baltimore,)  Old  Mixon  Free.     These  have 


all  proved  valuable  and  satisfactory  with  me» 
I  have  nearly  one  hundred  varieties,  or  rather 
nameSf  and  I  consider  the  above  as  equal  to 
any.  You  would  do  well  to  drop  a  line  to 
L.  Young,  I  sent  him  many  varieties  some 
years  ago,  and  I  think  he  has  propagated 
largely. 

Should  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  you 
any  other  information,  it  will  afford  me  plea- 
sure so  to  do.  After  this  week  I  shall  be 
absent  at  court  for  several  weeks. 

Please  send  me  a  few  cuttings  of  Bledsoe's 
seedling.  It  is  now  ripening  beautifully  with 
a  fine  perfume,  and  I  wish  to  have  a  few 
trees  grafted  with  it. 

If  peaches  hit,  you  must  meet  me  at  my 
place  during  the  summer,  and  I  think  yoo 
will  find  fruit  from  which  you  would  like  to 
propagate. 

Excuse  this  hasty  letter. 

Very  respectfully. 

Mason  Browh. 
Lxwis  Sandxbs,  Esq. 


Tnx  FiBsT  Chsrbt  in  thx  Maitritius. — 
The  first  cherry  overgrown  on  this  island  ap- 
pears to  have  given  rise  to  some  extraordinary 
proceedings.  A  tree  had  been  introduced 
and  tended  with  great  care  by  a  planter,  who 
watched  over  it  with  trembling  anxiety  du- 
ring the  fiowering  season ;  all  the  fruit,  how- 
ever, failed,  except  one  cherry,  which  gradu- 
ally ripened  ana  came  to  perfection,  A 
festival  was  given  in  celebration  of  the  event 
by  the  deiigbted  planter,  and  the  governor, 
Sir  R.  Farquhar,  invited  to  gather  the  unique 
and  interesting  specimen.  He  arrived  punc- 
tual at  the  hour,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
assembled  company,  approached  the  tree. 
The  cherry  was  gone! — a  young  negro,  una- 
ble to  resist  the  temptation  of  the  rich  and 
juicy  fruit,  had  swallowed  it.  The  governor 
appeased  the  planter's  vexation  with  the 
good-humored  remark  that  the  will  would 
suffice  for  the  deed;  and  the  company  con- 
soled themselves  for  the  disappointment  by 
adjourning  to  the  breakfast  table. — Chambtrs* 
Edinburgh  Journal. 
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AMARYLLIS 


The  great  mass  of  those  beautiful  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  passing  under  the  common 
name  of  *'  Amaryllis"  among  general  obser- 
yers,  is  divided  in  books  into  a  number  of 
different  groups  or  genera ;  each  group  hav- 
ing something  in  its  nature  different  from  the 
rest,  and  consequently  requiring  a  different 
management.  For  instance,  one  group  grows 
in  summer  and  rests  in  winter ;  another  group 
grows  in  the  winter  and  rests  during  the  sum- 
mer. Some  of  them  flower  in  the  spring; 
some  in  the  summer ;  and  others  in  tne  au- 
tumn. Again,  some  of  the  plants  are  hardy, 
or  half-hardy,  others  of  them  requiro  a  green 
house,  or  good  pit ;  while  a  third  portion  will 
not  live  with  us  without  the  aid  of  a  stovo  or 
hothouse.  It  is,  therefore,  self  evident  that 
if  their  natural  habits  are  to  be  attended  to 
while  under  cultivation,  and  they  will  do  no 
good  unless  they  are,  the  various  groups  must 
be  very  differently  heated  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  a 
gardener  is  much  puzsled  when  he  is  asked  a 
question,  as  "What  is  the  best  method  of 
growing  the  amaryllis'P' — and  I  have  that 
question  now  lying  before  me.  An  answer 
to  a  question  so  general,  would  be  as  likely 
as  not  to  lead  the  inquirer  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. To  be  of  any  use  it  could  only  affect 
one  particular  group,  and  perhaps  not  more 
than  a  single  plant  of  the  amaryllis  tribe. 
Unless,  therefore,  he  who  seeks  for  informa- 
tion is  able  to  state  to  what  particular 
group  his  plant  or  plants  belong,  the  chances 
are,  that  if  he  asks  for  advice  respecting  their 
management,  he  will  be  informed,  uninten- 
tionally, in  the  wrong  way.  In  this  article, 
therefore,  I  shall  run  over  the  principal  di- 
visions of  the  amaryllis,  and  give  the  proper 
treatment  for  each;  recommending  those 
plants  that  have  showy  flowers,  and  are  easy 
to  manage. 

The  mdest  amaryllis  in  England  is  that 

Slant  which  has  gone  under  the  name  of  the 
acobaa  Lily  for  many  years,  and  what  is 
curious  enough,  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  uo  one  knew  how  it  found  its  way  into 
England,  or  from  what  part  of  the  world  it 
oame.  It  is  now  known  to  be  a  native  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala, 
or  what  is  now  called  Central  America,  and 
is  found  to  be  quite  hardy  in  England,  if 


planted  in  front  of  a  green -house,  or  in  dry 
earth  anywhere,  provided  it  is  placed  six 
inches  below  the  surface;  and  you  know  po- 
tatoes will  live  out  an  ordinary  winter  at  tnal 
depth.  Therefore,  if  you  have  a  garden,  or 
any  piece  of  groumcl,  you  may  manage  it  as 
easily  as  potatoes,  and  very  much  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  that  way  it  will  increase  by 
offset-bulbs  faster  than  vou  can  find  room  for 
it.  What  becomes  of  the  very  old  plants  of 
it  I  cannot  say,  but  I  never  saw  a  young  or 
old  one  dead  yet ;  so  there  is  not  much  fear 
about  your  losing  it.  It  will  not  flower  in 
England  unless  it  is  taken  up  in  the  autumn, 
as  soon  as  the  frost  comes,  and  dried  like  an 
onion;  that  is,  letting  its  leaves  and  roots 
shrivel  up  in  the  drying,  before  they  are  cut 
off.  Then  you  may  put  it  in  a  paper  bag, 
and  hang  it  up  in  the  kitchen  for  three 
months ;  a  cooler  place  will  not  suit  it  near 
so  well.  In  the  spring  you  may  pot  it  in  a 
good  kind  of  mold  m  a  damp  state,  and  it  will 
suck  in  sufficient  moisture,  without  being 
watered,  to  set  itself  growing,  and  by  the  time 
the  leaves  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  the 
flower-stalk  will  push  up,  and  then  water  it 
freely  every  day.  All  tnis  time  it  will  do  in 
the  window,  or  greenhouse;  but  when  the 
flowering  is  over,  you  should  plant  it  out  of 
the  pot  into  a  border,  and  water  it  occasion- 
ally in  dry  weather  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  you  must  take  it  up  as  before.  Whoa 
you  have  several  roots  or  bulbs  of  this  plant, 
you  can  pot  a  couple  of  them,  at  intervals  of 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  the  spring,  to 
prolong  their  season.  The  flower-stalk  sel- 
dom produces  more  than  one  flower,  and  never 
more  than  two,  but  the  flower  is  large,  and  of 
a  gorgeous  color,  dark  purplish  red  all  over, 
and  the  whole  flower  stands  nodding  down  on 
one  side  of  the  stalk,  giving  it  a  peculiarly 
graceful  appearance.  It  has  never  been  known 
to  seed,  nor  will  all  our  skill  make  it  breed 
with  any  other  sort.  I  suppose  it  is  for  these 
unsociable  qualities  that  they  have  given  it 
such  a  hard  Latin  name  in  books,  as  Spre- 
k^lia  formoisissima. 

The  next  amaryllis  I  shall  name  is  the 
most  common  of  them  all,  and  often  called 
the  Bella'donna  Lily ;  a  name  given  to  it  in 
Italy,  where  it  grows  as  well  as  it  does  at  its 
native  place — ^tne  Gape  of  G-ood  Hopo.    In 
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all  probability  it  was  the  first  plant  that  was 
iatroduoed  to  Europe  from  the  Cape  bj  Por- 
tuguese navigators  or  Dutch  settlers.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  the  type  of  the  true  amaryllis 
family,  of  which  there  are  only  two  or  three 
more  sorts,  all  from  South  Africa,  and  nearly 
hardy  with  us.  The  word  amaryllis  was  the 
name  of  a  beautiful  woman,  immortalised  by 
Yirgil,  the  Mantuan  bard,  as  the  Bella-donna 
of  one  of  his  earliest  poems.  When  Linnaeus 
Bodertook  his  great  reform  in  the  system  of 
naming  plants,  he  applied  Yirgirs  name  of  a 
beautiful  lady,  Amaryllis,  which  was  handed 
down  from  the  poet's  time  as  proverbial  for 
loveliness,  to  those  beautiful  plants  called 
Bella-donna  lilies  by  the  Italian  gardeners. 
"  It  was  the  exquisite  blending  of  pink  and 
white  in  that  flower,  as  in  the  female  com- 

f  lesion,  that  suggested  the  eommon  name  in 
taly;  and  to  those  lovely  tints  Linnsdus  re- 
ferred, when  he  assigned  to  it  the  name  of  a 
beautiful  woman."  (Herbert.)  How  absurd, 
therefore,  to  have  broken  these  playful  asso- 
eiations  of  the  great  botanical  philosopher,  on 
which  he  first  founded  the  genius,  by  assooia- 
ting  with  it  either  such  green-eyed  parrot- 
colored  faced  ladies  as  Aulica,  Catyptrata, 
and  Yittata;  or  with  such  bearded  and  yel- 
low, copper-colored  Indians  as  Bracteata, 
Equestns,  and  the  whole  race  of  tubulosum, 
which  have  hardly  any  parts  in  common  with 
our  beautiful  BeUa-donna. 

Where  the  soil  is  suitable,  the  Amaryllis 
Bella-donna  will  live  out  of  doors  with  us, 
and  flower  every  autumn ;  but  it  does  not  like 
lo  be  often  disturbed,  or  any  capricious  treat- 
ment. A  south  aspect,  under  a  wall  or  in 
front  of  a  greenhouse,  being  all  the  shelter  it 
requires.  In  some  soils,  however,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  flower  it,  and  then  it  increases 
bj  offs^  much  faster  than  when  it  flowers 
regularly.  The  cause  of  its  not  flowering 
ean  only  be  a  mere  guess;  therefore  the  best 
way  is  to  take  it  up  about  the  end  of  June, 
change  the  soil,  and  make  a  new  border  for 
it.  If  the  Bella-donna  has  remained  several 
years  in  the  same  place,  the  roots  have  worked 
down  very  deep;  and  if  they  got  into  a  rich 
aubsoil,  tnat  may  have  been  &e  reason  of  its 
notfloweriug,  for  unless  the  roots  are  kept 
dry  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, it  will  either  not  flower,  or,  at  best,  not 
very  freely.  Perhaps  the  bottom  soil  may  be 
too  poor  and  dry,  and  in  this  case  the  plant 
baa  not  uouiishment  sufficieDt  to  produce  a 


vigorous  growth  in  the  leaves,  and  then  a  lib- 
eral watering  once  a  week  will  be  very  likely 
to  overcome  the  soil.    It  is  of  little  use  to 
water  bulbs  in  the  common  way,  especially  if 
they  have  been  long  in  the  same  place.    The 
way  to  get  at  them  is  this : — take  a  pointed 
stick  (the  handle  of  a  hoe  or  rake  will  do) 
and  make  a  half  a  dosen  holes  round  each 
patch  of  leaves,  and  as  deep  as  your  arms  can 
push  the  stick.     Pour  the  water  gently  into 
these  holes  from  the  spout  of  a  watering-pot» 
and,  if  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  bottom 
of  the  border  is  too  dry,  one  whole  watering- 
pot  full  will  not  be  too  much  for  every  patch 
the  first  time,  and  half  that  quantity  at  each 
watering  afterward,  and  yon  may  continue 
these  weekly  doses  till  the  middle  of  April ; 
for  if  the  bulbs  are  in  active  growth,  and  have 
good  drainage,  they  will  take  an  enormous 
quantity  of  water     It  is  a  good  maxim  which 
says,  "let  well  alone;*'  yet  I  would  not  leave 
the  Bella-donna  more  than  six  years  unre- 
planted,  even  if  it  flowered  every  autumn;  but 
as  its  roots  do  not  die  annually,  as  those  of 
some  bulbs  do,  the  work  of  transplanting  them 
must  be  very  carefully  performed ,  all  the  roots 
ought  to  be  preservea  as  much  as  possible, 
and  as  soon  as  you  get  them  np,  lay  the  bulbs 
on  their  sides  in  a  row,  and  throw  some  earth 
over  the  roots.    It  is  a  strange  notion  to  sup- 
pose, as  some  people  do,  that  the  roots  of  such 
bulbs  are  not  very  necessary  for  them  I   It  ie 
true  that  they  can  renew  their  soots  if  they 
are  damaged,  but  then  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
their  store  of  sap,  which  ought  to  go  for  leaves 
and  flowers  next  year.     The  instances  of  a 
contrary  practice  with  tulips,  hyacinths,  etc., 
without  any  bad  effects,  is  familiar  enough, 
but  the  roots  of  these  plants  die  naturally 
every  year;  not  so,  however,  the  roots  of  the 
amaryllis,  and  the  older  the  roots  are  the  bet- 
ter they  will  flower.    I  once  received  a  par- 
cel of  amaryllis  bulbs  from  a  gardener,  and 
though  I  gave  him  instructions  about  saving 
the  roots,  and  the  time  I  wished  them,  ho  took 
them  up  at  the  end  of  May,  a  month  too  soon, 
and  cut  off  all  their  roots,  and  consequently, 
though  they  flowered  regularly  in  his  garden 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  took  me  five 
years  to  get  them  round.    It  is  much  easier 
te  manage  the  Bella  donna  lilies  in  pots  in  a 
pit.  as  you  can  regulate  their  treatment  with 
some  certainty — but  their  fiowers  are  not 
nearly  so  fine  in  pots;  and  as  the  flowers  ap- 
pear before  the  leaves,  like  the  Gnensey  liJj^ 
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maoj  people  object  to  tbem  on  that  account, 
alleging  that  it  is  "uncomfortable''  to  see 
plants  flower  without  leaves,  especially  in  pots. 
Like  all  bulbs  from  hot  countries,  the  Sislla* 
donna  ought  to  be  wholly  covered  with  the 
soil  in  a  pot,  as  when  they  are  at  rest  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  place  sufficiently  dry  to 
suit  them.  The  air  of  our  climate  in  the  dry- 
est  season  is  altogether  too  moist  for  many 
balbs ;  but  when  they  are  covered  with  a  crust 
of  dry  earth,  they  are  safe  enough  from  its 
effects.  Strong:,  rich  soil,  and  large  pots,  free 
ventilation,  a  vigorous  growth  from  December 
to  the  end  of  March,  after  that  water  very 
gradually  withheld,  and  the  pots  when  dry 
placed  in  the  hottest  end  of  a  shelf  in  a  green- 
nonse,  or  close  pit,  are  the  chief  requisites  for 
bringing  out  the  Bella-donna  as  fine  as  pot- 
cultivation  can  do  it.  About  the  end  of  Au* 
gust,  place  the  pot  in  a  saucer  of  water  for 
four  and  twenty  hours,  so  that  the  whole  mass 
of  soil  may  become  just  wet,  and  keep  it 
merely  damp  for  a  week  or  two ;  by  that  time, 
if  all  is  right,  the  flower  buds  will  sprout;  but 
do  not  give  much  water  till  the  leaves  are  two 
or  three  inches  Ions,  for  plants  without  their 
leaves  can  use  little  water,  and  many  bulbs 
perish  with  too  much  water  at  first. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  more  amaryllis  which 
require  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Belladonna.  They  are  called  Brunsvigia,  a 
kind  of  complimentary  name,  in  honor  of  the 
noble  family  of  Brunswick,  from  whom  our 
gracious  Queen  is  a  descendant ;  so  that  it  is 
easy  enough  to  think  of  this  name.  Their 
bulbs  are  much  larger  than  those  of  Bella- 
donna, and  if  they  are  left  above  ground,  or 
half  out  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  they  never  do 
much  good.  They  like  very  strong  loam,  but 
no  manure  mixed  with  it.  If  the  pots  are 
well  drained,  as  they  ought  to  be,  you  can 
hardly  give  them  too  much  water  in  winter. 
Some  gardeners  place  them  in  hothouses, 
thinking  to  hurry  them  on ;  but,  being  of  a 
noble  race,  they  resent  this  trespass  on  their 
dignity — they  must  have  their  own  wav.  It 
is  true  they  make  a  very  rapid  growth,  like 
iJl  the  bulbs  of  South  Africa,  in  their  naUve 
wilds,  as  they  can  only  grow  during  the  rainy 
season  which  in  that  country  is  not  much 
above  three  months  in  the  year,  and  when  the 
rains  are  over  they  are  almost  baked  with  the 
drought,  and  we  ought  to  imitate  that  dry 


sun  strikes  hottest  about  the  premii'es.  Tbero 
is  another  peculiarity  belonging  to   tbem, 
which  puzzled  all  the  gardeners  for  many 
years.     Their  roots  never  die  of  themselvei^ 
and,  if  they  meet  with  no  accident,  will  pene- 
trate down,  in  the  course  of  years,  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  annual  droughts,  and  aft 
that  depth  they  have  some  moisture  more  or 
less,  all  the  year  round.    Now,  you  could 
hardly  believe  that  we  eould  imitate  this  part 
of  their  natural  condition.     If  we  put  the  pole 
in  saucers  when  thev  were  dry,  and  give  a 
little  water  now  and  then,  we  could  not  so 
regulate  the  supply  as  to  prevent  the  soilim- 
bibing  part  of  it;  and  the  sofl  can  not  be  toe 
dry,  when  they  are  at  rest ;  many  experiments 
failed,  and  hundreds  of  bulbs  were  destroyed 
before  we  overcame  this  difficulty,  and  it  is 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  after  all,  merdy 
placing  the  pots  in  deep  saucers,  and  two  in- 
ches wider  all  round  than  the  pot,  then  fiUiog 
them  brim-fiill  of  sand,  and  by  only  keepng 
this  sand  moist,  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  are 
kept  uniformly  damp ;  and  thus  the  best  pari 
of  the  roots  are  kept  from  drying  too  much, 
while  the  bulbs  are  as  dry  as  our  elimate  can 
make  them,  and  the  treatment  is  so  near  to 
their  natural  condition,  that  they  flower  regv« 
larly  under  it.    In  1844, 1845,  and  1846,  I 
received  an  assortment  of  these  direct  from 
the  Cape,  some  of  them  not  in  the  best  con- 
dition.    After  establishing  tbem  in  pots,  I 
planted  them  in  a  border  in  the  open  air,  from 
which  frost  can  be  kept,  and  now  most  of 
them  have  so  far  recovered  as  to  begin  to 
flower.    This  rainy  season  seems  to  have 
suited  tbem ;  and  yet  in  dry  seasons  they  do 
not  like  to  be  watered  all  over  their  leaves, 
only  at  the  roots. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  bulbs  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  near  relations  to  amaryllis^ 
which  will  all  do  under  the  above  treatment; 
and  one  peculiarity  belonging  to  them  is  their 
dislike  to  close  confinement,  and  yet  they  are 
fond  of  heat.  They  also  require  their  roots 
to  be  three  years  old  before  they  will  flower; 
so  that  when  they  are  once  disrooted,  no  mat- 
ter how  old  the  bulbs  may  be,  it  will  take 
three  years  to  establish  them  again.  We  of- 
ten see  large  imported  bulbs  of  the  flower  a 
few  months  after  their  arrival ;  but  snob  flow- 
ers were  formed  before  they  were  disturbed 
in  Africa,  and,  of  course  had  notbinff  to  do 


heat  as  much  as  possible  when  they  are  at  with  our  kind  of  oultivation;  but,  I  believe, 
Ysaft  with  OR,  by  placing  the  pots  where  the  no  one  has  ever  seen  them  in  flower  the  sext 
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two  years,  or  hardly  in  the  third  season,  owing 
to  their  roots  haying  been  destroyed  when 
ibey  were  taken  up.  Now  this  is  tho  whole 
secret  of  the  supposed  difficulty  in  flowering 
Cape  amaryllises.  They  are  not  allowed  a  uni- 
form mode  of  treatment  to  enable  them  to 
establish  themselves,  before  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  flower;  no,  all  kinds  of  experiments 
are  tried  to  induce  them  to  flower  sooner,  and 
when  hot-beds,  or  house-culture,  form  part  of 
auch  experiments,  the  remedy  is  worse  than 
the  disease.  The  only  way  that  I  can  con- 
seiye  artificial  heat  likely  to  be  useful  in  such 
oases,  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  bottom-heat  of 
85  or  90  degrees,  without  any  close  covering 
over  them;  but  as  all  the  true  amaryllis  grow 


only  in  winter,  that  treatment  would  only  suit 
the  allied  sorts,  which  grow  in  summer,  or 
have  persistent  leaves,  that  is,  retaining  their 
leaves  all  the  year  round.  In  the  whole  range 
of  gardening,  I  do  not  know  where  there  is  a 
greater  opening  for  improvement  to  an  ama- 
teur, than  in  the  tribe  of  the  half-hardy  bulbs 
from  different  parts  of  the  world.  A  good 
greenhouse,  one  pit  for  such  bulbs  as  grow  in 
winter,  and  another  pit  for  those  which  make 
their  growth  in  summer,  good  peat-earth, 
strong  loam  and  sand,  from  whion  different 
degrees  of  compost  could  be  made,  and  a  good 
stock  of  patience  and  perseverance,  are  the 
necessary  requisites  for  the  undertaking. — 
Cottage  Gardener,  D.  Beaton. 
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I  love  those  majestic  natives  of  our  soil. 
Hours  have  I  wandered  among  the  venerable 
monarohs  of  our  primeval  forest,  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  their  varied  beauty  and  grandeur. 
But,  like  their  old  familiars,  the  aboriginal 
proprietors  of  the  vast  wildernesss  which  once 
covered  this  land,  they  are  fast  disappearing 
before  the  tread  of  the  white  man.  A  large 
majority  view  them  only  as  a  nuisance ;  and 
the  woodman,  as  he  sinks  his  ax  into  the 
monarch  of  centuries,  feels  as  if  he  were 
doing  a  good  work;  and  as  the  venerable 
trunk  reels  and  falls  before  the  well  plied 
blows,  marking  its  ruin  with  a  crash  and  a 
roar  which  resounds  through  the  forest  like 
the  "voice  of  many  waters,"  he  feels  as  if 
h»  bad  only  removed  a  mere  cnmberer  of  tho 
ground.  How  often,  as  I  have  witnessed  the 
devastation  of  timber,  in  *' making  a  clear- 
ing," has  the  exclamation  involuntarily  arisen, 

'^  Woodman,  Bpare  that  tree  !^ 
But  the  woodman  has  little  poetry  in  his 
composition  when  clearing  up  the  forest.  It 
is  a  matter  of  fact  business  with  him,  and  a 
tree  is  a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of.  In  his  situs* 
tion  perhaps  he  is  right —-but  bow  many  are 
there,  differently  situated,  who  are  of  his 


opinion  without  his  reasons.  Experience  tells 
us  the  number  is  legion:  who  if  they  do  not 
exhibit  their  activity  in  cutting  down  trees, 
display  a  most  '*  masterly  inactivity"  in  never 
planting  them. 

Now,  Sir,  I  hold  that  nothing  improves  a 
farm — a  dwelling — a  street,  town  or  city,  so 
much  as  ornamental  trees ;  and  the  man,  wo- 
man or  child,  who  plants  one,  is  a  bene- 
faptor  to  mankind.  If  you  doubt  this,  visit 
the  beautiful  and  world  renowned  "  Citt  of 
Elms,"  on  our  Atlantic  border,  or  our  own 
beautiful  "Forxst  Oitt,"  on  the  banks  of 
our  noble  northern  lake.  To  what  are  these 
cities  indebted  for  their  beauty?  Is  it  to 
their  well  laid  out  streets — to  their  puUic 
squares  and  promenades — to  their  splendid 
public  and  private  buildings?  Other  cities 
have  these,  and  yet  we  hear  not  their  beauty 
praised.  It  is  to  the  stately  forest  trees  which 
adorn  those  streets  and  squares  and  prome- 
nades, they  stand  indebted;  and,  as  a  rich 
setting  to  a  costly  jewel,  lends  additional 
splendor  to  those  public  end  private  buildings. 
Tea,  more ;  they  make  the  plainer  edifice,  and 
the  quiet  and  humble  cottage,  pleasant  and 
comely  to  look  upon. 
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Talk  of  your  exotics  I  Where  can  we  find 
any  trees  superior  to  the  natiye  prodactions 
of  our  own  forests  ?  No  where,  I  boldly  say. 
Step  here  with  me — look  at  that  group  of 
Elms.  Can  you  find  their  superior  in  any 
foreign  growth ?  See  that  Ash,  with  its  round 
and  graceful  head.  And  here  is  a  Whitewood, 
covered  with  its  beautiful  tulips,  and  close  to 
it  is  a  Cucumber,  or,  in  botanical  language,  a 
''  Magnolia,'"  with  its  beautiful  tulip-like  blos- 
soms, to  be  succeeded  by  those  splendid  red 
pericarps  or  "  cucumbers."  And  here  is  a 
grove  of  Sugar  Maples — a  "sugar  camp" — 
can  you  show  me  any  thing  finer  ?  But  look 
further ;  here  is  a  Basswood,  or  Linden,  with 
its  beautiful  clusters  of  yellow  blossoms ;  and 
there  is  a  Catalpa,  with  its  equally  beautiful 
clusters;  and  view  that  group  of  Oaks.  And 
then  there  is  the  Beech  and  Chestnut,  and 
Black  Walnut,  and  the  sturdy  Shell- bark' 
Hickory.  Now  look  at  those  tvergretna — 
our  Spruce — our  Pines — our  Firs — our  Ce- 
dars— our  Hemlocks.  Who  that  has  walked 
through  our  forests  with  bis  eyes  open,  will 
even  ^isb  to  go  abroad  for  an  ornamental 
tree?    Tes,  sir,  we  have  all  around  us,  and 


at  our  immediate  command,  the  very  trees  to 
beaiUify  and  adorn  oar  own  grounds,  our  road 
sides,  our  villages,  towns  and  cities,  and  at 
the  merest  trifle  of  cost. 

Let  me  here  ask  one  plain  question.  Will 
we  do  this?  We  have  maintaaned  a  *' mas- 
terly ifiae/m/^"  quite  too  long  ah^ady,  and 
it  is  time  for  a  change.  Let  us  arouse,  and 
for  a  short  time,  at  least,  display  a  masterly 
activity  in  planting  trees,  and  my  word  for  it 
we  shall  long  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
result. 

I  would  like  too  see  forest  trees  planted  for 
ornament  in  all  suitable  places.  Nothing  is 
so  grateful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveler,  as  well  as  the  '*  stay  at  home.''  To 
accomplish  this  we  must  create  an  interest — 
raise  an  excitement— or,  as  politicians  say, 
"  keep  it  before  the  people."  Convince  them 
it  is  for  their  interest,  as  well  as  pleasure 
and  they  will  do  it.  It  is  by  way  of  "  mov- 
ing on  the  ball,''  that  I  have  thrown  out  these 
few  remarks  as  an  introduction,  and  may, 
hereafter,  if  deemed  advisable,  send  you  some 
practical  hints  on  the  propagation  and  man- 
agement  of  Forkst  Tbexs.  E. 
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AiJTUMN  and  winter  bring  many  more  op- 
portunities of  bad  management  than  some 
folks  dream  of.  A  few  more  may  as  well  be 
at  once  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
learner,  so  that  he  may  think  them  over  care- 
fully before  the  time  to  profit  by  them  shall 
have  passed  away.  When  you  are  earthing 
up  your  eelery,  don't  trouble  yourself  to  do 
it  gently  and  with  care.  Chuck  the  earth 
into  the  trench,  a  good  shovel  full  at  a  time. 
It  is  sure  to  oome  right.  As  for  the  earth 
getting  in  among  the  leaves,  why  the  cook 
can  wash  it  out  again ;  and  if  it  should  be 
rather  gritty,  in  spite  of  the  washing,  why 
that  is  of  no  eonsequenoe,  for  you  will  not 
have  the  eating  of  it. 

Raspbbbries. — It  will  be  neoessarj"  to  put 
your  Baspberry  beds  in  order, — prune  out 


the  young  canes  instead  of  the  old  ones;  of 
course  the  bearing  wood  is  what  you  want* 
And  you  may  see  by  the  remains  of  flowers, 
that  the  old  eanes  are  what  have  been  bear- 
ing the  crop  lately  gathered.  If  they  are 
weakish  ana  rather  dry,  it  will  occur  to  you, 
that  they  must  have  been  exhausted  by  the 
young  canes,  and  that  if  the  youns;  are  re- 
moved the  old  will  be  stren^hened.  Good 
gardeners  say  the  effect  of  this  management 
is  to  destroy  the  next  year's  crop;  but  if  that 
should  be  so,  you  will  have  the  satisfactioa 
of  looking  to  tne  chance  of  a  crop  the  year 
after.  Another  thing  you  may  attend  to; 
dig  well  about  the  roots  of  your  Raspberries. 
Root  pruning  is  a  very  fine  thing,  as  yon 
know  by  its  oeinff  so  much  recommended  bj 
Mr.  Rivers,  and  what  is  good  for  a  pear,  must 
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be  good  for  a  raspberry.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  differenee  between  them ;  for  pear  roots  are 
coarse  and  woody,  and  naturally  go  down  in- 
to the  sub-soil,  while  raspberry  roots  are  fine 
and  fibrous,  and  lie  near  the  surface.  But 
what  then?  all  mismanagers  of  any  reputa- 
tion, know  that  a  root  is  a  root,  just  as  a 
hand  is  a  hand,  and  a  mouth  a  mouth. 

On  no  account  will  a  bad  manager  break 
up  the  surface  of  his  ground  in  winter.  He 
sees  no  advantage  in  letting  the  frost  in; 
why  then  take  the  trouble,  especially  when  it 
makes  a  place  untidy.  As  for  slugs  and  other 
nuisances  which  a  hard  winter  may  kill,  he 
can  catch  them  in  summer  time ;  it  is  good 
employment  for  a  boy  or  two.  He  sees  no 
use  in  having  the  soil  broken  down  by  frost, 
because  it  is  sure  to  come  together  again  in 
time*  Instead  of  adopting  so  old  a  plan,  he 
will  sweep  up  all  the  leaves,  and  have  the 
ground  nice  and  level,  and  hard  and  neat — 
the  harder  the  better — because  it  keeps  the 
frost  ont.  To  be  sure,  Sandy  Dinmont,  who 
has  the  next  garden,  and  who  put  his  ther- 
mometer into  the  ground  the  year  before, 
found  that  the  hard  ground  was  the  coldest, 
and  the  broken  ground  the  warmest;  but  a 
man  may  have  enough  to  do  if  he  is  to  mind 
Buch  stuff  as  that. 

Always  roll  the  lawn  when  frozen,  the 
grass  is  brittle  then,  and  will  crackle  under 
the  roUer ;  you  may  see  that  by  the  marks 
that  are  left  where  the  roller  has  passed.  This 
saves  mowing ;  never  mind  the  grass  being 
black.  It  will  get  green  again  in  time,  if  it 
doesn't  die.  If  the  grass  should  die,  it  will 
be  easy  to  throw  down  some  seeds,  or — to 
buy  some  more  turf. 

Ground  work  will  now  tax  your  ingenuity. 
People  may  think  that  the  mere  act  of  mov- 
ing ground  is  one  which  In  beyond  the  skill 
of  any  body  to  manage  badly.  Be  assured 
that  this  a  great  mistake.  Amateurs  are 
particularly  clever  at  making  a  mess  of 
ground  work,  and  some  young  and  green 

Erdeners  are  not  far  behind  them.  Gertain- 
^ ,  if  gardening  is  an  amusement,  the  ways  of 
such  gentlemen  are  sufficiently  ludicrous. 

In  the  first  place,  buy  the  lowest  priced 
tools  yon  can  find ;  cheap  iron-mongers  may 
be  found  in  most  places.  Tools  are  expen- 
sive articles,  and  it  should  be  an  rbject  to 
diminish  expenses,  especially  such  as  are  out 
of  sight.  As  tools  are  to  be  used,  not  look- 
ed at,  you  will  exercise  your  taste  in  picking 
21 


the  nicest  looking  articles  you  can  find.  Un- 
commonly pretty  things,  light  and  handy  look- 
ing, are  turned  out,  for  the  use  of  amateur 
emigrants  and  gentlemen  gardeners.  A  knife 
fashioned  out  of  iron  hoop  looks  quite  as  well 
as  one  of  steel.  A  mattock  of  cast  iron  will 
hardly  be  known  from  one  of  the  best  tem- 
per, until  you  come  to  use  it.  Wheelbarrows 
of  clean  white  wood,  when  painted,  are  even 
lighter  and  prettier  than  those  of  ash,  and 
oak,  and  elm,  ever  so  cleverly  combined;  you 
may  buy  the  first  for  half  a  sovereign — you 
may  have  to  pay  a  guinea  for  the  last.  The 
practical  advantage  of  cheap  tools  is  far  too 
evident  to  require  much  illustration.  Some 
soon  wear  ont ;  and  then  you  can  buy  more ; 
others  bend,  and  that  makes  a  job  for  the 
blacksmith;  most  of  them  lose  their  handle 
after  a  few  weeks'  wear  and  the  wheelwright 
may  get  something  by  re- handling  them;  a 
good  many  break,  and  there's  an  end  of  them. 
In  this  manner  a  clever  mismanager  will  con- 
trive to  want  a  firesh  outfit  of  tools  at  least 
every  season. 

Eussia  mats  should  always  be  looked  after 
where  they  can  be  had  for  less  than  cost 
price.  Plenty  are  in  the  market  at  half  the 
expense  which  people  charge  who  are  called 
honest  only  because  they  deal  fairly,  taking  a 
just  tradesman's  profit,  and  giving  their  cus- 
tomers what  is  worth  the  money.  A  bad 
manager  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  folks ; 
in  Russia  mats,  especially,  he  may  make  a 
capital  bargain,  if  he  looks  sharp.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  a  sagacious  gentleman  who 
builds  barges,  obtained  from  a  friend  a  hun- 
dred of  these  mats  for  £4,  when  the  market 
price  was  £5 ;  they  were  put  into  use  in  Oc- 
tober, and  in  December  they  were  wheeled  to 
the  rubbish  heap.  By  the  time  the  four 
pounds  worth  of  mats  was  rotted  down,  the 
gardener  had  a  cheap  lot  of  manure  very 
nearly  as  valuable  as  saw  dnst. 

Having  provided  yourself  with  cheap  im- 
plements, then  look  out  for  cheap  labor.  Cut 
your  men  down  to  the  lowest  ftirthing  they 
will  work  for;  perhaps  you  may  in  that  way 
make  up  for  any  loss  sustained  among  the 
tools.  Don't  inquire  whether  a  man  is  ac- 
customed to  the  ground  work;  every  body 
can  dig,  and  trench,  and  use  a  mattock,  or 
wheel  a  load  of  earth .  Should  some  conceited 
acquaintance  doubt  the  fact,  settle  it  by  a 
bet;  match  a  tailor  or  a  shopman  with  a 
rough  laborer,  and  you  will  soon  see  who  is 
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the  best.  You  may  offer  five  to  one  upon 
the  tsdlor — he  can  talk  twice  as  well  as  a 
nayyy;  for  his  tongue  is  as  smooth  as  his 

hands. 

When  you  have  mustered  your  men,  if  they 
are  stout  laborers,  teach  them  how  to  do  their 
work ;  if  they  are  of  the  street  class,  leave 
them  to  themselves.  A  laborer  will  do  his 
work  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  it,  and 
as  is  most  convenient  to  himself;  the  others 
are  ten  tim^s  as  clever,  and  will  hit  upon  new 
ways  of  their  own ;  in  fact,  they  will  perform 
the  work  as  well  almost  as  you  oouid  do  it 
yourself.  Of  course  the  inspirations  of  ge- 
nius are,  in  manual  labor,  worth  all  the  prac- 
tice and  experience  in  the  world.  A  clever 
printer  will  make  stockings  much  better  than 
a  Nottingham  weaver.  If  you  will  but  inter- 
fere with  men  who  are  accustomed  to  garden 
labor,  and  leave  to  themselves  those  who  are 
strangers  to  it,  you  will,  in  a  few  days,  or 
even  hours,  find  your  operations  as  satisfac- 
tory as  the  most  zealous  bad  manager  could 
desire.    Suppose,  for  instance,  you  have  a 


square  of  ground  to  trench,  an  old  experien- 
ced laborer  will  divide  it  into  two  parts,  and 
wheel  his  first  trench  from  the  first  half  upon 
the  oorresponding  end  of  the  second  half;  in 
that  way  he  saves  wheeling,  and  expects  to 
have  earth  enough  with  which  to  fill  his  last 
trench,  when  he  reaches  it  at  the  end  of  the 
job.  Can  any  thing  be  more  like  good  man- 
agement,  or  common  sense  ?  Bat  your  object 
is  bad  management ;  and  as  for  common  sense, 
why,  that  is  not  required  by  a  man  of  talent ; 
therefore,  you  should  wheel  your  first  trench 
to  the  other  end  of  the  ground,  and  work 
across  the  piece,  instead  of  halving  it,  as  the 
old  laborer  does.  Should  the  land  be  soft, 
and  you  have  cheap  barrows,  and  the  wea- 
ther is  wet,  you  will  find  this  method  a  most 
surprising  advantage.  If  to  this  you  will  add 
the  scamping  system,  the  nature  of  which,  in 
trenching,  any  sharp  country  fellow  can  ex- 
plain on  the  ground,  better  than  any  writer 
on  paper,  you  may  consider  yourself  perfect 
in  this  part  of  the  art  of  bad  management. 

Gard,  Chrtm. 
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EXCEPT  A  FEW  MONTHS,  WHEN   I  WAS  FROM  HOME.      THESE  ARE   LEFT  BLANK. 

HUUbonughf  O.    Laiitui$  mbout  39o  ]  5'  North,     LonaUude  about  6^  45'  We$t  from  Watibington.    EUm* 

iion  nearly  700  feet  above  2ote  water  at  CindnnatL 
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MONTHS. 


Janaary, 

Febraary, 

March, 

April, 

May 

Jane, 

July. 

Angott, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

Average, 

-d   (Poach, 

1 1  Jcherry 

b^i  (Apple, 

Average  of  the  Winter, .... 
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-11 

-  8 
22 
35 
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52 
54 
34 
24 
10 

-  1 


S 

o 

s 
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54 
54 
52 

80 
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82 
86 
70 
64 
54 


O  J3 
I* 

>  2 
<'5 


27 

24 

32 

49.5 

62 

66 

69.5 

67.3 

^5.5 

44.5 

35 

26.3 

47.4 


April  3a 


1837. 


S 

p 

B 

"5 


s 

B 

M 
0 


444 
-  3!64 
1564 
23  80 
3285 
44  82 
66  86 


44 

36 

22 

22 

2 


85 
81 
72 
66 
66 


2- 

►  2 
<J5 


25 

37 

38 

42.5 

58 

61 

70 

67 

61 

47 

44 

32.5 

4a6 


April  30. 

May  2. 

May  5. 
1836  &>37 

29.46 


60 
!— 2242 


1838. 


8 

p 

B 


6 
24 
30 
46 
52 
54 
34 
26 

9 
-  5 


B 

p 

B 

M 


77 
76 
80 
86 
92 
89 
83 
74 
60 
49 


OU3 

>  2 


31.8 

15 

43 

49 

51 

69.5 

74.5 

72.7 

62.5 

45.5 

35.7 

25.3 

47.7 


April  24. 

1837  &*38 

39.8 


1839.     I 


B 

p 

S 


6 
6 
-10 
28 
30 
46 
51 
48 


28 


2 


a 

p 

B 

8 


58 
60 
73 
80 
83 
89 
90 
89 


3078 


79 


254 


42 


o 


1840. 


8 

p 

8 

B 


34   I'- 

33.6 

36   I 

56 

63.5 

61 

72 

70 

59 

57.7 

35 

29.2 

50.6 


B 

p 

S 

s 


April  97. 

1838  & '39 

31 


.  250 

468 

15  71 


24 
36 
44 


82 

83 
85 


5088 
5484 


!i 

23.5 

40J 

44.4 

62.6 

60.2 

67.6 

73 

70.3 


15  63  39.6 
41461 29.8 


ti 


April  4. 

April  7. 

April  17. 

1839&*40 

30.9 


REPOKT  09  THB  tEUPBRATUBB  FOB  VOTtSS  YEARS. 


1841  TO  1845,  iKCLusivz. 


1841. 

1B43. 

1843. 

844. 

845, 

MOMTHS. 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

- 

ill 

1 

'i 

i 

1 

11 

—  t 
1' 

a- 

34 

5a 

55 

52 
40 
26 
30 

19137.9 

iO^'8.9 
!6, 36.3 
J5i  49.2 
^1  59.5 
aol  72.f 
89173 
90  70.7 
971  65.6 
73,48.3 
62' 41.1 
58!  33.8 

Iso-i 

-J 

SO 

38 
42 

59  35 

4ie4  35.3 

—  5  49  24.4 

—  1'50  26.3 
24'T9  49.4 
40l76  60 
40  86  67.6 
56^99  72.5 
52'bO  68.3 
42:84  G5.6 
92'66  46.1 
21159  37.8 
13  55  34.4 

1      149 

-1.554 

10  61 
14  65 
37  92 

37  92 
4894 
G396 

38  89 

36  68 
1368 
1152 

38.^ 

in 

61.8 

s 

47.g 
433 
34.1 

18 

8 
13 
19 
36 
51 
53 
55 

57 1 36.8 

65  373 

73144.3 

SKy'.'. ■.'.■.■.'.'. '.'.■. 

77  59.3 
83  66.4 

J«p'. 

981 70.1 

Avgait, 

4682 
40196 

63.8 
63.3 

HI 

32.3 
51.9 

S7  733 

October, 

2873 

26|68[51.6 

Attngp, 

1     1 

II  te.-.-.-.-.-.-.-. 

ATer«B«  of  tb«  winter, 

April  17. 
April  SO. 

1840&.-41 
3a9 

March  SI. 
March  30. 
Aprils. 
1B41&.>49 
34.6 

April  28. 

M>r5. 

Mbv6. 

1843  & '43 

30.6 

April  5. 
April  9. 

I8S34.'44 
32.5 

March  26. 
April  11. 

1844  & -45 
36 

1848  n>  1850,  iNOtcaiTi. 

I94fi. 

1R4T- 

M 

-  4  62,!  27.9 
553134.4 
1166  37.1 
2477  53.2 

39  80  59.3 
47  85  64.7 
52  89173.9 
4882  6S.5 

40  et  163.8 
37,73  51.1 
16  70:45.3 

0,59  31.4 

ie4a 

1849.     If       1850. 

MOKTBS. 

illfi 

-  4'55:  36.1 
13,55  34.8 
a!79'  39.7 
3a;79;  51.9 
42,80,  64.6 
47:99  6H.7 
6482  70.7 
56  84  C9 
36179:  59 
33,69  51.9 
22  52  36.2 
19186)39,4 
1     152 

B 
S 

E 

ii 
ii 

1 

3 
.5 

4 

J 

7;56|  34 
1 '53  30-3 
17!G3  42.3 
3l'82lS6,7 
43;86  G5.5 
4S,83  68.9 
Sa;90|73.S 
63,89;  73.5 
47  84  69.8 
31174  6^4 

lelce  45 

F«bru»ry 

—  2,62  27,7 
25  64  43.9 

—  2  03  33J 
MGa  33 

£:•:■:■;■:•:•:•:•:•:■ 
a.-,.-.-.-.-  ■.■.■.•.•.• 

54'S8 
56:90 
4279 
36  66 

60 

70.9 

69,4 

G4,5 

60,5 

50.9 

43,3 

29 

50.6 

36  h2  56 

■i4;e6;  69.9 
60  iio;  75,7 

.'.4  86,71,8 
40<82  63,7 

Oet°b«r, 

Noranib«r, 

Vitetabtr 

AVBNg*, 

30|74|S1.8 
2472  44,8 
II  58  31.6 

i    [51,4 

AveriGs  of  tha  Winter 

April  SO. 

1845.^46 

S9  3 

AprU  13. 

I8«4.'47 
33.3 

April  4. 

1847&'49 
34.  T 

A 

IS4 

?'■' 

8& 
1 

■49 

April  33. 
April  27. 
Mays. 
1949&.'50 
33.3 

It* 


Tb»  aitrvnii  durlDf 

Eat  the  month  ii  In 
1;  Bnil  the  bIaoiDlii{ 
ind  that  of  the  •! 


tha  montb,  are  girea  In  tha  Gnt  Ktid  leeoad  eolnmaa  far  each  year.    The 
tb*  third  colamn,    Tha  kTarwo  of  the  yeara  la  B'ran,  eicepi  where  there  ~~ 
at  fmit  treaa,  u  fti  aa  recorded.    The  aTarag;e  of  the  wlnlarr  '-  -— ~    - 
wily  be  calcnlated.    By  compulDD  my  record  with  tha  repol 

re  ilHiUaboroUEti  li  nanally  ahout  4°  colder  than  at  CinclnnaK. 

Joa.  HoD.  M&THiwi. 

^  . .     .    which  the  mercary  mok,  during  the  fifteen  yeara,  waa  twenty-two  below 

Tha  hlghaat  to  wloch  It  lOM,  nlaety-twe  abore.    Both  c«can*d  in  the  auna  yen,  1838. 


imperBtn 
Januart  Sd,  1851. 
P,  3^  The  lowett  point  U 
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THE   CURCULZO. 


MnoH  as  baa  been  said  and  written,  we 
still  know  comparatively  little  about  remedies 
against  the  destmctiye  attacks  of  tbis  insect. 
Yet,  I  do  not  consider  the  time  spent,  or  pa- 
per used,  as  thrown  away.  From  out  of  the 
mass  we  may  glean  something  useful,  and, 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  we  may 
yet,  as  in  days  past,  enjoy  those  most  deli- 
cious fruits,  the  plum,  nectarine,  etc.  For, 
unless  we  find  some  preyentive,  we  may  well 
say,  "Farewell,  Plum  I  a  long  farewell  to  all 
thy  sweetness  r* 

I  will  state  a  few  facts  which  may  help  a 
little.  Last  summer  I  saw  but  two  trees  of 
our  choice  plums  with  any  ripe  fruit.  They 
were  loaded,  and  both  were  standing  in  simi- 
lar situations,  though  in  villages  some  twenty- 
five  miles  apart^  viz :  in  the  front  door-yard 
between  the  house  and  street — say  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  distant  from  each,  and  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  walks  leading  from  the  front  door 
to  the  street.  May  not  the  constant  passing 
and  repassing  have  frightened  away  the  de- 
predators, and  thus  saved  the  fruit.  Taking 
a  hint  from  this,  I  have  removed  several 
plums  and  a  nectarine  (that  set  a  fine  quan- 
tity of  fruit  last  year,  but  which,  alas  1  the 
fell  destroyers  did  not  permit  us  to  enjoy) 
into  my  door-yard,  and  close  to  the  walls 
around  my  house.  Some  future  day  I  hope 
to  report  favorably  of  my  ezperinent. 

A  plum  fancier  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
tells  me  he  has  had  good  success  in  raising 
choice  plums,  planted  his  trees  in  the  door- 
yard  by  his  house,  along  his  walks,  and  near  the 
street;  in  situations  where  there  was  more  or 
less  passing  near  the  trees  daily.  Another 
friend,  from  whose  trees  I  have  often  plucked 
ripe  plums,  says  that  a  few  years  ago  he  made 
a  pig  yard  of  a  small  orchard  where  his  plum 
trees  stand,  and  that  since  then  be  has  had 
plums.    But  his  trees  stand  not  far  from  his 


house — near  his  granary  and  tool  house,  and 
near  the  walks  to  his  bam  and  the  road. 
Shall  we  not  attribute  his  success  to  the  eon* 
stant  passing  near  his  trees,  instead  of  the 
lingering  influence  of  the  piggery  several  years 
after  it  has  ceased.  Turning  hogs  into  the 
plum  orchard  may  be  effective  while  it  is  in 
operation,  but  I  am  doubtful  of  its  prospec- 
tive influence.  May  not  the  good  effects  be 
produced  by  the  "  noise  and  confusion''  of  the 
pigs  among  the  trees,  rather  than  by  any  de- 
struction of  larva  in  the  fallen  plums. 

Mr.  Longworth  says  that  his  plum  trees, 
set  in  a  wide  brick  pavement  round  the  back 
part  of  his  house,  have  escaped  the  attacks  of 
the  curr»ulio.  Now,  is  there  not  a  constant 
passing  on  this  pavement,  near  and  under 
these  trees,  and  is  it  not  owing  to  this  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  to  his  pavement,  that 
he  has  fruit? 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  the 
article  in  your  February  Number,  page  238. 
The  case  there  stated  confirms  my  theory, 
that  constant  movement  among  and  near  the 
trees,  will  frighten  or  keep  away  the  insects, 
and  thus  save  the  fniit.  And  I  have  very 
little  faith  that  any  other  remedy,  I  have 
yet  heard  of,  will.  Ajs  spring  planting  will 
soon  commence,  I  would  advise  those  who 
wish  to  raise  plums,  etc.  to  plant  their  tree* 
in  locations  of  the  kind  I  have  named.  They 
may  thus  succeed.  In  any  other  way  it  is 
very  doubtful.  J .  M.  E. 

Canfield,  February  1851. 


SPBUrCIDALi;  NXAR  LoUXSVIIXX,  > 

March  10th,  1851.     \ 

H.  P^MU/ord,  E§9.,  8L  Lnn$,  Mo. 

Dbab  Sir  : — ^I  have  determined  to  answer 
through  the  press  your  interrogatories  con- 
cerning my  last  year*s  experiments  with  lime, 
becausci  in  this  way,  the  same  remarks  will 
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■erre  u  a  response  to  oiber  inquirers  who 
kayo  addressed  me  on  tbe  same  subject,  and 
wbo  take  a  lively  interest  in  pomology. 

In  tbe  artiole  to  wbicb  ^ou  refer,  as  con- 
tained in  a  number  of  last  year*s  volume  of 
the  Horticulturist,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
spoken  of  lime  as  a  specific  highly  deserving 
of  further  trial,  rather  than  as  an  infallible 
remedy  for  the  ravages  of  the  Curculio.  It 
is  true,  that  for  the  years  1848  and  1849  its 
efficacy  seemed  undoubted,  but  a  train  of  fa- 
vorable conditions  in  those  seasons  may  have 
existed  during  the  application  of  the  liming, 
which,  acting  in  concert  therewith,  may  have 
lessened  the  difficulty  of  protection,  whilst  in 
other  years,  the  absence  of  those  favorable 
conditions  will  increase  the  work  of  preser- 
vation beyond  the  power  of  any  agency  which 
lime  can  exert.  Bepeated  experiments  are 
needed  to  settle  the  exact  value  of  this  appli- 
oation. 

After  the  use  of  it  for  three  consecu- 
tive seasons,  I  verily  believe  in  the  virtue  of 
lime  to  protect  the  plum,  apricot  and  nec- 
tarine from  the  assaults  of  the  Curculio,  from 
the  time  the  fruits  are  large  enough  to  be 
pierced,  until  they  are  six  week3  old,  and 
that  such  protection  will,  in  many  seasons, 
insure  the  maturity  of  the  crops ;  but  last 
year's  experience  has  taught  us  that  this 
short  exemption  is  not  always  perfect  secu- 
rity, whilst  no  attempted  experiment  enables 
one  to  say  what  effect  a  continuation  of  the 
liming  beyond  six  weeks  would  exert  in  such 
a  case.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  last  season,  lime  treated  apri- 
cots ripened  well,  as  did  a  large  portion 
of  the  plum  crop,  and  some  nectarines.  In- 
deed, 80  obvious  was  the  effect  of  lime  on 
these  latter  fruits,  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
liming  season,  when  every  fruit  was  sound 
and  perfect  on  the  dusted  trees,  certain  other 
nectarine  trees,  left  to  themselves,  had  east 
their  fruit  upon  the  ground,  or  they  remained 


on  the  branches,  shriveled  and  dry,  as  we 
sometimes  see  them  in  winter. 

From  the  tenor  of  your  letter,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  say  that  the  theory  of  using  lime 
for  the  annoyance  of  insects  is  not  a  new  one, 
but  is  to  be  found  in  the  books,  and  especially 
in  Loudon.  It  is  only  in  the  mode  of  appli- 
cation that  my  practice  has  any  claim  to 
originality.  If,  however,  I  am  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  paternity  of  even  this 
slight  innovation,  I  must  then  be  allowed  to 
state  that  the  use  of  lime-water  is. entirely 
inadmissible,  save  where  one  is  curious  to 
mature  a  few  individual  fruits,  too  scattering 
to  be  dusted,  and  is  willing  to  spply  the  wash 
with  a  brush.  Gravity  and  the  affinity  of 
particles  of  water  for  each  other,  make  it  im- 
possible to  cover  the  glass-like  surface  of  the 
young  fruits  by  syringing  with  lime-water; 
but  after  the  fruits  and  leaves  have  been  pro- 
fusely syringed  with  pure  water,  and  the 
powder  thrown  upward  through  the  branches, 
until  the  whole  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  the 
fruits  will  become  covered  on  all  sides. 

At  this  point  a  question  springs  up  as  to 
how  far  this  liming  may  extend  without  ex- 
erting an  injurious  influence  upon  the  gene- 
ral thrift  and  health  of  the  tree.  Without 
any  attempt  to  settle  a  question  at  once  both 
difficult  and  new,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that 
my  individual  practice  tends  to  sustain  a  be- 
lief that  so  much  lime  as  would  be  required 
to  dust  the  trees  every  five  or  eight  days 
during  May  and  early  June  will,  if  administer- 
ed, prove  beneficial  rather  than  hurtful,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  following  experiments : 

Within  a  few  years,  the  Ghermes  pyri  (of 
Kollar)  has  made  its  appearance  in  my  pear 
orchard,  and  in  such  numbers  that  on  some 
trees,  the  young  branches  seemed  as  filthy 
and  black  as  if  coated  with  lamp  black. 

Several  such  trees  during  the  last  season 
were  well  syringed  and  afterward  dusted  with 
lime  until  the  whole  system  of  leaves  and 
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branohes  was  whitened ;  wben  the  lime,  thrown 
upon  this  black  exerementifcioufl  matter  which 
had  been  moistened  in  sjringingi  united  there- 
with, incmsting  both  leaves  and  branchei. 
Thia  incrustation  afterward  scaling  off  under 
the  action  of  wind  and  rain,  removed  from 
the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  branches  all 
impurities,  just  as  soap  or  lime  is  known  to 
eleanse  the  stem.  Easter  Beurr^  and  White 
Doyenn^  pear  trees  twice  treated  with  lime  in 
this  manner  during  the  last  season,  acquired 
thereby  the  usual  glossy  green  hue  upon  their 
leaves,  and,  what  is  more,  the  insects  being 
destroyed,  and  the  trees  relieved  from  this 
exhausting  drain  of  their  fluids  of  circulation, 
many  branches  made  new  and  vigorous  growth. 

I  have  also  applied  lime  with  marked  suc- 
cess for  the  destruction  of  the  tcale  insect 
upon  the  orange  tribe — generally,  however, 
resorting  to  its  use  in  the  fall  or  winter  when 
the  plants  were  at  rest.  But,  in  the  summer 
of  1850,  an  orange  tree,  growing  in  the  open 
air,  was  assailed  by  cooei  in  such  numbers, 
that  the  branches  and  leaves  were  literally 
covered. 

After  syringing  this  tree  well,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  branches  with  one  hand,  lime  from 
a  dredging  box  was  so  applid  with  the  other 
as  to  envelope  entirely,  stem,  banches,  and 
leaves;  making  the  whole  resemble  more  a 
tree  in  plaster,  cast  in  "  AUo  Relievo"  than 
the  appearance  of  a  living  plant.  After  a 
short  time,  buds  burst  forth  from  the  surface, 
and  the  whole  white  mass  was  covered  with 
green  branches  long  before  the  lime  incrust- 
ations enveloping  the  leaves  had  burst  and 
fallen.  When  however  the  leaves  were  set 
free,  they  seemed  to  have  lost  nothing  of  dne 
vigor  or  a  proper  color.  Indeed,  in  the  plum 
crop  itself,^o  perfectly  free  from  gum  are  the 
leaves  and  fruits  upon  some  trees  successfully 
treated  with  this  application,  that  I  am  much 
inclined  to  consider  their  peculiar  exemption, 
an  effect  which  has  in  some  degree  a  corres- 


ponding connection  with  lime  as  a  cause* 
Exactly  how  the  result  is  brought  about  does 
not  appear,  and,  among  other  speculations 
explanatory  of  the  modus  operandi,  I  have 
indulged  in  the  following,  as  at  least  plausi- 
ble, if  not  true :  First,  lime  thus  applied  re- 
moves all  impurities  from  the  surface  of  fruits 
and  leaves,  thus  securing  a  free  and  healthfnl 
perspiration.  Again,  lime  in  the  state  of  an 
impalpable  powder,  (and  it  is  unfit  for  use 
when  in  throwing  it  against  the  leaves  the 
slightest  rattling  is  heard),  almost  floats  in 
the  air — ^being  many  times  lighter  than  the 
unslaked  mass,  so  that  the  white  envelope 
enclosing  the  leaves  and  fruits  really  is  what 
it  seems  to  be  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, a  white  covering  of  open  work  absorb- 
ing by  virtue  of  its  color,  all  the  luminous 
rays  of  the  sunbeams,  and  transmitting  in 
subdued  intensity  rather  than  excluding  them ; 
whilst  the  same  white  color  to  some  extent 
screens  the  whole  from  the  scorching  effects 
of  an  intemperate  noon-day  sun,  by  reflect- 
ing instead  of  absorbing  the  thermanous  ray 
of  the  same  sunbeam,  just  as  it  is  supposed 
that  in  some  locations  pressed  glass,  by  sub- 
duing the  intensity  of  light  and  heat,  pro- 
motes the  health  of  the  vine.  Hoping  to 
hear  a  good  account  from  your  rather  exten- 
sive orchard  of  plums, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

L.  Young. 

Louisville  Journal, 


*  <••  • 


The  Kino  of  thi  Potatoes. — We  receiv- 
ed on  Saturday  afternoon,  by  the  Georgia, 
the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  the  potato 
tribe  which  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  city. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Henry  Fuller,  on  his 
farm,  near  Portland,  Oregon,  and  transmitted 
to  us  for  presentation  to  the  American  Insti* 
tute  in  this  city.  After  the  voyage  of  7,000 
miles,  it  is  as  fresh  and  sound  as  if  just  dug 
from  the  earth.  The  circumference  of  this 
monster  potato  is  23-^  inches,  and  its  weight 
3^  pounds. — New  York  Tribune. 
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MITCHAM: 

Mobs  than  two  thousand  years  ago  the 
physicians  of  Greece  were  supplied  with 
herhs,  of  which  their  Materia  Mcdica  chiefly 
consisted,  by  a  class  of  persons  called  {rhizo' 
tomi  or  root-cutters,)  who  occupied  them- 
Belves  with  the  collection  and  sale  of  roots  and 
herbs.  They  are  mentioned  by  Theophras- 
tus,  in  connection  with  the  (phartnacopola  or 
pkarmaeopolists.)  Most  of  them  were  illit- 
erate and  superstitious,  and  ascribed  magical 
virtues  to  the  roots  and  herbs  which  they 
collected. 

Among  the  Romans  these  cullers  of  sim- 
ples were  termed  herharii  (herbarists,)  and, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Pliny,  they  were  a  sad 
set  of  knaves. 

At  the  present  day,  and  in  our  country, 
the  rhizotomi  of  the  Greeks  and  the  herharii 
of  the  Romans  are  represented  by  a  class  of 
persons  called  simpler s,  who  go  about  the 
country  collecting  those  medicinal  herbs  which 
grow  wild,  and  the  demand  for  which  is  insuffi- 
cient to  induce  the  dealers  to  cultivate  them. 
The  plants  thus  collected  are  sold  chiefly  to 
the  herbalists,  by  whom  the  profession  and 
public  are  supplied. 

But  those  medicinal  plants  for  which  there 
is  a  sufficient  demand,  and  which  can  be 
grown  in  this  country,  are  cultivated  in  phy- 
sio gardens,  or  physic  grounds,  by  persons 
called  physic  gardeners  or  herb  growers. 

Although  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants 
is  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  England,  yet 
more  land  is  employed  in  this  way  in  Surrey 
than  in  any  other  county;  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  our  physic  grounds  lie  in  the 
parish  of  Mitoham,  and  its  neighborhood, 
about  nine  miles  from  London.  The  soil  of 
this  place  is  a  rich  black  mold. 

The  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  at 
Mitcham,  commenced  about  a  century  ago. 
Lyson,  who  wrote  in  1796,  says,  that  forty 
years  before  his  time  there  was  only  a  few 
acres  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  medici- 
nal herbs  in  this  parish ;  whereas,  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
(of  which  one  hundred  acres  were  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  peppermint)  were  occu- 
pied by  physic  gardeners. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred acres  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
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medicinal  herbs,  at  ^litcham,  Merton  and 
Carshalton. 

About  1768  or  1769,  Mr.  Potter  began 
the  cultivation  of  physio  plants  at  Mitcham. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  relative,  Mr.  James 
Moore,  who  furnished  Mr.  Malcolm  with  the 
information  contained  in  his  work  relating  to 
the  medicinal  plants  cultivated  at  Mitcham. 

A  considerable  number  of  medicinal  plants 
are  cultivated  there.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these,  may  be  mentioned  aconite  cha^ 
momiles,  belladonna  eloleriumt  liquorice,  heu' 
baney  lavender,  sspearmint,  peppermint,  roses^ 
poppies,  savine,  idoleis,  angelica,  siiiiking 
orache,  carratvay,  foxgUve,  lovage,  elecam* 
pane,  marshmallow,  and  hemlock. 

The  principal  part  of  the  ffrowers  cultivate 
only  peppermint  and  lavender,  and  some  a 
few  chamomiles.  Mr.  Arthur  grows  a  rather 
larger  number  of  plants  than  any  other. 

We  propose  occasionally  to  notice  a  few  of 
the  more  interesting  of  medicinal  herbs  culti- 
vated at  Mitcham,  beginning  with  chamomiles 
and  lavender. 

One  species  of  lavender  is  only  cultivated 
at  Mitcham,  namely — common  or  garden  lav- 
ender— the  Lavendula  vera,  De  Gand.  The 
spike  lavender,  Lavendula  spica,  De  Cand,  is 
not  cultivated  there.  Lavender  is  cultivated 
by  dividing  the  roots,  each  of  which  forms  the 
rudiments  of  three  or  four  new  plants.  These 
are  planted  in  rows  about  eighteen  inches 
apart,  with  the  same  interval  between  the 
plants.  The  second  year,  each  alternate  plant 
is  removed  to  leave  room  for  those  which 
remain.  It  is  common  to  renew  the  planta- 
tion after  the  second  year;  but  Mr.  Arthur, 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  that  subject 
at  Mitcham,  has  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
same  plantation  during  a  period  of  five  or 
six  years. 

Lavender  is  liable  to  a  disease  when  too 
thickly  planted.  This  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
middle  of  the  plantation,  and  appears  to  re- 
sult from  the  aroma  of  the  flowers,  which  in 
excess  has  a  poisonous  influence  on  the  plants. 
By  thinning  the  plantation,  and  insuring  a 
free  current  of  air,  this  influence  is  prevent- 
ed or  retarded.  The  disease  is  rarely  if  ever 
met  with  in  gardens,  where  single  plants  are 
cultivated. 
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Lavender,  it  is  foand,  does  not  require  a 
yerj  rich  soil. 

A  good  deal  of  oil  of  lavender  is  drawn  at 
Mitcbam.  The  capacity  of  the  stills  varies 
from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  gallons. 
The  lavender  packed  in  bundles  called  mats 
(about  one  cwt.  each)  is  carried  to  the  still 
huose.  A  one  thousand  gallon  still  holds 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  mats  of  lavender. 


The  mat  or  covering  of  the  bundles,  is  not 
put  into  the  still  with  the  herbs. 

The  flowers  are  put  into  the  still  with  the 
stalks  as  cut  from  the  ground.  It  takes 
about  two  hours  to  get  the  steam  up;  then 
the  finest  oil  is  drawn  for  two  and  a  half  hours 
— that  which  comes  afterward  is  seeond  or 
third  quality.  The  oil  from  the  stalk  is  not 
so  volatile  as  the  other,  and  oomes  last. 


DOUBLE  BBARINa  BTAWBBRRT. 


Thb  French  have  obtained  what  they  call  a 
double  bearing  Elton  Strawberry,  concerning 
which  we  find  the  following  account— 

"  Considerable  interest  has  been  lately  ex- 
cited among  gardeners  with  respect  to  a  new 
strawberry,  discovered  by  M.  Cremont,  in  the 
Beighborhood  of  Paris — and  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  qualities  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  form  to  "which  it  belongs,  possess- 
es the  property  of  bearing  twice  a  year.  It 
was  discovered  by  M.  Cremont  in  a  bed  of 
seedling  Elton  strawberries,  in  the  year  1847. 
The  large  quantity,  beauty,  and  excellent 
quality  of  the  fruit  of  this  variety,  induced 
the  National  Horticultural  Society,  to  which 
U  had  been  sent  for  inspection,  to  name  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  examining '  the 
plant  with  greater  attention,  and  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  advantages  attributed  to  it 
by  M.  Cremont,  had  or  had  not  any  real 
existence. 

''The  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Chereau,  Angrand,  Jamin,  Barbat,  MiUeret, 
and  Andry,  accordingly  proceeded  to  M.  Ore- 
mont's  garden,  on  the  4th  of  April  last,  and 
after  seeing  nearly  eight  hundred  plants  in 
pots,  some  in  a  pine  stove,  others  in  the  open 
ground  under  hand  glasses,  unanimously  de- 
clared that  M.  Cremont's  variety  ought,  for 
its  early  ripeness,  beauty,  and  excellence,  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  American  strawber- 
ries. The  committee,  at  that  time,  having  no 
opportunity  of  confirming  its  double  bearing 
quality,  re-visited  M.  Cremont's  garden  early 
in  the  following  July,  when  they  found  the 
strawberry  still  in  full  fructification.     Several 

Slants  which  had  in  April  produced  an  abun- 
ant  crop  of  fruit  in  the  pine  stove  had  been 
placed  out  in  borders,  that  their  runners  might 


be  developed.  Not  only  were  these  plants 
covered  with  fine  ripe  fruit  and  numerous 
flowers,  but  many  of  their  early  runners  were 
bearing,  and  showed  by  their  flowers  and  buds 
that  they  would  do  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  committee  reported  favorably  of  the 
strawberry,  and  thought  its  discovery  impor- 
tant enough  to  merit  a  special  medal,  which 
they  have  recommended  to  be  awarded  to  M. 
Cremont.  In  order,  however,  that  all  doubt 
may  be  removed  as  to  the  doable  bearing  pro- 
perty of  this  variety  of  the  Elton  strawberry, 
two  or  three  years  of  observation  and  exper- 
iment are  still  required.  Those  who  wish  to 
examine  this  subject  for  themselves,  can  ob- 
tain plants  from  M.  Cremont,  at  Sarcellas,  in 
the  aepartment  of  Seine  et  Oise — or  more 
easily  from  M.  Courtais  Oerard,  seed  mer- 
chant, thirty-four,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie, 
Paris.'* 

Now,  the  acquisition  of  a  strawberry  of 
this  kind,  is  in  itself  worthy  of  notice ;  but 
what  we  more  particularly  desire  to  draw  at- 
tention to,  is  the  manner  in  which  our  neigh- 
bors set  about  ascertaining  whether  a  new 
fruit  really  deserves  recommendation.  The 
specimens,  when  exhibited,  having  attracted 
attention,  what  was  done  ?— *a  medal,  or  war- 
ranty of  excellence — ^for  it  may  be  so  called 
— ^immediately  given?  Not  at  all;  a  com- 
mittee is  appointed  to  visit  the  strawberry 
ground,  and  verify  the  statements  of  the 
grower.  The  committee  go  to  the  ground, 
not  once,  but  twice,  and  then  again  report  in 
favor  of  the  grower.  Nevertheless,  French 
scruples  are  not  satisfied,  and  it  is  declared 
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that  two  or  three  years  of  observation  and 
experiment  are  required  to  settle  the  true 
Talue  of  this  fruit.  What  the  committee  do 
after  all,  amounts  to  a  recommendation,  not 
a  declaration,  in  fayor  of  the  grower. 

Is  nothing  of  this  sort  practicable  in  Great 
Britain  ?  Can  not  we  find  some  guard  against 
the  impositions  which  are  daily  practiced  un- 
der the  name  of  novelty? 

We  suspect  that  the  countenances  of  some 


of  our  ingenious  brethren  would  undergo  ra- 
ther considerable  change,  if  their  seedlings, 
and  inventions,  and  new  things,  had  to  pass 
through  such  an  ordeal. 

Circumstances  and  social  habits  would  ren- 
der some  modification  of  the  French  commit- 
tee's  system  necessary ;  but  an  approach  might 
be  made  to  it  near  enough  to  answer  the  more 
essential  purposes. 

Gard,  Chron,  Da.  Lindlet. 
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During  our  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  Sens, 
we  had  ample  opportunities  aflforded  us  for 
introducing  ourselves  among  the  laboring 
elasses  of  the  citizens,  and  observing  their 
habits,  mode  of  living,  and  facilities  for  farm- 
ing. Many  portions  of  France,  as  most  of 
your  readers  may  know,  are  famous  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape.  It  is  during  the 
month  of  October  that  the  grapes  are  gath- 
ered from  the  vine,  and  converted  into  wine. 
During  this  season,  you  see,  generally,  every 
member  of  the  family  who  is  able  to  labor, 
engaged  in  the  vineyards — ^father  and  sons, 
mother  and  daughters — all  hands,  large  and 
small,  who  are  able  to  clip  the  clusters  from 
the  vine  or  carry  a  basket  of  them  from  the 
vineyard  to  the  wine-press.  To  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  wine- 
making,  a  few  words  in  this  regard  may  not 
be  uninteresting.  The  grapes  are  first  gath- 
ered into  a  species  of  long,  triangular- shaped 
baskets,  which  are  fastened  upon  the  shoul- 
ders by  means  of  two  leather  straps,  and  thus 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  deposit  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  vineyard.  Here  they  are  emptied 
into  large  tubs,  and  reduced  to  a  soft  con- 
sistence by  means  of  a  wooden  pestle;  afler 
which  the  barrel  is  securely  headed  up,  and 
left  untouched  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Dur- 
ing this  period  fermentation  takes  place ;  after 
which  the  whole  mass,  as  contained  in  tbe 
barrels,  is  emptied  upon  a  large  platform, 
having  a  large  groove  in  its  circumference, 
and  the  wine  expressed  by  means  of  machine- 
ry not  very  unlike  that  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cider  from  the  apple.  This  is  the 
prooess  for  making  the  ordinary  red  wines 


or  claret.  In  the  process  for  making  the 
white  wines,  on  the  contrary,  the  grapes,  af* 
being  reduced  as  already  stated,  are  pressed 
immediately,  and  the  wine,  in  this  nascent 
state,  is  put  into  barrels,  and  left  accessible 
to  the  air  till  fermentation  takes  place,  dur- 
ing which  process  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
foreign  matter  is  thrown  off,  and  the  wine 
remains  in  its  pure  state. 

As  for  farming  in  general,  in  France,  the 
lands,  so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  are 
usually  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
still  the  French  can  not  be  called  good  farm- 
ers; for  they  have  a  very  limited  variety  of 
farming  implements,  and  these  are  generally 
of  a  very  ordinary  description ;  and,  indeed, 
their  facilities  fior  farming  of  every  kind,  as 
well  as  their  skill,  are  greatly  inferior  to  what 
they  are  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  But  the  lands  are  mostly  divided  up 
into  small  patrimonies,  and  consequently  a 
great  amount  of  labor  is  expended  upon  a 
very  small  spot  of  ground,  which  accounts 
for  the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  actual 
state  of  agriculture,  as  contrasted  with  the 
limited  facilities  for  farming.  As  just  inti* 
mated,  the  farms  are  generally  very  small, 
often  not  much  larger  than  a  farmer  in 
Kentucky  would  inclose  in  his  orchard  and 
gardens ;  but  this  circumstance,  although  it 
impedes,  in  many  respe'cts,  the  progress  of  im- 
provement in  the  farming  interests,  is  never- 
theless the  means  of  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  the  common  comforts  and  necessities  of 
life  among  the  laboring  classes  in  France 
than  could  otherwise  exist. — Correapcndence 
of  the  Louisville  Presbyterian  Heralds 
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W9Eir  we  take  up  any  old  book  npon  the 
subject  of  bees,  we  must  see  at  once  the  very 
little  that  was  understood  concerning  the  natu- 
ral history  of  this  most  industrious  of  all  of 
God's  creatures. 

This  ignorance  is  the  more  extraordinary 
when  we  consider  how  many  scientific  persons 
have  written  about  the  honey-bee,  and  that 
the  attention  of  mankind  has  been  drawn  to 
the  subject,  by  bees  submitting  themseWes 
to  be  hived,  and  placed  in  our  gardens  under 
our  immediate  inspection.  The  first  writer 
who  speaks  of  the  natural  history  of  the  bee 
is  the  famous  historian,  Xenophon.  He  states 
that  there  is  a  monarch  in  each  hive.  Aris- 
tomachus,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  spent  sixty 
years  in  the  study  of  bees;  and  Philissus  of 
Thrace  passed  his  life  in  the  woods  for  the 
same  purpose.  Melissus,  kins  of  Crete,  is 
said  to  have  invented  and  taught  the  use  of 
bee-hives.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  devoted  some 
of  their  thoughts  and  writings  to  enlighten 
mankind  in  the  natural  history  of  the  bee 
The  great  Mantuan  poet  embodied  in  his 
Fourth  Georgic  the  knowledge  of  bees  in  his 
time ;  but  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  learn  such 
knowledge  of  bees  from  his  poems,  as  it  would 
be  to  learn  political  economy  (as  many  do) 
from  "Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village." 

Djp.  Charles  Butler,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  was  the  first  person  who  began 
to  dispel  past  ignorance  on  this  subject.  He 
first  taught  that  the  sovereign  of  the  hive  is 
a  female ;  that  bees  prior  to  swarming  send 
out  scouts  to  find  a  new  habitation ;  that  in 
each  journey  from  the  hives,  bees  attend  to 
only  one  species  of  flowers  in  collecting  farina ; 
that  the  farina  is  collected  only  to  feed  the 
larvae  (grubs,)  and  that  it  is  not  wax,  for 
that  when  bees  make  most  wax  they  gather 
no  farina;  that  old  stalls  which  are  full  of 
0i»mbs  carry  more  of  this  matter  than  swarms, 
and  yet  have  no  more  wax  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  at  the  beginning ;  that  real  wax  is 
to  be  found  in  white  scales  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hive,  the  scales  falling  from  the  bees  in 
working  the  combs,  and  that  when  melted 
together,  no  one  could  doubt  about  its  being 
wax.  He  also  taught  that  the  Lycoperdon 
bovista  would  stupify  bees  without  destroying 
them. 

John  Thorley,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 


Queen  Ann,  made  a  further  discovery  as  to 
wax,  which  he  relates  in  the  following  words : 
"  Viewing  a  hive  of  bees  busy  at  labor,  I  ob- 
served one  bee  among  the  rest,  of  an  unusual 
appearance,  upon  which  I  seized  her  directly; 
and  with  a  very  sensible  pleasure  I  found 
within  the  plaits  of  this  bee  no  less  than  six 
pieces  of  solid  wax,  perfectly  transparenti 
three  upon  one  side  and  three  upon  the  other, 
appearing  to  the  eye  equal  in  bulk  and  gra- 
vity." Thorley  introduced  side-hives,  and 
the  manner  of  taking  honey  described  in  the 
**  Conservative  Bee-leeper."  He  held  that 
bees  would  die  if  they  had  only  access  to 
farina,  and  that  they  do  not  eat  it  under  any 
circumstances. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  about  two 
hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of  Butler, 
and  one  hundred  years  after  Thorley's,  that 
an  author,  in  the  year  1821,  (Arthur  Aikin) 
should  be  so  ignorant,  or  so  obstinate,  as  to 
state  in  his  book,  that  "  wax  is  made  by  bees 
from  the  dust  within  the  anther  of  flowers," 
and  "that  larvae  are  fed  with  the  purest 
honey ;"  when  Thorley  had  proved  that  wax 
is  concreted  under  the  scales  of  the  working 
bees,  and  Butler  that  the  farina  is  only  used 
to  feed  larvae.  Buffon  was  in  the  same  mis- 
take until  his  death. 

Joseph  Warder,  a  physician,  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century,  taught  that  drones  were 
males,  and  the  workers  females.  He  recom- 
mended ventilating  hives  when  you  are  desi- 
rous that  bees  should  not  swarm.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  other  persons  who 
studied  the  subject  last  century :  Beaumer, 
Riem,  Schirach,  Hunter,  Knight  and  Bonner, 
but,  with  two  exceptions,  their  investigations 
were  not  attended  with  any  great  success, 
t^iough  they  were  strictly  men  of  science. 
The  two  first  examined  the  ovary  of  the  queen 
with  microscopic  glasses,  and  found  an  im- 
mense number  of  eggs.  Schirach  discovered 
that  bees  had  the  power  to  convert  a  young 
grub  of  a  working  bee  kind  into  a  queen. 
Mr.  Debraw,  of  Cambridge,  lays  claim  to  this 
discovery  in  the  '*  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  1 7  7  7 .' '  Biem  d  iscovered  prolific  workers. 
Hunter  established  the  factthat  bees  consume 
more  honey  in  frosty  than  in  open  weather. 
Arthur  Dobbs  and  Knight,  in  the  work  just 
mentioned,  claim  as  discoveries,  what  Butler 
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bad  established  many  years  before.     The 
same  may  be  said  of  Bonner. 

Having  now  summed  up  all  that  was 
done  by  a  host  of  learned  men  by  investiga- 
ting the  natural  history  of  the  bee,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  a  few  facts.  I  now  come  to 
speak  of  Huber,  a  native  of  Geneva,  who  has 
done  more  to  elucidate  our  subject  than  all 
bis  great  predecessors. 

If  Butler  first  pointed  out  that  wax  and 
farina  were  quite  distinct  substances,  and 
Thorley  found  wax  under  the  scales  of  work^ 
ing  bees,  it  was  left  to  Huber  to  give  a  full 
explanation.  If  Schirach  and  Dobraw  dis- 
covered that  bees  have  the  power  to  make  a 
working  bee  maggot  into  a  queen,  they  thought 
that  it  was  the  only  way  the  God  of  Nature 
bad  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  queen,  it 
was  left  to  Huber  to  render  the  experiment 
complete.  If  Riem  discovered  fertile  workers, 
Huber  showed  the  cause  of  them,  namely, 
their  having  been  nursed  near  royal  cells,  and 
having  been  fed  upon  royal  jelly.  If  natu- 
ralists knew  that  drones  were  destroyed,  or 
driven  away  in  the  autumn,  it  was  Huber  who 
discovered  that  they  were  stung  to  death  by 
the  working  bees  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive, 
and  there  only. 

Francis  Huber  was  bom  at  Geneva,  on  the 
2nd  of  Jul  7,  1750,  and  inherited  a  taste  for 
natural  history  from  his  father.  By  the  wri- 
tings of  Bonnet,  and  by  an  intimacy  with  him, 
bis  attention  was  turned  to  the  subject  of 
bees.  Most  unfortunately,  he  lost  his  sight, 
but  had  an  assistant  in  Francis  Berens,  quite 
qualified  for  the  task  of  carrying  into  effect 
tne  suggestions  of  his  employer ;  and  in  Peter 
Huber,  his  son,  he  had  a  coadjutor  in  every 
way  worthy  of  such  a  father,  and  who  after- 
wards became  the  discoverer  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  ant.  The  elder  Huber  had 
married  Maria  Aimee  Lullen,  the  daughter  of 
a  Swiss  magistrate,  who  warmly  entered  into 
all  his  views,  and  assisted  in  his  experiments, 
as  did  also  his  daughter  Jurine ;  by  her  skill 
in  anatomy,  she  has  forever  set  at  rest  all  dis- 
putes as  to  the  sex  of  the  working  bee.  She 
died  very  young,  or  she  would  probably  have 
added  more  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  bees. 

The  discoveries  of  Huber  are  most  splendid, 
and  his  little  work  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  lover  of  natural  history.  Huber 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  on  the  22d 
day  of  December,  1831,  aged  eighty*one;  but 


his  name  will  exist  forever  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  love  to  study  the  works  of  the  great 
Creator.  After  all  Huberts  discoveries,  there 
are  still  some  facts  which  want  elucidation. 
The  age  to  which  bees  live  is  still  unknown ; 
and  whether  the  honey  which  bees  collect 
from  fiowers  undergoes  change  in  the  honey- 
bag  of  the  bee,  or  is  deposited  in  the  exact 
state  in  which  it  is  found,  is  also  involved  in 
mystery. — Cottage  Gardener, 


Frtfm  the  OentMet  Farmer, 
Spring  BCanagement. 

The  months  of  March  and  April  are  a  criti- 
cal  period  for  bees.  Many  families  perish 
from  famine  during  these  two  months.  Bee- 
keepers should  examine  their  hives  early  and 
often,  and  such  as  are  apparently  without 
honey,  should  be  fed.  You  should  remove  all 
families  liable  to  suffer  from  famine,  to  your 
cellar,  if  a  c2ry  one,  if  not,  to  any  room  in  the 
house,  or  out-house,  that  can  be  made  dark. 
All  light  must  be  excluded.  Here  you  must 
set  the  hives  bottom  uptcards.  The  next  point 
is  to  give  the  food.  If  you  have  any  honey 
in  the  comb,  lay  the  pieces  directly  upon  the 
combs  within  the  hives,  and  as  near  to  the 
bees  as  possible ;  then  rap  upon  the  sides  of 
the  hives,  and  the  bees  will  ascend  and  remove 
the  honey  to  the  centers  of  their  combs,  to  be 
consumed  at  their  leisure.  If  you  feed  liquid 
honey,  you  should  heat  it  enough  to  run  freely; 
then  lay  a  piece  of  empty  comb,  as  nearly  hori- 
zontally as  may  be,  over  or  near  the  bees ; 
and  to  do  this,  you  may  have  to  cut  off  the 
tips  of  combs  in  hives  but  partially  filled,  or 
place  a  strip  of  wood  across  the  interior,  to 
serve  as  a  support  to  one  side  of  the  comb. 
When  adjusted,  take  your  warm  honey  in  a 
small  pitcher,  and  fill  the  cells  of  the  upper 
surface.  The  bees  will  remove  this  honey  as 
before  mentioned.  When  no  honey  is  to  be 
had,  (West  India  honey  is  as  good  as  any,) 
you  may  make  a  sprvp  of  sugar,  by  adding 
about  a  half  pint  of  water  to  three  pounds  of 
sugar,  then  heat  it  till  it  boils.  After  it 
cools,  take  off  the  scum,  and  it  is  ready  for 
use.  Hives  that  are  full  of  combs,  require  a 
portion  to  be  cut  out,  sufficient  to  insert  a 
piece  of  comb  horizontally,  as  before  stated. 
The  hives  may  be  covered  with  a  cloth,  or  a 
wooden  cover,  always  giving  sufficient  room 
for  the  admission  of  air,  without  allowing  the 
bees  to  escape. 
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The  feeding  should  ba  done  at  evening, 
since  the  bees  will  be  much  more  quiet  at  this 

Seriod,  while  removing  the  honey,  than  in  the 
ay  time,  even  if  it  be  a  perfectly  dark  place 
where  the  bees  are  kept.  They  are  apt  to 
endeavor  to  escape  when  aroused  in  the  day 
time,  especially  if  any  light  enter  the  hive. 
The  period  to  remove  the  bees  to  a  dark  lo- 
cation, for  the  purpose  of  being  fed,  is  at  any 
time  from  December  to  April.  As  soon  as 
pleasant  weather  approaches  in  April,  place 
them  where  they  are  to  stand  for  the  season. 
I  now  refer  to  a  northern  latitude,  and  espe- 
cially to  Western  New  York,  where  we  have 
but  little  warm,  sunny  weather  in  the  winter 
season.  In  sections  where  the  skies  are  more 
clear,  and  especially  further  south,  feeding 
may  be  effected,  through  the  aid  of  the  sun, 
in  the  supers  or  chambers  of  hives,  as  fully 
set  forth  in  the  Bee- Keeper's  Manual.  A 
little  salt  should  be  put  in  the  food  of  bees 
in  the  spring.  Don't  be  at  all  uneasy  in  re- 
gard to  keeping  your  bees  confined  several 
months,  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  It  is 
better  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  void 
their  fseces,  but  it  will  not  seriously  injure 
them  to  be  shut  up  five  months. 

T.  B.  Miner, 


<  ••» » 


DRTINa  8PBCIM&N8  OF  FLOWERS. 

As  the  season  for  collecting  plants  is  ap- 
proaching, may  I  be  permitted  to  give  the 
Sarticulars  of  the  process  I  have  adopted  in 
rying  specimens  for  the  Hortus  Siccus,  es- 
pecially the  more  delicate  and  succulent  ones, 
for  which  I  have  found  it  peculiarly  adapted, 
as  it  combines  the  greatest  equality  of  pres- 
sure, with  dispatch  in  drying.  My  method 
is  as  follows :  The  apparatus  required  is  very 
simple,  consisting  of  a  few  canvas  or  linen 
bags,  of  such  a  size  that,  when  laid  flat,  they 
will  rather  more  than  cover  a  sheet  of  demy 
paper,  a  quantity  of  clean  sand,  an  old  sauce- 
pan, or  other  convenient  vessel,  to  heat  it  in, 
and  a  few  quires  of  blotting  paper.  Having 
provided  these,  first  put  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sand  in  the  saucepan,  over  the  fire,  and, 
while  this  is  heating,  take  a  quire  of  blotting 
paper,  on  which  arrange  the  plants,  covering 
them  with  two  or  three  sheets  of  blotting 
paper.  When  the  sand  is  sufficiently  heated, 
and  uniformly  so,  (which  may  bo  promoted 
by  stirring  it  with  a  stick,)  pour  into  one  of 
the  bags  enough  to  fill  it  to  one-third.     The 


mouth  of  the  bag  being  dosed,  by  tying  or 
folding  back,  it  is  then  to  be  laid  earefullj 
over  the  plants  arranged  between  the  paper, 
and  the  sand  contained  in  it  to  be  spread  out 
by  the  hand,  and  pressed  with  a  board,  so  as 
to  form  a  fiat  uniform  surface. 

This  process  may  be  repeated,  several  lay- 
ers of  paper,  plants,  and  sand-bags  being  bud 
on  one  another.  If  this  is  done,  bo  extra 
weight  will  be  required — the  smallest  and 
most  delicate  plants  being  placed  in  the  up- 
permost layers ;  but  if  the  subject  be  large 
and  thick,  a  board  and  weight  will  be  gener- 
ally necessary. 

Unless  they  are  very  thick  and  succulent^ 
in  which  case  they  may  require  a  second  ap« 
plication  of  hot  sand,  the  plants  will  gener- 
ally be  fGund  quite  dry  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  often  much  sooner.  This  is  one 
advantage,  as,  by  this  rapid  desiccation,  the 
color  is  preserved  in  the  greatest  perfection — 
i.  e.,  if  the  temperature  be  well  regulated. 
The  second,  and  perhaps  of  more  importance 
as  regards  the  Botanical  value  of  the  speci- 
men, is,  that  the  sand,  by  adapting  itself  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  object  under  pressure, 
prevents  any  crushing  of  the  st^ms,  recepta- 
cles, etc.,  while  the  parts  of  the  leaves  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  hard,  thick  stem,  which 
by  the  ordinary  method,  escape  any  pressure, 
and  consequently  shrivel  up,  are  all  equally 
flattened. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  method  has  been 
adopted  at  all  generally,  never  having  seen  ii 
made  use  of  elsewhere,  nor  mentioned  among 
the  numerous  published  instructions  for  pre- 
serving plants. 

This  IS  my  motive  for  thi^  communication, 
which  I  hope  may  in  some  instances  be  found 
useful;  if  it  should  not,  I  beg  pardon  for 
thus  trespassing  on  your  time  ana  attention. 

Pharm.  Journal,  London. 

New  Varieties  of  Potatoes. 

At  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  we 
noticed  that  several  specimens  of  potatoes  of 
new  varieties  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Swain, 
of  East  Chester,  which  seemed  to  attract 
much  attention,  were  the  "  South  American," 
planted  one  year  on  the  plains  of  Bogota, 
and  three  years  in  Westchester ;  the  '*  Peru- 
vian," the  seed  taken  from  the  forest  in  Pern, 
and  planted  three  years  in  Westchester. — 
These,  and  another  variety,  were  the  sixe  of 
hen's  egg9,  smooth  skins  and  fine  texture. 
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Tbey  were  raised  in  the  field  with  diseased 

Potatoes,  and  exhibited  no  signs  of  decay, 
'hey  are  said  to  be  of  exoellent  flavor,  and 
good  boilers.  The  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
.  will  be  of  vast  advantage,  if  he  shall  snc- 
oeed  in  prodacins  a  potatoe  of  vigorous 
growth  with  a  good  healthy  oonstitation.  A 
fourth  variety,  also  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  S. 
was  the  "  Mexican."  The  first  year  of  plant- 
ing no  tubers  could  be  discovered ;  the  second 
year  vines  six  feet  high  were  produced,  with 
tubers  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  the  third 
(this)  year,  the  largest  were  about  the  size 
ef  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  seed  lay  in  the 
«rouna  all  winter,  without  being  injured  by 
the  frost. — New  York  ScUniifie  American. 


<  •••  • 


Fnm  ihe  Southern  Farmer  and  Pianier, 
Cherokee  Rose  Hedge. 

A  great  many  shrubs  and  trees  have 
been  used  for  the  formation  of  hedges,  but 
none  is  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than 
the  Oberokee  or  Carolina  Rose.  This  plant 
is  of  a  hardy  nature,  rapid  growth,  easy  of 
cultivation,  and  makes  a  beautiful,  durable, 
compact,  and  perfectly  impenetrable  hedge; 
and,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  is  not 
subject  to  any  disease  nor  the  depredations 
of  any  devourer.  This  rose  is  propagated 
from  roots,  seed,  layers  or  cuttings,  and  will 

Sw  on  any  land,  but  flourishes  best  in  a 
p,  rich,  loamy  situation.  The  fall  and 
winter  months  are  the  proper  season  for  the 
formation  of  the  hedge.  If  it  is  proposed  to 
enclose  a  plantation  with  a  hedge,  remove  the 
fence  a  few  feet,  in  order  that  the  proposed 
hedge  course  may  occupy  the  space  upon 
which  the  old  fence  stood,  as  it  is  usually 
more  mellow  and  fertile  than  the  adjoining 
soil.  Clear  the  ffround  of  briars,  roots, 
stones,  and  every  thing  that  might  tend  to 
retard  the  speedy  and  successfd  growth  of 
the  cuttings.  Break  up  the  ground  for  the 
proposed  hedge  deeply,  pulverize  as  finely  as 
possible,  and  throw  up  the  dirt  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  preparing  a  cotton  bed.  Having 
procured  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  rose,  cut 
it  into  pieces  of  16  or  18  inches  in  length. — 
Then  insert  the  cuttings  about  8  or  10  inches 
deep  in  the  bed,  pressing  the  earth  firmly 
about  every  one.  Plant  the  cuttings  in  two 
rows,  about  one  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and 
the  rows  two  feet  distant.  Having  planted 
your  hedge  course,  let  it  remain  till  the  grass 


and  weeds  make  their  appearance  in  the 
spring  or  summer.  Then  scrape  between  the 
rows  and  cuttings  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
you  were  working  cotton.  Continue  to  keep 
the  hedge  course  clear  of  weeds  during  the 
first  and  second  summer  after  it  is  planted. 
Be  careful  in  cleaning  out  the  weeds,  that 
the  young  cuttings  are  not  injured,  or  mis- 
placed by  the  hoe,  as  the  least  jar  will  fre- 
quently cause  them  to  droop  and  die.  No- 
thing now  remains  to  be  done  but  to  keep 
the  hedge  course  dear  of  weeds,  and  as  the 
cuttings  advance  in  length  and  hight,  inter- 
weave the  branches  together.  This  must  be 
done  by  means  of  a  long  pronged  or  forked 
stick,  as  the  briars  cannot  be  handled  with 
ease  or  safety,  on  account  of  the  long,  strong 
and  sharp  thorns  with  which  this  rose  abounds. 
In  three  years  from  the  insertion  of  the  cut- 
tings in  the  hedge  course,  if  the  soil  has  been 
well  prepared  and  well  worked,  a  hedge  can 
be  formed,  which,  by  its  impenetrability,  will 
repel  the  attacks  of  any  animal,  and  by  its 
beauty  soften  a  liitle  the  desolate  and  gloomy 
appearance  of  our  winters. 

M.  Henev. 

[This  plant  ia  mentioned  on  page  ;    it  ia  too  tender 
tor  our  latitude.— Eh).] 


<  ••»  * 


The  Window  Gaxdena  of  London. 

Either  amateur  gardeners  are  become  more 

skillful,  the  London  atmosphere  much  clearer, 
or  the  speculations  of  by-gone  days  were 
fallacious;  for  during  a  recent  stroll  from 
Belgravia  to  Temple- bar,  the  appearance  of 
the  numerous  balcony  gardens,  (and  they  are 
becoming  quite  a  feature  in  the  street  scene- 
ry of  the  great  metropolis,)  was  directly  oppo- 
site to  what  one  would  infer,  if  be  had  lived 
in  the  country  all  his  life,  and  formed  his 
opinions  from  what  he  had  read  of  the  soot- 
loadcd  air  of  London.  The  plants  for  the 
greater  part  were  in  luxuriant  health.  Soar- 
let  geraniums,  with  leaves  of  a  tint  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  window-sill  of  a  villa 
at  Hampstead,  and  mingled  with  them  were 
trusses  of  flowers  in  every  way  beautiful; 
and  I  could  not  admire  them,  without  men- 
tally ruminating  upon  the  amount  of  grati- 
fication which  their  owners  must  derive  from 
tho  possession  of  such  objects  in  localities 
where  there  is  so  little  to  remind  one  of  the 
green  fields  and  fiowery  banks,  of  sunny 

I  skies  and  summer  rambles. 
Foremost  as  a  window  plant  in  the  closer 
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streets  is  the  trailing  Lysimacbia  nammala- 
ria,  (Money  Wort)  of  oar  English  meadows, 
and  a  very  pretty  and  gracefal  adjunct  to  a 
London,  or  indeed,  any  balcony,  it  certainly 
is.  In  Essex  street,  leading  from  the  strand, 
is  a  window  garden  of  more  than  ordinary 
magnitade.  Lysimachias,  Geraniums,  Chrys- 
anthemums, and  numerous  other  plants,  were 
rambling  with  a  luxuriance  quite  incompati- 
ble with  the  ordinary  ideas  of  a  floral  display 
in  London ;  and  in  almost  every  street,  bow- 
ever  apparently  un suited  for  gardening  opera- 
tions, windows  full  of  healthy  plants  are  sure 
to  gratify  the  eye  of  the  pedestrian. 

There  is  a  circumstance  upon  which  I  must 
be^  to  become  critical.  I  know  I  touch  upon 
a  delicate  point,  yet  I  feel  assured  that  those 
numerous  window  gardeners  who  read  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  will  take  the  little  bit 
of  criticism  in  the  same  spirit  that  it  is  given. 
I  allude  to  the  red  pots,  which  offend  the.  eye 


at  every  torn,  and  materially  detract  from 
the  otherwise  -pleasurable  sensations  convey* 
ed  by  the  healthy  plants  occupying  them. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  self-color  of  the  pots, 
(in  itself  quite  bad  enough)  their  possessors 
anoint  them  with  some  pigment  of  a  fiery*red 
color,  quite  distressing  to  look  at.  I  am 
somewhat  puzzled  to  account  for  a  seembg 
anomaly  in  this  respect,  which  I  observed  at 
a  mansion,  I  think,  in  the  Belgrave  square. 
At  the  first  floor  windows  were  some  plants 
rejoicing  in  all  the  pride  of  newly  colored  red 
pots,  and  in  that  immediately  above  them, 
some  neatly  executed  vases,  in  imitation  of 
stone,  were  the  receptacles  of  plauts  in  every 
way  similar  to  those  in  scarlet  livery. 

The  contrast  was  so  marked,  that  I  could 
not  but  pause  to  admire  the  one,  and  to 
notice  how  exceedingly  the  other  suffered  by 
the  comparison.  Geobg£  Lovxll. 

Oard.  Chron. 


DOWNINO'B    COUNTRT  HOUBBS. 


^*  The  ARCHiTEcmjRE  of  Country  Houses,  including 
designs  for  Cottages,  Farm-Houses.  and  Villas,  with 
remarks  on  interiors,  furniture,  ana  the  best  modes 
of  warming  and  ventilating.  With  three  hundred 
and  twenty  illustrations/* 

It  may  be  remembered  that  we  partly  pro- 
mised a  continuation  of  the  review  published 
in  your  January  Number.  That  article  no- 
ticed the  portion  of  part  first  embracing  cot- 
tage designs,  without  touching  upon  the 
farm-house  designs,  or  upon  part  second  de- 
voted to  villas,  interiors,  and  furniture.  Our 
admiration  of  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  most 
of  the  cottage  designs,  was  freely  expressed ; 
and  we  regret  that  the  farm-house  designs  do 
not  satisfy  the  expectations  that  the  author's 
success  in  the  former  had  inspired.  We  quote 
a  few  of  the  judicious  remarks  that  precede 
the  design — 

"To  make  a  farm-house  realize  our  own 
conceptions,  it  should  be  especially  remark- 
able for  simplicity  and  breadth  combined. 
But  as  there  is  only  one  farmer  in  ten  thou- 
sand who  can  afford  to  build,  at  once,  a  farm- 
bouse  as  large  as  either  the  fullest  convenience 
or  best  effect  would  dictate,  we  have  sought  to 


make  our  designs  more  useful,  by  keeping  then 
within  very  moderate  limits. 

"Again — the  only  perfectly  satisfactory 
farm-houses  are  those  built  of  solid  materiab 
— quarry  stones,  small  stones  and  rough-cast 
or  cement — brick,  or  brick  and  stucco.  We 
believe  it  was  Dr.  Franklin  who  went  into  a 
calculation  to  show  his  farming  countrymen 
how  many  millions  were  wasted  by  every 
generation,  in  building  of  so  perishable  ma- 
terial as  wood.  We  fully  agree  with  him, 
and,  wherever  the  power  of  choice  exists, 
would  by  all  means  counsel  the  farmer  to 
build  of  lasting  materials,  which,  unlike  wood, 
will  not  need  continual  repairs  during  bis  own 
lifetime,  only  to  be  pulled  down  at  the  end 
of  fifty  or  sixty  years  by  his  successors. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fiurmer  is 
obliged  to  build  of  wood,  he  should  especially 
avoid  all  fanciful  and  highly  finishea  work- 
manship, and  all  slender  and  frail  conatme- 
tion;  but  using  strong  timber,  of  all  kinds, 
he  will  at  the  same  time  give  durability  and 
fitness  of  character  to  the  building  ha  erects.'' 

The  foregoing  is  excellent  advice;  yet  we 

can  not  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Downing  in 

deeming  it  unfortunate  that  the  means  laid 

out  for  farm-houBei,  of  the  average  eost  of 
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those  now  constraoted  ia  this  country,  is  not 
more  generally  used  on  brick  and  stone.  In 
a  country  where  property  changes  hands  of- 
tener  than  with  every  generation,  common 
sense  dictates  that  the  man  who  builds  for 
himself,  should  consider  chiefly — almost  sole- 
ly— ^his  o?m  immediate  wants;  and  if  these 
can  be  more  completely  satisfied  with  means 
saved  by  the  use  of  wood,  then  wood  should 
certainly  be  used.  A  well  huill  wooden  house 
is  not  so  temporary  a  structure  as  some  sup- 
pose, and  if  occupied  by  a  careful  owner,  with 
a  few  occasional  repairs,  it  may  last  good  a 
century  or  more.  It  has  the  advantage  over 
brick  and  stone,  that  it  can  be  more  readily 
altered,  or  enlarged,  and  as  some  improve- 
ments or  other  of  each  ten  years,  render  new 
arrangements  necessary  to  the  completeness 
of  a  house,  this  is  no  small  consideration. 
Another  reason  in  favor  of  wood,  is,  that 
most  farm-houses,  in  a  new  country,  are  such 
cheap  and  awkward  structures,  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  build  them  so  substantially  as 
to  deter  a  succeeding,  and  better  educated 
generation,  from  tearing  them  down  to  make 
way  for  an  improved  style  of  architecture. 
Of  the  materials  ^ore  durable  than  wood, 
tuH'dried  brick,  with  stucco,  is  the  best  and 
cheapest ;  and  destined  to  be  used  more  than 
any  other  material  for  farm-houses,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  requisites  of  a  proper  farm- 
house, are  thus  given  by  the  author — 

"In  point  of  taste  and  truthful  expression, 
a  farm-nouse,  as  we  have  before  suggested, 
should  never  be  high.  It  should  rather  be 
spread  upon  the  ground,  than  be  piled  up  in 
toe  air.  There  is,  too,  an  appearance  of  ru- 
ral simplicity — ^an  honest  resting  on  the  earth 
— about  a  low  farm-house,  which  a  dwelling 
of  two  full  stories  never  has.  And  as  the 
second  floor  apartments  in  a  farm-house  are 
bedrooms  for  those  who  eo  into  them  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  and  not,  as  in  a 
villa,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  time  in 
degant  leisure,  we  do  not  find  that  farmers 


are  at  all  luxurious  in  their  notions  of  these 
second  floor  apartments.  We  would  always, 
therefore,  prefer  to  build  a  farm-house  of  what 
is  called  the  "story  and  a  half  hight— as 
being  less  expensive,  and  more  characteris* 
tic." 

A  great  objection  to  story  and  a  half 
houses,  is  the  absence  of  that  indispensable 
store-house  for  odds  and  ends — ^the  garret; 
but  this  objection  could  be  advantageously 
obviated,  by  having  a  part  of  the  house  but 
one  story  high,  with  a  steep  roof,  which  would 
make  a  garret  more  convenient  than  in  a  two 
story  house. 

Design  XIII. — '^Asymmetrical  farm-house 
of  stone  and  rough-cast."  This  is  the  first 
design  of  the  section  devoted  to  farm-houses. 
The  floor  plans  give  an  excellent  arrangement 
of  rooms  to  suit  the  wants  of  a  farmer's  fam- 
ily. The  exterior,  the  author  shall  flrst  de-' 
scribe : 

*'  If  we  have  among  our  readers  a  single 
farmer  who  is  ambitious,  who  loves  show  on 
the  surface" — (by  the  way,  where  else  is  it  to 
be  found) — "who  likes  to  dazzle  passers  by 
with  a  great  shingle  palace  stuck  full  of  win- 
dows, he  will  by  no  means  admire  or  approve 
this  design.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
reader  who  is  a  farmer  at  heart — ^who  loves 
his  farming  life  because  it  is  simple,  and  hon- 
est, and  unpretending — because  it  has  no 
sham  and  no  artifice — who  wishes  his  home 
to  be  significant  of  this  very  life,  will  cer- 
tainly find  something  agreeable  and  satisfac- 
tory in  this  plan  of  a  farm-house." 

Tou  certainly  have  a  graceful  way,  Hr 
Downing,  of  presenting  a  dilemma  with  two 
pretty  rough  horns,  to  those  who  have  the 
temerity  to  di£Per  with  you.  We  believe  it 
was  Emerson,  who,  once  being  upbraided  for 
expressing  sentiments  not  precisely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Gospel,  replied — "Ah  1  Christ 
possessed  great  wisdom,  but  in  this  instance 
he  was  mistaken  I"  It  does  not  require  so 
much  boldness  to  affirm,  plainly,  that  many 
there  be,  who  are  "true  farmers  at  heart,** 
"and  a'  that,"  who  will  by  no  means  admire 
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or  approye  ibis  design.  Compare  it  with  de- 
sigQfi  III,  yi»  IX,  and  say  whioh  is  the  most 
appropriate  American  farm- house  style.  In- 
somuch as  it  appears  to  he  simple,  and  tho- 
roughly huUt,  it  is  satisfactory.  Its  form,  its 
windows,  porch,  and  chimneys,  exhibit  a  just 
taste,  and  thorough  construction.  We  find 
fault  with  it,  because  it  expresses  only  the 
thorough-going  utility  of  the  ordinary  life  of 
a  farmer — it  looks  merely  well  built  and  com- 
fortable, like  the  abode  of  those  who  have  no 
higher  idea  of  a^  home,  than  that  it  shall  be  a 
right  comfortable  place  to  ^ork,  rest,  and 
feed.  And,  with  shame  be  it  said,  it  does 
truly  express  the  life  of  a  large  body  of  our 
American  farmers.  But  we  entirely  disagree 
with  Mr.  Downing  that  such  a  life  should  be 
architecturally  expressed  any  where,  but  in 
the  abodes  of  dumb  creatures.  If  an  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  so  low  an  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  his  position,  as  to  be  devoid  of  ambition 
to  cherish  rustic  simplicilyj  (otherwise  called 
"blessed  ignorance,")  and  to  be  contented  with 
the  plodding  life  of  a  day  laborer,  then  we 
hope,  for  the  credit  of  the  neighborhood  that 
owns  him,  that  he  will  not  betray  his  where- 
abouts by  means  of  his  house. 

There  is  one  feature  about  this  house  that 
can  not  lay  claim  to  propriety.  We  mean 
the  bold  gable  and  coping  of  the  Tudor  style, 
whioh,  aside  from  its  repulsive  appearance  in 
a  country-house,  has  many  serious  objections 
in  point  of  utility ;  and  we  can  not  do  better 
than  to  quote  one  of  our  distinguished  writers 
on  architecture,  for  the  reasons :  ^ 

'*  Viewing  the  different  styles  of  building 
with  reference  to  the  economy  of  first  cost, 
as  well  as  after-expenditure  for  repairs,  we 
may  add  that  for  this  climate,  all  styles,  or 
modifications  of  styles,  with  hro^  projecting 
roofs,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred.  These 
projecting  roofs  not  only  shelter  the  building 
m  summer  against  heat,  but  they  protect  it 
in  the  most  effeetual  manner  against  the  vio- 
lent storms,  ever  changing  from  snow  to  rain, 
of  oar  northern  winters.     The  difficulty  and 


expense  of  keeping  a  roof  in  order,  with  the 
flush  parapet  of  the  Tudor,  or  the  molded 
cornice  of  the  Grecian  style,  is  double  or 
treble  as  great  as  in  the  Italian  or  Swiss 
mode  of  building;  because,  in  the  former 
style,  in  case  of  any  defect,  overflow,  or 
leakage  in  the  gutters,  all  the  water  is  car- 
ried by  the  projecting  eaves  far  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  house;  while  in  the  latter  it 
runs  down  the  face  of  tbe  wall,  or,  what  is 
worse,  finds  its  way  into  the  interior  of  tbe 
house.  Hence,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
the  outer  walls  of  a  house  when  they  are  of 
brick,  stucco,  or  wood,  will  last  twice  as  long; 
and  require  only  half  the  repairs,  under  a 
roof  projecting  two  feet  or  more,  than  under 
such  a  roof  as  is  usually  built  in  a  common 
dwelling  in  any  modification  of  the  Grecian 
style." 

Design  XIV.  —  "A  Farm-house  in  the 
Swiss  manner."  A  house  of  compact  form, 
with  two  broad  roofs  extending  so  as  to  form 
a  veranda  all  round  the  house,  and  a  gallery 
at  each  gable.  We  like  this  design  uo  better 
than  the  foregoing:  the  latter  is  better  adapt- 
ed to  a  warm,  the  former  to  a  cold  climate ; 
but  neither  are  "  models." 

Design  XY. — "  Bracketed  Farm-house  of 
wood."  This  strikes  us  as  a  pleasing  exam- 
ple of  a  large  farm-hous^ ;  though  we  usu^ 
ally  much  prefer  to  see  the  kitchen  offices 
not  entirely  included  in  the  main  building. 

Design  XVI. — "A  Farm-house  in  the 
English  Eural  style."  This  design,  the  au- 
thor presents  to  those  who  are  "  looking  for 
an  expression  of  mere  beauty  in  a  farm- 
house." It  is  of  stone,  and  there  are  some 
very  pleasing  features  about  it.  The  roof  is 
steep,  and  projects  warmly  and  protectingly ; 
the  windows  are  few  and  large,  and  appropri- 
ate; the  bay-window,  veranda,  and  balcony, 
are  interesting  and  entirely  proper  features — 
altogether  it  reminds  us  of  the  picture  of 
Moor  Cottage,  in  **  Jane  Eyre,"  though  it 
does  not  bear  up  under  ivy,  on  a  lonelj 
heath. 

There  is,  however,  one  featiye  of  thia 
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boose — the  tranoated  gable— which  the  au- 
thor stops  to  admire,  though  we  can  not  pass 
it  without  expressing  onr  utter  dissent  from 
bis  opinion,  should  we  thereby  incur  the  un* 
pleasant  appellations  of  the  quotation  that 
follows : 

**  These  iruncaied  gables  would  be  the  first 
things  objected  to  bj  an  uncultivated  builder, 
or  even  a  pedantic  architect,  as  unmeaning 
and  Talueless.  In  our  ejes  they  are,  in  a 
farm-house,  sources  of  beauty  and  pieiur- 
esqueness.  They  give  an  air  of  rustic  mo- 
desty, the  very  opposite  to  the  highly  finished 
artistic  beauty  of  the  regular  pediment,  or 
the  carved  gables — an  effect  which  is  pecu- 
liarly expressive  of  honest,  homely,  unaffect- 
ed country  charaoter.  United  to  a  broad 
roof  of  this  kind,  the^  express  an  easy, 
unrestrained,  unconventional  comfort,  which 
compares  with  the  highly  finished,  architec- 
tural style  of  an  elaborate  villa,  as  the  wide, 
shadowy  straw  hat  with  which  the  farmer 
covers  his  head  in  the  easiest  and  most  com- 
fortable manner,  does  with  the  exact  and 
polished  beaver  of  the  man  of  undisputed 
fashion." 

Bather,  we  think,  as  the  slouched  hat  of 
the  street  loafer  or  rowdy,  does  with  "  the 
exact  and  polished  beaver"  of  the  respectable 
citizen.  The  former  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  artist, 
as  a  picturesque  feature  for  a  painting;  but 
should  one  adopt  it,  with  other  parts  of  his 
dress  to  correspond,  and  then,  with  an  eye 
nngle  to  the  fitness  of  things,  conduct  him- 
self accordingly,  it  would  argue  a  want  of 
self-respect,  that  would  speedily  meet  its  re- 
ward in  the  waning  regard  of  others. 

Proud,  but  simple  dignity,  not  rustic  sim- 
plieity,  should  characterise  the  American  far- 
mer. His  shadowy  broad-brim  should  ex- 
press as  marked  a  contrast  with  slatternly 
Tulgarity,  as  with  the  pink  of  fitshion. 
** Rural  simplicity"  —  "rustic  modesty"  — 
*<  homely,  unaffected,  country  character,*'  etc. 
are  the  honied  phrases  of  the  poet  or  senti- 
mentalist, corresponding  to  the  "yeoman," 
and  *'bone  and  sinew"  of  the  demagogue — 
22 


all  conveying  about  as  complimentary  an  idea 
of  the  character  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
applied,  as  the  expression, "  an  innocent  young 
man,"  does  of  that  "universally  respected" 
individual.  Is  it  desirable,  Mr.  Downing,  so 
far  to  cherish  the  manifestions  of  "rustic 
simplicity,"  as  to  desire  to  see  a  class  of  men 
"bowed  by  honest  toD,"  clothed  in  suits  of 
"hodden-gray,"  with  slouched  hat,  and  shame- 
faced eye — and  exhibiting  all  that  picturesque 
contrast  with  the  "higher  classes,"  that  is  so 
attractively  portrayed  in  the  literature  of  the 
past  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  should  we  not, 
by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  hasten  the 
time  when  every  American  farmer  shall  be, 
and  fed  himself  to  ht^  a  "country  gentle- 
man." 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  truncated  gable 
of  a  low  house,  gives  the  same  expression  in 
architecture,  that  a  stooping  figure  and  slouch- 
ed hat  gives  the  human  expression ;  and  we 
will  venture  to  define  the  meaning  of  trun- 
cated roof,  as  applied  to  dwellings,  to  be  the 
architectural  expression  of  servility.  If  it 
were  the  duty  of  those  who  design  farm- 
houses, to  express  character  and  manners  only 
as  they  are^  then  this  feature  might  occasion- 
ally be  used — and  quite  too  truthfully.  But 
has  not  the  domestic  architect  a  higher  pro- 
vince, viz :  t3  express  the  life  and  character 
of  the  American  farmer  as  it  should  be?  It 
our  dwellings  have  any  influence  on  our  cha- 
racter, should  they  not  be  of  a  composition 
to  improve  us?  It  is  a  very  common  vanity, 
to  &ncy  our  own  things  are  pretty  nearly 
what  they  ought  to  be ;  and  we  observe  more 
closely  those  objects  of  others,  which  most 
resemble  what  we  value  of  our  own.  Now, 
if  the  house  of  a  fimner  be  rude,  and  on- 
couth,  and  servile  in  expresrion,  he  can  hardly 
avoid  perceiving  the  propriety  of  some  cor- 
respondence in  himself  and  surroundings ;  and 
he  will  naturally  assume  a  boorish  rusticity. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  house  expresses  a- 
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higher  cultivation  than  he  posBOBsea,  he  will 
instinctivelj  assimilate,  in  aome  degree,  to 
what  it  assumes  him  to  be,  and  his  selMoye 
will  inspire  him  to  appreciate  beauty,  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  been  blind. 

But  why  should  an  American  farmer  be 
humble  and  rude? — ^why  should  his  home  ex- 
press ]^<»  oultivation  of  mind  than  that  of 
the  artizan,  or  merchant  ? — ^why  may  he  not 
Appreciate  as  well  as  the  dealer  in  calico,  the 
beauties  of  art? — why  should  any  one  sup- 
pose that  because  his  hands  are  harder,  and 
hii^  i^in  browner,  that  his  senses,  and  his 
brain,  were  not  given  him  for  the  same  use 
as  their's  ?  We  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  in-door  life  of  a  farmer  should  differ  from 
hat  of  others,  who  devote  most  of  the  day 
to  business.  His  business  office  is  on  a  no- 
bler scale,  but  that  is  certainly  no  reason  why 
his  home  should  be  more  rude,  or  his  home 
circle  less  truly  refined;  and  we  hope  the 
time  is  not  ^r  distant  when  we  shall  have  a 
system  oi  fret  education  so  complete,  that 
every  family  circle  throughout  the  land  may 
be  an  Art  Union,  where  literature,  music, 
painting — every  fine  art  can  be  lovingly  ap- 
preciated and  promoted. 

Design  XVII. — "  A  bracketed  fkrm-house 
in  the  American  style."  This  is  a  building 
of  wood,  with  yertical  boarding,  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  gable  truncated,  is  a  good 
example  of  a  commodious  American  farm- 
house. It  would  be  improved  by  a  greater 
projection  of  the  roof. 

Design  XVIII  — "A  Northern  farm- 
house." A  large  stone  dwelling,  the  plan 
of  which  is  recognized  as  an  old  acquaintance 
— ^being  quite  similar  to  one  published  by  us 
in  the  Albany  Cultivator,  of  July,  1847.  The 
perspective  elevation,  however,  is,  as  far  as 
we  know,  entirely  original  with  Mr.  Downing. 
The  main  part  is  square,  and  a  steep  hipped 
roof,  which,  in  a  farm-house,  we  consider  a 
Wttste  of  shingles,  aad  of  garret  room,  without 


an  adequate  equivalent  in  external  expression 
However,  the  style  is  truly  Northern,  and  if 
we  had  been  reared  a  few  hundred  miles  nearer 
the  pole,  perhaps  we  should  hat^  reasons  for 
liking  it  better  as  it  is. 

Design  XIX. — '^  A  Villa  farm-house  in  the 
bracketed  style:" — ^has  a  perspective  eleva- 
tion that  is  every  way  pleasing.  This  is  the 
last  of  the  farm-house  designs ;  and  it  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  know  that,  if  some  of 
them  are  not  such  as  should  be  expected 
from  an  accomplished  American  architect, 
imbued  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  his 
country,  the  cottage  designs  which  precede 
them,  are  generally  so  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  both  villagers  and  farmers,  that 
there  is  little  prospect  the  latter  will  select 
any  of  the  exceptionable  designs. 

The  next  chapter  is  full  of  ralnable  prae* 
tical  information,  and  embraces  ample  direc- 
tions with  numerous  cuts,  lor  the  construction 
of  chimneys  and  fireplaces — ornamenting  the 
roofs  of  houses — patterns  for  decorative  shin- 
gles— mortar  floors — ^how  to  stain  wood-work 
-—cheap  washes  for  wood,  and  for  brick  and 
stucco  —  cheap  cottage  paint  — cement  for 
stopping  joints — ventilation  —  economy  in 
practical  building— exterior  color  for  country 
houses — and,  vines  for  the  deeoratioa  of  oet* 
tages. 

The  last  chapter  of  Fart  I,  is  devoted  to 
information  concerning  the  construction  of 
farm  and  cottage  stables,  and  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  wood  outs. 

Part  II,  is  devoted  entirely  to  Villa$^  Inie* 
riors,  and  Furniture*  In  its  composition  and 
embdlishments,  it  every  where  exhibits  that 
union  of  common  sense  and  practical  refine- 
ment, that  has  given  the  author  his  fame, 
and  which  was  so  pleasingly  manifested  in 
his  cottage  designs, 

fiCr  Thia  Review  was  unavoidably  divided ;  the  re- 
mainder shall  appear  in  the  next  number.  The  high 
character  of  the  writer  wiU  prevent  the  reader^  loang 
loB  interest  in  the  nibject 
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To  the  Editor  9/ the  HoriieuUural  Review  :— 

With  your  permiflsiony  I  propose  to  furniah 
to  your  Jonmal  an  occasional  article  on  Vege- 
table physiology;  which  I  shall  make  as  plain 
and  practically  nseful  as  I  can — and,  as  in 
all  investigations,  the  best  plan  is  to  begin  at 
the  beginning,  I  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion the  following  programme:  first,  I  shall 
say  something  in  general  terms  of  the  distia- 
gnishing  characteristics  of  the  three  great 
kingdoms  of  nature,  animal,  veorablb,  and 
minbbal;  next  describe  the  various  bodies 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  vegeta- 
bles, then  give  the  anatomy  of  plants,  after 
which  we  may  be  prepared  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples involved,  to  the  various  operations  of 
the  &rmer  and  gardener.  J.  S. 

It  may  be  considered  by  many  out  of  place 
to  introduce  anything  not  directly  the  result 
of  experiment,  into  a  periodical  professedly 
practical,  supported  by  practical  men,  and 
intended  especially  for  their  infonnation.  To 
some  extent  this  may  be  correct ;  but  when 
we  remember  that  a  single  experiment  seldom 
produces  more  than  a  single  fact,  a  fact,  too, 
which  often  has  its  origin  in  a  set  of  agencies, 
with  many  of  which  we  maybe  unacquainted, 
we  can  not  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  unless 
we  be  perfectly  certain,  that  all  the  circum- 
stances of  any  new  case  are  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  old,  so  far  from  instructing 
us,  the  fact  may  mislead. 

Isolated  facts  independent  of  their  philoso- 
phy, are  of  little  use  to  us ;  they  are  "stub- 
bom  things,"  to  be  sure,  but,  stubborn  as 
Ihey  may  be  in  support  of  truth,  when  prop- 
erly arranged  and  truly  philosophised  upon, 
they  are  no  less  so  in  defense  of  error,  when 
wrongly  interpreted. 

I  think  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 


no  heresy  in  religion,  politics  or  philosophy, 
has  ever  obtained  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  men 
that  could  not  quote  well  established  and 
truly  attested  faets  to  support  its  pretensions. 
Experience  can  guide  us  only  where  all  the 
circumstances  are  precisely  alike.  In  the 
complex  and  mysteriouslaboratory  of  nature, 
where  the  action  of  the  most  familiar  agencies 
is  but  imperfectly  known,  and  that  of  many 
not  at  all  understood,  the  difficulty  of  profit- 
ing by  experience  will  be  at  once  apparent. 
I  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  importance 
of  well-directed  experiment,  it  is  the  only 
basis  on  which  a  true  philosophy  can  rest ;  but 
it  often  happen^  that  the  best  experimenters 
are  not  the  best  philosophers.  The  necessary 
avocations  of  the  farmer  or  gardener  allow 
him  but  little  time  to  examine  the  theory  of 
a  subject  so  complex,  and  involving  so  many 
different  agencies. 

The  importance  of  general  views,  or  in  other 
words,  well  arranged  and  definite  ideas  on 
any  practical  matter  engaging  our  attention, 
can  not  be  denied,  yet  it  is  the  fashion  to 
decry  every  attempt  at  applying  the  received 
rules  of  philosophiring  to  the  most  important 
of  all  human  pursuits  as  "  mere  theorizing; '' 
the  reason  of  this  may  be  found,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  in  the  fact,  that  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  study  of  vegetable  nature, 
the  student  is  met  by  the  appalling  announce- 
ment, that  before  he  can  enter  the  portals,  he 
must  be  an  adept  in  chemistry,  botany,  ge- 
ology, electricity,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter of  natural  sciences.  Ponderous  tomes 
must  be  waded  through,  and  he  who  '*  earns 
his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  feels  but 
little  inclination  to  **  bum  the  midnight  ta- 
per." Trae,  some  knowledge  of  all  these  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  works  of  the  Crea- 
tor are  so  linked  together  and  mutually  de- 
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pendent,  that  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  any, 
something  must  be  known  of  all.  The  names 
Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  are  but  sounds 
conreying .  no  definite  ideas  to  any  but  the 
chemist,  the  formation  of  soils  by  the  ^sinte- 
gration  of  rock,  can  only  be  properly  under- 
stood by  the  geologist  )ind  mineralogist. 
Botany  must  arrange,  compare,  identify  for 
us,  and  the  mysterious  but  undoubted  agency 
of  electricity  in  vegetation,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  engross  the  intellect  of  the  most  gifted. 

Whence  arises  the  many  disputations  among 
our  practical  horticulturists?  such  as  the 
somewhat  notorious  and  interesting  straw* 
berry  question.  Facts,  undoubted  facts,  ob- 
served by  men  equally  able,  and  equally 
honest,  and  both  parties  able  and  honest, 
seem  to  stare  each  other  in  the  face  from  op- 
posite sides  of  the  question .  The  pomologists, 
too,  have  had  their  share  of  the  trouble ;  each 
party  has  a  budget  of  facts  in  his  pocket, 
ready  to  be  produced,  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  ideas  of  the  theorist  may  ofUn  be 


erroneous,  but  perhaps  not  more  frequently 
so  than  those  of  the  merely  practical  man ; 
both  have  their  appropriate  spheres  of  action 
and  of  thought,  and  both  are  mutually  de- 
pendent. The  philosophical  theorist  must 
have  the  facts  of  the  experimenter,  the  ex- 
perimenter, the  philosophy  of  the  theorist. 

Being  devotedly  fond  of  the  pursuit  of  hor- 
ticulture, though  circumstances  prevented  my 
indulgence  of  it  beyond  a  very  limited  extent, 
and  under  most  unfiftvorable  circumstances,  I 
was  lead  to  make  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
possible — the  study  of  vegetable  physiology. 
My  business  gives  me  some  advantage  in  the 
chemical  department  of  this  extensive  and 
deeply  interesting  science ;  the  necessity  of 
occasional  out  door  exercise  for  health,  in- 
duced me  to  visit  the  woods,  and  in  order  to 
render  my  walks  more  pleasant  to  the  mind, 
that  they  might  the  better  invigorate  the  body, 
but  perhaps  more  from  inclination  than  either^ 
I  was  introduced  to  the  study  of  systematic 
botany.  T.  Saltse. 


POMOZaOGICAL    CONGRBBS. 
The  Report  of  the  FrooeadlngB,  Ootober  2,  3,  and  4,  1851. 


Thanks  to  the  kind  thonghtfnlness  of  M. 
B.  Batxbam,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator, 
this  document  has  been  received.  It  consti- 
tutes sixty  pages  of  the  mass  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thurty-six  pages  which  make  up  the 
"FxvTH  Annual  Ripobt  ow  the  Ohio  Sxatb 
BoA&n  07  AgAioultubx." 

This  is  the  matter  which  the  editor  of  the 
Review  expected  to  have  collated  during  the 
month  of  December,  and  to  have  presented 
to  his  readers  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  it  in  successive  numbers,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding months.  It  was  retained  from  pub- 
lication in  this  periodical  perhaps  very  prop- 
erly— a  question,  however,  which  need  not 
now  be  discussed ;  the  volume  is  before  the 
people,  at  least  it  is  printed^  and  will,  it  is 


hoped,  be  accessible— unless,  like  some  of  its 
predecessors,  it  should  remain  locked  up  in 
some  of  the  hiding  placed^  about  the  capitoU 
instead  of  being  distributed  among  the  for- 
mers. Of  the  work  itself,  little  can  be  said 
at  this  time,  as  the  attention  of  the  readeis 
as  well  as  of  the  editor  of  these  pages,  wiQ 
be  most  anxiously  turned  to  the  portion  which 
relates  to  their  own  interests,  the  fruit  de- 
partment— or  the  Report  of  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Congress — ^which 
shall  now  be  analysed  in  part^  and  such  por- 
tions as  appear  most  interesting,  shall  be  re- 
produced from  time  to  time. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  Congress  owes 
its  meeting  to  the  adjournment  of  two  parallel 
institutions,  "The  North  American  Porno* 
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logical  GonventioD/'  and  the  "OongresB  of 
Frnit  Orowers/'  each  of  wfaicb  resolved  at 
their  meetings  in  1849,  that  they  wonid  unite 
in  one,  and  conrene  in  this  city. 

On  the  second  day  of  October,  1860,  the 
Delegates  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing an  organization,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  M.  P.  Wilder  made  a  temporary 
appointment  of  Dr.  John  A.  Eennicott,  as 
Chairman,  and  P.  Barry,  Secretary.  AH 
persons  feeling  an  interest  in  the  discussion 
were  invited  to  enroll  their  names  as  mem- 
bers, in  connection  with  the  regular  delegates 
from  societies ;  a  large  number  of  persons  were 
present. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  lists 
of  officers  for  the  convention,  who,  after  de- 
liberation, fnmished  the  following: 

President 
Db.  W.  D.  Brinckls',  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Vice  Presidents. 

J.  A.  Eennicott,  Illinois. 
Lawrence  Young,  Kentucky. 
James  Dougall,  Canada  West. 
A.  H.  Ernst,  Ohio. 
James  Sigerson,  Missouri. 
P.  B.  Cahoon,  Wisconsin. 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  New  York. 
Joseph  Orr,  Indiana. 
Edward  Tatnall,  Jr.,  Delaware. 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Elliott,  Georgia. 
J.  Q.  Drayton,  South  Carolina. 

Secretaries, 

F.  R.  Elliott,  Ohio. 
P.  Barry,  New  York. 
J.  A.  Warder,  Ohio. 

The  second  day's  session  was  held  in  the 
Speaker's  Tent,  at  the  grounds  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Fair. 

The  regular  routine  of  business  was  at- 
tended to,  committees  appointed,  large  col- 
leetioos  of  fruits  received,  exhibited  and  ex- 
amined. 

Several  interesUng  discussions  were  had, 
chiefly  upon  western  fruits,  and  the  valuable 
reports  of  the  several  State  Committees  were 


handed  in  and  referred  to  the  Secretary,  to 
be  collated  and  prepared  for  publication. 

On  the  third  day's  session,  the  Congress 
again  assembled  in  the  Tent — the  Committee 
on  Seedling  Fruits  presented  reports. 

The  Committee  on  fruits  for  rejection,  for 
further  trial  and  worthy  culture,  reported  the 
following  lists,  which  were  adopted: 
List  of  Pears  unworthy  of  culture, 

Spanish  Bon  Chretien ;  True  Gold  of  Sum- 
mer; Hessel;  Summer  Rose;  Petit  Muscat; 
RouBselet  of  Rheims;  Princess  of  Orange; 
Ah  Mon  Dieu;  Bleecker's  Meadow;  Hugue- 
not; Micbaux;  Beurr^  Knox;  Franc  Real 
d'hiver;  Clinton. 

The  "  Belle  of  Brussels"  was  proposed  to 
be  placed  on  the  rejected  list,  out  several 
gentlemen  seeming  inclined  to  give  it  further 
trial,  it  was  not  entered  then. 

List  of  Pears  that  promise  well. 

Paradise  d'Antomne,  Stevens  Genessee 
Onondaga  or  Swan's  Orange,  Doyenne,  Gou- 
bault,  Nouveau  Poiteau. 

List  of  Apples  to  be  rejected. 

Egg  Top,  Cheeseboro'  Russet. 

List  of  Apples  that  promise  well. 

Northern  Spy,  Melon,  Mother,  Hawley. 

The  Stevens  Genessee  Pear  was  regarded 
by  maoy  of  the  Congress  as  worthy  general 
cultivation,  but  there  being  one  or  two  objec* 
tions  made,  it  was  put  on  the  list  as  promis- 
ing well. 

Mr.  Saul,  as  one  of  the  Business  Commit- 
tee, spoke  of  the  Beurr^  Langlier,  Beurr^ 
Cotee,  and  Beurr^  Quentin,  as  valuable  va- 
rieties that  should  be  more  generally  known. 

Mr.  Saul  then  introduced  the  Belmont  or 
Gate  apple  for  remarks.  Mr.  Wood  spoke 
in  favor  of  it ;  so  also,  Mr.  Mcintosh. 

Mr.  Hodge  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the  various  frnit  Commit- 
tees be  requested,  hereafter,  to  designate,  in 
their  reports,  a  list  of  fruits  that  they  can 
recommend  for  general  cultivation  —  a  list 
that  promise  well,  and,  also,  a  list  they  deem 
unworthy  of  cultivation.    Adopted. 

Mr.  Saul  spoke  of  the  following  apples  as 
promising  well,  and  worthy  of  culture,  vis : 
JBustis  or  Ben  apple,  Monmouth  Pippin,  Peach 
Pond  Sweet,  ana  Stunner  Pippin. 
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Mr.  Saul  tben  introduoed  the  Rome  Beauij, 
as  an  apple  that  bad  impressed  bim  favorably. 
Dr.  Barker,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr. 
Putnam,  all  spoke  well  of  it. 

Mr.  Sanl  next  called  np  Kaigbn's  Spit- 
zenberg.  Tbis,  Mr.  Springer  defined  as  the 
same  known  in  bis  section  as  **  Long  John." 
Messrs.  Ernst,  Hodge,  Miller,  Mclntosb,  Mo- 
sber,  and  Barker,  remarked  upon  it,  but  gen- 
erally against  it. 

Mr.  Saul  then  oalled  up  Fryor*s  Red. 
Messrs.  Young,  Sigerson,  Barker,  Mosher, 
and  others,  spoke  highly  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  that  the  lists  of  fruits 
reported  upon,  by  the  two  or  more  past  con- 
ventions, be  entered  in  these  reports — carried. 

The  Committee  on  State  Fruit  Commit- 
tees, reported  the  following  list,  and  request- 
ed that  the  Chairman  of  Each  State  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  fill  up  the  number  of 
his  committee  to  five  members — accepted. 

List  of  Stale  Fruit  Committees. 

Massachusetts — Robert  Manning,  Salem. 

Vermont, — C.  Goodrich,  Burlington. 

Maine, — Henry  Little,  Bangor. 

New  Hampshire, — Isaac  Hill,  Concord. 

Connecticut. — V.  M.  Dow,  New  Haven. 

New  YorL-^B.  Hodge,  Buffalo;  A.  Saul, 
Newburgh. 

JWu7  Jersey. — Thomas  Hancock,  Burling- 
ton. 

Pennsylvania. — Thomas  P.  James,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Ohio,  —  A.  Mcintosh,  J.  P.  Kirtland, 
Cleveland;  J.  A.  Warder,  Cincinnati;  S  A. 
Barker,  McConnellsvilie ;  C.  Springer,  Mea- 
dow Farm. 

Kentucky, — Lawrence  Young,  H.  P.  By- 
ram,  Louisville;  Mason  Brown,  Frankfort; 
H.  T.^  Duncan,  Lexington;  P.  Blanchard, 
Maysville. 

Virginia, — ^Yardly  Taylor,  Loudon. 


Dtlttwart. — Edward  Tatnall,  jr.,  Wifaning-* 
ton. 

South  Carolina. — J,  G.  Drayton.  William 
Summer,  Charleston. 

Georgia. — Dr.  Camac,  Dr.  Ward,  Athens; 
Johnson  J.  Harris,  MiUedgeville;  D.  Greeo, 
Macon ;  Richard  Peters,  Atalanta. 

Louisiana. — James  Evans,  New  Orleans. 

Tenfiessee. — L.  P.  Yandell. 

Mississippi. — M.  W.  Phillips,  Edwards. 

Missouri, — Thomas  Allen,  James  Sigerson, 
E.  Abbott,  St.  Louis. 

District  of  Columbia.  —  Joshua  Pierce, 
Washington. 

Indiana, — James  Blake,  Indianapolis ;  J. 
Bell,  New  Albany;  Scott,  Madison. 

Illinois. — John  A.  Kennicott,  Northfield; 
J.  B.  Turner,  Jacksonville;  S.  Francis,  Ed- 
son  Harkness,  C.  R.  Overman. 

Michigan. — J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit;  W.H. 
Scott,  Adrien ;  A.  T.  Prouty,  Kalamazoo. 

Wisconsin, — F.  R.  Phoenix,  Delavan. 

Iowa. — Henry  Avery,  Burlington. 

Canada  West. — James  Dougall,  Amherst- 
burgh. 

And  for  General  Chairman  over  all,  A.  J. 
Downing,  New  York. 

Mr.  HoDGB  moved  the  foUowing — 

Resolved,  Thai  when  this  Congress  ad* 
joum,  we  do  so  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  such  a  day  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1852,  as  shall  hereafter  be  desiffnated 
by  the  President  of  the  Congress — adopted. 

The  several  committees  appointed  by  this 
Congress,  reported  upon  the  subjects  referred 
to  them. 

Several  complimentary  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  the  Congress  adjourned  as  per 
resolution. 


TRANSACnONB   OF   THB   CINCINNATI   HORTICULTURAL   80CIET7. 


The  weekly  meetings  have  been  kept  up 
with  interest,  upou  which  occasions  some  very 
fine  fruits  have  been  shown,  and  samples  of 
wine  of  last  year's  vintage — several  collections 
of  seeds  were  distributed,  among  which  virere 
some  parcels  from  California,  including  seve- 
ral pines  from  A.  Randall,  of  Monterey. 


'  These  have  all  been  disseminated,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  rarities  will  have  fallen  into 
good  hands.  Grafts  and  cuttings  of  various 
kinds  have  been  freely  distributed  likewise. 
On  the  first  of  March,  the  monthly  meeting 
was  held,  and  the  show  of  Azaleas,  set  for 
that  day,  embraced  some  beautiful  plants. 
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among  which  were*-a  Mftitlandiea,  Smithii, 
Slogans,  Alba,  Watalonia,  Hirstil,  etc.,  from 
S.  S.  JaoksoQ,  to  whom  the  preminm  was 
awarded;  they  were  very  fine  plants,  and 
well  grown. 

John  Sayers  also  exhiUted  Aialeas;— a 
fine  show,  embracing  some  of  the  best  Tarie- 
ties,  and  prettily  grown  plants. 

A  parcel  of  Asparagus  was  brought  in  by 
George  Swanson,  of  which  the  Committee 
say,  first-rate^  for  forced  Asparagus.  The 
Gardener  informed  the  Society  that  the  for- 
cbg  process  had  occupied  ten  days — ^it  was 
brought  on  by  Ibings  around  the  old  bed,  in 
the  garden,  and  a  covering  of  sash — a  very 
simple  process. 

There  was  also  a  fine  display  of  fruit  at 
this  meeting;  from  T.  V.  Peticolas,  ten  varie- 
ties; from  M.  S.  Wade,  eighteen  kinds;  and 
from  Lewis  Sanders,  Grass  Hills,  Ky.,  some 
choice  specimens  of  Apples,  with  an  interest- 
ing communication,  the  consideration  of  which 
having  been  especially  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee, the  following  Report  was  rendered  at 
the  next  meeting: 

Cincinnati,  March  8, 1861. 

To  the  Preiident  and  Memben  of  the 

dneinnati  HortieuUund  Society  : 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  make  the 
following  report,  on  the  Apples  handed  to  us 
on  the  1st  March,  sent  by  Lewis  Sanders,  of 
Kentucky. 

The  Apple  he  calls  "Favorite"  was  not 
known  to  any  of  the  Committee.  In  sise,  it 
is  small^  form,  globular,  flattened;  color, 
dark,  dull  red;  flesh,  crisp,  and  juicy,  and  is 
a  pleasant  and  agreeable  Table  Apple,  and 
should  rank  among  our  best. 

The  second  Apple  he  calls  Common  Pip- 
pins ;  they  are  the  Yellow  Newton  Pippin, 
a  valuable  variety,  remarkable  for  their  high 
flavor. 

The  third  were  "seedlings,  belonging  to 
tbe  Pippin  family ;**  sise,  large;  form,  round 


and  oUong;  flavor,  good;  but  not  equal  to 
some  we  now  have  in  cultivation,  and  tbe  fla^^ 
vor  is  peculiar,  not  agreeable  to  some. 

The  fourth,  he  calls  ''Geniting;"  this  Apple 
is  familiar  to  the  Committee,  and  as  it  is  well 
known  by  several  names,  we  will  give  the  fol- 
lowing synonyms : 

"  Rawle's  Janet,"  "  Neverfail," 

"  Yellow  Janet,"  "  Rockromain," 

**  Gennetting,"  "  Indiana  Jeanetting," 

"Jennett,"  "Geniting." 

Size,  medium;  form,  globular,  sometimes 
slightly  conical,  and  flattened  at  the  base, 
also  at  times  largest  on  one  side,  but  mostly 
of  very  regular  form. 

Calyx,  small,  in  a  shallow  basin,  and  mostly 
closed;  stem,  slender,  somewhat  long,  set  in 
a  moderately  broad,  and  not  deep,  cavity; 
color,  generally  dull,  brownish,  red,  on  a 
greenish,  yellow,  ground,  clouded  with  smutty 
blotches,  the  red  often  terminating  in  streaks 
at  the  calyx ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  firm  but 
crisp,  and  abounding  in  a  sprightly  juice ; 
flavor,  slightly  sub-acid,  lively  and  pleasant ; 
ripe  from  January  to  April — ^retaining  its  fla- 
vor and  juiciness;  good  for  table  or  kitchen; 
bears  freezing. 

The  origin  of  this  fine  fruit  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt — it  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
from  Virginia  to  Kentucky,  by  John  Light- 
foot,  and  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
former  State.  However  this  may  be,  it  de- 
serves a  place  in  every  good  collection,  and 
is  a  valuable  apple  to  cultivate  for  market ; 
when  others  are  in  full  bloom,  it  seems  un- 
willing to  expose  its  delicate  blossoms  to  the 
uncertain  smiles  of  spring,  and  thus  escapes 
the  late  frosts — hence,  it  is  often  known  as 
the  "Neverfail.'* 

The  following  reasons  are  given  by  Col. 

Sanders,  why  one-third  of  every  orchard  in 

Kentucky  should  be  planted  with  "Geniting," 

which  he  calls  the  King  ov  tub  Fauilt. 

1.  Its  growth  is  good  and  quick;  strong, 
healthy  wood. 
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2.  It  blo08oiii8  very  late,  and  may  thereby 
escape  spring  frosts. 

3.  It  is  a  full  and  sore  bearer,  and  tbe  fruit 
will  hang  on  the  tree  till  Christmas. 

4.  It  makes  the  best  older,  and  as  much  as 
any  other  Apple. 

5.  It  keeps  sound  till  June. 

6.  It  is  a  very  high  flavored,  juicy,  aro* 
matic  Apple.  S.  M.  Carter, 

For  the  Fruit  Committee. 

Grafts  of  these  Apples,  and  the  Bohanon, 
4rere  afterward  received  and  distributed. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  there  was  a  fine  dis- 
play of  Hyacinths,  among  which  were  twelve 
beautiful  varieties  from  George  Watson,  of 
Spring  Garden  Nurseries ;  and  seventeen  va- 
rieties, with  some  Duo  von  Thol  Tulips,  from 
Anthony  Eckart,  gardener  to  Henry  Brach- 
man ;  to  the  latter  the  premium  was  awarded. 
Anthony  Pfeiffer  exhibited  a  very  handsome 
collection  of  Cinerarias,  many  of  which  were 
very  fine — they  received  a  gratuity  of  two 
dollars. 

S.  S.  Jackson  exhibited  a  very  pretty  Sar- 
racenia,  species  undetermined ;  also,  at  suc- 
cessive meetings,  some  beautiful  baskets  of 
cut  flowers,  embracing,  among  other  rare  and 
praise- worthy  articles,  the  following :  Clema- 
tis azurea  grandiflora,  Azaleas,  in  variety,  of 
which,  Salteria,  is  a  seedling,  of  a  very  per- 
fect shape,  and  a  pale,  rose  color,  Bletia  Tan- 
kervillea,  Heliotropes,  3  varieties,  and  fifteen 
varieties  of  Verbenas,  many  of  which  are  new 
and  rare.  Magnificent,  and  other  seedlings, 
and  Reine  du  jour,  St.  Marguerite,  Marie 
Louise,  Iphigenie,  etc.,  imported. 

Also,  a  beautiful  seedling  Azalea,  named 
Warderia,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber of  flowers  in  its  truss — color,  white,  with 
stripes  and  splashes  of  pale  blush. 

Again,  on  Saturday  29th,  there  was  a  large 
assemblage  of  members,  and  quite  a  display 
of  fine  fruits.  The  apples  from  M.  S.  Wade 
were  various,  and  many  beautiful.    Those 


from  A.  Worthington  were  on  the  two  ex-* 
tremes  of  size,  monstrous  Newtown  Pippins, 
and  exquisite  Lady  or  Api  petit.  M.  Mc- 
Williams,  Dr.  A.  Whipple,  and  others,  con« 
tributed. 

A.  Gove  presented  apple  and  pear  grafts, 
from  the  Granite  State,  in  fine  condition,  for 
which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  him. 

The  compliments  of  the  Society  were  pre- 
sented to  L.  Broadwell,  for  the  Agricultural 
Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  he  sent  in. 

Messrs.  Sayers  and  Jackson  again  enliven* 
ed  the  rooms  with  beautiful  flowers;  the  for- 
mer, fine  plants  of  Azaleas,  and  the  exqisite 
new  hardy  fiowering  shrub,  Spirea  prunifolia 
pleno ;  the  latter,  exhibited  a  very  handsome 
basket  of  Roses,  and  Verbenas,  of  thb  choicest 
kinds,  with  Clematis  azurea  grandiflora. 

Among  these,  were  the  Souvenier  de  la 
Malmaison,  Fortune's  New  Yellow  Rose,  and 
many  of  the  best  and  newest  Yerbenao— 
Reine  du  Jour,  Iphigenie,  Defiance,  Snow* 
flake.  Magnificent,  etc.  etc.,  for  all  which  the 
thanks  of  the  editor  are  due. 

Also,  another  new  Azalea,  of  great  beauty, 
white,  with  an  occasional  stripe  of  purple, 
for  which  the  name  Boul  de  Neige  was  pro- 
posed, on  account  of  its  oompact  habit,  and 
white  flowers. 


BXTFFALO  HORTXCXTLTUXUklf  BOCXBT7. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bufijido  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  the  19th  of  July,  1851,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

President, — B.  HonoB. 

Vict  Presidents. — A.  Bryant,  H.  B.  Pot- 
ter, J.  Y.  Marten,  J.  W.  Brown. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — ^W.  R.  Cop- 
pock. 

Recording  Secretary, — ^J.  B.  Eaton. 

Treasruer. — A.  A.  Howard. 

CoRRXspoJiniMo   Mjsxbbbs. — The  follow* 
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ing  gentlemen  irere  eleoted  Honorary  and 
Corresponding  members: 

G.  M.  Hovey,  Esq.,  ) 

Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckl6,  Phfladelphia. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott,  Northfield,  Illinois. 

L.  Young,  Esq.,  Louisyille,  Kentucky. 

A.  H.  Ernst,  Esq.,  Cincinnati. 

David  Thomas,  Esq.,  Greatfield,  New  York. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq ,  Albany. 
J.  C.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Detroit. 

James  DougsUl,  Esq.,  Amherstburgh,  Can- 
ada West. 


<  ••»»■ 


BUDDINa  AND  BBBDIJNG  PBACHBS. 

Mb.  Editor:— 'My  experience  in  the 
growth  of  peaehes,  agrees  with  that  of  your 
eorrespondents,  who  state  that  the  seedling 
peaoh  tree  is  a  more  certain  bearer  than  the 
budded  tree.  From  this  experience,  I  do  not 
eondude,  however,  as  some  of  your  corres* 
pendents  do,  that  budding  has  a  tendency  to 
depreciate  the  bearing  qualities  of  the  peach. 
The  comparison  is  indeed  a  very  loose  one, 
and  is  between  things  unlike, — ^between  the 
improved  peach  and  the  common  peach,  and 
the  more  general  bearing  of  the  latter  kind, 
affords  no  evidence  on  the  question  whether 
budding  affects  the  bearing  quality.  If  any 
person  has  made  a  comparison  between  any 
particular  seedling  tree,  and  other  trees  pro- 
pagated from  it  by  budding,  and  found  them 
to  differ  in  bearing  qualities,  under  the  same 
treatment,  in  the  same  place,  the  experiment 
would  then  call  for  an  explanation,  but  until 
such  an  experiment  be  made,  and  such  a  re- 
sult found,  any  reasoning  on  the  results  is  a 
conjectural  solution  of  a  conjectured  fact. 

When  I  state  that  the  seedling  peach  bears 
more  certainly  than  the  budded  tree,  I  mean 
in  fact  no  more  than  this — that  the  common, 
unimproved  kinds  are  hardier  than  the  im- 
proved kinds.  Of  this  fact  I  am  well  satis- 
fied. Why  it  is  so,  I  am  not  able  to  explain, 
but  I  suppose,  and  do  not  doubt,  that  the 
embryo  of  the  common  peaoh  is  better  pro- 


tected against  the  extremities  of  cold,  and 
that  the  process  of  amelioration  in  the  peach 
in  some  way  modifies  the  bud,  and  leaves  the 
embryo  more  liable  to  be  killed  in  the  wintw. 
I  have  had  many  seedlings  which  fail  to  bear 
whenever  the  budded  trees  fail,  and  accord- 
ingly) I  set  them  down  as  very  fine  kinds. 
And,  among  my  seedlings,  I  have  noticed  a 
number  that  have  the  small  inconspicuous 
blossom,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Springer,  as  one 
of  the  results  of  budding — ^but  which  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  one  of  the 
marks  of  amelioration.  Many  of  the  finest 
peaches  have  such  blossoms,  and  that  they 
were  so  from  the  first  is  certain — for  budding 
produces  no  change  in  the  leaves,  blossoms, 
or  fruit,  and  hence  we  practice  it. 

Budding  can  in  no  way  operate  to  render 
the  peach  less  fruitful,  unless  the  tree  itself 
becomes  more  feeble  by  the  insufficiency  of 
the  stock. 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that  too  luxuri- 
ant a  growth  in  budded  trees  is  unfavorable 
to  fruit  bearing.  Luxuriance  of  growth  may 
postpone  the  time  of  bearing,  but  when  the 
tree  is  perfected,  the  formation  of  buds  will 
be  the  more  certain  and  abundant. 

The  poach  must  ever  be  an  uncertain  crop 
in  Ohio,  where  the  mercury  so  often  falls  to 
twelve  degrees  below  zero.  That  degree  of 
cold  will  generally  kill  the  peaoh,  but  in 
favorable  situations,  such  as  close  yards,  in 
the  city  with  high  surrounding  walls,  and  on 
the  tops  of  lofty  hills,  many  trees  will  bear, 
while  all  others  steeped  in  colder  air  will  lose 
their  fruit. 

I  have  another  reason  for  growing  some 
trees  from  the  seed,  which  is,  that  what  may 
be  called  the  middle  kinds  ttre  better  for 
many  purposes  than  the  improved  kinds  pro- 
pagated in  nurseries.  I  may  specify  peaches 
for  stewing,  and  for  cutting  up  to  eat  with 
milk.  John  H.  Jahes. 

Urbana,  17/A  February^  1851. 
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NoTi. — This  article  was  written  sometime 
aince — the  reader  will  therefore  excuse  anj 
apparent  plagiarisms,  or  repetition  of  expres- 
sions that  occurred  in  the  last  and  previous 
Numbers. — Ed. 

The  Design  which  b  the  subject  of  the 
foUowbg  remarkSpWas  made  for  R.  P.  Resob, 
Esq.,  of  Clifton,  and  is  now  in  course  of  exe- 
cution. The  situation  seleeted  for  the  house, 
is  one  commanding  extensive  prospects  of 
the  surrounding  country,  being  on  one  of  the 
highest  points  of  land  in  this  beautiful  local- 
ity of  hill  and  dale.  The  outline  of  the 
house  described  on  this  plan,  only  indicates 
the  position  it  is  intended  to  occupy.  I  had 
surveyed  the  ground  ^  and  made  this  design 
prior  to  Mr.  Rogers,  the  architect,  making 
bis  plan  for  the  house.  When  consulted  on 
the  matter,  he  fully  coincided  in  the  choice 
of  site. 

On  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  letter 
A,  from  the  south  front  of  the  house,  the 
ground  has  a  gradual  descent,  down  which, 
and  over  the  bed  marked  D  (intended  to  be 
planted  with  low  growing  shrubs,  roses,  and 
herbaceous  plants)  in  front,  you  have  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  Ohio  river  below  Cincinnati, 
with  the  opposite  hills  and  woods  in  Ken- 
tucky, forming  a  fine  back  ground  to  a  land- 
scape of  great  beauty ;  which  is  the  reason 
for  my  discontinuing  the  belt  from  E  to  F, 
that  no  large  trees  may  be  planted,  to  in- 
tercept at  any  future  time  this  magnificent 
prospect.  Looking  from  the  west  front  of 
the  house,  in  the  direction  of  the  letter  B, 
(down  which  line  the  ground  descends  rather 
quickly,  but  still  moderately),  you  have  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Mill  Creek  Valley,  with 
the  village  (or  town)  of  Cnmminsville  in  the 
distance,  backed  by  the  beautiful  hills  and 
woodlands  about  Mount  Pleasant. 

From  the  walk  on  the  east  front  of  the 


house,  as  well  as  .from  the  house  itself,  you 
have  a  fine  view  of  the  handsome  villa  resi- 
dences in  the  rural  town  of  Clifton,  with  the 
church,  and  a  varied  prospect  extending  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  back  in  Hamilton 
county. 

You  will  perceive  on  reference  to  the  plan, 
that  the  vegetable  garden  and  orchards  are 
so  placed  as  to  be  concealed  from  the  orna- 
mental part  of  the  grounds,  and  are  still  ct 
easy  access  from  the  house.  So  are  the  sta- 
bles,  with  a  back  road  for  the  hauling  of 
coals,  wood,  hay,  etc.,  etc.,  without  having  to 
pass  through  the  pleasure  grounds,  which 
should  always  be  avoided,  (where  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so.)  The  gate  at  the  entrance,  as 
also  that  for  access  to  the  stables,  is  con- 
cealed by  planting. 

I  propose  a  wire  or  sunk  fence  (or  Ha  Ha) 
along  the  line  of  the  back  road.  The  sunk 
or  ha  ha  fence  will  be  decidedly  the  best — 
(and  cheapest  in  the  end) — as  by  this  means 
the  road  will  be  concealed,  and  you  can  look 
over  it  without  perceiving  any  visible  boun- 
dary, and  enjoy  the  magnificent  prospect:  and 
the  cattle  can  graze  up  to  the  confines  of  the 
pleasure  ground;  and  it  is  a  well  known  and 
admitted  fact,  that  animated  nature  adds  great 
beauty  to  the  landscape.  On  the  south  side 
and  up  to  the  public  road,  I  should  recom- 
mend a  light  ornamental  iron  or  wire  fence, 
with  an  Osage  Orange  hedge  planted  on  the 
inside. 

The  large  trees  indicated  on  the  plan  on 
ihe  east  side  of  the  house,  are  at  present 
growing  on  the  ground,'and  are  nearly  all  the 
trees  which  now  occupy  it;  but  facing  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  house,  and  within 
two  hundrd  yards  of  the  pleasure  grounds, 
there  is  a  fine  wood  of  native  forest  trees. 
The  walk  as  shown  going  out  of  the  grounds 
on  the  west  nde,  (by  a  small  iron  or  ^'"^^ 
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gate),  leads  into  a  beautiful  rayine  in 
wood,  a  view  of  which  you  obtain  from  the 
honse,  and  from  varions  parts  of  the  grounds. 
The  shady  retreats  formed  in  the  shrubbery, 
on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  grounds, 
and  designated  by  the  letter  S,  are  intended 
to  be  occupied  with  rustic  seats,  formed  of  the 
crooked  branches  of  trees. 

The  space  on  the  plan  indicated  for  the 
flower  garden,  is  proposed  to  be  occupied  by 
one,  to  a  model  of  which  the  Cincinnati  Hor- 
ticultural Society  awarded  me  the  first  pre- 
mium of  a  silver  cup  ,Talue  $25,  at  their  last 
fall  exhibition,  (the  scale  of  which  would  be 
too  small  to  show  with  any  effect  on  this  plan, 
but  as  soon  as  you  can  spare  room,  it  is  at 
your  service  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers.) 

Mr.  Resor  had  not  decided  of  what  con- 
struction he  would  have  his  green  houses  and 
vinery,  and  was  undecided  when  this  design 
was  made  where  he  should  place  them,  con- 
sequently they  are  not  placed  on  the  ground 
plan.  The  space  allotted  for  vegetable  gar- 
den, is  a  little  over  half  an  acre,  the  apple 
and  peach  orchard  about  one  and  a  half  acres, 
and  pleasure  ground,  etc.,  one  and  a  half 
acres. 

It  is  my  general  practice,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  most  of  the  English  landscape 
gardeners,  to  furnish  a  list  of  trees  and  shrubs 
required  in  the  formation  of  a  new  place,  to- 
gether with  an  enlarged  plan  marking  the 
exact  position  of  each  permanent  tree  and 
shrub  intended  to  remain,  (in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  only  intended  as  nurses,  and  to 
be  removed  when  they  have  performed  their 
office),  so  that  in  case  of  death  they  may  be 
replaced  by  one  of  the  same  kind  or  habit  of 
growth;  but  I  find  much  difficulty  in  the 
western  country  in  supplying  this  list  from 
our  nurseries,  especially  of  the  best  native 
forest  trees.  Our  Nurserymen  must  bestir 
themselves,  and  raise  these  from  seed,  as  there 
will  shortly  be  a  growing  demand  for  them; 


this  for  we  are  induced  to  cry  out  in  the  language 
of  song  ''  Woodman,  spare  that  tree !"  The 
people  seem  to  have  no  mercy  on  thera,  and 
some  of  the  finest  sites  ibr  villa  residences  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  are  thus  despoiled 
by  the  woodman's  ax.  We  shall  soon  be 
compelled  to  go  extensively  into  the  rearing 
and  planting  of  trees,  or  our  landscapes  will 
have  a  very  bald  appearance.  One  circum- 
stance which  has  induced  me  to  make  these 
remarks,  is,  that  I  have  observed  on  some 
grounds  recently  laid  out,  almost  nothing  but 
evergreens  planted,  to  the  almost  total  exclu> 
sion  of  our  fine  deciduous  forest  trees. 

I  am  of  opinion  the  World's  Fair  will  have 
a  mighty  infiuence  in  promoting  the  advance 
of  Horticultural  taste  in  America;  our  weal* 
thy  merchants  will  go  to  England,  and  will 
see  what  great  effects  are  produced  on  a  lim- 
ited space  of  ground  by  a  judicious  selection 
and  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs;  and  they 
will  be  tempted  to  purchase  some  of  their 
fine  evergreens,  and  other  trees,  and  import 
them  into  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
This  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  horticulture, 
and  as  others  follow  their  example,  our  Nur- 
serymen will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  pro- 
pagate them. 

But  I  am  digressing.  I  will  return  to  the 
subject  of  forming  a  list  of  trees  and  shrubs 
suitable  for  planting  a  given  place — ^for  the 
best  design  may  be  spoiled  by  a  few  trees  or 
shrubs  injudicously  selected,  or  misplaced. 
The  landscape  gardener  should  study  the 
future  effects  to  be  produced,  and  picture  to 
his  mind's  eye  how  the  place  will  probably 
look  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  providing  his 
instructions  (always  to  be  given  to  his  em- 
ployer in  writing)  are  carried  out;  for  in  some 
cases,  if  only  a  few  of  the  permanent  trees  or 
shrubs  should  die,  or  be  taken  away,  or  not 
planted  in  the  places  indicated  on  the  plan, 
the  whole  design  may  be  ruined.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  criticise  any  place  as  the  work  of 
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ftn  indiTidiia],  if  hia  iiutnieiioDB  had  not  been 
fiillj  carried  out,  or  if  a  sufficient  time  had 
not  elapsed  to  show  what  the  place  was  in- 
tended to  become — ^which  should  make  ns 
earefiil  on  examining  the  work  of  another; 


and  if  we  see  any  errors,  try  to  ascertain  be- 
fore we  find  fault,  whether  the  design  has 
been  carried  out,  or  otherwise. 

RlCHAU)  DiLYIB. 

Ftbruwry,  1851. 


TO  Bl  OONTINUID. 


ACKNOinrLBDaMBNTS    DUE 


To  S.  S.  Jacksoh,  for  a  very  pretty  seed- 
ling Azalea,  in  full  bloom. 

Also,  for  the  compliment  of  applying  my 
name  to  the  choice  of  all  his  seedling  Azaleas 
l»he  prize  plant  of  1851 — ^which  is  remarkable 
for  the  size  of  its  truss,  with  numerous  flow- 
ers, white  with  delicate  stripes  and  splashes 
of  pale  roses. 

Bat  most  especially  for  yaluable  manuscript 
notes  upon  fruits,  crops,  and  rural  matters, 
with  full  Meteorological  Records  running  back 
to  1814 — a  rich  legacy  to  science  from  his 
father,  who  was  a  close  observer,  and  whose 
labors  will  furnish  much  valuable  information 
that  should  be  preserved.  A  portion  was  to 
have  been  printed  in  this  number,  but  has 
been  crowded  out : 

To  S.  P.  Cbase,  and  Thob.  H.  Ewikg,  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  for  their  kindness  in 
sending  me  the  Patent  Office  Report  of  last 
year,  and  other  public  documents : 

To  M.  6.  Batkham,  editor  of  the  Ohio 
Cultivator,  for  the  great  favor  he  has  confer- 
red upon  me,  by  so  promptly  forwarding  a 
copy  of  the  5th  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  volume  of  more 
than  six  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  which 
will  require  some  investigation  to  ascertain 
its  merits.  To  me,  just  now,  especially  valu- 
able for  the  Report  of  the  Pomological  Con- 
gress, noticed  in  this  number,  and  from  which 
extracts  will  be  made  in  future : 

To  Thomas  Ewbank,  Ex-commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Patent  Office,  for  a  liberal 


supply  of  seeds,  which  shall  be  distributed 
and  planted. 

AcKNowLXDOMENTs  are  due  to  several  kind 
and  amiable  gentlemen,  intimately  associated 
with  the  periodical  and  newspaper  press,  for 
their  many  and  frequent  notices  of  my  un- 
dertaking, which  they  would  almost  persuade 
me  is  perfeeit  were  that  possible,  for  my  own 
perceptions  tell  another  tale;  and  it  is  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  readers,  that  such  a 
feeling  of  diffidence  should  exist  as  a  stimulus 
to  greater  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

Let  the  readers  now  take  care  of  the 
needful  increase  of  the  subscription  list — the 
printing  and  paper  are  good,  because  they 
are  paid  for,  but  will  surely  depreciate  so 
soon  as  credit  is  used  in  payment ; — the  arti- 
san is  said  to  be  more  material  than  the  au- 
thor, and  can  not  live  on  glory — an  article 
often  considered  quite  substantial  food  for  the 
latter  class — upon  which  it  is  supposed  they 
may  easily  subsist  for  a  year  or  two. 

Among  the  many  who  have  thus  kindly 
endeavored  to  induce  the  public  to  support 
my  enterprise,  it  would  be  a  delicate  matter 
to  designate  a  part ;  a  sample  is  given  in  the 
advertising  sheet,  and  some  are  so  very  flat- 
tering that  it  might  be  considered  egotistical 
to  reprint  them,  even  in  that  way.  One  of 
this  sort  is  to  be  seen  in  the  March  Number 
of  the  Wool  Grower,  from  that  generous 
hearted  man,  T.  C.  Peters,  of  Buffalo,  whose 
valuable  periodical,  with  its  varied  rapge  of 
subjects,  will  be  found  to  interest  readers  in 
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every  State  of  our  extended  and  extending 
Union : 

To  M.  P.  WiLDEB,  for  his  yerj  interesting 
letter,  followed  by  tbe  printed  "Report  of 
Commissioners  concerDing  an  Agricultnral 
School,"  ]*endered  to  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sacbnsetts.  The  docnnieDt  has  just  arrived, 
and  appears  to  be  a  most  valuable  work  of 
abont  one  hundred  pages,  filled  with  statistics 
of  the  agricultural  schools  of  Europe,  and 
showing  the  efficacy  of  snch  institntions,  as 
well  as  the  means  and  necessity  of  establish- 
ing them  in  this  country. 

An  early  opportunity  shall  be  embraced  for 
analyizing  its  contents,  in  full  confidence  that 
mnch  may  be  found  therein  that  will  interest 
and  profit  the  people  of  the  country  gener- 
ally. We  certainly  need  agricultural  schools 
in  this  country,  where  rural  occupations  con- 
■titute  so  important  an  interest  in  our  ^econ* 
omy. 

Also,  from  the  same,  a  Circular,  entitled 
AssooiATBD  AaaiouLTUBAL  Convention,  from 
which  it  appears  that  a  general  meeting  was 
to  have  been  held  at  Boston,  on  the  20th 
ultimo,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  *<  mea- 
sures for  their  mutual  advantage,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation."   May  good  result  therefrom: 

To  C.  S.  Williams,  of  the  "Pathfinder," 
thanks  are  returned  for  the  lithographic  Rail 
Road  Map  of  the  Western  States,  which 
proves  a  valuable  aid  to  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  vast  strides  which  internal 
improvements  are  now  making  in  eur  whole 
b^untry,  linking  the  states  in  bonds  of  iron. 
These  iron  roads  will  exert  a  most  happy  in- 
fluence in  cementing  that  Union  which  some 
persons  would  so  lightly  talk  of  dissevering. 
May  they  never  live  to  witness  a  result  so 
disastrous  to  all  I 

A  Picture  of  Cincinnati,  by  Otto  On- 
KBN,  the  enterprising  Lithographery  is  decid- 
edly the  best  I  have  seen.    Always  a  difficult 


subject  to  execute,  this  has  been  imusaally 
successful.  It  is  taken  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Licking  river  opposite,  and  thus  embraees 
the  amphitheater  of  hills,  up  the  sides  of 
which  the  city  is  rapidly  progressing.  How 
many  of  us  can  remember  when  they  were 
remarkable  for  their  graceful  slopes,  covered 
with  velvety  green-sward,  and  shaded  with 
beautiful  tjees ! — now  all  gone  before  the  ax, 
the  shovel,  and  the  mattock,  to  give  place  to 
houses! — ^and  one  day  to  be  the  center  of  the 
city. 

The  margin  of  this  large  sheet,  is  orna- 
mented by  eighteen  miniature  drawings,  of 
many  of  the  prominent  public  buildings  that 
adorn  the  city. 

Chabi>on  Frxh  Democrat.  —  Thanks  are 
due  to  the  editor  of  this  spirited  country 
paper,  for  his  advertisement  of  the  prospectus 
which  was  issued  as  the  Herald  of  the  advent 
of  "The  Review."  Has  he  not  received 
the  numbers  sent  him?  if  yea — a  notice 
thereof^  with  an  appropriate  recommendation 
to  his  readers,  will  surely  induce  some  of 
them  to  subscribe  to  the  only  Horticultural 
work  in  the  West,  and  thus  greatly  oblige  its 
editor,  who  is  determined  to  reach  all  who 
will  favor  him  with  their  orders.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  Geauga  county  is  behind  her 
neighbors  in  sustuning  the  civilizing  art  of 
gardening. 


4  »»»  » 


KoUoes  of  PubUoatloiia. 

Many  new  books,  pamphlets  and  periodi- 
cals are  lying  on  the  Editor's  table  waiting  for 
a  favorable  introduction,  but  which  must  wait 
another  month  before  room  can  be  made  for 
them  in  this  department  of  the  Review.  The 
limited  space  allowed,  will  at  present  only 
admit  of  a  brief  recapitulation  of  some  of 
them : 

LsucHARS^  Trsatisx  ON  HoT-HOusxs,  is  a 
work  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  eveiy 
gentleman  who  expects  to  build  plant-struc- 
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iarea.  It  is  a  valuable  treatifle,  aad  its  lead* 
ing  traits  shall  be  early  presented  to  tbe 
reader.  For  sale  by  W.  H.  Moore  &  Co., 
Giacmnati. 

Thk  Wbstirn  World,  with  illustratioDs, 
pablisbed  by  D.  C.  Hitchcock  —  graphic 
sketches  of  western  scenery  with  pen  and 
pencil ;  monthly,  price  25  cents  per  number. 

The  WoRKiNa  Farmxr — A.  Longett,  New 
York — Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  a  yalnable  paper,  which  conveys  much 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  to  its  read- 
and  in  a  capital  form.  A  good  time  to  com- 
mence the  subscription. 

GooDMAHs'  Counterfeit  Detector — one 
of  the  first  and  probably  the  very  best  of  all 
this  class  of  money  newspapers  in  the  western 
country,  and  indispensable  to  every  merchant 
or  other  person  who  handles  the  cash.  It 
not  only  describes  the  counterfeit  notes  and 
coins  that  have  been  detected  in  circulation, 
but  contains  fac  simile  impressions  of  all  the 
coins  in  the  country,  and  presents  a  reliable 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  market. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  also  of  the  New  Haven  Hor- 


ticultural Society,  exhibit  the  spirited  man- 
ner in  which  this  delightful  art  is  cherished 
by  our  eastern  brethren. 


4  ^»^» 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,^  of  Ohio, 

At  its  adjournment  in  December,  1849,  re- 
solved that  its  next  meeting  should  be  at 
such  time  and  place  as  might  be  selected  by 
the  President  and  Secretary. 

Upon  them,  therefore,  will  devolve  the  duty 
of  the  selection.  The  President  informs  me 
that  he  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  from  those 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  their 
views  as  to  the  most  suitable  place  for  our 
next  meeting,  which  he  proposes  to  call  in 
October,  thinking  that  a  good  period  for  ex- 
amining fruits,  many  of  which  will  have  been 
collected  at  the  several  autumnal  exhibitions 
throughout  the  country,  and  selections  made 
therefrom. 

Communications  upon  this  subject,  expres- 
sive of  the  views  of  fruit  growers,  and  re* 
commending  some  place  for  the  meeting,  will 
be  gladly  received  by  A.  H.  Ernst,  the  Pre- 
sident.   Address,  Cincinnati,  0. 


THB    FRONTI8PIECB. 


The  Leading  Illustration  designed  for  this 
number,  was  a  very  pretty  picture  of  a  very 
pretty  cottage  in  the  Gothic  style,  erected  by 
J.  F.  MxLiNB,  Esq.,  east  of  the  city,  among 
the  river  hills,  but  owing  to  an  unfortunate 
aocident  committed  by  the  artiste,  it  could  not 
be  prepared  for  the  engraver  in  time.  Its 
introduction  was,  therefore,  postponed. 

As  a  substitute,  our  subscribers  will  find  a 
specimen  of  the  improved  taste  that  is  mani- 
fested in  the  great  Wine  Interest  growing  up 
about  us.     The  plain  label,  badly  printed, 


upon  bad  paper,  is  giving  way  to  the  hand- 
some wood- cut  illustration  of  the  peculiarities 
of  our  Wine  region. 

This  represents  the  residence  of  T  H. 
Yeatman,  one  of  our  most  successful  wine 
growers,  and  is  intended  for  his  Catawba  wine. 
The  Messrs.  Corneau  have  employed  the 
same  artist  to  prepare  a  beautiful  card  for 
their  bottles,  which,  representing  a  Cornuco- 
pia, with  abundant  fruits  of  all  kinds,  not 
only  signifies  the  land  of  plenty,  but  is  also 
a  play  upon  their  name.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
name  of  their  vineyard — Cornucopia. 
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EzPLANAToav. — Calm  means  when  a  flag  hangs  to  a  staff;  Winds  classified  according  to  force,  into 
light  breezes,  brisk  breezes,  high  wind  and  storm. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 47,97 

Do  do         March  1850 43,12 

Do  do  do    1849 47,90 

Do  do  do    1848 44,13 

Do  do  do    1847 41,23 

Do  do  do    1846 47,69 

Do  do  do    1845 47, 

Total  rain  and  melted  snow 3.05 

Clear  days  In  the  month, .17 

Variable  (cloudy  at  times) 8 

Cloudy  (sun  not  visible). . . . ; 6 

31 

Least  hight  of  thermometer  on  the  3d 22^ 

Greatest  do  do        on  the  26th  and  30th 77^ 

Range 55© 

Greatest  daily  variation  on  the  13th 32^ 

RcMAaxs. — ^The  Equinoctial  period  passed,  as  usual  here,  without  any  peculiar  turbulence  of  the  at 
mosphere,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  although  we  had  a  few  hours  of  high  winds  on  five  days,  there  has 
been  ro  storm  in  the  month.     Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  and  some  Cherries  in  blossoms-Martins  appeared 
on  the  30th,  about  their  usual  period.  JOHN  LE  K, 
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A  CHAKACTEKI8TIC  IB  given,  bj  vbich  a  cot- 
tage may  be  distingaiBbed  from  a  villa — it  is 
simple  and  aeosible ;  ft  oottage  being  a  direll- 
ing  la  which  the  hoasehold  labors  oan  be  per- 
formed b;  the  familj,  or  with  the  aesiatance 
of  not  more  than  one  or  two  Bervants — while 
a  Tillft  is  a  country  houee  of  such  large  ac- 
eommodation,  as  to  require  three  or  more 
servftDts. 

The  bappy  and  refioing  in&uenceB  that 
Bnrroand  the  conntrj  houaes  of  those  "  who 
in  the  love  of  nature  bold  communion  with 
her  visible  forms,"  is  pictured  with  a  lover's 
warmth.  It  is  repreaeoted  that  the  villa 
should  be  the  home  of  the  sooial  virtues,  and 
of  the  higher  intellectual  cultivation — that 
its  exterior  features  should  exhibit  simplicity, 
dignity,  grace,  elaborate  elegance,  or  pictnr- 
ssqaeness,  corresponding  to  tbo  habits  of  the 
fluiiily  whose  home  it  is — and  harmoniiing 
with  the  scenery  in  which  it  is  placed : — its 
interior  to  be  complete  with  domestic  con- 
Teniences,  with  facilities  for  social  enjoyment 
— abounding  with  refining  associations,  and 
means  far  iotellectoal  cultivation.  The  au- 
thor enlarges  admirably  on  the  kinds  of  coun- 
try houses  suited  to  persons  of  different  teste 
wd  character — for  the  man  of  common  aenae. 


the  man  of  sentiment,  the  man  of  imagina- 
tion, the  antiquarian,  and  the  adopted  citisen. 
But  what  pleases  us  more  than  any  thing 
else,  is  that  whioh  treats  of  archiltctural  pro- 
pTiiliet,  with  reference  to  our  institutiaus, 
fortanes,  and  nfanners — the  associations  of 
the  hereditary  home  abroad,  and  the  true 
meaning  of  the  republican  home.  If  the 
same  noble  trnthfuluess  and  power,  with  which 
the  author  seeks  to  level  down  the  apeing 
pride  and  false  ambition  of  wealth,  had  been 
exercised  to  "level  up"  the  too  low  ambition 
and  associations  of  the  mass  of  agricolturiste, 
no  occauon  would  have  been  found  for  some 
of  our  preceding  remarks. 

There  is  food  for  reflection  in  the  follovring 
quotation — 

"  And,  lastly,  we  have  only  to  repeat,  that 
the  architect  will  be  the  most  successful,  wbo, 
after  mastering  that  which  has  been  done  in 
other  countries  and  in  past  time,  works  freshly 
from  the  inspiration  of  his  own  country — its 
manners,  inetitotions,  and  climate.  Such  an 
artist  will  absorb  the  past,  as  Raphael  and 
Shakespeare  absorbed  it — not  to  reproduce 
it  in  feebler  forms,  but  to  give  greater  mean- 
ing and  stronger  viulity  to  productions  that 
belong  wholly  to  the  present." 

The  first  viUa  design  is  a  very  plab  brack- 
eted  coontiy  boose  of  wood — quite  vnpre- 
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tending,  and  ezpressiTe  of  homely  hospitality. 
The  building  would  look  better  in  reality 
than  it  does  in  the  engra?ing.  The  next,  is 
a  villa  designed  by  J.  Rnssell  West,  of  Cin- 
oinnati,  in  the  Norman  style;  admirable  in 
proportion^  harmonious  in  its  features*  and, 
to  our  eyes,  altogether  domestie  in  expression. 
The  tower  (if  the  building  should  eommand 
a  good  prospect)  would  be  more  useful,  and 
consequently  more  expressiye,  if  an  open  ob- 
servatory occupied  the  top,  instead  of  the 
pointed  roof;  as  it  may  be  seen  that  the  row 
of  circular  windows  are  too  low  to  secure  a 
view  in  more  than  one  direction.  The  third 
▼ilia  (design  XXI)  is  an  elevation  in  the 
Italian  style ;  a  beautiful  building,  that  would 
have  a  still  better  effect  in  the  perspective. 
The  plan  is  admirably  compact  and  conve- 
nient. The  next  cut  represents  a  plainer 
dwelling,  in  the  same  style. 

Design  XXII — ^is  a  small  villa  in  the  das- 
sieal  style,  designed  by  A.  J.  Davis,  of  New 
York.  It  is  simple,  spirited,  and  elegant; 
but  we  can  not  see  how  "  three  or  more  ser- 
vants*' could  find  employment  in  it.  Design 
XXIII,  by  the  same  architect,  is  a  oofctage- 
vi&a  in  the  rural  gothic  style;  a  singular 
blending  of  a  spirited  and  a  lowly  expression. 
Design  XXIY,  is  a  **  plain  timber  cottage- 
villa,"  with  rather  a  starched  attitude.  It 
would  probably  look  better  in  perspective. 

Design  XXV — a  country  house  in  the 
pointed  style — is  our  beau  ideid  of  a  large 
countiy  house  establishment.  Dignity  and 
and  character  were  never  more  appropriately 
stamped  upon  a  dwelling.  A  feature  we 
especially  admire,  is  the  broad  and  heavy 
veranda,  which  looks  as  strong  and  perma- 
nent as  the  house  itself,  and  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  many  summer  awning-like 
verandas  that  are  frequently  attached  to 
buildings  of  the  same  kind. 

Design  XXYL— "  A  small  country  house 
fer  the  Sonthern  States.''    "A  simple,  ra- 


tional, eonvenient  and  economical  dwelling/' 
is  all  that  was  aimed  at  in  this  design,  and 
the  aim  appears  to  have  been  attuned. 

Design  XXVIL— "  A  villa  in  the  lUlian 
style,  designed  by  Mr.  Upjohn,  of  New  Tork." 
We  know  not  how  to  express  fully,  our  ad- 
miration of  this  superlatively  elegant  villa; 
we  can  not  find  in  it  a  fault,  nor  imagine  an 
improvement.  It  is  essentially  a  suburban 
villa — ^not  a  countrjf  house — as  will  be  per- 
ceived, at  once,  on  comparing  it  with  design 
XXV.  No  estimate  of  the  cost  is  given, 
but  we  think  it  could  not  have  been  far  from 
$12,000. 

Design  XXVIII.— "  A  Villa  in  the  rural 
Gothic  style."  The  author  thus  fully  ex- 
presses the  character  of  this  design,  in  de- 
scribing what  he  inieuded  to  express : — "  We 
have  designed  this  villa  to  express  the  life  of 
a  family  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  full 
of  home  feeling,  love  for  the  country,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  rural  and  beautiful  in  na- 
ture." It  is  a  rural  gem,  differing  materially 
from  design  XXV — ^being  more  elegant  and 
ornate,  but  expresung  less  proprietary  digni- 
ty. It  is  just  such  a  place  as  one  imagines 
should  be  the  home  of  Mr.  Downing. 

Design  XXIX. — "An  American  countiy 
house  of  the  first  dass,  by  Oervasse  Whee- 
ler, of  Philadelphia."  A  bold,  uninterest- 
ing, un-American-like  mansion,  with  very 
complete  plans.    Estimate,  $13,000 

Design  XXX. — ^*'A  Villa  in  the  pointed 
style,  by  A.  J.  Davis."  An  ornate  villa  of 
the  first  class — picturesque,  but  not  fantastio 
— ^with  a  plan  arranged  for  a  magnificent  show 
of  apartments,  and  for  great  entertainments. 
We  remember  to  have  seen  but  one  plan  equal 
to  it  in  this  respect — ^the  residence  of  Jod 
Rathbone,  near  Albany,  by  the  same  arehi- 
tect.    Estimate,  $10,000. 

Design  XXXI. — ••  A  lake  or  river  ViDa, 
for  a  picturesque  site."  One  of  the  most 
loveable,  and  home-fike,  and  truthfully  Ame- 
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rioan  adaptotions  of  European  architectore 
that  we  haye  erer  eeen.  Bat  we  differ  en- 
tirely with  the  author,  in  thinking  it  peon- 
liarly  and  onfy  adapted  to  highly  picturesque 
Boenery .  It  appears  to  us  to  be  emphatically 
a  couniry  housoi  and  appropriate  in  the  midst 
of  fine  trees,  in  smooth  scenery,  as  well  as 
upon  the  bank  of  some  picturesque  stream. 
We  are  reminded,  however,  by  a  hemlock 
thrown  in  at  the  right  of  the  picture,  that 
the  curved  roof  harmonises  happily  with  the 
forms  of  many  evergreens  that  usually  grow 
in  mountains ; — but  Mr.  Downing,  in  his  warm 
exhortations  to  plant  such  evergreens  as  the 
Norway  Spruce,  the  Cedar,  Hemlock,  etc.,  has 
not  limited  the  places  of  their  appropriate- 
ness to  mountain  or  picturesque  scenery,  but 
has  refinred  to  the  smooth  parks  of  England, 
as  the  home  of  their  highest  glory.  Surely,  this 
eharming  style  of  domestic  architecture,  ought 
not  to  be  too  exclusive  to  bear  them  company 
there. 

Design  XXXII.—*'  A  Villa  in  the  roman- 
esque  style,  for  the  middle  and  southern 
states.''  A  grand  style;  here  illustrated  by 
an  extensive  country  house,  which  is  chiefly 
expresnve  of  dignity,  and  proprietary  wealth. 
TUs  is  the  last  architectural  design  of  the 
work'. 

The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  interior 
finishing  of  country  houses — ^nrges  the  im- 
propriety of  daborate  deooration  in  cottages ; 
the  propriety  of  a  correspondence  between 
the  exterior  style  and  interior  finish — with 
hints  on  the  treatment  of  wood- work;  of 
walls:  whitewashing,  papering,  simple  corni- 
ces; ornaments  in  simple  cottages;  carpets 
and  floors;  window  curtains;  roller-blinds; 
villa  interiors;  difference  between  architec- 
tural style  and  fashion;  principles  of  decora- 
tion; peculiarities  of  the  various  styles; 
proportions  of  rooms:  and  hints  on  general 
details.  Of  the  wood-work  for  cottage  inte- 
riors, the  author  remarks — 


"The  most  satisflMtory  wood- work  or  wain- 
scot, for  the  interior  of  a  cottage,  is  that  com- 
posed of  the  native  wood  of  the  district  where 
the  house  is  built — such  as  maple,  birch,  ash, 
black  walnut,  or  oak.  This  requires  no 
painting,  simply  a  coat  of  varnish,  and  the 
effecfis  exceUent.  But,  in  most  cases,  the 
extra  cost  of  working  hard  wood,  wiQ  render 
its  employment  rare  in  economical  cottages. 
As  a  substitute,  however,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  that  the  wood-work  be  either 
grained,  in  imitation  of  these  woods,  or,  in 
the  cheaper  cottages,  stained^  to  have  the 
same  effect." 

Excepting,  with  all  our  might,  the  somber 
black  walnut,  we  heartily  join  in  recommend- 
ing the  above  list  of  native  woods,  and  add 
to  it  another,  the  beauties  of  which  the  au- 
thor can  not  know,  or  it  would  have  been 
among  the  flrst  named:  we  mean  the  butter- 
nut. It  more  nearly  resembles  the  mahogany 
than  any  other  of  our  native  woods — is  soft, 
and  easQy  worked^— takes  a  good  polish,  and 
is  (I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  with  it)  even  less  liable  to  shrink 
and  swell,  with  changes  of  the  atmosphere, . 
than  pine*  The  author's  suggestion  to  ito»» 
such  soft  woods  as  pine,  or  whitewood,  to 
imitate  oak,  or  black  walnut,  with  all  due 
deference,  appears  to  us  absurd.  Putting 
black  walnut  out  of  the  question,  we  main- 
tain that  pine,  varnished,  has  a  more  mellow 
rich,  and  cheerftd  tone  for  cottages,  than 
genuine  oak — ^how  much  more  appropriate 
than  an  imitaiian,  we  leave  to  Mr.  Downing. 
Whitewood,  too,  though  it  has  not  quite  so 
mellow  a  hue  as  pine,  often  produces  a  beau* 
tiful  effect  in  Amiiture.  and  where  used  for 
cottage  interiors,  ought  not  to  be  disguised. 

Concerning  the  arrangraients  of  colors,  in 
the  different  parts  of  a  room,  the  author  ob- 
serves : 

"  The  best  tBwi  in  rooms  of  small  size,  or 
1  indeed  of  any  use^  is  produced  by  having  the 
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ceiling  lightest,  the  side  walls  a  little  darker, 
the  wood- work  a  shade  darker  still,  and  the 
carpet  darkest  of  all." 

For  walls,  hoth  of  cottages  and  villas  of 
moderate  extent,  the  author  considers  paper- 
ing, with  tasteful  and  appropriate  patterns, 
the  most  available  and  satisfactory  mqde  of 
finishing  and  adorning. 

We  regret  that  space  will  not  permit  copi- 
ous extracts  to  be  given  from  the  admirable 
opening  pages  of  the  chapter  on  furniture. 
It  is  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  engrav- 


ings, representing  fumitore  of  nearly  every 
style,  and  is,  altogether,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting chapters  in  the  work. 

The  last  section  is  upon  warming  and  ven- 
tilating, and  worthily  concludes  one  of  the 
most  complete  works  that  has  emanated  from 
the  American  press ;  and  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  soon  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  all  who  desire  to  learn  the  arts  by  which 
home  is  rendered  loveable.  F.  J.  B. 

Toledo,  O. 


MITCHAM.       WILD     OR   SQUIRTING   CnCUMBBR. 


Wb  know  of  but  two  places  in  England 
where  the  wild  cucumber  (Mormordica  Ela- 
terium,  Linn.)  is  cultivated  for  commercial 
purposes ;  these  are  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  and 
Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire.  The  London  mar- 
ket 18  chiefly  supplied  from  the  former  place. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, but  flourishes  well  by  cultivation  in  this 
country.  It  is  essentially  an  annual,  but  Mr. 
Arthur,  of  Mitcham,  assures  us  that  if  the 
roots  be  covered  up  during  the  winter,  the 
plants  survive  through  several  seasons,  and 
he  has  now  some  which  have  lived  three  or 
four  years.  So  that  it  would  appear  that,  if 
carefully  protected  from  the  winter  cold,  its 
life  is  prolonged,  and  from  an  annual  the  plant 
becomes  a  perennial. 

The  seeds  are  usually  sown  about  March, 
and  the  seedlings  planted  out  about  June. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  Mitcham  plants 
are  self-sown.  When  they  grow  very  large 
and  free,  the  stem  becomes  extraordinarily 
broad  and  flat.  We  now  have  one  before  us, 
whose  stem,  as  it  issues  from  the  earth,  is 
round,  and  about  as  thick  as  the  forefinger; 
but  it  gradually  becomes  flat  and  larger,  un- 
til at  its  broadest  part  it  is  nearly  four  inches 
wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

A  wet  season  is  injurious  to  the  fructifica- 
tion of  this  plant. 

The  only  part  of  the  plant  which  is  of  use 
as  the  fruit,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  re- 
markable for  bursting  when  ripe,  and  expell^ 
ing  its  seeds  with  a  portion  of  its  juice  with 
•great  violence,  to  a  considerable  distance — 
<8omesay  as  far  as  eighteen  or  twenty  yards) 


— whence  the  name  of  the  plant — the  squirt- 
ing cucumber.  The  fruits,  which  have  arrived 
at  maturity,  are  of  a  yellowish  green  color; 
and  the  slightest  touch  at  this  period  will 
disengage  the  fi'uit  from  its  footstalks,  and 
cause  the  violent  expulsion  of  the  seeds.  It 
is,  in  fact,  dangerous  to  walk  among  the  plants 
at  this  period;  for  painful  irritation  of  the 
eves  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  contact  of 
the  juice  with  the  conjunctiva. 

The  cultivators  of  the  plant,  at  Mitcham, 
sell  the  cucumbers  by  the  bushel;  each  bushel 
contaios  forty  pounds,  and  the  price  ranges 
from  7s.  to  10s.  Forty- five  years  ago,  the 
price  charged  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company, 
was  only  2s.  the  bushel.  In  1820,  Dr.  Glut- 
terbuck  states  that  half  a  bushel  of  the  fruits 
cost  half  a  guinea  in  the  market. 

Elaterium  is  manufactured  from  the  cucumr 
hers  in  Iiondon,  at  Mitcham,  and  at  Ampt- 
hill. At  the  time  we  made  our  visit  to  the 
Mitcham  physio  gardens,  (September  3,)  the 
manufacture  of  elaterium  had  scarcely  com- 
menced. Some  of  the  fruits  had  been  gath- 
ered; but  the  chief  manufacture  of  elaterium 
was  expected  to  commence  about  the  9th  or 
10th  of  September.  The  plants,  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  bore  numerous  fruits,  and  were 
still  flowering. 

The  manufacture  of  elaterium,  as  practiced 
at  Mitcham,  may  be  divided  into  four  stages, 
or  operations,  1st — ^Washing  and  slicing  the 
fruits;  2d,  Expressing  the  juice ;  8d,  Strain- 
ins  the  juice  and  setting  it  aside  to  deposit ; 
4th,  The  collection  and  desiccation  of  the 
deposit  called  Elaterium. 
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Thbrb  are  two  reasons  why  home-raised 
fruit  is  better  than  that  purchased  in  market. 
First,  fully  ripe  fruit,  plump  with  melting 
richness,  may  be  taken  fresh  from  the  tree 
for  immediate  use,  instead  of  being  plucked 
while  yet  hard  for  two  or  three  days  of  car- 
riage and  exposure  in  market.  Secondly, 
where  fruit  is  raised  in  one's  own  garden,  the 
tenderest  and  most  delicious  may  deselected; 
while  that  which  is  to  be  offered  in  market  is 
usually  of  such  sorts  as  have  a  showy  exte- 
rior, or  yield  the  largest  crops.  Every  man. 
therefore,  who  possesses  a  rood  of  land  should 
endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  furnish  his 
own  table.  There  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
a  better  combination  of  the  elements  of  com- 
fort, independence  and  economy,  than  in  a 
succession  of  the  very  best  home-grown  fresh 
fruit  for  the  use  of  a  family,  for  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year. 

In  selecting  the  varieties,  there  are  several 
considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind.  1.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  safest  to  adhere  to  the  sorts 
which  prove  best  with  best  cultivators  in 
each  particular  region.  New  and  unproved 
sorts,  no  matter  how  highly  they  may  be  re- 
commended, should  be  introduced  sparingly. 
2.  A  supply  may  be  reUed  on  at  all  times 
and  through  all  seasons  with  greater  cer- 
tainty by  a  rather  extensive  than  meager  list. 
Some  fruits  succeed  best  in  one  season,  and 
others  in  other  seasons.  For  example,  in  one 
year  nearly  all  the  early  cherries  rotted  but  the 
Kentish,  which  in  other  years  was  passed  as 
second  rate.  We  had  the  past  summer  three 
fine  sorts  of  early  peaches  ripening  at  about 
the  same  period,  viz :  Fay's  Early  Ann,  the 
Tillotson,  and  Serrate  Early  York.  The  two 
latter  bore  but  few  specimens ;  the  former  by 
a  profuse  crop  supplied  the  deficiency.  One 
year  may  be  noted  for  its  abundant  crop  of 
strawberries,  another  for  its  bountiful  supply 
of  raspberries,  a  third  for  its  grapes,  ana  a 
fourth  for  its  pears.  Hence,  a  wide  selection, 
prorided  the  very  best  are  taken,  will  prove 
most  satisfactory. 

We  have  repeatedly  given  select  lists  of 
fruits  in  former  numbers  of  the  Cultivator. 
It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  here  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  best  or  most  noted  for 
particular  purposes.  The  season  of  fruit  be* 
^ns  in  the  mrthern  States,  by  the  first  of 
summer,  with  cherries  and  strawberries.  The 


earliest  strawberries,  really  worth  raising,  are 
Large  Early  Scarlet,  Burr's  New  Pine,  and 
Boston  Pine ;  the  later  sorts  are  Old  Hud- 
son, Hovey's  Seedling,  and  Dundee.  The 
earliest  cherries  are  Early  Purple  Guigne  and 
the  Doctor;  the  later  are  Elton,  Downton, 
and  Downer's  late.  Holland  Bigarreau  and 
Black  Tartarian  are  fine  cherries,  and  also 
productive  for  market.  Belle  Magnifique  and 
Plumstone  Morello  are  excellent  late  cherries. 
These  two  sorts  coming  in  this  year  after  the 
rotting  season,  were  beautiful,  sound  and  per- 
fect. Apricots,  ripening  by  midsummer,  im- 
mediately follow  cherries.  Unless  they  are 
planted  on  a  soil  with  a  naturally  dry  or  well 
drained  subsoil,  they  are  liable  to  perish  long 
before  reaching  old  age.  Low  heads  are 
thought  best,  but  are  not  proof  against  this 
disaster.  The  hardiest  apricot,  not  of  the 
highest  quality,  but  well-worth  raising,  and 
as  hardy  as  a  sugar  maple,  is  the  Black.  Of 
the  others,  the  Golden  or  Fishkill,  and  the 
Breda,  are  the  most  reliable.  The  Large 
Early,  and  the  Moorpark,  are  less  certain  and 
less  productive,  although  of  fine  quality  and 
large  size. 

The  Primordian  plum,  a  rather  tender  and 
slowly  growing  variety,  but  profusely  pro- 
ductive, ripens  with  the  earliest  apricots,  and 
is  for  this  reason  very  valuable.  Early  Royal 
and  Imperial  Ottoman  succeed  the  Primor- 
dian, the  Green  Gage,  and  Lawrence  Favo- 
rite :  these  are  followed  by  Washington  and 
J  efferson ;  Purple  Gage  is  rather  late,  and  the 
Frost  Gage  quite  late,  and  a  profuse  bearing, 
market  variety.  The  Lombard  or  Bleecker  s 
Red  and  the  Imperial  Gage  are  well  adapted 
to  light  soils.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  a  fine 
large,  late  sort,  not  always  ripening  at  the 
North. 

The  three  best  very  early  peaches  we  have 
already  mentioned.  They  are  followed  suc- 
cessively by  Cole's  Early  Red,  Coolidee's 
Favorite,  Large  Early  York,  George  IV, 
Crawford's  Early,  Morris  White,  Nivette, 
Oldmixon  Free,  and  Crawford's  Late. 

The  best  early  pear  is  the  Madeleine.  Af- 
terward we  have  those  delicious  summer  va- 
rieties, the  Rostiezer  and  Tyson ;  then  the- 
Bartlett  and  Washinffton,  both  free  growers, 
and  great  and  early  bearers ;  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Seokel,  unequalled  for  hi|;h  fla- 
vor, Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  unsv^ 
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produotiyenesB,  and  by  the  FlenuBh  Beauty,  re- 
markable for  its  free  growth,  large  size,  and  fine 
quality.  The  White  and  Grey  Doyenn^  on 
idia  adapted  to  them,  are  eearoely  equalled 
among  late  autumn  pean.  Among  late  au- 
tumn and  early  winter  aorta*  the  Aremberg, 
Winkfield,  and  Winter  Nelia  are  regarded 
ffenerally  as  the  beat.  The  Easter  Beurr6,  if 
rally  ripened  and  well  kept,  is  a  yery  desira- 
ble late  winter  and  spring  paar.  The  new 
Tariety»  the  Autumn  Paraaise,  is  likely  to 
proye  a  pear  of  great  yalne  for  mid-autumn. 
Onondaga  or  Swan's  Orange,  and  6eurr£ 
Did,  as  well  as  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty, 
and  Winkfield,  are  desirable  for  market,  from 
thdr  size  and  beauty,  to  whioh  may  be  added 
the  Golden  Bilboa,  although  but  little  aboye 
medium  in  sixe. 

It  is  Boareely  neeessary  to  point  out  those 
yarieties  of  the  apple  whioh  wul  giye  us  fresh 
fimit  through  autumn  and  winter,  and  till  the 
early  summer  fruits  appear. 


XDITOBIAL  BKMIBK8. 

This  list  of  fruits,  taken  from  the  Albany 
Cultiyator,  was  furnished  by  the  accomplished 
pomologist  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon,  N.  T., 
whose  opinion  is  highly  yaloed ; — ^his  list  rf 
Strawberries  would  be  tonsidered  defectiye 
here,  where  the  "theory"  is  so  well  under- 
stood and  practiced. 

In  a  priyate  commmueatkm  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  Horticultural  Society,  he  thus 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  box  of  fruit 
sent  him  from  the  last  autumnal  exhibition : 

*'I  was  pleased  with  their  laige  aiie,  fine 
appearance,  and  exoeUent  quality.  The  New- 
town Pippins  were  of  b$iter  flavor  than  here, 
in  Lat.  48^.  The  Pryor's  Bed,  although  a 
fine  apple  in  Western  New  York,  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  specimens  sent  me.  The 
Broadwell  sucoeeds  well  here  as  with  you." 


8TRAWBBRRIB8. 


Mb.  Editob:— We  do  our  utmost  to  keep 
up  with  our  Eastern  brethren,  but  in  yain. 
They  out  go  us  as  far  in  Horticulture,  as 
they  do  in  Mesmerism.  Our  horticulturists, 
who  belieye  in  the  shaking  proetis,  to  preyent 
the  rayages  of  the  Curculio,  where  they  shook 
the  tree  seyeral  times  during  the  day,  could 
only  insure  a  few  plums.  And  the  only  suo- 
eessful  operator,  was  Mr.  Shoenberger,  who 
tied  his  dogs  to  a  tree,  turn  about,  and  kept  up 
a  oonstant  shaking  from  daylight  till  dark.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Horticulturist  for  this 
month,  succeeds  better.  He  shakes  the  tree 
but  three  or  four  times  per  week,  and  the 
insect  neyer  troubles  him.  It  seems  the  true 
secret  is,  that  he  *' catches  all  the  he  ones, 
and  shortens  the  proboscis."  True,  he  tells 
us  that  the  **  insect  is  migratory  and  fleet  of 
wing,  and  their  presence  not  confined  to  plum 
-trees.''  The  most  any  of  our  horticulturists 
•contend  for,  is,  that  a  payement  secures  safety, 
where  the  trees  are  near  the  house,  because 
-ihe  insect  is  timid,  and  has  a  natural  instinct 


that  teaches  him  not  to  deposit  his  eggs  where 
a  payement  below  the  fruit  will  preyent  the 
young  from  obtaining  winter  quarters  in  the 
ground.  But  in  New  York,  the  inseot  can 
talk,  reason,  and  ayoid  unexpected  changes. 
He  learns  this  "  proboscis  manipulation"  from 
his  neighbors.  The  news  spreads,  and  these 
''migratory  insects"  ayoid  the  premises,  and 
saye  their  noses.  This  correspondent  pro* 
nounces  the  "  paying  process  a  fiiilurc,  and 
trees  to  oyerhang  water,  an  absurdity."  Per- 
haps a  few  years  experience  may  lead  this 
writer  to  change  his  yiews.  For  it  seems 
that  until  recently,  his  **  gardening  for  fruits, 
flowers,  yinery,  and  conseryatory,  haye  occu- 
pied but  a  few  perches  of  land.'*  In  our 
new  country,  in  our  backwoods,  we  know 
there  are  gardens  containing  many  acres, 
where  plum  trees  near  houses,  that  haye  am- 
ple payements  below,  haye  not  for  twenty-fiye 
years  had  the  crop  destroyed  by  the  Cufou* 
lio-— whilst  trees  scattered  through  the  gsr- 
den,  haye  not  perfect  fruit  more  than  one 
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year  in  twelve.  The  hanging  of  trees  over 
the  water,  is  an  eastern  discoyerjp  and  we  can 
not  vouch  for  it.  Bnt  the  instinct  principle 
indorses  it. 

I  find  some  eastern  Hortionltnrists,  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  botanists  of 
Europe,  still  repudiate  the  backwoods  princi- 
ple, that  Hovey's  seedling,  and  other  plants  of 
that  character,  will  not,  without  impregnation 
from  staminates  or  hermaphrodites,  produce 
a  single  perfect  fruit.  I  am  not  surprised  at 
tUs.  For  even  their  justly  celebrated  file 
leader,  Mr.  Downing,  has  not  yet  become  sat- 
isfied of  his  error,  when  he  said  that  with  him, 
Hoyey*s  pistillate  seedling  had  become  stam- 
inate  by  running.  The  sexual  character  never 
changes.  I  have  heretofore  believed  that  a 
large  fruited  plant,  perfect  in  both  organs, 
could  not  be  raised  from  seed.  I  inferred  this, 
as  in  England  they  cultivate  hermaphrodites 
only,  and  yet  their  most  famous  plant,  Keen's 
seedling,  will  not  with  us  average  one  fifth  of 
a  crop  of  perfect  fruit.  Yet  my  tenant,  Mr. 
Schneioke,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  among  some 
thousands  of  seedlings,  raised  one  plant  that 
for  three  years  has  produced  a  full  crop  of 
extra  large,  perfect  fruit.  His  success  may 
be  owing  to  his  locality  being  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  I  now  have  a  seedling  in  blossom,  that 
promises  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  from 
Eden.  When  the  blossom  first  expanded,  it 
appeared  to  be  purely  pistillate,  and  from  the 
use  of  the  fruit  bud,  promised  to  yield  a  fruit 
of  extra  sise.  In  a  few  hours  the  stamens 
appeared,  and  the  male  organs  also  appear  to 
be  perfect,  but  not  in  a  form  like  too  many 
of  our  females,  lording  it  over  the  would  be 
lords  of  creation,  but  as  a  gentle,  quiet  bed- 
fellow, yiekling  with  great  gallantry,  the  lar- 
gest portion  of  the  bed  to  his  better  half. 

There  are  a  few  plants  bearing  both  pistD- 
late  and  hermaphrodite  blossoms,  and  yielding 
a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  but  many  of  the  blossoms 


partially  or  wholly  defective  in  the  pistils, 
and  the  fruit  of  small  size.  This  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  Bee  Hive, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  These  are 
both  from  Europe.  As  soon  as  the  Horticul- 
turists of  Europe  discard  their  doctrines  ct 
this  plant,  and  place  their  faith  on  our  illiter- 
ate strawberry  grower,  Mrs.  Abigurt,  through 
whom  I  first  learned  the  true  character  of  the 
strawberry  plant,  we  shall  hear  no  more  ot 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  Bee  Hive,  or  even  the 
world  renowned  Keen's  Seedling. 

Yours,  N.  LoNewoBTB. 

Cincinnalif  April  3d^  1851. 

P.  S.  Never  use  a  pistillate  for  forcing. 
Even  if  placed  dose  to  a  plant  perfect  in 
male  organs,  it  will  bear  no  fruit,  as  there 
are  no  bees,  flies,  and  other  insects,  to  carry 
the  farina.  As  strawberries  are  extensively 
forced  in  England,  I  doubt  not  that  this  is 
the  principal  reason  why  hermaphrodites  are 
so  extensively  cultivated.  Mr.  Keen  found 
one  of  his  new  seedlings  barren,  and  traced 
the  cause  to  the  want  of  perfect  stamens,  and 
caused  them  to  bear  fruit,  by  placing  his  old 
seedlings  in  proximity.  He  reported  the  fact 
to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  it  is  some- 
what sbgular  that  it  did  not  lead  them  to 
investigate  the  subject,  and  discover  that  the 
strawberry,  though  belonging  to  a  class  of 
plants  always  having  male  and  female  organs 
in  the  ssme  blossom — ^yet  in  their  wild  state, 
and  in  raising  from  seed,  that  three  plants 
distinct  in  sexual  character  are  produced. 
Plants  wholly  imperfect  in  the  male  organ. 
Plants  wholly  defective  in  the  female  organ: 
and  a  few  perfect  in  the  male,  and  partially 
perfect  in  the  female  organ  also.  There  is 
one  of  a  fourth  chaimcter  occasionally  pro- 
duced, with  some  blossoms  defective  in  male 
organs,  some  defective  in  the  female  organs, 
and  a  portion  more  or  less  perfect  in  both. 

N.  L. 
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Hamilton,  Co.,  O.,  March  20, 1851.  I 
*  Mb.  Editor: — I  was  maoh  pleased  with 
the  remarks  of  your  correspondent  in  your 
third  number,  respecting  "  Budded  Peaches," 
and  with  the  experience  of  your  correspondent 
from  Clermont  county,  in  the  fourth  number. 
But  in  jour  fifth  Number,  Mr.  Springer  gives 
us  quite  an  opposite  opinion,  and  thinks  that 
the  subject  was  fully  decided  by  the  fruit 
convention,  in  1849.  Now,  if  this  learned 
body  have  decided  the  question,  I  suppose 
that  it  will  be  considered  presumption  in  me, 
to  lay  my  views  before  your  readers.  How- 
ever, for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  good 
peaches,  I  will  relate  my  experience.  In  the 
spring  of  1843, 1  purchased  a  farm  near  your 
city,  and  as  there  were  no  fruit  trees  on  the 
place,  I  concluded  to  plant  some  at  once,  that 
no  time  should  be  lost.  I  intended  to  plant 
two  acres,  but  as  I  could  not  conveniently  get 
it  ready,  I  planted  only  half  the  field  that 
spring — (the  land  facing  the  northwest,  and 
clay  soil.)  I  procured  some  of  the  best  sorts 
I  could  get  at  Cincinnati,  such  as  Downing 
had  recommended.  I  took  special  pains  in 
planting,  cultivating,  etc. ;  nearly,  all  grew, 
and  looked  well  pleased  with  their  new  home 
and  treatment.  Some  time  early  in  the  fall, 
I  was  showing  a  neighbor  my  success,  and 
the  fine  list  of  names,  when,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, he  pronounced  all  a  failure,  and  spoke 
as  if  it  was  quite  a  settled  thing,  that  budded 
trees  would  produce  no  fruit.  They  were  too 
delicate  to  stand  our  winters,  and  that  ever 
since  people  had  planted  budded  trees,  the 
peach  crop  had  proved  a  failure:  and  that  he 
had  got  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  that  same 
season,  all  natural ;  that  he  would  not  plant 
budded  trees  if  given  him. 

I  had  read  in  some  Agricultural  work,  tbat 
the  best  plan  to  get  good  aatural  fruit,  was 
to  select  the  stones  from  the  best  fruit.    I 


felt  half  inclined  to  dig  up  all  my  trees  tbat 
were  looking  so  well,  and  in  their  place  plaat 
some  stones  from  choice  peaches.  Under 
this  idea,  I  visited  my  friend  to  see  if  I  could 
make  a  selection,  but  the  only  peaches  I  could 
find,  were  what  I  believe  are  called  Hog 
peaches — at  any  rate,  that  would  not  be  a 
bad  name  for  them.  I  thought  I  would  aee 
what  I  could  do  in  the  city;  with  two  dollars 
I  purchased  half  a  bushel  of  different  sorts 
of  fine  fruit,  well  selected.  The  same  fall  I 
prepared  my  ground,  and  the  following  apriog 
I  planted  the  remainder  of  my  field  with  the 
choice  seed — and  now  for  the  result.  For 
several  years  my  peaches  got  killed  in  the 
bud;  but  then  it  was  one  of  those  *' extraor- 
dinary seasons"  so  common  in  this  country. 
It  was  useless  to  complain,  although  disap- 
pointed ;  still  I  lived  in  hopes  that  when  niy 
natural  trees  got  a  little  older,  that  they  at 
least  would  not  disappoint  me.  I  plowed 
pruned,  and  manured  my  orchard,  until  my 
patience  was  almost  exhausted,  and  I  felt 
half  inclined  to  out  all  down.  One  day  an 
experienced  Englbh  gardener  was  admiring 
the  beauty  of  my  trees,  when  I  told  him  that 
was  the  only  merit  they  possessed.  He  in- 
quired if  I  did  not  cultivate  the  land  late  in 
the  season.  I  said  that  I  had  always  made 
it  a  practice  to  plow  the  land  as  soon  after 
harvest  as  convenient.  He  concluded  that 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  my 
failure,  as  it  contributed  to  swell  the  fruit 
buds,  and  consequently  made  them  more  lia- 
ble to  be  destroyed  by  the  frosts.  He  also 
concluded  that  I  had  manured  too  much.  The 
following  summer  I  sowed  my  orchard  with 
Buckwheat,  thinking  to  take  a  little  fire  out 
of  the  land ;  that  same  fall  (1849)  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  gathering  a  few  peaches,  for  the 
first  time  from  some  of  my  budded  trees,  and 
last  season  I  believe  nearly  or  quite  all  my 
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trees  were  loaded  with  fruit — ^thongh  seyeral 
of  the  natural  trees  lost  the  whole  of  their 
fruit  by  rot,  but  only  one  of  the  budded  trees. 

I  had  over  one  hundred  trees  of  natural 
fruit,  and  out  of  the  whole  there  were  only 
three  trees  that  were  worth  retaining,  and  two 
of  these  were  yellow  flesh.  If  I  am  inform- 
ed correctly,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  that  family 
to  reproduce  their  like.  With  regard  to  my 
budded  trees,  I  had  some  of  the  most  deli- 
cious and  fine  peaches  you  can  imagine ;  they 
were  often  pronounced  by  your  citizens  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  you  know,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  one  bushel  of  good  peaches  are  worth 
four  of  the  common  sort  in  the  city,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ready  sale  of  the  one  compared 
with  the  other.  My  friend's  trees,  alluded  to  in 
the  former  part  of  my  letter,  forgot  to  bear  in 
those  "  peculiar  seasons'*  as  well  as  mine. 

Mr.  Springer  has  quoted  some  remarks  of 

Dr.  Eirtland — after  which  he  says,  first — 

"  That  budding  has  a  tendency  to  alter  the 
oharaoter  of  the  tree  to  some  extent.  See 
for  instance,  what  small  petab  or  blossom 
leaves  the  budded  yarieties  in  general  have. 
If  budding  does  not  occasion  this,  what  does?" 

This  may  be  well  enough  to  direct  attention 
to,  but  it  proYCB  nothing — unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  petals  of  any  one  sort  de- 
crease in  size  by  budding.  I  have  generally 
been  able  to  judge  of  the  size  of  the  peach 
by  its  petal;  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
this  was  a  proof  of  degeneracy,  when  nearly 
all  of  the  superior  sorts,  either  natural  or 
budded,  have  this  peculiarity.  "  But  still,'' 
he  says,  "  that  budding  can  have  but  small 
share  in  producing  the  barrenness  of  which 
we  complain,"  etc. 

Second,  '*  Over-stimulation  of  the  trees  by 
extra  culture,  will,  no  doubt,  impair  their 
bearing  qualities,  etc.;  and  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon practice,  when  men  plant  choice  fruit,  to 
give  It  extra  attention." 

Here,  I  believe  with  him,  is  one  of  the 

principal  causes  of  fisiilure;  and  another  and 

more  difficult  one  to  contend  with,  is  our 


** peculiar  situation"  We  are  situated  on 
the  battle  ground  where  "  the  warm  breezes 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley"  contend  for  the 
mastery  with  *'the  chilling  blasts  from  the 
northern  lakes;"  and  often  in  the  month  of 
January,  we  have  summer  heat,  while  fre- 
quently in  February,  the  weather  changes  to 
zero,  and  in  ** peculiar  seasons"  it  reaches 
ten  or  twelve  degrees  below  that  point  which 
destroys  the  fruit  buds  of  the  peach ;  this  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  I  have  to  contend  with. 
If  budded  trees  have  smaller  petals  than 
natural  fruit  of  good  quality,  the  suggestion 
may  be  worth  attending  to;  or  if  the  shy 
bearers  have  smaller  petals  than  those  bud- 
ded trees  of  a  more  prolific  character,  I  shall 
say  with  him,  ''still  open  to  light."  I  hope 
to  take  particular  notice  of  the  petals  this 
season,  as  my  trees  at  present  look  favorably, 
and  may  again  trouble  you  with  my  remarks. 

I  shall  not  again  be  easily  persuaded  to 
try  natural  fruit,  but  hope  to  select  from  the 
very  best  fruit  I  can  get,  raised  from  this 
locality,  or  elsewhere,  and  leave  the  raising 
of  new  varieties  to  the  curious. 

Tours,  etc.  Elxctivx. 

RxHA&KS. — ^Right  glad  that  Elective  pro* 
mises  to  observe  the  character  of  the  blos- 
soms, which  will  be  noticed  by  many  this 
year: — ^let  us  have  well  attested  facts,  and 
they  will  be  worth  the  finest  theories  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  certain 
families  of  peaches  have  short  petals  as  a 
permanent  character — a  peculiarity  as  well 
fixed  as  the  glands  or  serraturcs  of  the  leaves, 
the  shape  of  the  stone,  or  any  other  distinc- 
tion; and  IB  a  peculiarity  inherent  in  the  in- 
dividual tree  in  each  case — not  the  result  of 
budding,  starving,  or  stimulation.  This  is 
well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  excellent 
book  of  Fruits.  Observe  for  yourselves, 
however — ^there  is  nothing  like  personal  occu- 
lar  demonstration,  and  send  in  the  results  at 
the  end  of  the  season. — ^Eo. 
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Erigenia  buibom,  NottaU.  This  bMQtifal  little 
pltnt  leldom  ezceedt  four  or  five  inehee  in  hight — 
with  ne  it  blooms  about  the  first  week  iu  March— it 
flowers  in  an  nmbel,  the  petals  are  pure  white— an- 
thers reddish  brown.  It  is  plentiful  about  Cincinnati 
In  warm  sheltered  spots,  g^rowing  In  rich  vefstable 
mold.  The  root  is  a  small  round  tuber,  said  to  be 
sought  out  by  the  wild  turkeys :  hence  the  vulgar 
name,  turkey  pea.  Synonjixuh^Hydrocatyle  eompo- 
nta,  Pursh.    H,  anUn^a, 

Erfthronuim  a26ult(m,  Nuttalt.  The  dog-tooth 
violet,  flowers  here  about  the  middle  of  March — ^is 
common  ail  around  Cincinnati,  both  along  the  allu- 
vial bottoms  and  on  the  slopes  of  our  hills.  The 
£.  Americanum  or  Tellow  Dog  tooth  violet  Is  not 
quite  so  common,  and  is  about  two  weeks  later  in 
flowering  than  the  white.  There  is  said  to  be  but 
one  species  of  this  beautiful  plant  known  out  of 
the  United  States.    The  root  is  tuberous. 

Viola  euatUaia,  Wildenow.  The  blue  violet  is 
very  common  in  rich  soil  and  sheltered  situations. 
It  flowers  from  about  the  SM)th  of  March,  and  con- 
tinues flowering  all  summer  seeds  extremely  nu- 
merous— it  Is  much  easier  to  introduce  It  Into  a  gar- 
den than  to  eradicate  it  afterwards.  The  petals 
are  blue — the  seeds  are  matured  under  or  close  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Vioia  ttriaUit  Aiton.  Flowers  white,  striped  with 
yellow— common  every  where— blooms  at  the  same 
time  as  the  cucnllata,  but  has  a  branching  stem. 

Htpaika  triloba,  Cbaix.  Flowers  about  the  Ist 
of  March— it  used  to  be  plentiful  at  Taylor's  mill- 
dam,  near  Newport,  Ky.,  also  on  Rapid  Run  and  a 
little  north  of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery. 

Pklot  dimrietUa,  In  open  woods — blooms  about 
the  middle  of  March.  Flowers  purplish,  of  vary- 
ing tints  and  sometimes  white,  quite  ornamentaL 

Gajfionia  mrginica,  Linn.  This  Is  abundant  and 
well  known  as  Spring  Beauty — the  petals  are  red- 
dish white — ^blooms  about  the  1st  of  March. 

Ptdm9nmHa  nbrginiea,  Linn.  Is  a  very  oraa- 
mental  plantr-abundant  in  alluvial  soil  all  around 
Cincinnati.  Flowers  about  the  middle  of  March, 
are  a  lovely  blue,  and  the  foliage  is  luxuriant 

MU^la  c{|p&ytta,  Linn.  Is  found  plentiful  on  con- 
glomerate rocks  along  with  Asplenlnm  rhlzophyl- 
Inm,  some  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Miami— six  or  eight  laches  high.  The  flowen  are 
white. 

Caliha  pduitrig,  Linn.,  or  Marsh  Marygold,  has 


numerous  large  bright  yellow  flowen.  It  is  fonad 
about  springs  on  the  borders  of  marshes  oa  Joha 
Ludlow's  form,  pleaty. 

ATBIL. 

SangtAnaria  canadentU,  Linn.  Bloodrootr— flow- 
ers about  the  1st  of  April — grows  In  rich  vegetahid 
meld  in  open  woods.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Pnocoon,  and  Is  supposed  to  have  been  ased  by 
them  as  a  paint— its  juice  is  red. 

J^fenonia  dipkylia,  Barton.  Flowers  1st  of  April 
— petals  white— seed  vessels  very  singular,  being 
covered  with  a  lid  like  an  old  fashioned  snuff  box. 

Aiumone  thaUetnidtB,  Linn.  Is  very  common  in 
the  woods  about  the  city.  Flowers  sarly  in  April— 
the  petals  are  white  when  fully  expanded,  but  opea 
gradually  with  a  lovely  pink  tint. 

Detifaria  lodntafa,  Linn.  Is  very  common— its 
flowers  are  white,  and  appear  In  the  beginning  of 
April— the  DeiOafia  di^tyttm  blooms  two  weeks 
later. 

Arabii  rhomboidft  Persoon.  Is  white— its  time 
of  flowering  is  in  the  beginning  of  Aprils-common 
in  meadows  and  bottoms. 

Cbrydoits  aurm,  Willd.    Bright  yellow^April. 

CofffdaiU  eacalsla,  or  Dutehmaa's  Breeches. 
April,  flowers  white  with  yellow— in  open  woods 
In  rich  soli.  Bosk  proposed  the  name  of  Dielytra— 
De  Caadolle  that  of  Diclytra— Another  species,  caaa- 
densis,  has  pink  on  the  flowers  and  Is  fragrant. 

Cffpr^edUim  pube8€m».  Yellow  ladies  sUpper. 
used  to  grow  west  of  Millcreek,  plentifully,  also  ia 
Ciarkson's  woods  as  well  as  on  all  the  high  grounds 
opposite  the  city  In  Kentucky— it  flowers  about  the 
end  of  April. 

HeipAifiufm  trwume,  Mich.  Rich  purple— flowen 
In  April  from  the  first  week  to  the  end. 

Draba  terna,  Willd.  Whitlow  grass;  flowers 
white,  about  three  Inches  high— -beginning  of  April 
very  abundant  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets^ 
a  little  east  of  Freeman  street 

HfdnutiB  canadennt.  Yellow  root,  yellow  Ptte- 
eoon— flowers  white,  coming  out  before  the  leaves 
are  fully  expanded,  but  soon  fall  oflT.  It  grows 
eight  to  tea  inches  high,  fruit  something  like  a 
strawberry— common  in  damp  woods»  north  of 
Cummins?  illo,  etc. 

Floerhm  fnurginumdm^  Willd.  F.  alijtassa, 
Mohl.  False  mermaid— on  the  hills  west  of  Mill- 
creek  oppoelte  the  old  corporation  line. 

FhaeeLia  bipinnai^da,  Mich.  Blue— grows  oa 
the  hills  below  the  city,  also  on  the  Kentucky  hills 
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opposite  WMtara  Row— flowers  generally  before 
the  ISth  of  April. 

FkaciUaJimbriatmf  Mich.  Is  in  flower  aboat  tbe 
end  of  April-Hi  very  beeuUftel  tking  which  was 
nsmed  by  the  girls  among  the  early  settlers,  Miami 
Mist,  on  aceoont  of  the  delicately  fringed  edge  of 
the  pale  bine  petals. 

Uvmria  triloba^UAn.  PoreelU  triloba,?unh.  Pa- 
paw  or  costard  apple.  Flower,  a  dark  purple,  almost 
Uaek,  a  shmb,  bearing  a  rich  fruit  in  September. 

RmnuneuimrtpenM,  MUlcreek  bottoms-— plentiful. 

Aaaimeir^ttS  oAorltetfS.  Woods  and  fields,  common. 

nalidnim  dioieum.  White— flowers  in  April — 
open  woods,  among  rocks. 

Saxyraga  tirginitMU,  Mich.  Flowers  white, 
about  five  or  six  inches  high — used  to  be  very  plen- 
tiful on  Mount  Adams— last  time  I  looked  there  I 


could  not  find  any,  OTen  with  the  aid  of  the  great 
telescope ;  it  is  banished  to  more  retired  spots  along 
the  rlTor  cUfls. 

TriiUum  fsssile,  Linn.    Every  where. 

(7att&ina^am%fora,  Smith.  Large  flowered  bell- 
wort— a  beantifal  plant  worth  coitiTating — grows 
a  foot  or  more  high— flowers  pale  yellow— -nod- 
ding and  Tory  greeefnl. 

JfccofUfpsis  d^yUUf  Do  C.  Styhphonm  d^jtkyU 
ittin,  Ntttt.  Chdidonium,  Flowers  large,  yellow— 
among  rocks  in  close  woody  hill  sideo— this  and  the 
preceding  bear  cultivation  well  and  are  truly  worthy 
of  care;  the  Meconopsis  will  continue  to  bloom 
through  the  summer  if  cut  off. 

Imtphyrmn  (nUrnatum,JAnn.  £nemion,Rait  Dry 
woods— common — flowera  white — time,  middle  of 
AprU. 


HOW  TO  MI8MANAOB  A  OARDBH.   MAHURB. 


It  would  be  a  great  injustioe  to  misman- 
agement, if  it  were  limited  to  withholding 
manure.  The  possession  of  that  article  is 
often  as  useful  to  the  mismanager  as  the  want 
of  it.  o 

A  man  who  bas  nothing  but  good  manage- 
ment te  recommend  him,  takes  many  precau- 
tions to  secure  manure  in  different  states,  and 
to  apply  it  in  a  particular  manner.  He  has 
his  strong  manure  for  cabbages  and  aspara- 
gna,  his  mild  manure  for  flowering  plants,  his 
liquid  manure  for  little  delicate  creatures. 
He  attaches  importance  to  the  time  when  it 
is  applied,  and  the  manure,  and  the  quantity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fanciful  than  nis  mode 
of  dealing  with  it;  if  he  has  a  tap-rooted 

nto  bring  on,  he  puts  it  deep  in  the  trench 
)r  the  6^;  if  he  has  a  leaf  crop,  he  lightly 
forks  it  in. 

A  mismanaging  genius  despises  all  this; 
he  finds  no  occasion  for  distinguishing  what 
18  strong  from  what  is  weak,  manure  is  ma- 
nure, and  what  is  good  for  a  rose  is  good  for 
a  geranium.  As  for  the  time  of  using  it, 
why,  any  time  will  do ;  if  too  late,  it  wiU  do 
the  plants  no  harm  to  wait ;  if  too  soon,  at 
an  events  it  ia  ready  for  them  when  they  do 
want  it.  "Manure  can't  be  wasted" — that 
is  his  maxim.  It  may  as  well  be  in  the  soil 
as  any  where  else ;  and  that  is  true — for  if 
a  crop  is  not  ready  to  feed  upon  it,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  weeiaa  enough  will  spring  up  to 
assist  in  its  oonsumption. 


Of  all  the  "fancies"  which  the  misman- 
ager despises  most,  is  that  of  putting  manure 
into  the  bottom  of  trenches  under  the  seed 
of  tap- rooted  plants;  for  how  is  manure  to 
do  the  seed  any  good,  if  so  far  away  from  it? 
The  mismanager,  therefore,  puts  it  on  the 
top;  a  plan  which  among  other  merits  has 
this,  that  you  can  see  it,  and  see  what  be- 
comes of  It. 

It  is  true  that  the  genius  generally  finds 
his  carrots  and  parsnips  all  forks  and  fibers, 
while  the  manager  has  roots  as  strait  and  as 
long  as  a  foot  rule ;  but  then  it  is  not  the  way 
of  manuring  that  makes  the  difference;  it  is 
all  the  fault  of  the  soil. 

A  dull  witted  gardener,  who  uses  liquid 
manure,  gives  it  to  his  plants  day  by  day,  as 
they  grow,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  very  weak; 
it  is  astonishing  how  much  trouble  he  takes 
with  his  patients;  one  would  think  that  he 
was  feeding  his  children.  The  bold  practi- 
tioner, on  the  other  hand,  proud  of  his  mis- 
management^ drenches  his  plants  with  **  good 
strong  stuff ;^'  one  watering  is  enoueh  for  him ; 
and  pretty  often  enough  for  his  plants — un- 
less, indeed,  he  administers  it  when  they  are 
at  rest— and  then  may  be  it  will  be  washed 
away  from  the  roots  before  it  can  do  any 
harm,  especially  if  the  plants  are  in  pots. 

In  no  department  of  his  art  does  the  talent 
of  another  sort  of  mismanager  appear  more 
conspicuous,  than  in  his  application  of  ma- 
nure.   He  finds  it  gives  greenness  and  vigor 
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to  bis  vines  and  pear  trees ;  he  sees  his  yellow 
lawn  speedily  darkened  by  its  invigorating 
influence ;  and  he  infers  that  so  likewise  his 
pallid  Conifers,  cramped  in  pots,  or  steeped 
in  a  bog,  will  soon  be  restored  to  the  bright 
green  color  for  which  they  are  valued.  It 
happens,  indeed,  that  they  become  yellower 
than  before,  and  probably  die  oatright ;  but 
it  can  not  be  the  manure  that  did  it;  some 
good-for-nothing  fellow  has  poisoned  the  trees. 

But  the  triumph  of  skill,  with  the  misman- 
ager,  is  his  preparation  of  his  manure.  He 
gets  stable  litter,  and  thi'ows  it  in  a  heap, 
treads  it  well,  and  leaves  it  till  its  inside  is 

full  of  ashes  as  an  apple  of  Sodom ;  he 


as 


lets  it  heat  well,  to  dry  the  rankness  out, 
and  leaves  it  exposed  to  rain,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  kept  well  together;  he  cuts  a  trench 
round  it,  to  drain  off  the  water;  and  when  at 
last  be  has  a  pile  of  nice  black,  scentless 
matter,  his  operation  is  perfect.  It  has  been 
observed,  indeed,  that  in  gardens  where  this 
kind  of  manure  is  employed,  the  crops  are 
not  nearly  so  good  as  in  places  where  another 
system  is  followed;  but  that  is  evidently  be- 
cause of  the  hungry  soil  which  the  misman- 
ager  has  to  work.  He  takes  credit  to  him- 
self, for  getting  something  in  such  a  place ; 
and  well  ho  may,  all  things  considered. 


In  purchasing  ready-made  manure,  a  genius 
is  still  conspicuous.  To  strengthen  that  which 
is  home-made,  in  the  manner  described,  it  is 
advisable  to  bny  some  guano,  a  capital  mate- 
rial, which  seems  to  snit  all  sorts  of  crops. 
But  it  is  so  troublesome  to  send  to  the  conn- 
try  town  for  it,  the  penny  post  is  so  expensive, 
that  he  puts  off  ordering  it  till  the  season  is 
well  nigh  gone.  By  great  good  luck,  a  very 
respectable  gentleman  gives  the  genins  a  call, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  saying  that  he 
has  bought  a  lot  of  guano  at  a  railway  sta- 
tion close  by;  price  very  low,  the  quality 
capital — the  sample  is  beautiful;  it  is  not 
half  so  strong  smelling  as  what  his  neighbor 
bought  at  twiee  the  price.  Of  course,  the 
mismanager,  eager  to  save  his  master's  money, 
and  his  own  trouble,  makes  a  bargain  with 
the  civil  gentleman,  and  is  supplied  on  the 
spot.  Some  how  or  other,  however,  it  turns 
out  that  guano  does  not  do  much  good;  it  is 
plain  that  it  doesn't  suit  his  land,  and  he 
sagely  determines  to  have  no  more  of  it.  As 
for  tne  garden  on  the  other  side  the  road, 
where  such  an  amazing  crop  of  beets  was  had 
where  the  guano  was  put  on,  that  is  no  rule ; 
because  every  thing  seems,  some  how,  to  grow 
well  there.  K. 

Gardener^  Chron. 


BORDBR    PLANTS. 


A  Descriptive  Lht  of  Greenhouxe  Shrubs, 
suitable  for  Border  Planting  in  ike  WeS' 
tern  and  South-western  States, 

Db  Warder  :  As  the  season  for  preparing 
borders,  and  bedding-out  flowering  plants  and 
shrubs,  is  once  more  with  us,  I  have  thought 
it  a  proper  time  to  communicate  through  the 
Review,  the  result  of  some  years'  experience 
in  the  selection  and  management  of  a  list  of 
plants  that  may  make  the  garden,  parterre, 
or  flower  border,  a  brilliant  and  pleasing 
source  of  interesting  beauty  throughout  the 
summer. 

Persons  who  have  only  seen  many  of  the 
varieties  of  greenhouse  shrubs  or  plants  in 
pots,  in  which  they  are  mostly  sold  by  the 
cultivators,  would  scarcely  conceive  and  hardly 


recognize  their  old  acquaintances  in  their 
changed  appearance  when  growing  in  a  genial 
soil  in  the  open  border;  and  those  which  I 
shall  recommend  are  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and  require  the  simplest  management. 

AbutUon  striatum;  this  is  a  very  graceful, 
free-flowering  shrub,  growing  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  its  delicate  bell-shaped  flow- 
ers of  a  lively  orange  color,  hanging  pendent 
from  the  axils  of  every  leaf.    A.  venosum, 

a  variety  lately  introduced  into  our  cel- 


ls 


lections,  and  is  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  preceding,  being  a  more  vigorous  grower ; 
palmate  leaves  of  a  deep  green, — flowers 
more  than  double  the  size  of  the  former, 
and  much  higher  color;  these  keep  well 
in  a  cellar  during  the  winter. 
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Asclepias  oarasavioa ;  this  is  a  very  pretty 
ornament  to  the  flower  border,  blooming  the 
whole  summer;  flowers  of  a  bright  orange 
color,  but  requiring  to  be  hoased  before  frost. 

BoQTardia  triphylla,  is  another  yery  pretty 
object  in  the  borders,  bearing  its  neat  coral 
colored,  tube  shaped  flowers  in  corymbs, 
blooming  the  whole  summer,  but  must  be 
raised  before  frost. 

Bmgmansia  suaveolens,  formerly  Datura 
Arborea,  is  a  noble  object  in  the  center  of  a 
bed  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  bear- 
ing its  large,  handsome,  double  flowers  of  the 
purest  white,  and  in  the  summer  evening  ex- 
haling its  delicate,  jassamine-like  odor  for  a 
considerable  distance  around. 

Erythrina  crista  galli,  the  coral  plant,  when 
of  good  size  is  a  magnificent  object,  throwing 
in  every  direction  its  handsome  limbs,  termi- 
nating with  spikes  of  beautiful  pea  shaped 
blossoms,  of  the  richest  dark  crimson  color. 

Heliotropium  peruvianum  and  its  varieties 
of  H.  interpedia,  Yoltaireanum,  grandiflorum, 
and  Souvenir  de  Liege,  are  universal  favorites 
wherever  known ;  the  last  three  are  recent 
additions  to  the  family.  Yoltaireanum  is  a 
dark  purplish  blue  color,  of  rather  slender 
growth,  highly  fragrant,  and  entirely  distinct. 
Souvenir  de  Liege  was  sent  out  to  us  last 
year,  with  its  high  sounding  title,  as  a  new 
yellow  variety,  but  the  yellow  will  be  found 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  importer;  it  is 
notwithstanding,  a  decided  acquisition,  differ- 
ing in  color  very  little  from  our  old  favorite 
peruvianum,  but  of  much  more  robust  and 
vigorous  habit  of  growth  and  very  delicate 
odor,  combining  the  sweet  perfume  of  the 
Alyssum,  with  the  almond  fragrance  of  the  old 
peruvianum ;  it  flowers  also  in  much  larger 
trusses. 

Hibiscus  sinensis.  All  the  varieties  of  this 
family  are  beautiful  shrubs,  foliage  of  an  in- 
tense green  color,  and  large,  showy,  scarlet 
fljwers.    H.  Hoffnerius  is  a  strikingly  hand- 


some plant,  bearing  large  single  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  color,  with  a  distinct  star-like 
center,  of  a  darker  hue;  raised  from  seed, 
brought  from  the  bland  of  Cuba  by  Mrs.  J. 
Hoffner,  after  whom  it  was  named.  H.  rosea 
is  a  delicate  rose  color ;  these  are  all  very  im- 
patient of  frost. 

Lagerstrcemia  indica,  the  crape  myrtle,  a 
beautiful  shrub,  standing  oar  winters  with 
the  slightest  protection,  simply  binding  some 
straw  or  mats  around  them,  or  what  is  less 
trouble,  may  be  dug  up  in  the  fall  and  kept 
in  a  cellar  through  the  winter  and  planted  out 
again  early  in  the  spring. 

Lantana ;  the  few  varieties  of  these  spe- 
cies we  already  possess,  are  among  our  finest 
summer  flowering  plants;  we  are  pleased  to 
see  some  of  our  patrons  and  amateurs  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  the  raising  of  new  va- 
rieties from  seed.  L.  mutabilis,  of  a  changea- 
ble orange  color,  L.  fucata,  a  pinky  lilac,  and 
Sellowii,  similar  in  color  to  the  preceding  but 
dwarfer  habit,  are  all  fine,  free  flowering 
shrubs,  blooming  profusely  the  whole  summer. 

L.  mutabilis  major,  is  a  new  variety  re- 
cently introduced,  and  is  decidedly  the  finest 
of  the  family  that  has  fallen  under  our  obser- 
vation; flowers  of  a  bright  orange  color, 
similar  to  the  old  mutabilis  but  much  larger 
and  more  persistent;  neat  foliage,  fine  habit 
of  growth,  and  flowers  profusely  the  whole 
summer. 

L.  Ewingii  is  a  new  variety,  raised  from 
seed  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ewing.  after  whom  it 
was  named  by  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society.  It  is  very  distinct  in  color  from  any 
other  variety  in  cultivation  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  being  of  a  delicate  French 
white,  a  profuse  bloomer,  neat  habit  of  growth, 
and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  acqui- 
sitions to  our  summer  blooming  plants,  and 
deserving  of  extensive  dissemination. 

Musa;  the  banana  plant,  in  its  varieties  are 
strikingly  handsome  objects  when  planted  in 
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the  open  air,  producing  teaves  from  two  to 
four  feet  long,  of  a  rich,  luxuriant  appearance, 
giving  quite  a  tropical  air  to  the  epot ;  its 
flowers  are  also  singularly  produced,  of  a 
delicate  rose  color.  I  haye  one  in  blossom  now, 
7th  of  April,  which  commenced  blooming  early 
in  January. 

Nerium  splendens;  the  Oleander,  is  a  very 
handsome  shrub  planted  out  in  summer,  dis- 
playing its  large  trusses  of  rich,  rose*oolored 
flowers  in  much  greater  profusion  than  when 
kept  in  pots  or  tubs. 

N.  ragonot  is  a  pretty  y&riety,  bearing 
flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  ground,  striped  and 
mottled  with  white ;  flowers  single. 

N.  variegata,  is  a  distinct  variety,  with  va- 
riegated leaves,  forming  a  pretty  contrast 
with  the  others^  producing  single  flowers  of  a 
pale,  pink  color. 

N.  alba  is  a  variety  bearing  double  white 
flowers,  is  more  delicate  in  its  growth  thau 
either  of  the  preceding;  these  plants  will 
stand  from  six  to  eight  degrees  of  frost  with- 


out injury,  and  will  keep  well  in  a  dry  cellar 
through  the  winter. 

Plumbago  eapensis;  this  is  a  charming 
shrub  for  planting  out,  bearing  its  Urge 
spikes  of  delicate  blue  flowers  in  the  greatest 
profusion  from  May  until  frosty  of  which  thej 
are  very  sensitive  and  should  be  raised  before 
risk  of  exposure  to  its  effects. 

Punica  granata,  the  Pomegranate  in  its  va- 
rieties are  very  omaiiiental  shrubs*  naariy 
hardy  enough  to  stand  jthe  winter  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Cincinnatit  but  must  not  be  trusted 
without  protection;  the  two  finest  are  the 
large  double  scarlet  and  the  dwarf  fruit  bear- 
ing varieties,  they  will  all  keep  well  in  a  cellar 
during  the  winter. 

Should  the  foregoing  be  thought  of  snf- 
cient  interest  for  the  readers  of  the  Beview, 
and  time  and  opportunity  will  permit,  I  may 
recommend  you  a  list  of  herbaceous  and  climb- 
ing plants,  suitable  for  training  and  bedding 
out  in  this  region.  Wsc  Hxavo, 

Reading  Road  Nuktitry^  Cincinnati, 
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A  WjstnxAN  Gasi  is  nothing  more  than  an 
oblong  box,  about  five  inches  deep,  with  a 
ledge  aH  round  the  top.  *  Upon  this  ledge  rests 
a  glazed  frame,  in  shape  like  a  Lilliputian 
span-roofed  hothouse,  it  is  generally  as  high 
as  it  is  long.  We  should  recommend  one  of 
the  following  proportions:  Four  feet  long, 
two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  eighteen  inches 
wide.  Such  a  one,  handsomely  made,  glazed 
and  painted,  would  cost  about  ^15  to  ^20. 
The  glazed  part  should  be  separated  from  the 
bottom,  so  that  when  the  ferns  require  any 
thing  done  to  them,  it  could  be  lifted  off, 
the  work  done,  the  glass  cleaned,  and  then  set 
on  again.  A  glass  door  in  the  center  is  also 
desirable ;  as,  when  the  atmosphere  is  colder 
outside  than  inside  the  case,  the  moisture  con- 
denses on  the  glass  inside,  and  the  beautiful 
inhabitants  are  almost  invisible.  This  renders 
a  door  usefVil.  Open  it  a  very  short  time, 
and  the  moisture  or  steam  will  evaporate 


or  dry  away,  and  the  little  paradise  mH  again 
show  its  beauties  to  the  admiring  spectator. 

The  soil  to  grow  Ferns  in,  is  rough  fibrous 
peat,  the  finer  parts  being  sifted  out,  and  the 
rest  broken  by  the  hand  into  small  pieces. 

TxHPE&ATUBi. — ^Wardian  Gases  uould  al- 
ways be  kept  free  from  frost.  If  the  hardv 
ferns  only  are  culivated,  the  case  may  stand 
upon  a  balcony  or  window-sill;  but  if  the 
case  is  placed  in  a  room  where  a  fire  is  kept, 
exotic  ferns  will  thrive  in  it  luxuriantly.  The 
temperature  of  a  living-room  is  generaUy  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  and  supposing  the  case  to  be  in 
a  room  of  that  descnption,  the  Hst  on  our 
next  page  will  be  suitaUe  for  our  friend  "A 
Working-Man's'*  case. 

Watkbing. — To  his  next  question, — how 
often  water  is  required  ? — it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  So  nmeh 
depends  upon  whether  the  sun  shines  opcii 
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the  ease — ^whether  the  plants  are  growing  and 
in  bealth— and  the  retentiyenesa  of  the  peat 
in  wbioh  they  are  planted,  that  our  answer 
mast  be  rather  a  yagne  one,  only  amounting 
to  this, — that  if  the  earth  is  dry  inside,  or 
below  the  surface,  it  requires  water.  If  the 
plants  are  growing  luxuriantly,  they  require 
more  water  than  when  the  leaves  ^or  fronds) 
are  matured  or  going  to  rest.  If  the  sun 
shines  on  the  glass,  we  may  expect  moisture 
will  be  drawn  up  from  the  soil  by  the  heat, 
and,  oottsequently,  a  small  quantity  of  water 
will  be  required.  In  all  the  operations  of 
gardening  there  is  not  one  that  requires  such 
nice  discrimination, — such  good  judgment,  as 
the  timely  and  proper  apfSication  of  water. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  such  minute  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  watering,  so  as  to  be  quite 
aure  we  have  well  informed  the  operator. 
Observation  and  experience  are  the  best,  the 
safest  guides  in  this  important  matter.  War- 
dian  Cases,  however,  very  seldom  require  wa- 
tering. We  have  known  some  that  have  not 
been  watered  for  twelve  months,  and  yet  some 
of  the  plants  had  grown  remarkably  strong. 
We  do  not  recommend  such  an  extreme.  Ex- 
amine the  soil,  as  we  said  before,  and  if  it  is 
dryi  &^^  ft  Httle  tepid  (lukewarm)  water. 
Do  this  during  the  morning,  and  leave  the 
door  open  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  carry  off 
thesuperfluous  moisture  in  the  air. 


Some  of  our  cottage  friends  are  ingenious 
enough  to  make  such  a  case  for  themselves. 
We  trust,  also,  that  there  are  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  them  who  are  lovers  of  plants,  and 
who  would  not  think  it  much  trouble  to  make 
a  case  for  tbem.  Should  they  not  be  abla 
to  purchase  glass,  the  frame  might  be  cover- 
ed with  oiled  paper,  and  the  ferns  would  live 
and  flourish  under  it  nearly  as  well  as  under 
glass. 

The  following  plants  will  thrive  under  a 
cover  of  this  kind: — Sarracenia  purpurea, 
S.  flava,  Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  venustum. 
Yucca  Filamentossa  variegata,  and  some  of 
the  more  woody  Mesembryanthemums,  or  ice- 
plants.  On  the  ribs  of  the  roof  some  eyelets, 
or  rings,  may  be  fastened,  and  suitable  plants 
procured  to  bans  from  them.  This  will  ma- 
terially add  to  toe  interest  of  the  miniature 
conservatory.  Some  of  the  long  leaved  ferns 
thrive  well  thus  hung  up.  The  ball  of  earth 
belonging  to  each  plant  should  be  wrapped 
up  in  a  little  moss,  tied  round  with  some  cop- 
per wire,  leaving  a  loop  outside  to  hang  them 
up  by ;  or  they  might  be  suspended  in  small 
baskets,  made  of  copper  wire,  or  china,  or  even 
gutta  percha.  One  of  the  last  named  mate- 
rial, about  the  size  of  a  breakfsst  cup,  was 
shown  us  by  a  friend  a  few  days  ago,  and  a 
neater  little  thing  for  the  purpose  can  not  be 
conceived.— Go<<a^6  Gardener, 


ANTIQUB  BTJUaDTKO  BCATBRIAL.         SUN  OR  AIR-DRIED  BRICK. 


Dr.  Wakdkb;  Some  six  years  since,  my 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  utility  and 
economy  of  sun  or  air  dried  bricks,  as  a 
desideratum  for  buflding  material,  by  my 
brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  A.  Murray,  of 
Geneva,  New  York,  in  which  place  they  have 
been  used  for  inside  and  outside  walls  of 
dwellings  for  several  years  previous  to  that 
time. 

fVom  his  own  observation,  as  well  as  the 
opinion  of  persons  living  in  sun  dried  brick 
houses,  he  was  then  so  well  pleased  with  these 
bricks,  as  strongly  to  recommend  the  material 
to  me  for  building.  Since  then  he  has  had 
personal  experience  and  experience  of  that 


ohamcter  which  is  well  calculated  to  test  the 
relative  merits  of  both  sun  dried  and  burnt 
bricks  in  dwellings ;  having  a  large,  weO-built 
house  of  burnt  bricks,  to  which  he  built  an 
addition  of  the  sun  dried  brick,  and  thus  by 
passing  from  within  the  walls  of  one  material 
to. the  other  upon  the  same  moment,  and  un- 
der the  same  outward  atmosphere  and  similar 
circumstances,  he  possessed  superior  advan- 
tages for  forming  a  correct  opinion. 

His  own  experience  more  folly  confirmed 
the  opinion  he  had  formed  previously,  and  he 
in  stronger  terms  urged  upon  me  the  desira- 
bleness of  sun  dried  brick  walls,  and  their 
great  superiority  over  burnt  brick  walk.  The 
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inside  of  the  walls  of  burnt  brick  houses,  as  a 
general  thing,  in  the  country,  in  damp  weather, 
are  covered  with  moisture,  of  which  we  hear 
such  uniyersal  complaint,  and  when  a  room  of 
such  a  house,  has  been  closed  up  for  two  or 
three  days,  upon  entering,  what  a  damp,  chill- 
ing sensation  is  felt,  and  who  living  in  them 
has  not  realized  and  noticed  this?  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  sua  dried  brick  house, 
as  the  walls  never  sweat,  (as  it  is  called)  and 
no  dampness 'can  be  discovered  in  a  room 
which  has  been  shut  up  for  a  few  days. 

He  informed  me  that  the  change  is  plainly 
perceptible  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the 
house  of  one  material,  to  another  part  of  the 
others  material ;  the  atmosphere  of  each  being 
very  different,  and  especially  in  damp  weather ; 
that  amid  the  burnt  brick  being  unpleasantly 
raw  and  disagreeable,  while  the  sun  dried 
brick  possesses  a  peculiarly  soft  dryness,  which 
is  delightfully  pleasant. 

I  was  also  referred  to  the  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the 
Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  for  the  year's  1843 
and  '44.     In  the  report  of  1843,  after  giving 
the  process  of  preparing  the  clay,  making  the 
brick  and  sizes  preferable,  the  manner  of  lay- 
ing up  the  walls,  the  kind  of  mortar  used,  etc., 
etc.;  Mr.  Ellsworth  says:  "The  walls  may 
be  safely  carried  up  one  story,  or  two,  or  three 
stories ;  the  division  walls  may  be  made  seven 
inches  in  thickness,  of  brick  made  that  size 
for  the  purpose.    The  door  and  window  frames 
being  inserted  as  the  wall  proceeds,  the  build- 
ing is  soon  raised.*' 

"  The  exterior  walls  are  plastered  with  good 
lime  mortar,  and  then  a  second  coat,  pebble 
dashed  if  desired.  The  inside  is  plastered 
without  dashing.  Houses  built  in  this  way 
are  dry,  warm  in  tointert  and  cool  in  summer, 
and  furnish  no  retreats  for  vermin.  The  ques- 
tion will  naturally  arise,  will  the  wall  stand 
against  the  rain  and  frost?  I  answer  they 
have  stood  well  in  Europe,  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 


Poinsett  remarked  to  me,  that  he  had  seen 
them  in  South  America,  after  having  been 
erected  three  hundred  years  !  Whoever 
has  noticed  the  rapid  absorption  of  water  by 
a  brick  that  has  been  burned,  will  not  wonder 
why  brick  walls  are  damp.  The  burning 
makes  the  brick  porous,  while  the  unburnt 
brick  is  less  absorbent.  In  these  mud  houses, 
no  burnt  brick  arc  necessary,  except  for  the 
top  of  the  chimneys,  the  oven  and  the  casing 
of  the  fire-place — though  this  last  might  well 
be  dispensed  with.  A  cement  to  put  around 
the  chimneys,  or  to  fill  any  other  crack,  is 
easily  made  by  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sand, 
two  of  ashes,  and  three  of  clay.  This  soon 
hardens  and  will  resist  the  weather.  A  little 
lard  or  oil  may  be  added  to  make  the  compo- 
sition still  harder." 

"  Such  a  cottage  will  be  less  expensive  than 
pine  buildings,  and  durable  for  centuries.  I 
have  tried  the  experiment  in  this  city,  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C)  by  erecting  a  building  eighteen 
by  fifty-four  feet,  two  stories  high,  adopting 
the  different  suggestions  now  made.  Although 
many  doubted  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
all  now  admit  it  has  been  very  successful,  and 
presents  a  convenient  and  comfortable  build- 
ing that  appears  well  to  public  view,  and 
offers  a  residence  combining  as  many  advan- 
tages as  a  stone,  brick,  or  wood  house  pre- 
sents." 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1844,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth remarks,  "  that  numerous  experiments 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  cottage  erected 
in  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington  City, 
which  is  two  stories  in  bight,  stands  well,  ap* 
pears  as  handsome  as  the  best  brick  houses, 
and  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.'' 
I  have  been  induced  to  try  ih^  experiment , 
(as  it  is  called  about  here,)  and  from  my  ex- 
perience with  the  sun  dried  brick,  upon  a 
building  erected  very  late  last  fall,  (the  brick 
being  made  after  the  first  of  October  last,)  I 
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am  maoh  more  fkyorably  impressed,  and  my 
confideDoe  has  greatly  increased  in  favor  of 
this  material  for  dwelling  booses  in  the  conn- 
try.  In  climates  like  onrs,  ^he  combined  ef- 
fects of  rain  and  frost,  may  be  supposed  to 
present  an  objection  to  the  durability  of  snob 
walls,  but  I  think  such  fears  are  entirely 
groundless,  and  abundant  evidence  is  at  hand 
to  show  that  in  Canada  these  bricks  are  not 
affected  by  frost. 

My  object  in  writing,  is  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  gentlemen  building  in  the  country,  to 


the  sun  dried  brick — as  in  the  use  of  them,  a 
drier  and  far  more  healthy  house  is  obtained 
than  by  using  burnt  brick,  and  at  a  greatly 
reduced  cost. 

Should  you  consider  the  subject  of  sufficient 
interest  to  your  readers,  and  desire  it,  I  will 
be  happy  at  some  future  day,  to  give  you 
some  additional  notes  and  memoranda  of  my 
experience,  cost,  eta 

Bespectfully,  Wic  S.  Chapmah . 
Linnwoodf  April  14,  1850. 

[Such  a  paper  will  be  very  acceptable.] 


ORAPB  CULTURB 
The  first  number  of  the  Southern  Agri- 
culturist, issued  January  1828,  opens  with 
the  first  of  a  series  of  valuable  artides  by  the 
late  Mr.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  on 
the  culture  of  the  Grape  Vine.  It  was  a 
aubject  which  had  long  attracted  attention  in 
that  state.  Grape-growing  had  been  at- 
tempted, unsuccessfully,  by  many  of  the 
French  emigrants,  who  settled  in  Carolina 
and  Georg^  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  A  Mr.  Magget  obtained  a  sum  of 
money  fh>m  the  Legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina, about  the  year  1800  or  1808,  for  the 
promotion  of  this  object^  but  failed.  Many 
others  were  equally  unsuccessful.  Mr.  H. 
thinks  that  the  success  of  himself  and  others, 
in  1828,  was  to  be  ascribed  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  the  more  general  opening  up  of  the 
country,  and  partial  exhaustion  of  the  soil ; 
many  of  the  early  experiments  having  been 
made  on  lands  of  too  fertile  a  quality. 

He  recommends,  as  the  best  situation  for 
a  vineyard,  ''a  high,  airy  and  dry  spot  of 
ground,  having  no  extensive  and  thick  woods 
overtopping  it;  for  from  these  wiU  issue  foul 
air,  cold  damps,  and,  perhaps  other  unascer- 
tabed  injurious  matters.  "Where,  in  ftct, 
do  we  find  the  greatest  quantities  of  the  best 
native  grapes,  but  on  the  borders  of  old 
24 


fields."    He  recommends  a  deep,  loose  and 
permeable  soil,  containing  much  vegetable 
mold.    The  particular  exposure  he  considers 
of  very  secondary  moment.    He  enumerates, 
as  the  best  varieties,  only  the  foOowing  noHve 
grapes :  the  Madeira,  known  as  HBrhtmonfr 
Madiira;  the    Lenoir;    Red    Muscai,  or 
Bland^s  Madeira ;  Isabella ;  Arena,  "  a  na- 
tive of  our  sand-hills,  which  improves  mucht 
by  cultivation,  bears  abundantly,  and  makes  ^ 
a  most  excellent  wine;^  and  the  Bullaee,  or 
Muscadine;  merely  mentioning  the  iScv^^per- 
nong  incidentally.    Atoi  late  day  he  began« 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  last.     Mr. 
Herbemont  did  a  great  deal  toward  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  of  wine* 
making  on  this  eontinent,  pursuing  it  steadily 
during  his  life,  and  communicating  the  re« 
suits  of  his  etperience,  through  the  journals- 
of  the  day,  and  otherwise.    The  Cincinnati 
growers  are  greatiy  indebted  to  him  for  infer* 
mation  and  counsel  during  the  infancy  of  their 
experiments.    He  expresses  strong  doubts  of 
the  IsaMla  being  a  native  of  South  Carolba, 
inclining  to  give  it  a  more  northern  origin.. 
The  Blonde  or  PowelPs  Madeira  is  supposed 
to  have  been  raised  in  Virginia  firom  the- 
seeds  of  raisins.    His  Madeira  is  not  the* 
same  smPrineeU  Violet  Madeira;  "but  is* 
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the  same  as  that  called  by  some  Warren,  (or 
Warrington,  perhaps).  It  is  the  best  grape 
which,  as  yet,  I  have  tried  for  wine."  With 
the'  Catawba  he  was  nnacqaainted  in  1829, 
bnt  expected  to  procure  it  that  spring.  It  is 
now  the  only  grape  grown  about  Cincinnati, 
to  any  extent,  for  wine-making. 

Mr.  H.  considers  the  practice  of  adding 
sugar  to  the  wine  to  be  injurious ;  but  pre- 
fers sugar  added  before  fermentation,  where 
strength  is  wanted,  to  spirit  in  any  form.  "I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  brandy  added  to 
wine  is  destructive  of  some  of  its  best  quali- 
ties." Mr.  Longworth  remarks,  in  a  letter 
of  late  date :  *'  I  know  that  Mr.  Herbemont, 
of  Columbia,  S.  C,  was  in  the  habit  of  adding 
as  much  sugar,  (1  to  2^  lbs.  to  the  gallon  of 
must,)  yet  when  his  wine  was  offered  for  sale 
at  public  auction,  soon  after  his  death,  most 
of  it  was  turned  to  vinegar,  or  undergoing  the 
acetous  fermentation. ' '  Mr.  L.  adds : ."  Many 
are  under  the  impression,  that  the  grape  fur- 
ther south  possesses  more  of  the  saccharine 
principle  than  it  does  with  us.  I  believe  this 
is  never  the  case ;  and  if  it  is,  it  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  their  vintage  coming  on 
in  the  last  of  summer,  and  the  grape  popses- 
sing  a  larger  portion  of  the  fermenting  prin- 
ciple." Now,  although  by  no  means  willing 
to  enter  the  lists  with  one  of  Mr.  L's.  expe- 
rience in  wine-making,  I  must  remark,  that 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  there  is  not  a 
doubt  of  the  grape  possessing  more  of  the 
saccharine  principle  hero  than  further  north; 
and  that  the  Scuppemong  yields  a  richer 

[This  aricle  was  written  for 


juice  than  any  other  native  grape — Mr.  Wei- 
ler's  addition  of  spirit  or  sugar  to  his  Scup- 
pemong wines^  to  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing. And  Mr.  L.  is  also  in  error  as  to  the 
date  of  the  ripening  of  this,  our  most  valuable 
grape,  which  is  not  till  September. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Western  Horti- 
cultural  Eeview  in  which  I^Ir.  Longworth's 
remarks  appear — to  leave  the  old  for  more 
recent  publications — the  Editor  of  the  He- 
view,  in  pul^hing  some  remarks  of  mine  on 
fruit  culture  in  the  South,  thinks  ''it  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  the  Muscadine,  or  Scup- 
pemong can  be  considered  '  the  best  and  most 
profitable  among  many  kinds  cultivated' — 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Black  Hamburg 
or  even  the  Catawba,  are  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory." The  Muscadine  is  to  the  Scupper- 
nong  what  the  most  ordinafj  Fox  grape  is  to 
the  Catawba.  I  do  not  pretend  to  compare 
the  Scuppemong  to  the  Black  Hamburg,  for 
individual  excellence  as  a  table  £ruit,  this 
excelling,  to  most  tastes,  the  Catawba,  in 
that  respect.  Yet,  *'  of  many  kinds  cultiva- 
ted, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  varieties, 
(meaning  improved  varieties)  of  the  Scupper- 
nong,  are  the  best  and  most  profitable." 
They  bear  a  fine  fruit  in  uniformly  heavy 
crops;  and  had  we  a  population  of  vlgnerons 
in  any  part  of  this  hill  country,  such  as  dus- 
ter on  the  hills  about  Cincinnati,  encouraged 
and  sustained  in  their  first  establishing  them- 
selves, by  any  one  such  public-spirited,  far- 
seeing  individual   as  Nicholas  Longworth, 

we  should  rival  you  in  wine-making. 

ScuppfXNONa. 

the  New  Orleans  Picayune.] 
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If  we  imagine  ourselves  placed  on  an  isl- 
^and  just  heaved  up  from  the  bosom  of  the 
^oean,  or  gradually  and  imperce;  tibly  eleva- 
ted»  by  the  slow  and  continued  industry  of 
linfioite  myriads  of  insects  acting*  with  in- 


stinctive concert  for  infinite  ages,  nothing  but 
desolation  would  surround  us.  The  black- 
ened scoria  of  the  volcano,  or  the  ragged  oo- 
ral  would  be  the  only  evidences  of  existence ; 
but  such  a  state  of  things  would  not  oontinae 
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long.    Progressive  deyelopment  toward  beaa- 1  mineral,  vegetable,  animal :  in  other  words 


tj  and  perfection  is  a  law  written  npon  both 
mind  and  matter,  and  the  first  step  would 
soon  be  taken  in  the  desolate  region  under 
the  guidance  of  inevitable  law.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  what  that  first  step  would  be,  and 
no  less  easy  to  see  the  wisdom  of  it.  Organi- 
zation must  ever  precede  sensation ;  for  since 
all  sentient  beings  are  compelled  to  rely  on 
the  products  of  non- sentient  organization  for 
support,  it  is  therefore  evident  that  vegetable 
life  must,  in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, precede  animal  life. 

By  the  infinite  wisdom  of  Him  who  spake 
light  into  being,  the  third  great  period  of  cre- 
ation was  devoted  to  the  separation  of  the 
land  from  the  water,  and  to  the  clothing  of 
that  land  with  verdure,  so  that  it  might  be- 
come a  fitting  habitation  for  the  "  moving 
creature  thai  hath  life!^ 

The  surf  beating  on  the  rugged  shores  of 
our  newly  elevated  island,  would  bear  on  its 
bosom  fioating  fuci  and  algse,  and  deposit 
them  on  the  sharp  points  of  the  scoria  or  co- 
ral, there  to  be  resolved  into  their  original 
olements,  and  mingling  with  the  debris  of  the 
solid  rock,  become  pabulum  for  the  develop- 
ment and  support  of  some  of  the  simpler  forms 
of  vegetable  life,  whose  minute  and  dust-like 
spores  seem  to  load  every  breath  of  air. 
These,  by  decay,  would  assist  in  the  work  of 
increasing  the  soil,  until  after  successive 
generations  should  have  drawn  from  the  air, 
the  earth  and  the  water  the  necessary  ele- 
ments, organized  them  by  their  inherent  vi- 
tality, and  deposited  them  as  vegetable  mold 
by  chemical  action,  it  should  become  a  fitting 
abode  for  the  higher  types  of  vegetable  life, 
and  be  prepared  to  take  its  botanical  position 
on  the  globe  in  accordance  with  its  geogra- 
phical situation  and  geolopcal  condition. 

This  done,  the  development  of  animal  lift 
comes  next  in  the  great  creation  series.  We 
have  then  a  world-type  in  our  little  island — 


inorganic,  organic,  and  organic  and  sentient; 
depending  each  upon  the  other  in  the  order 
in  which  we  have  named  them,  and  repre- 
senting the  "beginning,"  the  third  and  the 
fifth  periods  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 

We  have  now  our  imaginary  island  clothed 
in  verdant  beauty;  add  man,  the  organic, 
sentient  and  rational,  and  the  creation  series 
is  complete.  He  looks  around  him  and  sees 
all  harmony,  all  beauty ;  he  casts  his  glance 
upon  the  lily,  the  delicacy  of  its  fragance,  its 
beauty  and  its  symmetry,  the  adaptation  of 
its  foliage;  he  cannot  fail  to  see  all  depend 
upon  fixed  and  unalterable  laws  imprinted  on 
inert  matter  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
principle  of  progression,  the  great  outlines 
of  which  may  be  expressed  as — First,  mine- 
ral; Second,  organic;  Third,  oiganic  and 
sentient ;  Fourth,  organic,  sentient  and  ra- 
tional. 

In  studying  the  varied  natural  objects  that 
present  themselves  to  our  observation  and 
atteiition,  from  their  immediate  connection 
with  our  welfare  and  happiness,  or  excite  our 
curiosity  by  their  beauty  and  variety,  our 
first  attempt  at  classification  would  probably 
be  the  very  natural  and,  at  first  sight,  seem- 
ingly simple  one  of  mineral,  vegetable  and 
animal,  between  which  the  distinction  seems 
broad  and  obvious,  and  indeed  when  viewed  as 
great  divisions  of  natural  objects,  it  is  so. 
The  solid  limestone  or  the  everlasting  gra- 
nite, differs  no  more  from  the  magnolia  or  the 
oak,  than  do  these  from  the  eagle  or  the  Hon. 

But  the  student  of  nature  will  find,  before 
he  has  progressed  far  in  his  investigations, 
easy  as  it  may  seem,  and  simple  as  he  may 
have  conceived  the  task  of  defining  the  exact 
boundaries  of  each,  that  here,  as  in  all  the 
works  of  Deity,  there  are  some  things  '<  past 
finding  out."  A  chain  of  being,  extending 
from  a  monad  of  a  single  cell,  (the  simplest 
form  of  organized  life,)  up  to  man  with  his 
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complex  and  elaborate  system  of  nerrea, 
muscles  and  blood-vessels,  in  an  unbroken  and 
perpendicular  series,  is  the  common  view  of 
life;  but  at  what  point  in  the  series  is  sen* 
sation,  superadded  to  organization?  To  reply 
to  the  question,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  sponge  which,  if  at  aU  endowed  with 
animal  life,  must  be  of  so  low  a  grade  as  to 
justify  both  botanist  and  ssoologist  in  laying 
claim  to  it  Without  perceptible  nerres  or 
muscular  fibers,  without  organs  of  sense  or 
circulating  or  glandular  apparatus,  its  exist- 
ence as  a  sentient  being  is  as  far  remoTod 
from  all  our  ideas  of  animal  existence,  as  is 
that  of  the  oak  or  tulip;  indeed  the  whole 
family  of  polypiferous  animals  rise  so  little 
abore  the  lower  grades  of  yegetabk  being, 
as  to  be  almost  universally  classed  among 
them  by  casual  observers. 

How  low  must  be  the  grade  of  vital  action 
in  an  animal  that  admits  of  being  turned 
inside  out,  like  a  glove,  without  seeming  to 
nterfere  with  the  healthy  performance  of  its 
functions  ?  A  little  reflection  will  convince 
us  that  so  far  from  the  apex  of  the  vegeta- 
ble column  being  the  basis  of  the  animal, 
that  the  lowest  grade  of  vegetable  existence 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  dbtinguishable  from  the 
lowest  grade  of  animal.  We  then  have  them 
base  to  base.  The  idea  of  regular  grada- 
tion advancing  step  by  step,  from  the  lowest 
vegetable  to  man,  is  therefore  evidently  a 
fallacy.    That  the  popular  mind  should  have 


seised  upon  a  theory  seemingly  so  simple 
and  complete,  is  not  wonderful  when  we  re- 
flect on  our  innate  desire  to  comprehend  and 
account  for  the  arcana  of  nature;  but  we 
have  taken  only  the  first  step  in  solid  know- 
ledge when  we  have  learned  our  ignorance. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  discussion  on  the  vexed  question  of 
vitality,  about  which  so  much  has  been  writ- 
ten to  so  little  purpose.  Many  of  the  fune- 
tiona  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  are  entirely 
explicable  by  chemical  and  mechanical  laws, 
but  not  all.  By  no  known  law  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  liver  separates 
from  the  blood  a  highly  carbonised  matter 
denominated  bile,  or  why  the  kidneys  separate 
acids  and  salts  dissolved  in  water,  rather 
than  the  reverse?  By  what  peculiarity  ia  it 
that  the  hemlock  eliminates  poison  through 
an  organization  similar  to  and  from  the  same 
soil  from  which  the  Saccharum  officinalis  dis- 
tils sugar? 

To  answer  these  questions  we  are  driven 
to  the  mysterious  something  denominated  vi- 
tality: and  how  much  is  known  of  this  beyond 
the  name?  The  truth  is,  no  definition  baa 
ever  been  given,  and  probably  never  will  be 
that  can  in  every  instance  define  accurately 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  The  distinction  must  be 
sought  rather  in  an  extended  view  of  vitality, 
than  in  any  terse  definition ;  but  more  of  this 
in  our  next.  T.  SiLXxn. 


IRBPORT   OF   TBB   WZNB   COlffMITTEB, 
ON  THE  WINE  EXAMINATION  HELD  MASCH  29,  AND  BT  ADJOURNMENT  APRIL  1,  1851. 


The  wines  were  all  marked  with  numbers, 
ia  uniform  bottles,  without  any  designation 
by  which  the  competitors  could  be  known. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  bottles  should  be 
brought  on  the  table  in  classes  of  four  at  a 
time,  and  the  decision  should  be  made  by  a 


silent  vote,  each  member  of  the  committee  to 
write  the  number  of  his  choice  sample  in 
each  dass  upon  a  ballot,  and  the  bottles  thus 
selected,  to  be  set  aside  for  farther  trial. 

After  passing  upon  them,  the  recmmdera-^ 
tion  was  had,  with  separate  classes  of  the  fbl* 
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lowiDg  seyeateen  nambers ;  80, 12, 14, 38, 29, 
81,  25,  6,  26,  7,  87,  84,  21, 10, 15,  24,  46; 
from  which  a  selection  was  again  had  among 
the  following  nambers :  30,  7,  37,  38,  46, 
from  which  the  awards  were  rendered  as 
follows,  though  all  were  excellent  and  the 
selection  difficult. 


1st  premium  to  No.  30. 
2d  "  "  "  7. 
3d        "        "    "    46. 


Several  of  the  other  specimens  were  so 
good  that  the  committee  regretted  that  thej 
could  not  award  premiums  to  them  also;  and 
thej  feel  authorized,  by  the  character  of  the 
wines  generally,  to  say  that  the  vintage  of 
the  last  season  (of  1850),  is  superior  to  that 
of  either  of  the  last  two  years. 

Some  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, are  appended,  taking  the  wines  in 
their  numerical  order,  for  convenience,  though 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  samples  were 
taken  up  at  random,  except  that  the  com- 
mittee preferred  trying  the  different  kinds  of 

wines  separately. 

I.  Herbemonif  dark  wine. 
3   Ohio, 

4.  Lenoitf 

5.  HerhemotUt 

Clatd  already  committod  to  CatawtNi  flavor,  they 
!ked  the  desired  charm. 

3.  Minor*$  SeedUng,  a  Tory  fine  aweet  wine,  too 
mneh  sa^r  to  be  agreeable,  but  of  fine  flavor. 

6,7.  CMtatuha^  both  remarkable  for  their  fine 
aroma ;  the  latter  eapecially  was  often  referred  to 
as  a  point  of  comparison. 

9.  GBteto6«,  Tory  fins  flavor  and  aroma,  selected 
on  the  first  trial. 

10.  Gstowia,  superior,  receiTod  a  nnanimonsvote 
on  the  first  trial,  as  did  number  6  in  the  same  class, 
against  4  and  11. 

II.  Catawbm,  delicate  pinkish  color,  not  clear, 
sweet 

12, 13, 14, 15.  Cstoto&a,  all  fine  wines  and  mneh 
admired ;  three  of  these  were  selected  on  the^first 
trial. 

16, 17.  CkUawba,  were  not  so  highly  admired,  be- 
ing in  competition  with  23  and  7,  the  latter  receiv- 
ing the  nnanimonsvote. 

18.  Catateba,  very  high  flavor  and  aroma,  bat 
retaining  so  much  of  its  sngar  unchanged,  that  it 
was  almost  suspected  of  having  an  artificial  addi- 
tion. 

20.  Catawba,  very  delicate  and  strong,  but  yielded 
to  14  and  13  in  the  same  class. 


« 

cc 


These  wines  were 
not  admired  by  the 
committee,  though 
possessing  excellent 
properties;    to   the 


31.  Cktawbat  very  delicate  but  considered  weak  ; 
selected  with  15  and  34,  leaving  18. 
22.  Caiaufba,    Not  selected. 

33.  Catatobat  good  strength.  (20  to  33  all  fine 
and  clear.) 

34.  Caiauiba,  not  dear  and  set  aside  as  poor. 

85«  Cotoio&a,  delicate  and  fine,  but  weak ;  selected 
on  the  first  trial  with  30,  37,  and  12. 

26.  Caiawbaj  selected  with  6,  from  27  and  35. 

87.  Catawba,  much  admired,  but  not  selected. 
1^38.  Uerbemint,  much  admired,  a  white  wine,  but 
not  considered  equal  to  some  Catawbas. 

89.  Catawba,  fine  and  full  strength,  selected  with 
38  against  33  and  44,  but  on  seoond  trial  falling  be* 
hind  30  and  38,  along  with  13, 14  and  31,  the  rest 
of  tlie  class. 

30.  Catawba,  stood  the  test  throughout  and  came 
ever  first 

31.  Catawba,  very  much  admired  and  preferred 
to  28,  33, 36  and  47,  that  were  grouped  with  it  in 
the  last  class. 

33  Catawba,  fine,  bat  fell  behind  39  and  38  on 
the  first  trial. 

33.  Catawbof  admired,  good  color  and  body,  bat 
not  selected. 

34,35.  Catawba,  fine  and  strong,  good  flavor; 
34  was  set  out  with  15  and  31  on  first  trial,  each 
of  the  three  receiving  two  votes,  bat  with  35  and 
36,  it  yielded  to  7  and  37  on  second  trial. 

36,  37.  Catawba,  much  admired  for  color,  body, 
flavor  and  aroma,  the  latter,  stood  the  test  on  the 
fint  trial,  but  yielded  the  palm  with  38,  only  on 
the  the  third  and  last  tasting. 

36.  Catawba,  constantly  selected  till  the  last  trial. 

39,  40.  Cape,  not  in  competition,  being  old  wines. 

41,  42,  43,  44.  Catawba,  These  delicate  wines 
were  supposed  to  lack  body,  at  least  they  were  not 
selected  on  the  first  trial. 

45.  Catawba,  not  very  strong,  fine,  but  not  so 
high  in  aroma,  yielded  with  48  to  46  and  9. 

46.  Catawba,  very  much  admired  on  every  trial. 

47.  48.  Catawba,  not  selected, 

49, 50.  OUawba,  very  fine,  bat  not  in  compe* 
Ution,  being  old  wines. 

Appended  hereto  will  be  found  a  serial 
list  of  all  the  specimens  of  wine  received, 
with  the  names  of  the  competitors  and  their 
answers  to  the  several  questions  directed  to 
be  propounded.  To  this  the  Secretary  has 
since  appended  the  specific  gravity  of  each 
sample  carefully  observed,  at  or  near  the 
standard  temperature  (60^  Fahr.),  with  the 
wine  scale  of  the  society,  but  these  weights 
were  unknown  to  the  committee  up  to  the 
time  of  making  this  report. 

John  P.  Foots, 
Julius  Brace, 

8.    ROBXRT, 

Gao.  Graham, 
L*  RiHruss. 
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RECORD  OF  WnVBS— SPRING  SHOW,  1851, 


Namei. 

• 

o 

Question  A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

£. 

J- 

F.  Schneicke . . 

1 

Herbemont 

pure 

cask. 

free 

small  cask 

560 

^H 

11 

2 

Ohio 

cc 

cc 

cc 

tt 

60O 

6 

« 

3 

Minor'a  Seedling 

cc 

sugar 

tt 

590 

24* 

« 

4 

Lenoir 

pure 

cc 

free 

cc 

6OO 

2 

i< 

5 

Herbemont 

cc 

tt 

tt 

cc 

6O0 

5^^ 

(f 

6  Catawba 

cc 

tt 

tt 

large  cask 

620  7>2 

K 

7 

<i 

pure 

cask 

free 

cc 

6U0 

^l4 

it 

8 

Ohio 

cc 

cc 

CI 

small  cask 

6O0  0." 

Mrs.  Haller.... 

9 

Catawba 

cc 

cc 

cc 

60°  6 

M.  McWilliams 

10 

i< 

pnre 

cask 

free 

70  gals.  3-18 

6O05 

T.  W.  Jonea. . . 

11 

« 

cc 

cc 

c« 

47  gals.  3-26 

6O0  7» 

G.Sleatb 

12 

CI 

C( 

'C 

cc 

300  gals.  3-18 

6O0 

4>i 

If 

13 

CI 

tt 

tt 

c< 

cc 

6O0 

6 

<( 

14 

CI 

tt 

tt 

cc 

cc 

6O0 

4^ 

« 

15 

IC 

tt 

tt 

cc 

cc 

6O0 

J.  W.  Gftzlay . . 

16 

i€ 

tt 

tt 

6OO 

^}i 

" 

17 

u 

ti 

tt 

W.Neff. 

18 

tl 

pnre 

cask,  syphon 

purely 

65  gals.  3-21 

6O0 

14« 

T.  H.  Yeatman 

20 

tt 

cc 

cask 

free 

120  gals.  3-21 

630  7 

f« 

21 

CI 

tt 

«c 

tt 

800  gals.  3-21 

620  11^ 

i< 

22 

cc 

tt 

cc 

tt 

cc 

6O05 

i< 

23 

CI 

ft 

«c 

<c 

120  gals.  32-1 

6OO6 

II 

24 

11 

tt 

bottle 

cc 

^p 

60O3J^ 

<« 

25 

IC 

€t 

cask 

cc 

800  gals.  3-21 

6OO    Jl 

(• 

26 

cc 

It 

tt 

cc 

cc 

6O05 

8.  Rintz 

27 

cc 

quite  pnre 

tt 

cc 

8U0  gals.  3-22 

6OO  5 

« 

28 

Herbemont 

IC 

tt 

tt 

22  gals.  3-22 

60° 

43^ 

John  E.  Mottier 

29 

Catawba 

pure 

tt 

tt 

700  gals.  3-10 
80  gals. 

59«  7r 

« 

30 

CI 

cc 

tt 

It 

6O0  71^ 

R.  Bachanan . . 

31 

cc 

cc 

*'      ayphon 

tt 

400  ga  s.  3-10 

620  S}4 

(( 

32 

"       atemmed 

cc 

cc             tt 

tt 

cc 

62o;6 

H>  r.  Sedam . . . 

33 

cc 

cc 

tt 

tt 

130  gals.  3-27 
168  gals. 

6OO 

514 

DaYid  Roaa.... 

34 

<c 

tt 

IC             tt 

«< 

610  8' " 

(C 

35 

cc 

tt 

It          tt 

cc 

cc 

570  7t 

6.  S.  Jackeon.. 

36 

**)    atemmed, 
"5    very  ripe 

t* 

«      4  gal. 

cc 

15g.in40g.ck 

6O07 

•f 

37 

tt 

" 

cc 

35g.in40g.ck 
400  gals  3-10 

6O0I7 

R.  Bachanan . . 

38 

cc 

tt 

IC 

cc 

640  5 

G.Sleatb 

39 

Cape)      not  in 
**    \  competit'n 

2  oz.  sugar 

tt 

%M 

6407^ 

« 

40 

cape  brandy 

tt 

640  7  W 

Corneau  &  Son 

41 

Catawba 

pure 

tt 

none 

250  gals.  3-26 

5903 

If 

42 

cc 

IC 

tt 

cc 

** 

cc 

5904 

« 

43 

cc 

cc 

tt 

cc 

cc 

590  4 

(( 

44 

cc 

cc 

tt 

cc 

cc 

5904^ 
6I0  4Q 

C.  S.  Felter 

45 

«*  not  v'ry  ripe 

20  lbs.  to  45  gals. 

tt 

swUened 

45  gals.  3-10 

D.  Z.  Sedam. . . 

46 

cc 

pure 

tt 

free 

80  gals.  3-28 

6O05- 

F.Ballard 

47 

«*        late 

tt 

60  gals.  3-29 

6OO 

1» 

« 

48 

cc 

tt 

tt 

610 

K* 

P.  Bof^en 

49 

«>       not  in 
**>  competit'n 

^  ^ 

i< 

50 

*  The  weight  marked  thus  represent  the  specific  gravity  as  heavier  than  water,  owing  to  the  amount 
of  unchanged  sugar  they  contain. 


Chinmie  Oardenliig. 

The  British  Consul,  at  Ningpo,  found  him- 
self extremely  incommoded  by  the  smells  from 
two  jars  in  the  vicinity  of  the  residence  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  mandarin  of  the  district. 
Upon  expressing  bis  desire  to  haye  tbem 


removed,  be  found  that  it  could  only  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  many  dollars,  for  that  cer- 
tain parties,  through  several  generations,  had 
purchased  the  right  of  having  all  the  house- 
slops,  etc^  emptied  into  these  jars,  for  use 
upon  their  grounds. 
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Dr.  Wardwi — 

Dear  Sir : — The  December  number  of  tbe 
Hortioultural  Review,  made  its  debut  at  Mt. 
Airy  during  my  absence  in  Columbus  last 
winter.  I  was  taken  sick  there,  and  after 
six  weeks  confinement,  brought  home  upon  a 
bed,  and  continued  unable  to  sit  up  until  the 
middle  of  March. 

Your  compliments  were  read  to  me  as  I 
lay  upon  my  pillow,  in  doubt  whether  I  should 
ever  be  able  to  use  my  pen.  Thanks,  sir, 
for  the  compliment.  But  it  makes  my  head 
swim  to  hear  even  a  suggestion  that  I  am 
''well  informed  on  the  subject  of  horticul- 
ture." Bless  you!  I  have  just  sent  John 
for  the  dictionary  to  see  what  the  word  really 
does  mean. 

Horticulture,  says  Webster,  "The  art  of 
making  gardens,"  alas!  for  my  information. 

My  young  days  were  spent  upon  a  farm, 
but  I  do  not  now  remember  even*  so  much  as 
weeding  out  an  onion  bed.  The  men  folks 
took  charge  of  the  great  garden  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  field.  All  I  had-  to  do  with  it, 
was  to  gather  the  vegetables  when  ripe,  for 
my  mother  to  cook  for  the  table.  In  the 
way  of  flowers,  I  used  sometimes  to  drop  a 
few  seeds  of  the  Pretty-by-night,  Bachelors'- 
button,  Touch-me-not,  and  Poppy,  here  and 
there,  though  they  never  gave  me  much  re- 
ward for  my  pains. 

But  no  amateur  gardener  ever  gloated  over 
his  parterre  of  rare  exotics,  with  more  ex- 
quisite pleasure,  than  I  did  over  the  banks 
of  blue  violets,  adder's  tongues,  for-get-me- 
notSfSnd  wake-robins,  that  sprinkled  hill  and 
valley  around  my  home.  I  would  risk  my 
neck  among  the  rooks  and  precipices,  to  clutch 
a  jack-in-the-pulpit,  or  a  wild  columbine,  and 
many  a  time  have  I  torn  my  clothes  and  skin 
too,  climbing  the  tall  poplar  to  bring  down  its 
tulip  blossoms. 


My  little  play  house  stood  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  log  school  house  in  the  wild  woods, 
where  "  I  got  my  larnin' " — that  is,  learned 
to  read  and  spell,  braid  straw  hats,  and  piece 
nine  patch.  That  play  house,  built  of  long 
poles  tied  together  with  paw-paw  bark,  sel- 
dom went  unadorned,  with  its  rich  carpet  of 
velvety  moss,  or  its  bright  bouquet  of  wild 
flowers. 

No  fashionable  belle  ever  received  her  calls 
with  more  "put  on  airs,'*  or  flirted  her  fan, 
made  of  ivory,  feathers,  and  gold,  with  more 
pride  than  I  mine — made  of  paw-paw  leaves, 
pinned  together  with  thorns,  and  bordered 
round  the  edge  with  stars  of  the  wild  crimson 
pink. 

After  my  days  of  childhood,  I  remember 
but  one  feat,  leaning  toward  Horticulture,  of 
my  doing  worth  mentioning.  I  set  a  com- 
mon hundred-leaved  rose  under  the  window, 
and  trained  it  to  the  house  top,  two  stories  or 
more ;  oh  I  it  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  in  the 
time  of  roses — with  its  upstretching  wreaths 
of  deep  tinted  blossoms — almost  as  large 
again  as  those  that  vegetated  near  the  earth. 

I  married  at  twenty,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  thereafter,  found  my  care 
and  time  pretty  much  engrossed  by  a  delicate 
little  house  plant,  that  had  been  placed  in 
my  hands. 

I  lived  in  a  village,  and  had  but  little 
chance  for  a  garden ;  and  for  sixteen  years,  I 
attended  almost  solely  to  my  house  plants, 
which  increased  to  eight  in  number.  I  have 
my  reward — they  have  all  lived — some  of 
them  have  reached  an  altitude  of  six  feet, 
are  strong  and  vigorous,  and  will  soon  do  to 
set  out  to  battle  the  winds  of  life  on  their 
own  hook. 

Five  years  ago  we  purchased  a  tohole  acre- 
of  ground,  a  hUl  side  adjoining  the  village,, 
and  removed  ourselves  thereupon  with  M 
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0peed;  and  now  I  look  down  npon  a  grassy 
slope,  spotted  with  dandelions,  and  shaded 
with  locost,  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees. 
The  wild  crab  and  thorn  apple  regale  me  with 
their  delicious  fragrance.  Evergreens  cheer 
me  with  perpetual  verdure,  and  grape  vines 
all  about,  promise  luxury  hereafter.  Currants 
and  gooseberries  fill  up  the  slope,  and  black- 
berries are  permitted  to  grow  in  the  waste 
places.  A  wild  multiflora  creeps  to  the  eaves, 
at  each  end  of  the  house,  nodding  proudly  at 
an  evergreen  and  monthly  honeysuckle,  which 
unite  harmonious  over  the  porch,  and  they  in 
their  turn  wave  their  branches  familiarly  to 
their  friend  the  Irish  ivy,  that  creeps  up  the 
wall, — ^and  to  the  wild  Bitter-sweet  that  is 
clinging  to  the  locust,  and  striving  to  rise  in 
the  world.  A  Mississippi  Creeper  coils  lov- 
ingly round  the  clothes  line  post,  and  shelters 
in  a  most  kindly  way,  the  house  of  the  blue 
bird  upon  the  top. 

There  is  a  purple  noisette  that  acts  a  little 
selfishly,  and  is  disposed  to  take  more  of  the 
summer  house  to  itself  than  belongs  to  it,  and 
must  be  taken  in  hands,  or  a  fine  Catawba 
grape  vine  will  feel  its  rights  infringed  upon. 

The  White,  Cinnamon,  Damask,  Crimson 
Provins,  and  Cabbage  Eoses,  behave  very  well, 
and  take  care  of  themselves, — ^though  I  do 
suppose  they  would  be  grateful  for  more  at- 
tention, and  return  me  thanks  by  a  richer 
harvest  of  flowers. 

But  their  mistress,  like  othor  mistresses, 
has  her  favorites,  and  a  little  border  or  two 
of  lUlle  things,  claims  most  of  the  time  she 
has  to  spare  from  more  imperative  duties. 

The  loves  of  my  childhood,  come  back  to 
me  in  my  old  age.  Ah,  how  I  *70uld  love  to 
pick  you  a  bouquet  of  wUd  flowers  from  my 
l>order  this  day.  I  might,  just  to  make  up 
tthe  variety,  put  a  daffy,  hyacinth,  crocus, 
johnquill,  polyanthus,  and  iris  into  the  con- 
fer, and  if  I  should  wait  a  week  or  so, 
J  might  enrich  it  with  lilacs,  snowballs,  and 


peonies — and  any  amount  of  old  fashioned 
tulips.  But  after  all,  I  shall  be  afraid  to 
present  it,  lest  you,  who  live  among  all  the 
luxuries  and  refinements,  the  richness  and 
beauty  found  in  a  great  city,  might  think  my 
offering  not  worth  the  taking.  But  if  some 
bitter,  biting  April  or  May  frost  does  not 
blight  my  hopes,  I  shall  be  able  to  furnish 
you  with  a  few  choice  roses  from  shrubs  sent 
me  last  year  by  a  friend  from  your  city,  se- 
lected from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Jaekson.  A 
Souvenir  Malmaison,  Jacksonia,  Purple  crown, 
Compte  d'Eu  Alba,  La  Beioe,  Dr.  MaijoliOy 
etc., — all  of  which  I  am  told  would  bear  our 
winter.  But  most  of  them  took  the  liberty 
of  dying  down  to  the  root,  even  among  the 
genial  wannth  of  the  past  season,  but  are 
sprouting  up  vigorously  again,  and  I  trust 
will  bloom  in  due  time. 

No,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  not  informed  in  hor- 
ticulture, but  I  do  earnestly  wish  to  be;  and 
this  wish  makes  me  dare  to  address  you,  in 
the  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  through  you  to 
gain  the  knowledge  I  need. 

I  love  flowers,  and  have  strewn  them  about 
me  in  wild  confusion;  and  their  beauty  and 
fragrance  give  a  rich  seat  to  many  a  passing 
hour. 

To  cheer  and  bxi^ten  this  ivorld  of  oim, 
God  gare  us  in  wisdom,  the  birds  and  flowers. 
And  cold  is  the  heart  that  can  sigh  in  ffloom. 
While  a  bird  can  sing,  or  a  flower  can  Uoom 

Yours,  truly, 

Francis  D.  Oagk 
McConnellsville,  April  2. 

DsAB  Ladt  Fbunds — ^Tou  who  wish  weD 
for  the  success  of  this  work,  have  read  the 
preceding  article,  I  am  sure,  were  it  only  for 
sex*s  sake.  Allow  our  readers  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  others  who  will  take 
sufficient  interest  in  my  prosperity  to  aid  me 
in  rendering  these  pages  attractive.  Send  in 
your  pleasant  effusions,  to  add  variety  to  the 
matter  of  fact  practical  details  of  the  gar* 
doner,  received  from  the  old 
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FRUIT    IN    CBLLAR8. 


An  artide,  under  this  caption,'*'  appeared 
in  the  January  Review;  and  the  author 
seems  to  think  that  free  yentilation  is  abso- 
Intelj  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  (ga- 
thered) apples.  But  "doctors  differ;"  and  I 
will  give  you  my  experience  and  practice — 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  mode  recom- 
mended by  the  ''Albany  Cultivator." 

We  have  a  cellar,  of  which  the  sides  are 
lined  with  boards,  (for  it  was  originally  an 
ice-house ;)  our  apples  were  put  into  it  early 
in  October,  in  barrels  and  troughs,  and  have 
had  no  air  or  light,  except  what  was  admit- 
ted by  the  door  standing  open  while  a  basket 
full  of  fruit  was  taken  out  for  family  use ; 

*  Webster  does  not  allow  this  me  of  the  word— but 
the  Re^w  does. 


the  apples  are  now  fine  and  plump,  and  crisp 
and  juicy — and  I  am  very  confident  there 
never  was  a  store  of  winter  fruit  that  had 
fewer  decayed  ones  among  them.  Our  Belle- 
flowers  remained  beautiful  until  about  the 
first  of  thb  month ;  and  we  have  now  among 
others,  a  kind  that  I  wbh  I  could  send  you  a 
sample  of — they  are  of  a  melloio  green  color, 
singular  in  having  a  protuberance  on  top,  and 
when  pared  exhale  a  delightful  perfume.  As 
all  our  neighbors  keep  their  apples  in  "well 
ventilated  places,"  and  every  one  is  com- 
plaining of  the  prodigious  decay,  I  thought  I 
would,  though  against  my  principles,  recom- 
mend "darkness  rather  than  light*' — ^for  ap- 
ples. G.  0. 
Woodside.  Ey,  Feb,  28,  1850. 


8TRAWBBRRT    CULTURB. 


BxAs  DoOTOBi — ^Being  but  a  be^nner  in 
the  world,  and  much  inexperienced  in  that 
(to  me)  interesting  art  of  garden  culture, 
(horticulture,)  and  withal  an  entire  stranger, 
I  felt  a  little  diffident  of  addressing  one  oc- 
cupying the  editorial  chair  of  (I  have  no 
doubt)  an  interesting  and  valuable  paper,  de- 
voted to  the  above  named  art. 

That  interesting  little  paper,  **  The  West- 
em  Farmer  and  Gardener,"  or  rather  its 
Editor,  has  the  credit  of  first  calling  my  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  firuits ;  and  since 
its  discontinuance  I  have  been  a  regular 
patron  of  "the  Ohio  Oultivator,"  and  have 
read  some  in  a  few  other  periodicals;  but  my 
knowledge  is  still  so  limited  I  feel  a  desire  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries,  and  add  a  little  more 
to  my  smM  stock, 

I  think  I  should  have  been  ere  this  a 
reader  of  thy  paper  (Western  Horticultural 
Review)  could  I,  under  the  present  critical 
time  with  me  here,  have  persuaded  myself 


that  I  was  fully  able  to  defray  the  subscript* 
tion,  etc. — ^and  besides,  it  was  some  time  be* 
fbre  I  oould  learn  the  terms  —  so  I  have 
settled  down  with  the  resolution  of  being  a 
reader  of  the  next  volume,  if  life  is  spared, 
[and  the  present,  also  ?] 

I  spend  some  of  my  leisure  moments  in 
the  garden,  amongst  my  strawberry  vines  and 
gooseberry  buskes — those  being  the  principal 
garden  fruits  to  which  I  have  turned  my  at- 
tention. I  have  some  or  fifteen  varieties  of 
strawberries,  and  a  number  of  gooseberries 
under  culture,  testing  their  value ;  I  also  have 
a  number  of  seedlings  of  each,  of  my  own 
growing,  which  I  am  desirous  of  proving. 

The  many  new  seedling  strawberries 
brought  into  notice,  render  it  next  to  impos* 
sible  to  enumerate  them,  let  alone  cultivate 
them.  From  the  little  sketches  of  informa- 
tion I  have  obtained,  I  find  that  Hovey's 
seedling  originated  about  the  year  1884,  with 
C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Boston ;  but  from  whence  he 
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obtained  the  seed  that  produced  it,  I  have 
never  learned — whether  from  a  cross  between 
two  varieties  or  not.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  is 
a  splendid  berrj :  If  I  mistake  not,  Nicholas 
Longworth  says  it  has  no  equal,  particularly 
for  size ;  which  conflicts  a  little  with  J.  Burr's 
statement — if  not  with  Dr.  Brinkle's — not 
that  /  would  prefer  their  opinion  to  his.  I 
have  looked  on  with  some  amusement  at  the 
** controversy'^  between  him  and  the  Eastern 
Pomologists — not  doubting  a  bit  but  that  he 
could  take  care  of  himself,  on  "strawberri^^ 
and  '*grape" 

Hovey  &  Go.  have  since  originated  some 
other  seedlings,  among  which  the  "Boston 
Pine  is  said  to  be  excellent.  Some  author," 
(perhaps  H.  W.  Beecher,)  informs  us,  that 
Hovey  said,  no  one  ever  raised  a  seedling  of 
any  value  by  planting  the  seed  of  his  "  Great 
Seedling,"  and  then  refers  to  Dr.  Briockl^'s 
seedlings,  some  of  the  best  of  which  were  from 
Hovey^B ;  and  we  have  an  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary nearer  home.  The  mother  of  J.  Burr's 
best  seedlings  was  Hovey's;  and  no  doubt 
many  other  persons  have  originated  very  goo'd 
seedlings,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  from 
the  same  fruits.  It  is  the  parent  of  many 
seedlings  I  am  experimenting  with. 

The  Gushing  is  recommended  as  the 
strawberry  to  take  the  premium  offered  by 
Longworth.  One  with  perfect  anthers,  bear- 
ing a  full  crop  as  large  as  Hovey's  seedlings, 
the  Black  Prince^  (whether  it  is  a  seedling 
of  Dr.  Brinckl^  I  can  not  say,;  is  said  to  be 
fine  also.  I  have  four  of  Burr's-  best  seed- 
lings, (procured  last  spring,)  which,  if  they 
provo  nearly  equal  to  what  is  said  of  them, 
will  excel  Hovey's — in  flavor,  at  least.  Of 
the  latter  variety  I  agree,  that  it  is  "large 
and  showy,  but  not  high  flavored."  I  learn 
from  G.  M.,  of  Riohmond,  la.,  that  N.  Long- 
worth  has  raised  some  splendid  seedlings, 
surpassing  Hovey's ;  but  this  is  all  I  know 
of  them:  —  are  they  better  than  Carter's, 


MoAvoy's,  or  Schneicke's,  noticed  by  the 
fruit  committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticnl* 
tural  Society  last  summer  t  Are  any  of 
those  newer  varieties  equal  or  superior  to 
Burr's  New  Pine,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
best  American  strawberry  grown  7  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood,  from  the  query,  that 
I  think  OUT  fruits  are  good  enough ! — that  it 
is  needless  for  amateur  fruit  culturists  to 
spend  their  time  in  endeavoring  to  originate 
better  fruits,  etc.!  Nay — what  would  our 
fruits  have  been,  even  at  the  present  day,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  indefatigable  labors  of 
Van  Mens.  Knight,  and  a  host  of  other  kin- 
dred spirits  of  more  recent  date ;  these  men 
are  truly  public  benefactors. 

I  am  for  improvement,  "upward  and  on- 
ward " — not  quite  willing  to  settle  down  in 
the  oonelusion,  *Hhat  we  think  the  same 
thoughts  our  fathers  have  thought,  and  do 
the  same  deeds  our  fathers  have  done; "  not 
but  that  many  of  them  have  done  many  good 
and  notable  ones.  But  if  we  can  procure  a 
better  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  cberry,  grape, 
etc.,  why  not  be  up  and  doing? 

I  was  much  perplexed  to  get  the  seeds  of 
the  strawberry  to  vegetate,  in  my  first  com* 
mencement — ^being  led  to  follow,  as  I  thought, 
Dr.  BrinckU^s  directions :  he  says — "  having 
many  kinds  from  seed  planted  last  summer^ 
after  strawberries  were  ripe;**  so  I  went  to 
work  —  pressed  the  seed  from  the  berry, 
washed  them,  scalded  them,  planted  in  the 
open  border,  in  covered  hot-beds,  etc ,  and 
but  few  ever  vegetated ;  yet  I  was  puzzled 
when  I  saw  many  coming  from  seed  in  the 
beds  from  berries  which  had  escaped  gather- 
ing :  so  what  was  the  matter  ?  I  could  find 
no  author  that  told  how  to  plant  the  seed. 

I  wrote  to  J.  Burr  on  the  subject,  and  he 
informed  me  he  "  preferred  fall  sowing,  on 
well-prepared  ground ;"  and  from  my  little 
experience  in  this  way,  I  think  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  it ;  the  seed  should  be  sowed 
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in  soil  that  will  not  bake  hard  during  the 
winter.* 

The  idea  that  (strawberries)  varieties 
change  their  character  so  as  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  class  to  another,  so  generally 
believed  by  those  who  have  not  studied  fully 
their  character  or  cultivated  them  to  any 
great  extent,  is  founded  in  error.  I  think  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  "they  continue  their 
original  distinction  in  the  runners,  and  re- 
main the  same  under  all  circumstances  of 
cultivation."  True,  there  are  several  stami- 
nate  kinds,  which  throw  out  flowers,  (particu- 
larly some  of  the  first,)  which  are  defective 
in  stamens;  hence  the  name  "hermaphro- 
dite"  applied  to  such  as  have  both  stamens 
and  pistils  fully  developed  in  their  flowers. 

I  have  a  variety  which  I  procured  of  W. 
J.  Thomas,  of  Troy,  for  the  Cincinnati  Hud- 

*  My  seedling  grapes  got  through  the  winter  very 
well — some  of  them  grew  three  feet  in  hight,  from  the 
seed,  last  year. 


son,  which  proves  to  be  something  else — the 
berries  are  round  or  obovate,  with  a  short 
neck,  on  short  tresses,  very  prolific,  leaves 
much  plaited,  rather  small  pointed,  on  short 
foot  stalks,  very  pubescent;  it  is  pistilate, 
and  the  fruit  is  quite  acid, 

I  fully  believe  that  climate  and  soil  will  or 
do  have,  a  tendency  to  change  the  quality  of 
fruits ;  hence  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  ''strawberry  controversy,*^  and  the  diffi- 
culty with  us  of  cultivating  the  English 
gooseberry. 

Perhaps  I  have  had  enough  of  small  talk, 
at  one  time,  for  a  stranger ^  and  might  as  well 
wind  it  up — as  I  have  been  tedious  beyond 
my  expectation  when  I  began.  Success,  I 
say,  to  the  "  Western  Horticultural  Review;'* 
our  rich  western  soil  demands  a  western  paper. 
I  am  respectfully, 

L.  8.  MoTB, 

J^ear  West  Milton,  O,  4th  Mo.lb,  1851. 
Db.  J.  A.  Wardeb,  Cincinnati. 
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First. — Communicate  with  each  other  as 
much  as  possible,  and  arrange  your  days  of 
show  so  as  not  to  have  two  exhibitions  oc* 
curring  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

Second, — The  instant  ^ou  fix  the  days, 
communicate  with  other  societies,  and  pub- 
lish, that  you  may  avoid  interfering  with  one 
another. 

Third,  —  In  drawing  up  your  schedule, 
make  as  few  classes  as  you  can,  and  give  as 
many  prizes  as  you  can  in  each  class. 

Fourth. — Give  no  prizes  for  separate  sub- 
jeets  that  are  not  really  showy.  If  you  do, 
a  large  amount  may  be  expended  without 
much  aiding  the  general  effect. 

Fifth  — Allow  no  persons  to  show  in  two 
classes  of  the  same  nature,  nor  to  show  two 
collections  or  stands  in  the  same  class. 

Sixth. — ^Remember  that  local  judges,  how- 
ever honest  and  able,  never  give  satisfaction 


to  their  neighbors,  nor  to  distant  exhibitors. 
Get  able  and  independent  men  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

Seventh. — Have  paid  judges  if  possible, 
whose  practised  eye  enables  them  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  skill  of  a  gardener,  as  well  as  to 
the  novelty  of  a  subject. 

Eighth. — Always  limit  the  number  of  each 
genus  in  collections,  as  ''not  more  than  four 
of  one  genus"  in  large  ones — "not  more  than 
two  in  twelves" — and  only  "one  in  sixes."  * 

Ninth. — Publish  no  rules  without  great 
consideration ;  but,  once  adopted,  never  de- 
part from  them,  for  it  destroys  confidence, 
and  weakens  your  influence. 

TenM.— Never  limit  the  number  of  prizes 
for  miscellaneous  productions,  nor  for  speci- 
men plants ;  mention  the  highest  and  lowest 

•  Cofuider  whether  the  sizes  of  planU,  or  ot  least  of 
the  pots  they  are  in,  can  not  be  limited. 
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amounts,  and  let  the  judges  award  acooriing 
to  merit. 

EleveiUh. — Always  pay  the  prizes  on  the 
day  of  show,  and  provide  a  place  of  meeting 
for  the  exhibitors  and  frienas  to  dine,  at  as 
low  a  price  as  possible,  instead  of  rambling 
to  different  places. 

Twelfth, — Arrange  every  thing  that  com- 
petes in  separate  places,  by  keeping  the 
classes  distinct.  Specimens  and  miscella- 
neons  subjects,  which  do  not  compete,  but 
stand  on  their  individual  merits,  are  the  only 
things  that  may  be  straggling  about. 

Thirtttnth. — Kemember  that  example  is 
every  thing.  Be  not  content  with  the  pub- 
licity given  by  circulars ;  advertise  the  ob- 
jects the  instant  you  fix  the  days;  the  money 
you  spend  in  advertising  does  more  good,  by 
showing  the  world  what  yon  are  doing,  than 
twice  the  amount  given  in  prizes.  A  string 
of  announcement  of  shows  in  a  garden  news- 
paper, gives  spirit  to  the  lovers  of  gardening, 
and  if  it  does  not  bring  you  a  shower  nor  a 
visitor,  it  does  much  good  as  an  example,  and 
sets  other  people  at  work  to  produce  horti- 
cultural shows.  G.  GUSNNT. 

Garden  Almanac. 


THB   CLOTB  TRBB. 

(^Broussonelia  papyrifera.) 

Thk  Cloth  Tree  is  pre-eminently  nsefii], 
and  here  [at  Pitoairn  s  Island,]  as  in  all 
places  in  the  South  Seas,  where  it  grows^ 
it  supplies  the  natives  with  clothing. 

The  manner  in  which  the  cloth  is  maoQ- 
factured  has  been  frequently  described,  and 
needs  no  repetition.  There  is,  however,  a 
fashion  in  the  beater,  some  preferring  a  broad, 
others  a  very  closely  ribbed  carment;  for 
which  purpose  they  have  several  of  these  in- 
struments, with  large  and  small  grooves.  If 
the  cloth  is  required  to  be  brown,  the  inner 
bark,  of  which  the  cloth  is  made,  is  wrapped 
in  banana  leaves  [Musa  sapientium]  ana  put 
aside  for  about  four  days;  it  is  then  beaten 
into  a  thick  doughy  substance,  and  again  left 
till  fermentation  is  about  to  take  place,  when 
it  is  taken  out  and  finally  beaten  into  a  gmr* 
ment,  both  lengthwise  and  across.  The  color 
thus  produced  is  of  a  deep  reddish  brown 
hue. 

The  pieces  are  generally  sufficiently  large 
to  wrap  around  the  whole  body,  but  tfaej 
are  sometimes  divided. 

Beeches  Narrative, 


OUR    WILD    FLOWBR 


Mb.  Editob:  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  opinion,  that  our  wild  flowers  are  too 
much  neglected.  In  the  hope  that  some  of 
your  readers  may  be  induced  to  give  them  a 
higher  place  in  their  esteem,  I  have  selected 
for  publication  the  following  remarks  on  a 
few  of  their  number,  if  you  think  them  worth 
a  place  in  your  valuable  Review^ 

As  many  of  the  gayest  garden  flowers  have 
no  fragrance,  and  therefore  we  love  them  less 
than  others,  more  humble  and  retiring,  so, 
many  of  the  native  plants  of  our  forests,  and 
pastures,  have  the  most  useful  medical  pro- 
perties ;  and  if  we  were  fully  sensible  of  their 
value,  we  should  prize  them  more  than  the 
brightest  blossoms  of  the  garden  walk. 

You  have  seen  the  meadows  sprinkled  with 
the  little  butter-cup  in  early  spring;  many 


pastures  then  appear  almost  of  a  golden  yel- 
low with  their  eountless  flowers.  They  be- 
long to  the  family  of  the  ranunculus,  a  pretty 
garden  flower.  The  species  most  common 
with  us  is  the  bulbous-rooted.  The  root  is 
somewhat  like  a  small  onion,  while  another 
species  has  a  fibrous  root.  The  bulbona* 
rooted  plant  may  always  be  distinguished,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  bent  downward 
toward  the  flower-stalk.  They  grow  together 
in  one  field,  and  bear  the  common  name  of 
butter-cup,  given  to  them  on  aoconnt  of  the 
color  and  shape  of  their  flower. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  persons, 
that  the  fine  yellow  color  of  butter  made 
from  the  early  grass,  is  caused  by  the  cows 
feeding  on  these  flowers.  But  this  is  not  so, 
as  the  cows  do  not  eat  butter- cups,  but  care* 
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fnlly  avoid  them.  Their  taste  is  bitter,  hot 
and  biting,  which  is  a  wise  proyision  of  Pro* 
vidence,  aa  all  of  them  are  more  or  lesa  poi- 
soaoQS.  The  flower,  leaves,  etem  and  roots, 
all  partake  of  this  iojurioos  qnaHtj,  the  biil- 
booB-rooted  less  than  the  fibrous.  [?]  Bnt 
Uiongh  children  so  fireqaentlj  gather  the 
flowers,  few  accidents  occur,  because  their 
unpleasant  taste  prevents  their  being  eaten. 
Yet  at  the  bottom  of  each  petal  of  the  flower, 
there  is  a  small  cavity  filled  with  pure 
honej.  This  b  found  in  every  variety  of  the 
j&nt,  and  is  marked  by  a  small  scale. 

If  you  take  a  flower  of  the  hutter-oup  and 
pull  off  each  leaf  of  the  calyx,  or  green  outer 
cup,  aud  also  the  petals,  or  leaves  of  the 
flower,  one  by  one^  the  little  parts  called  the 
stamens  are  left  behind.  They  are  seated 
on  the  receptacle  or  end  of  the  stem,  on 
which  the  seed-vessels,  or  fruit,  are  placed. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  with  the  rose,  for 
in  pulling  off  the  leaves  both  those  of  the 
calyx  and  the  petals,  one  by  one,  few  if  any 
of  the  stamens  would  be  left  behind;  for  in 
the  rose  and  the  apple  blossom,  they  are 
seated  on  the  calyx,  and  are  therefore  re- 
moved with  it.  Such  plants  are  never  poi- 
sonous. 

This  is  a  simple  fiict,  but  one  that  is  im- 
portant. The  stamens  remaining  after  the 
ealyx  is  removed,  show,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, that  the  plant  is  poisonous;  when 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  we  know  that  the 
firuit,  when  ripe,  will  be  harmless,  probably 
more  than  this,  really  pleasant  to  us.  Thus 
Ood,  in  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  has  given 
us  a  sign,  as  it  were,  which  may  be  a  caution 
to  us  in  the  poisonous  plants,  or  an  invitation 
to  partake  of  his  bounty  in  the  good  things 
which  he  has  set  before  us. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  wild 
flowers  we' find  in  our  walks  in  the  spring,  is 
the  Oolumbine,  with  its  horned  nectaries, 
trailing  over  the  rude  rocks  and  banging  in 


rich  clusters  from  their  rough  sides.  Plants 
with  nectaries  of  this  description  are  often 
poisonous. 

The  early  Honey-suckle  we  find,  too;  this 
belongs  to  a  numerous  family,  flowering  in 
almost  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  berry 
of  the  honey-suckle  has  a  nauseous,  un« 
pleasant  taste,  but  this  is  relished  by  some 
of  the  birds.  It  also  furnishes  food  for  the 
caterpillar,  of  a  very  pretty,  small  moth 
called  the  twenty-plume,  with  wings  which, 
instead  of  being  in  one  piece,  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  feathers,  like  those  of  a 
bird.  This  moth  is  worth  looking  for,  and 
may  often  be  seen  reposing  with  its  pretty 
wings  spread  out  on  the  glass  of  our  win- 
dows. 

The  white  pond  Lily  is  a  splendid  Ameri- 
can flower,  often  seen  ornamentiDg  the  sur- 
face of  some  of  our  smaller  lakes.  Its  petals 
are  very  large,  and  its  fragrance  delicious. 
From  its  beauty  and  elegance  it  has  been 
called  the  swan  of  the  waters.  The  flower 
closes  at  evening,  and  sinks  below  the  water ; 
its  blossoms  open  again  with  the  return  of 
day,  and  rise  to  their  place  upon  the  surface. 

Quite  a  contrast  to  the  elegant  Lily,  is  the 
bright  little  flower  of  the  Houstonia,  or  as 
it  is  called  in  the  country,  Innocence.  Its 
star-shaped  blossoms  appear  in  the  grassy 
fields  and  meadows,  their  color  vaiying  from 
sky-blue  to  a  pure  white.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  loveliest  blossoms  of  spring,  and 
is  peculiarly  a  native  American  flower,  scarce- 
ly known  out  of  our  own  country. 

The  more  delicate  of  the  wild  flowers  dis- 
appear as  the  season  advances,  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun's  rays  increase  upon  us ;  but  some 
of  them  only  give  place  to  others  of  different 
species  and  brighter  coloring. 

The  pride  of  our  lofty  forests  in  the  early 
spring  is  the  Judas  tree,  called  by  the  In- 
dians red-bud.  While  many  of  the  leaf-buds 
are  just  beginning  to  open  and  others  more 
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fully  expanded,  all  bearing  the  softest  and 
most  delicate  shades  of  green,  this  beautiful 
tree  is  covered  with  a  show  of  glowing 
purple  flowers,  though  none  of  its  leaves 
have  jet  appeared,  and  they  are  not  seen  till 
the  blossoms  begin  to  fade.  The  brilliant 
appearance  of  the  tree  draws  many  insects 
toward  it,  particularly  bumblebees.  But 
alas,  its  beauty  is  all  external,  and  so  the^ 
poor  insects  find  it,  for  hundreds  of  the  bees 
are  said  to  have  been  seen  lying  upon  the 
ground  underneath  its  branches  while  in 
flower.  We  must  never  trust  too  much  to 
the  pleasing  outward  appearance  of  any  ob- 
ject, for  if  we  do  so,  we  shall  often  find  our- 
selves miserably  deceived.  The  name  of  him 
who  proved  so  false  to  his  Divine  master, 
seems  not  improperly  given  to  this  deceptive 
tree.  It  resembles  the  peach  tree  when 
loaded  with  blossoms — but  unlike  the  peach 
tree,  its  flower  is  succeeded  by  no  fruit  that 
is  eatable. 

By  the  side  of  this  show- tree  is  often  seen 
the  Dog- wood,  another  bright  ornament  of 
the  forest,  at  the  same  season.    At  a  little 


distance  it  seems  covered  with  a  profumon  of 
white  roses  without  a  green  leaf,  for  its  lazy 
leaf-buds  have  scarcely  yet  begun  to  unfold. 
Its  large,  pale  flowers  form  a  beautiful  con- 
trast to  the  bright  blossoms  of  the  red-bnd« 
while  both  seem  mingling  with  the  lighter  and 
darker  shades  of  forest  green,  producing  a 
most  delightful  effect. 

But  do  you  tire  of  the  wild  blossoms  of 
the  meadow,  the  lake,  and  the  forest?  If 
you  knew  them  more  perfectly,  yon  would 
not.  Will  not  some  one  take  up  this  sub- 
ject, and  tell  us  more  of  our  wild  flowers,  their 
structure  and^  their  uset  The  knowledge 
will  be  a  treasure  to  us.  A  person  entirely 
ignorant  of  these  subjects,  might  travel  over 
a  whole  country  and  find  no  single  natural 
production  worthy  of  notice,  while  another 
in  a  walk  of  a  few  yards,  will  discover  maoh 
to  interest  and  improve  the  mind. 

A   SUBSCRIBKB. 

Some  of  the  statements  above,  are  not 
vouched  for  by  the  Editor,  though  in  the 
main  true ;  it  may  be  they  have  escaped  his 
notice  when  engaged  in  the  study  of  botany. 


POMOLOGICAL  CONGRESS  REPORTS. 


Observations  on  the  Fruits  of  Morgan  county^ 
Ohio^  lying  on  the  east  and  west  banks  oj 
the  Muskingum  river,  between  thirty-nine 
and  forty  degrees  of  North  latitude.  By 
S.  A.  Barker. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  very 
billy,  and  is  divided  into  river  and  creek  bot- 
toms, hills  and  valleys,  with  a  small  portion 
of  level  up  lands. 

The  soil  is  diversified ;  and  may  be  divided 
into  freestone  and  limestone ;  then  into  grav- 
elly and  sandy  loams,  clay  and  alluvial.  The 
clay  soils  are  red,  blue,  yellow  and  black,  and 
vary  from  those  which  are  almost  pure  alu- 
tnina  to  such  as  are  fully  saturated  with  lime. 
The  loams  all  contain  lime  in  large  propor- 
tions. Such  is  the  diversity,  that  in  many 
fields,  containing  from  ^ve  to  ten  acres,  five 
or  more  well  marked  soils  are  found. 


Situated  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  lower 
part  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  upper  parts  of 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  with  a  milder  cli- 
mate, all  the  fruits  which  grow  there,  in  such 
perfection,  may  be  grown  in  the  same  perfec- 
tion here,  except  pears.  It  is  possible,  in 
time,  with  proper  care  and  cultivation,  these, 
too,  may  rival  those  of  the  section  above 
mentioned,  but,  the  subject  must  be  better 
understood  than  at  present.  The  cultivator 
here  must  learn  that  pear  trees  are  not  to  be 
planted  in  a  rich  soil,  or  near  a  pig  pen,  a 
stableor  a  barnyard,  or  stimulated  into  a 
luxurious  growth  by  any  other  means.  Stim- 
ulating pear  trees  may  do  in  New  York,  or  at 
Cleveland,  but  not  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Currant  is  an  annual  bearer  with  us. 

So  is  the  Gooseberry,  with  but  little  mildew. 

Raspberries  produce  fine  fruit,  when  the 
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shoots  are  not  winter  killed.     The  Fastolf 
bids  fair  to  prove  our  best  market  variety. 

Strawberries. — These  do  well  with  those 
who  understand  their  cultivation.  Hovej's 
Seedling  is  frequently  thrown  out  and  destroy- 
ed during  our  open  winters. 

Cherries  succeed  well  in  dry  light  soils, 
out  the  trees  are  frequently  killed  in  wet  stiff 
soils,  by  late  vernal  frosts,  after  coming  out 
in  leaf.  Young  trees,  too,  are  subject  to  a 
splitting  and  decay  of  the  bark,  on  the  south- 
west side,  which  frequently  destroys  them. 
Thorough  draining,  I  believe,  will  prevent 
these  evils. 

Plums. — Many  choice  varieties  of  this  fruit 
are  being  introduced.  Few,  however,  ever 
ripen.  |In  light,  loose  soils,  the  Curculio 
generally  destroys  all.  If  any  are  spared  by 
this  insect,  they  are  generally  destroyed  by 
a  fungus  which  is  called  "  the  rot."  In  strong, 
wet  clay  soils,  they  sometimes  come  to  per- 
fection, and  several  varieties  have  been  pre- 
sented at  our  fruit  meetings,  measuring  six 
inches  in  circumference. 

Grapes. — The  native  varieties  do  well  when 
properly  cultivated.  Many  have  been  de- 
stroyed the  present  season  by  insects,  said  to 
be  the  grape  Curculio. 

Peaches. — Our  climate  suits  the  peach. 
On  our  rich  bottoms  and  in  protected  situa- 
tions, many  of  the  budded  varieties  are  annual 
bearers,  and  produce  most  delicious  fruit.  If 
the  trees  are  too  much  exposed,  however,  to 
the  sun,  in  autumn,  the  blossom  buds  fre- 
quently become  so  much  swollen,  that  during 
the  winter  they  freeze,  die,  and  drop  off.  A 
full  crop,  on  our  uplands,  is  never  expected 
two  years  in  succession.  The  trees  require  a 
virgin  soil.  Our  green  or  white  skinned  seed- 
ling peaches  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  on 
one  side  by  a  fuogus  like  mildew,  which  causes 
that  side  to  contract  while  the  other  expands ; 
the  peaches  consequently  crack,  and  soon  rot. 
The  Blood  clings,  even  when  budded,  are  very 
liable  to  be  thus  attacked. 

Apples  are  the  great  staple  fruit  of  this 
county  and  State.  On  our  river  and  creek 
bottoms,  and  on  our  limestone  lands,  they  are 
grown  in  great  perfection.  When  it  is  recol- 
lected, that,  in  1820,  this  county  contained 
only  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  that  with  a 
present  population  of  over  80,000,  the  reader 
18  informed  that  more  than  one  half  of  our 
lands  are  yet  in  a  state  of  nature,  he  will 
perceive  that  most  of  our  orchards  are  yet 


young.  When  he  is  informed,  too,  that  at 
the  date  above  mentioned,  the  nurseries  about 
Marietta,  and  the  only  one  near  Zanesville, 
were  permitted  to  run  down,  and  were  not 
succeeded  until  recently  by  other  good  ones ; 
so  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  there  were 
no  nurseries,  of  any  note,  within  a  reasonable 
distance,  or  accessible  to  the  citizens  of  this 
county ;  and  that  even  now,  they  are  under 
the  necessity  of  procuring  trees  from  the  nur- 
series of  Marietta,  Coshocton,  Columbus,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Cleveland,  he  will  understand  the 
reasons  why  most  of  these  orchards  contain 
natural  fruit  only.  Some  of  our  earliest  set- 
tlers planted  orchards  of  grafted  apple  trees, 
and  these  trees  were  of  choice  varieties,  be- 
cause, at  that  time,  no  other  trees  could  be 
procured,  had  their  inclinations  led  them  to  a 
different  selection.  Those  varieties  have  been 
propagated,  and  hence  our  standard  apples 
are,  Summer;  Bracken,  Early  Chandler,  Sum- 
mer Sweets,  Pound  Royal  of  Marietta^  ( Dyer) 
and  Red  Streak;  Autumn;  Rambo,  Holland 
Pippin^  Winter  Russets,  Yellow  Belljiower^ 
Spitzenburghs  oj  Marietta,  Vandti  veres,  {Red, 
Green  and  Yelloto) ;  Red  or  Long  Pearmain, 
Red  Winter  Pennock,  Black  Gilli/lower,  New* 
town  Pippin,  Westfield  Seeknofurthcr,  Rhode 
hland  Greening,  and  Romanite,  To  these, 
many  others  have  been  added,  but  are  not 
much  cultivated. 

The  BRACKEN.-^Found  as  a  seedling  in 
]812,  on  Bracken  Creek,  Bracken  county, 
Kentucky,  by  Mr,  William  PittPutnam,  of 
Belpr^,  Washington  county,  Ohio,  introduced 
into  his  nursery,  and  extensively  disseminated 
thence  by  him,  and  from  other  nurseries  by 
others.  It  is  our  earliest  apple,  ripening  in 
June  and  July — has  been  confounded  with 
Prince's  £arly  Harvest  and  the  White  Jun- 
eating.  The  leaf,  wood,  tree  and  fruit,  in  all 
their  peculiarities,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Prince's  Early  Harvest,  brought  from 
Prince's  Nurseries,  New  York.  It  is  strictly 
a  dessert  fruit,  and  not  very  good  for  the 
kitchen.  Where  each  limb  leaves  its  sup- 
porting stem,  there  is  a  navicular  projection, 
which  is  claimed  as  peculiar  to  both  these 
varieties. 

Early  Chandler. — Brought  from  Pcrofret, 
Conn.,  in  1796.  Good  for  culinary  purposes, 
4th  July,  and  continues  to  ripen  six  weeks. 
Said  to  be  too  acid.  ThdSe  who  make  the 
remark,  have  probably  never  seen  this  variety 
in  perfection,  when  grown  on  a  moist,  rich  soil. 
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Summer  Swxet. — {High  Topped  Sweet^ 
ing,) — This  earliest  of  sweet  apples  can  not 
be  dispensed  with — ^Ponnd  Bojal,  of  Marietta, 
and  Kenriok,  Dyer,  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  Pomme  Royal,  of  Downing,  has  no 
superior  of  its  season,  August  and  September, 
when  grown  on  rich,  moist  land,  and  partially 
shaded.  Grown  on  uplands,  with  a  full  ex- 
posure, it  is  more  acid,  and  not  so  tender. 

Red  Stbeaks. — One  Tariety  of  these  is 
probably  the  Early  Queen  of  Philadelphia. 
A  very  early,  tart,  dessert  fruit 

Autumn  Ramso. — Too  well  known  to  need 
description.  Ours  is  the  Rambo  of  Mr. 
Downing.  The  trees  oyerbear  every  second 
year,  and  generally  break  with  their  burdens. 

Holland  Pippin. — Usually  called  Fall  or 
Golden  Pippin.  Superior  for  cooking  and 
drying,  and  admired  by  many  for  eating,  in 
early  winter.  Those  who  have  them  will  not 
consent  to  dispense  with  them.  All  the  above 
described  are  annual  bearers. 

Wintke  Russet.  —  {Putnam,  Boston  or 
Roxbury  RvateL — Origin,  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut.  For  fifty  years  these  apples, 
when  grown  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mus- 
kingum  and  Ohio  rivers,  have  had  no  success- 
ful rival.  When  grown  on  stiff  clay  lands, 
they  are  frequently  found  too  acid,  and  de- 
ficient in  flavor. 

Yellow  Bellflowb&s.— These,  too,  require 
a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  a  rather  warmer  climate 
than  ours,  to  give  them  that  beautiful  orange 
color,  and  mild  acid  flavor,  which  renders  them 
such  favorites  about  dnciDnati.  With  us, 
they  are  generally  too  acid.  Spitzenbueohs 
of  Marietta — of  little  value. 

Red  and  Lonq  Pbaemain. — This  much 
abused  variety  is,  with  us,  much  admired  by 
many.  It  is  a  superior  cooking  apple,  an 
annual  bearer — but,  bears  more  abundantly 
every  other  year,  and  in  that  year,  too, 
when  other  trees  bear  but  sparingly,  or  not 
at  all.  In  the  language  of  a  German  friend, 
'*  these  trees  bear  when  there  are  no  apples.'' 
In  a  stiff,  wet  soil,  they  are  rather  poor  arti- 
cles, but  the  trees  pay  well  for  manure  placed 
about  the  roots. 

Red  Winter  Pennook. — Admired  by  about 
one  half,  and  condemned  by  the  other  half  of 
this  community.  Subject  to  the  old  "  Bitter 
Rot, '  it  is  seldom  attacked  by  the  new  dis- 
ease bearing  that  tiame.  Its  cooking  quali- 
ties are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other 
apple  of  its  season. 


The  Black  OUliflower^  NewUmm 
Westfield  Setknofurifur^  and  RomanittSj  are 
too  well  known  to  require  any  remarks. 

Rhode  Island  GEEENiira.-— Twenty  yean 
since,  this  was  one  of  our  principal  winter 
apples.  At  this  time,  it  is  seld<Hn  seen  in 
market.  On  stiff  limestone  lands^  the  trees 
do  not  produce  good  fruit.  On  our  richest 
bottom  lands,  they  run  too  much  to  wood,  and 
consequently  bear  sparingly.  They  require 
a  freestone  soil,  without  manure. 

Other  Vaedetieb. — I  have  grown  and  test- 
ed the  Alexander,  American  Summer  Pear- 
main,  American  Golden  Russet,  American 
Pippin,  Baldwin,  Cathead,  Esopns,  SpitMn- 
burgh,  £arly  Strawberry,  Gloria  Mundi,  Gra- 
venstein,  Harrison,  Kilham  Hill,  Large  Yd* 
low  Bough,  Maiden's  Blush,  Michael  Henry 
Pippin,  Nonsuch,  Pumpkin  Russet  or  Kings* 
bury  Russet  of  Ohio,  Red  Astrachan,  Stroat^ 
Summer  Rose,  Swaar  and  Talman's  Sweetins 
of  Mr.  Downing,  and  find  they  eorresponl 
with  his  description.  Also,  the  Gate,  by  him 
called  the  Waxen  of  Cox,  or  Belmont. 

Also,  the  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Blue  Pearmain, 
White  Italian,  Wnite  Apple,  Norfolk  Beaufin, 
Roman  Stem,  Wells,  Canada  Rebette,  Red 
Streak  (Winter),  Cooper,  Genneting,  (Sum- 
mer) Sweet  Harvey,  RambouiUette,  Black 
Pippin,  of  Indiana,  Orange  Sweeting,  Sum- 
mer of  Columbus,  Rome  Beauty,  and  others 
of  various  writers.  I  have  also  about  two 
hundred  other  varieties  in  the  oourse  of 
tested. 

RemaThi  on  the  above. 

The  PuThpkin  Russet,  is  the  Kingsbury 
Russet  of  Ohio.  Subject  to  large  transverse 
cracks,  with  black  rotten  edges. 

The  American  Golden  Russet,  of  Indian- 
apolis, is  identical  with  Rev.  C.  Springer*e 
Little  Blue  Pearmain,  but  I  think  is  not  the 
Sheepnose  of  Cox. 

The  Roman  Beauty  is  a  seedling  from  the 
old  Nursery  of  Israel  Putnam,  of  Unioo, 
Washington  county,  and  not  of  Rome,  Law* 
rence  county.  It  is  a  beautiful  reddish  apple, 
thick  skinned,  and  not  affected  by  ''rot/*  or 
pock,  even  on  trees  where  this  disease  pre- 
vails; as  I  have  proved  for  three  years  in 
succession.  It  is  an  annual  and  abundant 
bearer. 

Gloria  Muudij  or  Monstrous  Pippin^  is 
not  worth  the  room  it  occupies  any  where» 
except  as  a  curiosity,  on   acoonnt   of  its 
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immense  size.  Trees  poor  bearers,  and  fhut 
worthless. 

Hakrison. — This  variety,  so  celebrated, 
formerly,  for  cider,  is  now  scarcely  worth  cul- 
tivating, except  for  its  long  keeping,  annual 
bearing,  and  fine  baking  qualities,  in  March, 
April,  and  May.  In  exposed  situations,  the 
fruit  remains  untouched,  while  all  others  are 
■tolen. 

CoopsB. — This  is  an  Eastern  variety,  sent 
to  Ohio  in  1796,  and  so  much  altered  by  our 
soil  and  climate,  as  not  to  be  recognized  by 
our  eastern  friends.  It  ripens  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  and  in  a  stiff  clay 
soil,  is  a  splendid  apple,  remarkable  for  size 
and  beauty.  Grown  in  such  soils,  it  is  not 
recognized  by  those  who  plant  it  on  rich  bot- 
tom lands. 

OXNNBTTING,   OR   SuMMEK  GbNNETTING. — 

This  is  an  early  summer  apple,  acutely  rib- 
bed, rather  tart,  and  forbiaaing  in  appear- 
ance, when  not  folly  ripe;  greatly  improved 
by  lying  a  few  days  after  being  pulled,  when 
it  becomes  tender,  and  of  a  beautifdl  straw 
color.     Good  for  cooking,  July  and  August. 

SwsxT  Harvev. — There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  apples  cultivated  under  this  name. 
One,  and  probably  the  true  one,  resembles, 
in  external  appearance,  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening;  ripens  in  September.  Another, 
by  some  called  the  Sugar  Sweet,  has  numer- 
ous indentations  in  the  skin,  beneath  which 
there  are  brown  spots  in  the  flesh,  which  have 
the  same  appearance  as  the  "bitter  rot"  in 
the  Red  Winter  Pennock,  but  these  spots  are 
not  very  bitter.  Such  of  this  variety  as  re- 
main on  the  trees  at  picking  time,  will  keep 
tm  May. 

White  Apple. — A  very  agreeable,  juicy, 
subacid  variety,  ripening  in  September  and 
October ;  a  second  rate  nruit. 

The  Rambouilubttx,  of  Judge  Wood,  is  the 
same  as  our  Rambo. 

Obanob,  or  Goldsn  Sweet  of  Columbits. 
Ripens  in  July  and  August.  Doen  not  cor- 
respond with*  descriptions  of  authors  in  size 
or  appearance.  Has  a  strong  aromatic  flavor. 
I  have  found  it  the  present  year  in  some  of 
our  oldest  orchards,  taken  from  the  Marietta 
nurseries.    A  very  superior  iFroit. 

Stone's  Sweet. — An  apple  grown  in  this 
place,  has  been  disseminated,  and  is  now  of- 
fered for  sale  by  some  nurserymen,  under  the 
above  name.  During  the  present  season  I 
have  traced  it  back  to  Hiirs  Nursery,  on  the 
26 


little  Muskingum  river,  Washington  county. 
It  is  large,  flat,  green,  until  fully  ripe — then 
yellow — ripening  last  of  July  and  first  of  Au- 
gust. Fine  for  baking.  The  leaves  of  these 
trees  distinguish  them  at  first  sight,  being 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  width,  and  from  six 
to  eight  in  length.  What  is  it?  Probably 
an  old  eastern  variety. 

Siglbb's  Red. — At  the  Ohio  Fruit  Grow- 
er's Convention,  in  1848, 1  presented  an  ap- 
ple which  was  much  admirea.  Knowing  no 
name,  it  has  been  circulated  as  Sigler's  Red. 
I  now  believe  it  is  the  Autumn  Pearmain,  of 
Mr.  Downing. 

White  Italian. — This  variety  I  obtained 
from  Cfeveland.  Specimens  are  herewith  pre- 
sented. I  think  it  is  not  the  same  as  the 
White  Italian  of  Mr.  Kenrick. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  nu- 
merous other  varieties  of  apples  cultivated  in 
this  country.  A  large  number  of  sweet  varie- 
ties are  being  introduced  for  man  and  for 
stocJL 

The  new  "  Bitter  Rot,"  or  Pock,  is  now 
rapidly  extending  in  our  orchards,  and  in  some, 
literally  sweeping  all  the  late  fruit.  Turning 
in  hogs,  to  eat  the  affected  apples,  is  gener- 
ally resorted  to,  but  they  can  not 'eat  them  as 
fast  they  fall,  and  if  much  affacted,  they  will 
not  touch  them ;  consequently,  they  are  left 
to  rot  on  the  ground.  The  disease  is  thus 
increased  and  extended.  Lime,  ashes  and 
stable  manure,  appear  to  be  the  only  remedies- 
for  mitigating  this  disease. 

I  find  by  experience,  that  Hornets,  Wasps, 
Bees,  Yellow  Jackets,  Locust-borers,  Ants,. 
Tumble  Bugs,  Grasshoppers,  and  other  in- 
sects, wound  many  of  our  best  apples,  when 
they  change  color,  or  commence  ripening,  and' 
thus  cause  them  to  rot  and  fall  prematurely.. 

S.  A.  Barkeb. 

McConnellsville,  Sept.  25/A,  1850. 


The  extracts  from  the  proceedings  aad  re- 
ports of  the  Pomologioal  Congress,  that  held 
its  last  session  in  this  city  will  be  coasidered 
so  valuable  to  the  firutt-growers,  that  a  larger 
space  shall  be  devoted  to  them  in  the  next 
number.  The  florists  and  general  reader 
will  not  take  exception  to  this — tbeir  tuni 
will  eome  at  another  time.— Ed.. 


WE8TEBK  ROBTIdTLTDRAI,  REVIEW. 


UETBOROLOOICAI.  TABLE,  BXTBHDZira  THROUGH  TBIRTT-ITVB  TBABS. 

WINDS  AT  KOOB. 


S^'This  exceediDgl;  Tklaable  Meteoro- 
logical Table,  was  kept  in  an  elevated  region 
Dear  this  city,  by  tbe  late  Mr.  J,  H.  Jackson, 
father  of  our  iatelligent  rioriBt,  S.  S.  Jaek- 
Bon,  to  whum  tho  Editor  is  iodebted  for  tbe 
pririlege  of  inserting  it  in  tbese  pages,  where 
it  will  be  preserved  for  fiitnre  reference  and 
eompariioD. 

The  reader  will  find  in  tbe  several  oolnmns, 
tbe  greatest  daily  variation  of  tbe  TbeTmame- 
ter  and  tbe  montb  in  vbiob  it  oeourred;  the 
hottest  day  of  each  year,  with  tbroe  obaerva- 
tions  aad  tbe  mean;  tbe  cwldest  day  similarly 
noted ;  neit,  tbe  average  tempsratore  of  the 
jrear.   Tbe  next  eolumns  note  tbe  earlieet  and 


latest  frosts  at  dthcr  end  of  tbe  growing  nt*' 
son.    Then  fallows  tbe  direction  of  tbe  winds. 

Id  tbe  other  half  of  the  Uble,  will  be  found 
tbe  number  of  days  when  the  wind  was  Wnt- 
erly,  tbe  nnmher  Clear,  Clandy,  Rainy ;  the 
Snows,  Electrical  phenomena  and  Fogs. 

Then  eomei  tbs  date  of  the  Peacb  blos- 
soms, wbioh  has  varied  as  much  aa  42  dayi^ 
ocnrring  once  so  late  as  the  first  of  Hay,  and 
failing  utterly  fonr  times.  The  condition  of 
the  Crops  of  vaiiona  kinds,  fruits  and  grain, 
is  noted,  and  niseellaneoua  remarks  follow, 
making  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  tabu- 
lar statements  that  baa  ever  been  preaented 
to  the  public,  in  a  pr^alar  form. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 


1815-Jane  16.  Hstvy  nin ;  creek  bighett  knawa. 

18IT.  LocMtiappeuin  AprtL 

1819.  Very  diy  lammer. 

,1890.  Very  irf  hlL 

18U.  Sp«U  on  tun  In  Angnit  Comet  In  Bep- 
tamber.  WeeTlle  doatray  wheat,  and  injon  moit 
other  kiadi  of  fiain. 

1836.  Some  w«evHa  In  whmk 

IB97.  No  weefilt  1U«  yew. 

1838.  A  few  wearlla. 

1899.  Very  plentiful  eropo,  exeopt  bnokwhent 

1690.  Very  dry  nmmar. 

1831.  Wat ;  the  aianga  ef  the  yau  ten  dagroaa 
e«Ider  than  before. 


.  Locuita  in  Hay.    Cho- 


1633.  Very  good  erope.    Cholera. 

1834.  Very  hot  »n 
lera  in  Cincinnati. 

1835.  Herd  froat  in  May,  but  no  damage, 

1836.  Fnilt  Borce,  except  oorMDti. 
1B37.  Frnlt  plenty;  potateea  b»l. 

ie3&  Little  fmlt.    Walla  dry  in  September  aad 
December.  , 

1839.  Little  fmlL    Wella  dry  mort  of  the  year. 
I84a  Fmit  plenty  where  II  (ailed  Iwt  yaar. 
1841.  Frnlt  acanie  except  pqawa. 
1843.  Fmit  rery  plenty.  ' 

1843.  A  comet  in  March. 

1844.  A  blight  onapplMftnd  pewt. 

1845.  Bad  frait  year. 

1847,  Great  flood,  Daeombv  IT. 
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WESTERN  HORHCULTURAL   EEVIEW. 


NORTHBRN   8PT   APPLB. 


JTr.  A.  H.  Ewnr,  Preauteni 

Cincinnati  HortievUural  Socidff. 

Deab  Sib  :  For  the  purpose  of  haying  the 
members  of  the  OindnnAti  Horticultural  So- 
ciety test  the  "Northern  Spy"  Apple  when 
in  perfection,  I  herewith  send  you  a  box  of 
the  fruit,  which  please  accept. 

Out  of  the  immediate  yicinity  of  Rochester, 
it  is  not  as  yet  extensively  grown,  and  con- 
sequently many  are  strangers  to  the  apple. 

You  will  notice  that  those  sent  are  of  high 
color,  and  were  grown  on  trees  which  were 
well  pruned.  The  tree  is  an  upright  grower, 
and  the  branches  need  to  be  thinned  out 
to  give  the  fruit  the  sun.  It  is  also  very 
thrifty,  and  a  good  bearer.  No  more  profita- 
ble apple  is  grown — and  it  will  command 
from  92  to  $2,50  per  barrel,  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  from  first  hands,  and  has  been  sold 
during  the  winter  in  this  city,  at  $3. 

Lovers  of  good  fruit  here  are  sure  to  se- 
cure a  supply,  so  that  a  certain  quantity  will 
always  sell  in  this  market;  and  any  surplus 
has  heretofore  found  its  way  to  the  Boston 
market,  where  the  apples  have  sold  at  96  per 
barrel,  and  by  retail  dealers  at  01  per  dozen — 
price  enough,  surely.  It  keeps  in  fine  order 
until  June,  provided  the  fruit  has  been  put 
into  clean  and  sweet  barrels,  and  kept  in  a  cool 
cellar.  The  reputation  of  the  apple  is  so 
well  established,  that  growers  who  raise  for 
sale,  are  grafting  largely  into  their  old  trees. 
Of  a  beautiful  red  color — -juicff,  very  crisp 
and  fresh  to  the  taste,  when  taken  from  the 
barrel,  I  know  of  no  substitute  for  it  as  a 
keeper,  or  for  quality. 

My  experience  with  this  fruit  —  having 
purchased  and  sold  at  different  times  some 
six  hundred  barrels — and  having  taken  pains 
to  notice  the  tree,  in  its  growth  and  produc- 
tiveness, I  hesitate  not  to  recommend  its 
cultivation  to  any  extent. 


Wishing  you,  dear  sir,  and  the  gentlemen 

associated  with  you — ^lovers  of  horticultural 

pursuits— every  success  in  your  endeavors 

for  the  discovery  and  growth  of  good  firuits, 

I  am,  respectfully,  etc. 

Jamis  H.  Watts. 
Boehester,  N.  Y^  March  11,  1861. 

In  this  connection,  the  subjoined  extract 
from  the  Genesne  Farmer  is  inserted : 

We  publish  the  following,  with  pleasure, 
from  Mr.  Watts,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
tasteful  amateurs  in  our  city.  He  has  a  fine 
garden,  well  filled  vrith  fruits  and  flowers; 
and  amid  all  the  cares  of  an  active  business 
life,  finds  it  a  source  of  much  pleasure.  Long 
may  he  live  to  enjoy  it.  The  fruit-growing 
world  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  earnest 
efforts  in  bringing  to  notice,  and  disseminat- 
ing fine  fruits. — Uenessee  Farmer, 

Mr.  Babbt  :  In  the  February  number  of 
the  Farmer,  1845,  you  gave  the  public  an 
interesting  account  of  the  "  Spy  "  Apple.  As 
that  paper  may  not  be  seen  Dy  all  who  wbh 
to  cultivate  the  fruit,  and  have  it,  I  wish  yon 
to  join  me  in  noticing  the  apple  and  tree 
again.  I  have  what  follows  from  Mr.  0.  G. 
Chapin,  of  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  who 
kindly  furnished  the  particulars. 

He  says  that  the  seeds  were  brought  from 
Connecticut,  in  the  year  1800,  and  planted 
by  a  Mr.  Elisha  Taylor.  (It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  know  if  an  apple  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  it  is  now  known  in  Connecticut.) 
The  original  tree  was  set  in  an  orchard  by 
Mr.  Heman  Chapin,  and  some  sprouts  from 
it  were  transplanted  by  a  Mr.  Boswell  Hum- 
phrey, and  by  him  the  first  fruit  was  raised^ 
as  the  original  tree,  from  some  cause,  died. 
East  Bloomfield  has,  then  the  honor  of  pro- 
ducing the  first  fruit  in  this  region.  It  would 
be  gratifying  could  we  know  why  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey or  Mr.  Chapin  gave  it  the  name  Nor- 
thern Spy.  (I  hope  Mr.  Chapin,  when  be 
sees  this,  will  try  to  learn  the  reason.) 

In  your  article  you  mention  the  tree  as 
being  thrifty,  rapid  and  upright  Mr.  Cha- 
pin confirms  it,  and  says,  "  it  bears  weU  every 
season,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  apples  are 
as  good  as  any  they  have  therci  ana  under 
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favorable  circumstances,  tbe  apples  will  keep 
until  Jane."  What  a  valuable  property  this 
is ;  and  to  be  so  fresh  at  that  season. 

He  adds :  "  There  is  but  one  objection  to 
it.  A  largo  proportion  of  the  fruit  is  small 
and  scrubby,  and  of  little  value."  This  we 
are  sorry  to  learn ;  nevertheless,  what  good 
fruit  there  is,  is  superior  in  size,  beauty,  flavor, 
and  general  appearance,  and  will  keep.  Many 
inquiries  have  been  made  about  it,  and  the 
numerous  calls  I  have  had,  to  purchase  and 
see  samples  of  it,  show  what  an  interest  is 
taken  in  it.  I  trust  that  if  the  trees  bear 
but  few,  that  more,  on  that  account,  will  be 
planted,  to  make  up,  in  that  way,  for  its 
scarcity,  as  well  as  by  grafting. 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

Jamxs  H.  Watis. 

Rochester,  Jan,  25, 1847. 


N.  B.  In  the  debates  at  Albany,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Society,  I  see  most 
honorable  mention  is  made  of  the  ''Spy." 
The  pleasure  I  have  had  the  past  season  in 
distributing  them  (some  sixty-five  barrels, 
sent  all  over  the  country,)  is  much  added  to 
by  finding  them  so  well  appredated. 

Yours,  J.  H.  w. 

This  communication,  coming  from  head 
quarters,  will  be  looked  upon  as  authority, 
and  Mr.  Watts  has  the  thanks  of  Western 
Pomologbts  for  the  information  supplied.  His 
promised  notices  of  superior  fruits  will  be 
gladly  received — one  is  already  in  type  for 
the  next  number,  which  gives  us  information 
little  expected  from  that  region. 


THB    FRONTIBPIBGB. 


Wi  present  our  readers,  this  month,  with 
a  view  and  ground  plan  of  one  of  the  hand- 
somest cottage  residences  in  our  vicinity. 

Within  the  past  three  or  four  years  there 
is  a  manifest  advance  in  the  style,  taste, 
and — what  is  of  as  much  consequence — ^inte- 
rior arrangement,  of  our  suburban  residences. 

This  dwelling  stands  on  a  fine  eminence, 
some  three  miles  east  of  the  city,  n^ar  Rook- 
woon,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
extensive  and  fertile  fields  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Miami,  the  distant  Kentucky  hills, 
and  of  the  Ohio  river — ^looking  up  stream 
some  eight  miles. 

Those  who  have  been  exercised  on  rural 
architecture,  and  have  read  Mr.  Downing's 
work  on  the  subject,  will  remember  a  pretty 
little  cottage  at  page  149.  The  exterior 
is  here  imitated,  the  interior  distribution 
being  the  plan  of  the  owner.  The  house  is 
26  by  48  feet,  and  it  is  two  stories  high. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  with  stone  caps 
and  sills.    The  whole  painted  a  light  slate 


color.  The  effect  of  the  tall  chimney  tops, 
the  diamond  formed  shingling,  and  of  the 
pointed  finials,  is  highly  pleasing. 

Let  us  enter,  and  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, take  a  look  at  the  cellar,  which  is  ten 
feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  extends  under  the 
whole  house.  This  is  a  good  foundation,  and 
a  means  of  insuring,  to  the  occupants,  good 
health.  The  want  of  an  airy  cellar  is  the 
cause  of  more  discomfort  and  sickness  than 
could  well  be  told  of  in  a  single  page. 

How  often  the  bricklayer  is  blamed,  car- 
penter abused,  and  architect  vilified,  for 
effects  the  cause  of  which  can  not  be  disco- 
vered, and  that  never  would  have  had  an 
existence,  if  the  worthy  owner  had  not  econ- 
omised some  thirty  dollars  on  a  cellar  which 
was  "of  no  use?" 

The  hight  of  the  first  story  (eleven  feet) 
is  a  feature  that  strikes  one  favorably,  and 
every  body  wfll  like  its  distribution.  From 
the  name  given  to  the  largest  and  handsomest 
room,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  is  intended 
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(very  sensiblj)  for  constant  occupation — not 
for  occasional  display.  8.  R.,  the  sitting- 
room,  (as  shown  in  the  engraying,)  is  22  by 
18  feet,  enlivened  by  a  large  bay-window 
overlooking  the  grounds,  and  opening  into  a 
little  book-room,  8  feet  3  in.  by  4  feet  8  in., 
which  has  a  nice  little  wbdow  toward  the 
river. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  and  passage, 
which  is  7  feet  wide,  and  ornamented  exte- 
riorly by  a  very  pretty  porch,  the  honse  is 
divided  into  two  rooms,  B.  R.  a  chamber  16 
by  14,  and  D.  R.,  a  dining*room,  which  lat- 
ter, (besides  its  large  pantry,  P.,  and  closets 
0.  c.,)  communicates,  by  double  doors,  and  a 
passage  that  also  (^lens  upon  the  piasza,  with 


a  very  convenient  kitchen,  K.,  16  by  14  feet, 
a  rear  building,  that  is  fitted  up  with  every 
convenience  of  pump,  drain,  etc.,  to  fascinate 
the  dispenser  of  culinary  blessings  who  may 
happen  to  preside  therein.  The  back  bniUi- 
inff,  and  the  south  side  of  the  house,  are  pro- 
vided  with  delightful  piazxas,  from  which  the 
inmates  descend  by  steps  to  the  ground. 

One  of  the  most  fittal  coekneyisms  in  the 
building  of  country  hoases  by  city  gentlemen, 
is  the  introduction  of  a  so-called  Librarf — a 
good  siaed  room,  generally  obtained  by  sacri- 
ficing some  useful  apartment,  and  which,  so 
far  as  a  limited  observation  goes,  has  of  the 
library  nothing  but  the  name.  Several  could 
be  found,  however,  which,  by  an  aoeumula- 
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iiou  of  odJs  and  ends,  boots,  trtmkB,  dried 
firuit,  etc.,  have  become  liiter-arp  in  a  higb 
degree.  Now  it  may  poBsiblj  be  a  wrong 
view  of  this  matter,  but  the  snug  little  room 
for  books,  pamphlets,  and  writing-desk,  within 
reach  of  the  warmth  and  cheerful  influences 
of  the  family  hearth,  is  much  more  agreeable 
to  a  social  being,  and  presents  inducements 
for  reading  not  found  in  a  travel  through 
cold  entries  to  a  distant  room  in  search  of  a 
Tolume. 

The  chimneys  are  grouped  near  the  center 
of  the  house.  By  this  arrangement,  every 
particle  of  heat  is  usefully  expended  within, 
and  not  wasted  on  the  exterior  walls.  To 
architectural  eyes  it  has,  moreover,  another 
advantage — ^that  of  breaking  the  monotonous 
fine  of  roof,  and  rendering  the  hitherto  un- 
sightly things  ornamental. 

When  looking  at  the  painter's  elaborate 
and  expensive  process  of  graining,  in  imita- 
tion of  oak  and  other  woods,  it  has  often 
been  a  subject  of  surprise  that  the  obviously 
shorter  road  was  not  taken,  viz.,  that  of 
giving  us  the  wood  itself.  In  other  words — 
instead  of  covering  our  white  and  yellow 
pines,  or  white  and  black  walnuts  with  un- 
meaning paint,  or  the  sickly  imitation  of 
mahogany  and  other  foreign  woods,  why  not 
give  us  the  thing  itself,  the  naked  truth  ? 

The  woods  named  are  all  in  common  use, 


and  all  of  them  beautiful.  Here,  I  was  sur* 
prised  to  find  even  the  least  variegated  of 
them — the  white  pine — more  beautiful  than 
could  have  been  supposed.  The  whole  in- 
terior finish  of  the  house  (with  the  exception 
of  the  banisters  and  handrail,  which  are  of 
oak)  is  in  white  pine,  varnished.  All  its 
natural  variety  of  veins,  color  and  grain, 
which  deepen  with  age,  are  thus  preserved, 
and  to  the  eye  of  taste,  is  incomparably  pre- 
ferable to  the  glaring  white  paint.  Then 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  housewives  would 
declare  for  the  varnished  wood — no  more 
suds,  and  rubbing  and  scrubbing,  to  make 
sightly  the  stain  retaining  paint.  A  wet 
sponge  passed  over  your  varnished  door 
leaves  it  perfectly  clean.  The  white  paint, 
moreover,  needs  constant  renewal,  and  will 
not  bear  the  absence  of  light,  as  many  know, 
who  have  shut  up  a  freshly  white  painted 
room  in  spring,  and  found  it  in  September  ajs 

yellow  as  the  falling  leaves. 

The  store  room    and  pantrys  are  good 

features,  and  furnish  a  great  deal  of  that 

accommodation  which  a  good  housekeeper  in 

the  country  so  well  knows  how  to  appreciate. 

The'second  story  contains  one  large  room, 

(21  by  17,}  and  three  small  chambers,  which 

are  handsomely  lighted  by  means  of  the  gable 

windows  that  give  so  much  character  to  the 

steep  roof  externally. 


**- 


TBB    XBJSflA    SPRINGS 


A  VISIT  to  this  deUghtfol  place  was  descri- 
bed in  the  6th  number,  in  an  article  upon 
Bummer  Retreats.  The  oharms  of  this 
agreeable  spot  can  not  be  too  highly  extolled, 
and  must  be  seen  to  be  realized. 

They  will  be  visited  by  many  of  onr  citi- 
lens  during  the  coming  season;  and  some 
are  already  constrncting  their  eottages  upon 
the  beautiful  sites  that  are  embraced  within 


the  grounds — may  an  editor  aspire  to  enjoy 
such  a  retreat — why  not?  Look  out,  then, 
for  a  fancy  Bungalow  on  one  of  the  gravelly 
spurs — in  th^  deepest  shade,  and  most  re- 
tiring nook. 

The  following  notice  is  from  the  Xenia 
Torch-Light : 

We  took  a  ride  out  to  the  Springs  of  Mr. 
Drake  and  othi^Si  a  few  days  ago,  for  the 
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first  time  Bince  operations  ia  the  way  of  im- 
proving and  embellishing  the  grounds  have 
commenced,  and  were  so  highly  pleased  with 
the  locality  and  the  extent  to  which  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  and  are  making,  that 
we  can  not  refrain  from  once  more  briefly 
alluding  to  them.  The  attractions  of  the 
place  are  certainly  much  greater  than  we 
have  heretofore  thought  them ;  and  if  all  the 
improvements  in  progress  and  contemplated 
are  fully  carried  oat,  of  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  healthful  watering  places  to  be  found  in 
the  Union.  Nature  has  certainly  done  as 
much  toward  fitting  out  this  spot  for  a  plea- 
sant summer  retreat,  as  any  place  we  ever 
saw,  and  the  owners  have  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition to  spare  neither  labor  nor  means  to 
make  it  in  the  highest  degree  attractive. 

The  hotel  building  is  a  magnificent  edifice, 
and  will  possess  all  the  facilities  and  conve- 
niences to  be  found  in  the  largest  and  most 
carefully-planned  hotels  of  the  cities.  An 
idea  of  its  size  and  capacity  may  be  formed 
when  we  state  that  it  is  the  largest  frame 
dwelling  in  Ohio,  or  probably  in  the  Union ; 
and  will  be  one  of  the  most  handsome.  This 
building  the  contractor  is  bound  to  have 
finished  about  the  first  of  June  next.  It  will 
probably  open  with  a  ball  about  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  on  which  occaBion  we  antici- 
pate such  a  gathering  together  of  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  the  West  as  has  never  yet 
been  witnessed. 


The  Springs  are  but  three  miles  from  towity 
and  persons  wishing  to  visit  them  will  find  the 
road  an  excellent  one.  A  good  trotting  horse 
will  make  the  distance  with  ease  in  20  minutes. 


The  Committee  to  select  a  name,  have  had 
two  sittings,  and  after  carefully  examining 
more  than  three  hundred  offerings,  all  of  which 
were,  no  doubt,  considered  sure  -to  win  the 
cup,  they  were  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  the  best  policy  to  preserve  the  local 
cognomen,  found  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Among  many  very  pretty  names,  the  Com- 
mittee selected  as  most  appropriate  LuUola^ 
yellowish  water,  Teloola,  falling  water,  and 
Ta-toah-wah,  clear  water,  and  were  for  a  long 
time  unwilling  to  allow  them  to  pass. 

It  was  finally  suggested  to  apply  the  last, 
Ta-wah-wah,  to  the  main  spring,  while  the 
more  familiar  appellation  is  applied  to  the 
locality,  including  the  more  vulgar  ideas  of 
eating,  sleeping,  waltzing,  or  lounging,  etc, 
at  the  Hotel.  The  sentimentalists  must  ram- 
ble away  through  the  shades  of  the  noble 
forest,  and  over  the  beautiful  knolls  and 
among  the  deep  dells,  when  they  wish  to 
appreciate  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  sweetly 
sounding  Indian  title — Ta-wah-wah. 


TO     CORRBSPONDBNTB. 


P.  Ba£R7,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — I  am  sorry 
that  I  can  not  answer  your  query  about  the 
apple  of  which  you  send  the  outline  and  de- 
scription, from  which  I  strongly  suspect  that 
it  was  the  Newtown  Pippin ;  as  some  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  that  variety,  kept  in  the 
Horticultural  rooms  all  winter,  were  perfectly 
firm,  and  had  lost  all  their  fiavor  a  week  or 
two  since.     Had  it  none  of  the  ear  marks  t 

Our  western  pomologists  will  be  gratified 
to  hear  what  you  say  of  our  fruits,  so  a  part 
of  your  letter  is  appended.  With  regard  to 
"the  proceedings  of  the  Pomological  Congress^ 


they  will  be  found  very  meager,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  rendering  the  stenographic 
record,  in  the  absence  of  the  reporter,  who 
had  gone  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Elliot  was  obliged 
to  make  up  the  history  in  a  degree,  from  re- 
collection. It  is  hoped  DO  blame  will  attach 
to  the  secretaries  on  this  account,  as  they 
very  naturally  depended  upon  the  reporter. 


'^  I  have  eaten  to-day  my  last  specimen  of 
the  famous  '  Rawle*s  Janet,'  and  I  am  muck 
pleased  with  it.  It  was  perfectly  sound,  and 
its  flavor  quite  unimpaired,  although  it  tra- 
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Tekd  a  long  journey,  &nd  passed  through  many 
hands.  I  have  pat  it  down  as  a  fine  apple 
for  the  West  and  South  at  least.  I  ate  the 
Bohaman  in  January,  and  it  was  then  fine — 
of  a  deep  orange  yeUow.  The  White  Belle- 
flotoer,  or  Detroit^  is  sound  and  fresh  yet,  of 
a  beautiful  lemon  yellow,  or  rather  straw 
color,  and  a  specimen  cut  proves  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  flavored  fruits  I  have  tasted  this 
season.  Rome  Beauty  keeps  well — sound 
and  fresh  yet;  good,  but  not  high  flavored. 

I  see  by  a  list  of  rejected  fruits  in  your 
April  number,  that  the  Spanish  Bon  Chr6tien 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Pomological  Congress. 
If  I  had  been  present,  I  should  have  voted  in 
its  favor — ^for  it  proves  here  a  hard,  prolific 
variety — ^very  beautiful,  keeps  well,  and  cooks 
admirably.    I  esteem  it  useful. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  what  was  said  of  it, 
and  by  whom,  as  I  was  absent  at  the  time. 

I  must  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate 


you  on  the  success  of  your  excellent  Hor- 
ticultural Review.        Truly  yours, 

P.  Barr;. 
Rochester,  April  19th,  1851. 


J.  H.  Watts,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  is 
thanked  for  his  communication  on  the  North- 
ern Spy  apple,  and  referred  to  the  above  for 
home  news  of  the  Rawle's  Janet;  it  is  now 
rather  late  to  send  them  on,  but  the  first 
opportunity  shall  be  embraced. 

L.  S.  Mote,  West  Milton,  Ohio,  will  find 
his  queries  respecting  Mr.  Longworth's  seed- 
ling strawberries,  answered  on  another  page. 

The  kind  procured  of  W.  J.  Thomas,  Troy, 
is  probably  the  Neck-Pine,  of  our  market — 
a  most  prolific  and  valuable  variety — quite 
di£ferent  from  the  Hudson,  which  furnishes 
the  large  proportion  of  this  fruit  sold  in  our 
markets. 
Burr's  New-Pine  is  remarkable  for  its  flavor. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THB   CINCINNATI    HORTICULTXTRAL   SOCIBT7. 


During  the  past  month,  there  have  been 
several  excellent  meetings,  the  attendance 
good — and  discussions  of  a  spirited  nature 
were  elicited. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  the  Wine  Committee 
read  an  elaborate  report  of  their  labors, 
which  will  be  found  in  full  upon  page  380  of 
this  number.  Their  awards  were  confirmed 
by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  and  thanks  rendered 
to  the  committee  for  the  judicious  and  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  they  had  discharged 
their  duties. 

Specimens  of  wine  were  exhibited  during 
the  month,  from  a  distance,  as  well  as  from 
our  own  vignerons.  Those  from  Clinton  Fay, 
Chatauque  county,  N.  Y.,  were  too  sweet  to 
meet  the  commendation  of  the  committee. — 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  the  table  accompanying  the  wine  report, 


page  382,  the  last  column,  marked  specific 
gravity,  is  the  result  of  very  careful  examina- 
tion with  the  wine-scale  of  the  society,  made 
by  the  secretary,  with  the  valuable  assistance 
of  the  excellent  chemical  manipulator  and 
analyser,  Charles  H.  Raymond,  M.  D. 

Fruits  have  still  been  exhibited,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  past  year — and  among  them  the 
Rawles'  Janet  stands  pre-eminent. 

On  the  26th,  was  presented  the  "  Canon 
apple,"  from  M.  Fowler,  Preble  county,  0., 
very  fine  and  sound ;  it  was  pronounced  good. 

On  the  6th  of  the  months  the  President 
exhibited  a  box  of  apples,  for  which  the 
society  are  indebted  to  James  H.  Watts,  of 
Rochester,  N.  York,  the  intelligent  and  per- 
severbg  patron  of  the  celebrated  Northern 
Spy  apple — and  the  supporter  of  all  good 
fruits;  to  whom  the  members  will  gladly  c'^'' 
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fer  the  simple  favor  he  asks,  of  sendiog  spe- 
cimeDs  of  good  varieties  they  may  have. 

The  interesting  communications  accom- 
panying this  box,  and  relating  to  its  contents, 
will  be  found  on  page  396.  The  specimens 
themselves  having  been  referred  to  the  Fruit 
Committee  for  immediate  action,  they  made 
the  following  brief  report,  which  was  fully 
concurred  in,  as  to  its  flavor : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  : — We  offer 
the  following  report  upon  the  apples  referred 
to  us  from  James  H.  Watts,  of  Rochester. 

The  "Rex  Russet**  is  not  known  to  us;  the 
single  specimen  is  fair,  smooth,  of  good  size, 
it  is  but  a  second-rate  russet  apple. 

The  Pomme  Grise  is  not  known  to  us,  but 
is  a  very  good  flavored  apple  of  small  size. 

The  specimens  of  Swaar  are  correct,  and 
we  think  it  ranks  among  our  best  apples. 

The  Northern  Spy  is  a  superior  fruit ;  the 
specimens  before  us  are  large,  handsome  and 
highly  colored,  and  we  consider  it  a  first- 
rate  apple  in  many  respects,  though  not  equal 
to  the  Newtown  Pippin  nor  Rawle's  Janet,  in 
point  of  flavor.  It  is  true,  these  specimens 
nave  been  confined  in  a  pine  box,  and  were 
not  securely  packed ;  they  are  bruised,  and 
beginning  to  decay ;  they  would  probably  bo 
better  if  kept  as  Mr.  Watts  recommends  in 
his  excellent  communication,  for  which,  as 
well  as  for  the  fruit,  our  society  are  under 
obligations  to  him.  We  recommend  the 
Northern  Spy  as  worthy  a  place  in  the  best 
selections. 

M.  McWiLLIAMS,  )  «     ..  n  •** 

S.  M.  Cabtk..      )  ^""*  Committoo. 

Among  the  other  apples  presented  in  good 
condition,  the  following  should  be  noted : — 
Rawle's  Janet,  Newtown  Pippin,  Lansing- 
burgh,  Milam,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Red 
Bellefleur,  Virginia  Greening,  and  Campfield. 

Catawba  Grapes,  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  with  all  the  bloom  unsullied, 
were  exhibited  on  behalf  of  our  successful 
friend,  C.  Carpenter,  of  Kelley's  Isle,  in 
Lake  Erie,  accompanied  by  the  following  let- 
to*,  descriptive  of  the  method  pursued  for 
their  preservation : — 


Kellep's  Isle,  O.,  AprU  10, 1861. 
Dr.  Warder — I  send  you  a  few  bunches 
of  Catawba  grapes,  hoping  they  will  arrive  in 
good  order.  In  the  last  five  years,  I  have 
tried  various  methods  of  keeping  them — suck 
as  between  layers  of  eotton,  in  stone  jars,  in 
boxes,  baskets,  etc.  These  were  placed  in  a 
stone  jar  with  a  paper  tied  over  the  top,  and 
set  in  a  warm  cellar  which  was  not  suffi- 
ciently ventilated  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter;  in  consequence  of  which  every  thing 
was  soon  covered  with  mold,  and  my  grape«, 
apples,  etc.,  were  injured  thereby.  The  re- 
sult of  my  experience  may  be  summed  up 
thus : — Cover  just  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  shrivelling,  set  in  a  cool  place,  above 
ground  or  below ;  and  above  all,  handle 
carefully  when  picking  and  packing,  for  every 
one  in  the  least  started  from  the  stem  will 
rot.  When  well  managed,  they  keep  better 
than  apples.  C.  Carpenter. 

Tempting  as  were  these  beautiful  berries, 
they  remained  untouched  by  the  members, 
and  were  presented  to  Mad'lle  Lind,  who  had 
just  landed  in  the  city  to  commence  her 
course  of  conquests  among  us. 

EiiOWBRSr— have  graced  our  tables,  at  every 
meeting;  the  beautiful  ornaments  of  the 
green  house,  the  early  and  hardy  harbingers 
of  spring  from  the  gardens  and  borders,  and 
also,  not  least  welcome,  the  lovely  offerings  of 
the  woods  and  glades,  which  are  so  richly 
deserving  the  horticulturist's  fostering  eare. 
Twenty-five  varieties  were  exhibited  by  W. 
Orange,  at  one  time,  among  which  several 
were  very  beautiful. 

The  Verbenas,  of  new  and  striking  pat- 
terns, exhibited  by  S.  S.  Jackson,  embracing 
the  best  French  varieties,  were  much  ad- 
mired. His  roses,  too,  have  been  very 
attractive.  A  very  fine  bouquet  was  pre- 
sented on  the  21  St,  to  the  distinguished 
Cantatrice,  who  acknowledged  its  receipt 
from  the  hands  of  the  little  florists,  John  and 
Isaac,  in  the  following  note : 

Cincinnati,  20/ A  AprU,  1851. 
Mt  Dear  Sir — Accept  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  splendid  bouquet  of  roses  yoa  so 
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kindly  sent  me,  as  well  as,  more  partiealarly, 
for  the  kind  letter  accompaDying  the  same. 
I  hardly  recollect  having  ever  seen  a  more 
beautifal  collection  of  flowers,  and  it  highly 
gladdened  my  heart  to  look  at  them. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

JXNNT  LZND. 

S.  S.  Jackson, 

Cincinnati  Floral  Gardens. 


Besides  the  regular  periodicals  taken  by 
the  Society,  the  following  works  have  been 
received:  The  Essex  County  Agricultural 
Society's  Transactions,  from  Benj.  S.  Porter, 
y.  President,  Danvers,  Mass;  Transactions 
of  the  Darlington  (England)  Horticultural 
Society,  donor  unknown;  and  the  valuable 
Beports  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  1850,  for  which  the  Society  is  in- 
debted to  L.  Broad  well.  Senator. 

At  some  of  the  meetings  during  the  past 
month,  the  attention  of  the  members  was 
directed  to  the  stawberry  blossoms.  It  was 
alleged  that  of  certain  plants  which  had  been 
received  direct  from  Mr.  Hovey,  as  his  Bos- 
ton Pine^  and  distributed  by  our  President  to 
members  year  before  last,  some  of  which  bad 
borne  staminate  flowers  last  year,  were  now 
showing  pistillate  blossoms.  The  identity  of 
the  variety  was  questioned  by  some  members, 
others  had  observed  that  some  staminates 
often  bad  one  or  more  of  the  first  flowers 
pistillate,  but  this  had  not  been  previously 
witnessed  in  the  Boston  Pine.  Those  mem- 
bers enttf  taiuing  views  opposed  to  those  so 
decidedly  expressed  in  Uie  Strawberry  Report 
of  our  Society,  caught  at  this  apparent  change- 
able character  of  the  plant,  but  those  who  have 
been  the  closest  and  most  careful  observers, 
insisted  in  the  permanraee  of  the  floral  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Strawberry,  as  set  forth  in 
that  publication. 

The  following  communication  was  received 

from  the  patron  of  the  celebrated  Strawberry 

Theory^  and  will  show  how  difficult  it  is  to 

prevent  mixing,  by  the  rtinners^  although  be 


insists  as  strongly  as  ever  that  they  will  never 
change  in  the  running  —  his  observations 
are  made  in  beds  that  are  daily  seen,  and  the 
plants  of  which  were  set  out  last  summer 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  under  his  imme- 
diate inspection,  from  beds  where  constant 
care  had  been  taken  to  preserve  the  separate 
identity  of  each  kind : 

Mr.Ew9r,Pre9ideni  of  the  HortieuUural  SoeUi^^ 
I  was  not  present  at  the  last  meeting  of 
our  Horticultural  Society,  but  I  learn  that 
Mr.  Garter  produced  what  he  supposed  to  be 
the  Boston  Pine,  with  a  blossom  or  blossoms 
purely  pistillate,  which  last  year,  was  her- 
m!4)hrodite.  In  my  own  borders,  where  all 
our  new  seedlings  are  cultivated  separate, 
there  is  abundant  like  testimony  to  prove 
this  favorite  theory  of  our  friend  Downing. 
Among  my  pistillates,  I  find  many  male 
interlopers.  If  this  were  a  change  produced 
by  running,  it  would  be  a  miracle  indeed,  for 
the  change  in  the  stem  and  leaf  is  even 
stronger  than  in  the  blossom,  and  I  at  the 
first  sight  discover  thftt  the  impudent  ras- 
cal is  trespassing  on  his  quiet  neighborSi 
and  kick  him  back  into  his  own  bed.  The 
new  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  McAvoy  and 
Mr.  Schneicke,  can  all  be  known  by  a  careful 
observer,  by  the  difference  in  the  size,  shape, 
etc.,  of  the  stem,  leaf  and  blossom. 

But  this  plant  of  Mr.  Carter's  may  have 
been  the  true  Boston  Pine,  which  is  hermaph- 
rodite in  its  character.  I  raised  it  one  year 
only,  and  it  bore  so  badly  that  I  gave  it  no 
particular  attention.  It  may  belong  to  a 
rare  family  of  the  Strawberry.  In  raising 
seedlings  some  thirty  years  since,  among  some 
thousands,  I  found  one  plant  that  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  mirade.  Some  of  the  blos- 
soms were  purely  pistillate,  some  hermaphro* 
dite,  and  some  wholly  or  partially  defective 
in  pistils,  but  perfect  in  stamps.  I  have 
since  seen  four  or  five  of  this  character- 
Duke  of  Kent,  and  Eberelin's  seedling  are  of 
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this  raro  class.  Scbneicko's  Garden  of  Eden, 
Hermaphrodite,  has  for  two  seasons  borne  a 
full  crop  of  perfect  fruit,  equal  to  Hovey's 
Seedling,  in  size.  This  season  I  have  raised 
it  almost  ezolusivelj  as  an  impregnator,  and 
paid  it  special  attention.  To  mj  surprise 
the  first  blossoms  of  several  plants  were 
purely  pistillate,  (female).  Unwilling  as  I 
was  to  believe  that  the  females  could  have 
been  so  thoughtless  and  imprudent  as  to  get 
into  the  beds  of  the  men,  I  marked  the  plants, 
in  some  of  the  blossoms  when  more  expanded, 
the  male  organs  appeared;  others  remained 
purely  pistUIate,  whilst  the  succeeding  blos- 
soms were  nearly  all  hermaphrodite,  and  ap- 
parently perfect  in  both  sexes.  This  accounts 
for  the  full  crops  that  this  seedling  has  pro- 
duced for  two  years.  If  it  shall  sustain  this 
bearing  character  in  future,  it  will  be  infinitely 
superior  to  the  famous  Keens  Seedling,  and 
Wilmot's  Superb,  of  England,  as  it  will  bear 
a  full  crop  of  perfect  fruit,  of  equal  size  and 
flavor.  The  English,  with  us,  will  not  ave- 
rage one-fifth  of  a  isrop  of  perfect  fruit. 
I  have  not  yet  full  confidence  that  Schneicke's 
Seedling  will  do  it. 

This  IS  the  most  hardy  and    strongest 
growing  plant  to  be  found  in  our  vicinity. 


Both  this  and  McAvoy's  Garden  of  Eden, 
Pistillate  Seedlings,  will  have  their  value  fully 
tested  this  spring,  should  not  the  present  cold, 
cloudy  weather  end  with  a  severe  frost. 

Now,  what  opinion  are  we  to  form  of 
the  attention  paid  to  the  Strawberry  in 
Europe,  when  they  send  us,  as  a  prodigy,  the 
small  fruited,  worthless  Bee  Hive,  whose 
only  merit  is,  that  it  is  more  perfect  in  both 
male  and  female  organs,  and  a  better  bearer 
than  their  larger  fruited  seedlings  ?  I  request 
]\Ir.  Carter  to  notice  all  the  blossoms  that 
may  hereafter  open  on  his  Boston  Pine.* 

Early  pistillate  blossoms  may  this  year 
prove  more  or  less  barren,  where  not  in  close 
contact  with  plants  perfect  in  the  male  organ, 
even  where  not  injured  by  frost.  The  wea- 
ther has  been  so  cold  that  insects  have  not 
been  flying  from  blossom  to  blossom,  impreg* 
nating  the  pistillates.  N.  Longwobth. 
STRAWBERRY  BLOSSOMS. 


STAMIMATE. 


PISTILZATC. 


*Mr.  Carter  repQita  that  hi«  Boctoa  Pina  is  new  fuUj  itaai* 
Bate.— £o. 


-♦«■ 


COUNTRT    RBBIDBNCBS.^A    NBW    PLAN. 


I  HAVB  already  allowed  this  article  to 
appear  in  the  city  papers,  but  it  is  here 
re-produced  toitkoui  apology,  because  it  is  so 
coincident  with  the  feelings  of  many  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  Horticultural  pursuits, 
and  love  the  country,  but  have  been  deterred 
from  these  enjoyments  by  the  fear  of  the  toil 
and  expense  of  keeping  up  a  country  seat. 

Then  we  have  just  now  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  our  rural  tastes  in  this  very  way — 
W.  S.  Chapman,  the  writer  of  an  article  upon 
sun-burnt  brick,  which  appears  in  the  present 


number,  has  laid  out  a  beautiful  site  for  a 
suburban  village  near  our  city — ^npon  one  of 
the  most  admirable  situations  that  can  be 
imagined,  commanding  extensive  and  lovely 
views  of  charming  valley,  hill,  and  water 
scenery.  The  attention  of  those  who  are 
sighing  for  the  country,  is  particularly  direct- 
ed to  this  project,  as  one  with  which  they 
can  not  fail  to  be  pleased. 

The  desire  for  a  residence  in  the  country 
is  increaung,  and  as  our  citizens  succeed  in 
the  attainment  of  wealth,  it  will  eonttnue  to 
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increase  in  a  far  greater  degree.  This  a 
proper  sentiment,  and  sbonld  be  enconraged 
by  all  means  in  our  power, — botb  for  tbe 
mental  and  physical  improvement  of  the  hu- 
man system.  What  can  or  does  more  effect- 
ually elevate  and  refine  the  moral  sensibilities^ 
than  a  close  observance  of,  and  an  intimate 
relation  with,  the  innumerable  beauties  of 
nature,  and  what  more  invigorating  to  the 
constitution,  than  the  frequent  ramblings  over 
the  green  sward  and  through  the  natural 
forests,  together  with  the  habitual  copious 
inhalations  of  the  ptire  delightful  atmosphere 
of  our  hill  summits? 

If  our  children  had  the  benefit  of  a  life  in 
the  country,  we  should  not  see  so  many  pale, 
puny  juvenile  faces  in  our  streets,  nor  would 
parents  be  so  frequently  called  upon  to  follow 
to  the  grave  the  remains  of  their  infant  off- 
spring. 

Is  it  not  a  great  restorative  to  the  physical 
energies  of  the  business  man ;  and  what  so 
soothing  to  the  mind,  after  the  fatigues  and 
anxieties  of  the  day,  as  to  leave  the  bustle, 
dust  and  smoke  of  a  manufacturing  metro- 
polis, and  retire  a  few  miles  into  the  country, 
thus  to  enjoy  with  his  family,  the  refreshing 
breezes,  circulating  unrestrainedly  around  his 
dwelling. 

Some  few  weeeks  since,  I  noticed  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers,  a  project  for  laying  out  a 
Suburban  Tillage,  with  extensive  Parks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  I  was  highly 
gratified  that  the  true  plan  bad  at  last  been 
hit  upon,  for  making  a  residence  in  the  coun- 
try for  our  business  men  a  pleasure  and  even 
a  luxury,  at  a  very  small  cost,  instead  of  a 
vexatious  and  expensive  annoyance,  as  many 
have  found  it,  from  the  mistaken  idea  that  a 
man  doing  business  in  town,  must  have  for 
his  residence  out  of  the  city  ten  or  twenty 
acres  of  land,  all  of  which  must  be  kept  up 
in  the  most  refined  style,  or  the  fine  effect  is 
destroyed.   The  prevalence  of  this  notion,  has 


kept  many  persons  and  their  families  from 
the  enjoyments  and  benefits  of  a  life  in  the 
country. 

I  should  be  much  pleased  to  see  this  idea 
of  a  suburban  village  carried  out  by  the 
citizens  of  our  **  Queen  of  the  West,"  and  I 
can  n6t  better  explain  it,  than  by  quoting 
from  an  article  by  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  (who 
is  high  authority.)    He  says: 

"  The  indispensable  desiderata  in  rural  vil- 
lages of  this  kind,  are  the  following:  First. 
A  large  open  space,  common,  or  park,  situa- 
ted near  the  middle  of  the  village. 

"  This  should  be  well  planted  with  groups 
of  trees,  and  kept  as  a  lawn.  The  expense 
of  mowing  it  would  be  paid  by  the  grass,  in 
some  cases ;  and  in  others  a  considerable  part 
of  the  space  might  be  inclosed  with  a  wire 
fence,  and  fed  by  sheep  or  cows,  like  many  of 
the  public  parks  in  England.  This  park  would 
be  the  nucleus  or  heart  of  the  village,  and 
would  give  it  an  essentially  rural  character. 

"  By  the  possession  of  a  large  central  space, 
always  devoted  to  park  or  pleasure  ground, 
and  always  held  as  joint  property  and  for  the 
common  use  of  the  whole  village,  after  such 
a  village  was  built,  and  the  central  park 
planted  a  few  years,  the  inhabitants  would 
not  be  contented  with  the  mere  meadow  and 
trees,  usually  called  a  park  in  this  country. 
By  submitting  to  a  small  annual  tax  per 
family,  they  could  turn  the  whole  park,  if 
small,  or  considerable  portions  here  and  there, 
if  large,  into  pleasure  grounds.  In  the  latter 
there  would  be  collected,  by  the  combined 
means  of  the  vDIage,  all  the  rare,  hardy 
shrubs,  trees  and  plants  usually  found  in  the 
private  grounds  of  any  amateur  in  America. 
Beds  and  masses  of  ever-bloomine  roses,  sweet 
scented  climbers  and  the  richest  shrubs,  would 
thus  be  open  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  during 
the  whole  growing  season.  Those  who  had 
neither  the  means,  time,  nor  inclination  to 
devote  to  the  culture  of  private  pleasure 
grounds,  could  thus  enjoy  those  which  be- 
longed to  all.  Others  might  prefer  to  devote 
their  own  earden  to  fruits  and  vegetables, 
since  the  pleasure  grounds,  which  belonged 
to  all,  and  which  all  would  enjoy,  would,  by 
their  greater  breadth  and  magnitude,  offer 
beauties  and  enjoyments  which  few  private" 
gardens  can  give.'* 
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"The  next  step,  after  the  possession  of 
such  public  pleasure  grounds,  would  be  the 
social  and  common  enjoyment  of  them.  Up- 
on the  well-mown  glades  of  lawn,  and  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  forest  trees  would  be  found 
rustic  seats.  *  *  *  Little  arbors  would 
be  placed  near,  where  in  mid- summer  even- 
ings ices  would  be  served  to  all  who  wished 
them.  And,  little  by  little,  the  musical  taste 
of  the  village  would  organize  itself  into  a 
band,  which  would  occasionally  delight  the 
ears  of  all  frequenters  of  the  park,  with  popu- 
lar airs." 

"Do  we  overrate  the  mental  and  moral 
influences  of  such  a  common  ground  of  enter- 
tainment as  this,  when  we  say  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  such  a  village — enjoying  in  this  way 
a  common  interest  in  flowers,  trees,  the  fresh 


air  and  sweet  music  duly — would  have  some- 
thing more  healthful  than  the  ordinary  life  of 
cities,  and  more  refining  and  elevating  than 
the  common  gossip  of  country  villages  ?" 

"  But  people  must  live  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  therefore  let  us  raise  the  condition 
of  towns  and  villages,  and  especially  of  Rural 
towns  and  villages,  by  all  possible  means.'' 

These  are  Mr.  Downing's  views  upon  conn- 
try  life,  and  how  fully  sustained  by  reason 
and  argument, — and  this  plan  carried  out, 
will  give  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  rural  life, — 
secure  the  advantages  of  a  good  society,  a 
good  school  and  church,  and  numerous  other 
desiderata  for  improvement  and  pleasure. 


RZSSUMB'. 


Thi  opening  article  is  the  last  of  the 
excellent  papers  reviewing  a  superior  work 
on  architecture,  whicb  is  especially  recom- 
mended to  the  reader. 

On  page  355  are  some  very  practical  and 
excellent  directions  for  the  selection  of  a 
continued  supply  of  fruit — next  comes  the 
Strawberry  question,  by  its  great  author, 
with  some  excellent  practical  remarks. 

Budded  and  Seedling  Peaches  are  again 
before  us,  and  some  facts  that  will  astonish 
the  opposition. 

The  Wild  Flower  calendar  is  a  most  inte- 
resting record  of  the  opening  of  the  vernal 
beauties  of  our  woods  and  meadows. 

How  to  Mismanage  a  garden  is  another  of 
the  ironical  sketches,  from  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  full  of  sound  instruction. 

Border  Plants,  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  by  those  who  are  seeking  to  orna- 
ment thoir  grounds.  The  list  of  herbaceous 
and  climbing  plants,  suitable  for  planting 
out,  win  be  most  welcome  at  this  season. 

Sun-Dried  Brick — is  the  adobe  of  South 


America — a  new  old  thing — whicb  appears 
to  promise  well;  the  next  number   of  the 

Review  will  be  illustrated  with  a  picture  of  a 

house  built  of  this  material. 

Grape  Culture  in  the  South  is  a  very  wel- 
come article ;  we  desire  to  know  what  others 
are  doing  with  the  crop  that  is  becoming  so 
important  to  us. 

Strawberry  Culture,  p.  885 ;  the  Gushing 
has  not  proved  remarkably  productive  with 
our  cultivators — though  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Brinckl^  seedlings.  The  Black  Prince 
is  a  European  plant,  and,  as  already  stated 
in  a  previous  number,  it  is  of  two  kinds-^ 
neither  of  which  b  of  good  flavor.  The 
unknown  kind  obtained  for  Hudson,  is  proba- 
bly our  Neck  Pine,  one  of  the  best  for  family 
use. 

Advice  to  Horticultural  Societies,  ooataioa 
some  excellent  suggestions. 

Pomological  Congress  Reports  ar«  re* 
printed  as  fast  as  room  can  be  spared  fer 
them ;  the  Columbus  edition  is  full  of  typo* 
graphical  errors,  and  it  is  to  be  regr^ted 
that  the  discussioDs  are  reported  so  briefly. 
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TftB  Course  or  Creation:  By  Jno.  Anderaon,  D. 
jy.f  with  a  ffloBsary.  W.  n.  Moore  &  Co.,  118 
Main  Street. 

The  8ubj9cl  of  Geology  has  attracted  much 
attention  from  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  men 
of  modern  times.  Among  its  most  ardent 
students  and  teachers,  we  find  many  Clergy- 
men. Here  is  another  rerered  laborer  in  the 
same  field,  who  is  not  unknown  to  geological 
readers,  but  whose  charming  style  must  render 
him  a  great  favorite. 

The  few  sheets  which  I  have  seen,  have 
quite  captivated  me  with  the  writer,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  deals  with  the  subject. 

The  author,  with  great  modesty  states,  that 

**  if  there  be  any  novelty  in  the  volume,  it 
will  be  found,  not  in  the  subject  matter  itself, 
nor  in  the  mode  of  treating  it,  but  by  follow- 
ing the  geographical  sequence  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  geological  formations,  and 
their  relations  to  each  other  in  the  countries 
passed  over." 

The  volume  is  warmly  recommended.  The 
style  of  its  manufacture  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  excellent  establishment  of  E.  Morgan 
&  Oo.,  whence  it  emanates. 

The  Flower  Garden,  or  Brecx's  Book  of  F1.0W- 
BRS:  By  Joseph  Breck,  Boston. 

This  little  gardener^s  manual  has  just  been 
received.  It  appears  to  be  very  comprehen- 
sive, admirably  arranged,  and  well  Conducted, 
as  every  one  would  expect  from  the  hand  of 
its  worthy  author.  Some  of  the  articles  shall 
be  extracted,  which  the  reader  will  find  of 
sufficient  value  to  induce  him  to  purchase  the 
work. 
Scbknck's  Gardener's  Text  Book. 

This  little  manual  is  a  multum  in  parvo, 
neat  and  convenient^  and  will  prove  quite  a 
desideratum  to  those  gardeners  who  need  a 
book  of  easy  reference,  as  it  is  alphabetically 
arranged*  and  may  be  consulted  in  a  mo- 


ment, upon  any  of  the  multitude  of  matters 
upon  which  it  professes  to  give  them  infor- 
mation. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  constrnction,  heat- 
ing, and  ventilation  of  Hot-Houses ;  including 
CoDservatoriee,  Green-Houses,  and  Graperies,  and 
other  kinds  of  Horticultural  structures.  With 
practical  directions  for  their  manacrement,  io  re- 
gard to  light,,  heat,  and  air.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  engraylngs.  By  Robert  B.  Leucharb, 
Architect  Gardener.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  & 
Co.,  17  and  19,  Cornhlli,  1851. 

This  is  a  valuable  work  written  for  the 
practical  application  of  those  who  would  learn 
from  the  excellent  teachings  of  a  practical 
man. 

The  book  may  be  consulted  with  great 
advantage  by  those  who  are  building  green- 
houses and  such  structures,  and  to  those  who 
already  possess  a  green -house,  whether  it  be 
large  or  small,  the  work  is  recommended  for 
its  sensible  and  judicious  directions. 

Some  quotations  were  selected,  which  con- 
tain excellent  practical  directions,  marked  by 
sound  sense  and  good  philosophy,  but  they 
are  excluded  for  want  of  room;  they  shall 
appear  in  future  nnmbers. 

Numerous  cuts  are  interspersed  through 
the  volume,  illustrative  of  the  author's  plans 
and  suggestions — these  are  valuable  to  those 
who  read  for  practical  application,  and  would 
have  been  rendered  much  more  available  had 
they  been  accompanied  by  working  drawings 
more  in  detail. 

Cincinnatians  will  feel  proud  to  see  honor- 
able mention  made  of  their  townsman,  Mr. 
William  Besor,  to  whose  genius  and  enter- 
prize  a  well  deserved  compliment  is  paid, 
where  the  author  alludes  to  Iron  Houses. 

These  books  may  all  bo  had  of  W.  H. 
Moore  &  Co.,  No.  118  Main  Street,  who 
keep  a  valuable  assortment  of  works  for  the 
horticultural  and  agricultural,  as  well  as  the 
general  reader. 
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MBTEOROLOGICAL   TABLE. 
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Weathxr. 


Sanrise. 

rain,  Tar 

cloudy 

clear 

do 

rain 
clear 
fog,  var 
cloady 
clear 

do 

do 

do 

rain 
cloady 
clear 

do 
cloudy 
clear 
variable 
cloudy 

do 
clear 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
cloady 

do 
rain,  yar 


NooD. 

cloudy 
clear 

do 
variable 

do 

clear 
yariable 
clear 

do 

do 

do 
Tariable 
cloudy 

do 
clear 

do 

do 

do 
yariable 

do 

do 
clear 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
yariable 
clear 


Sanaet 

rain,cl*y 
clear 

do 
cloady 

do 
clear 
cl'y,  rain 
clear 

do 

do 
yariable 
cloudy 

do 

do 

clear 
cloudy 
clear 
cloudy 

do 

do 
clear 

do 

cloudy 
clear 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


• 

• 

ft 

^ 

o 

e2 

B 
QQ 

.50 

.55 

.30 


.30 


Wind. 


.15 


Liflrht  N  E  ;    calm  at  uiffht 

Do    S  W,  brisk  W 

Do    S  W  and  W. 

Do    S  W  and  S. 
Brisk  S  E,  high  S  and  W.    Lilaca  bloom. 
Light  W,  calm  at  eye. 
Calm,  light  S  E. 

Brisk  W,  high  W,  calm  at  night 
Light  S  W. 

Calm,  light  S  W  and  W. 
Light  N,  brisk  N,  calm  at  night 

Do  N  E. 
Calm,  light  W,  calm  and  clear  at  niffht. 
Light  N,  do  do         oo. 

Do  N  and  N  W. 

Do  N  W  and  N. 

Do  N  and  yariable,  calm. 
Calm,  light  S. 
Light  W,  brisk  N  W. 

Do  N  W. 

Do  N  W,  and  W,  calm  at  eye. 

Do  N  dodo 

Calm,  light  S  E  and  S  W. 

Do      do  S,  yariable  and  calm. 

Do  calm,  calm. 

Do  light  SW,  brisk  W. 

Do    do  W,  brisk  N  W,  high  N  W. 
Light  W,  calm,  light  £. 

Do  E  and  S  E. 

Do  Westerly,  calm  at^night 


Do 

do 

Apri 

Do 

do 

ao 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Total  rain,  inchea  1.80 

Explanatory. — Calm  means  when  a  flag  hangs  to  a  staff;  Winds  classified  according  to  force,  Into 
light  breezes,  brisk  breezes,  high  wind,  storm. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 54,34 

April  1850 51,57 

1849 54,10 

1848 56,32 

1847 57,73 

1846 60,65 

1845 61,71 

Mean  temp,  for  April  for  the  aboye  7  years 56,63 

It  appears  that  the  present  April  is  colder,  by  oyer  2  degrees  than  the  mean  temperature  of  this  month 
for  the  past  seyen  years. 

Clear  days  in  the  month, 10 

Variable  (cloady  at  times) 18 

Cloady  (sun  not  yisible) 3 

Rkmabks. — ^The  small  proportion  of  high  winds,  and  total  absence  of  storms  here  in  this  month,  are  the 
more  remarkable,  as  they  haye  preyailed  to  so  great  a  degree  East  of  the  AlUghaniee.  It  is  to  be  uaderstood, 
■s  a  general  rule,  that  etorms  do  not  preyail  here;  this  peculiarity  of  our  climate,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  any  particular  turbulence  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  period  of  the  Equinoxes,  has  not  been  recorded  by 
any  of  the  early  writers,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  had  obseryed  it  for  somts  years  preyiously  to  publishing  it 
in  the  Gazette  of  October  13th  1848.  M.  Voloey,  the  French  philosopher  and  trayeler,  passed  throogfa 
this  country  in  1796,  but  does  not  appear  to  haye  di^coyered  any  of  the  peeuliariiiee  of  its  meteorology. 
It  is  true  he  thought  the  temperature  about  3  degrees  higher  West  than  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  toe 
same  Istltude.  Mr.  Jefferson,  likewise,  thought  there  was  a  few  degrees  difference,  but  draws  his  con- 
clusions from  the  natural  growth  of  certain  kinds  of  Umber  and  plants.  Mr.  Flint  does  not  allude  to 
those  peculiarities.  JOHN  LE4. 
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......  a, ijMTO©©  ®®'if'ifa®s. 


LETTER    FROU    DR.    KBNITICOTT. 

Tsi  Gbote,  Nokidfuls,  Cook  County,  111.,  Mag  8,  1851. 


DuK  Doctoh: — We  read  Thi  Retuw 
with  mnob  satiBfaetion,  tuid  awut  the  advent 
of  everj  succeedinf^  number  with  some  little 
impatience,  ae  I  often  find  eomments  on  arti- 
cles "in  the  last  number,"  in  my  priTate  oor- 
tespondence,  before  I  get  my  current  copy — 
giving  abuadant  time  for  the  etyoymeDt  of 
anticipation— vhieh,  eontrarj  lo  the  old  adage, 
is,  in  this  case,  Burpasaed  by  the  reality. 

With  a  Bovrning  as  editor,  and  Lnther 
Tucker  as  publisher,  Thb  HosTioniTnEisT 
oonld  not  ful ;  aad,  as  was  freely  predicted, 
it  has  met  vitb  the  largest  aod  most  deserved 
BQOoess,  and  has  clearly  marked  an  wa  in 
AmerioaD  Hortionltnre. 

Naraerymeo  and  fitait  growers — persons  of 
polite  letters,  and  refined  tastes — and,  indeed, 
all  of  those  with  the  capacity  for  appreciating 
and  enjoying  the  beautifnl  in  nature  and  art, 
soon  found,  or  made  this  Jonmal  a  positive 
necessity,  or  a  most  desirable  and  naeful 
Inxnrj. 

When  we  oommenced  the  nursery  bnnness, 
I  frequently  oonaolted  the  elder  brethren  of 
the  art :  and  one  of  tbe  least  eothosiaatic,  and 
most  ntilitarian  of  tbe  Eaetem  Nurserymen, 
wrote  me:  "  Send  for  the  Hoitiooltarist,  yon 
oan  not  afford  to  do  withoat  it."    The  same 


man  still  holds  to  this  opinion,  with  this  addi- 
tion— "Doctor  Warder's  paper  is  still  more 
neoessaiy  to  yon  of  tbe  West — ^yon  can  not 
do  vrithout  it."    He  is  right,  we  can  not. 

Tbe  Hortienltnrist — thongh  eminently  sci- 
entifie  and  national  in  its  character — neces- 
sarily draws  most  of  its  matter  from  the 
czperienop  of  tbe  seaboard,  and  ihe  older 
states  i  and  we  are  joat  beginning  to  learn 
what  some  of  ns  have  long  snspeoted,  that 
peculiarities  of  boil  and  ouiutx  have  mueh 
to  do  with  the  snoeen  or  failure  of  onr  best 
efforts — and  that  fruits  of  snr|)asdng  ezoel- 
lenoe  in  one  part  of  tbe  country,  may  disap- 
point expectation  in  another. 

In  speaking  of  climate,  I  do  not  refer  s« 
mnoh  to  relative  temperatare,  aa  to  the  many 
sectional  phases,  and  meteorologioal  pheno- 
mena, which  go  to  tbe  formation  of  the  climate 
of  the  Hienseippi  Valley,  and  the  region  rf 
the  great  Western  Lakes. 

The  general  principles  of  soientifio  cnlture 
are  the  same  every  where — and  we  read  and 
profit  by  tbe  precepts  and  example  of  Down- 
ing and  his  oompeera,  as  much  as  they  do  by 
that  of  the  old  world.  Bnt  can  the  eastern 
onltivator  adopt  tbe  routine  practice  of  Eu- 
rope, or  does  he  find  all  the  "new  pears" 
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great  merit  there,  even  tolerable  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  ? 

I  have  seen  northern  frnits  in  Mississippi, 
and  have  tried  them  in  Louisiana — and  have 
had  my  fifteen  years  experience  here,  in  nor- 
thern Illinois;  and,  I  much  fear,  have  not  been 
entirely  blameless,  as  a  nurseryman,  in  dis- 
seminating eastern  fruits,  and  eastern  notions 
of  culture  in  the  West.  I  have  had  my  full 
share  of  disappointments,  and  disasters,  too 
— and  yet,  I  am  not  discouraged.  I  have  pur- 
chased my  experience  in  Horticulture,  as  you 
and  I  have  in  other  sciences,  and  I  have  sold 
some  experience  to  my  customers:  but  in 
"homoeopathic  doses." 

As  a  medical  man,  I  ought  to  have  known 
better ;  for,  like  mostWestern  physicians  who 
reason,  as  well  as  observe  and  brieve,  and  are 
not  obstinately  wedded  to  the  doctrines  of  an 
eastern  "  Alma  Mater,"  I  early  observed  the 
effects  of  climate,  and  other  western  pecu- 
liarities on  diseased  vitality.  And  you,  and 
I,  can  not  doubt,  that  the  ''principle  of  life," 
and  functional  integrity,  or  identity^  and  ptr» 
manency  of  character  in  the  lower  order  of 
living  beings,  are  more  susceptible  to  uncom- 
mon impressions,  than  in  man.  Or,  in  other 
words,  man,  and  the  higher  order  of  animals, 
are  much  more  readily  "Acclimated"  than 
plants. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  have  made 
several  trials  to  introduce  plants  perfectly 
hardy  in  England,  and  on  our  own  seaboard, 
north  of  this  parallel  of  latitude,  and  have 
failed.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  English 
hedge  plant — the  Hawthorn — ^fails  miserably 
in  this  region?  The  climate  is  doubtless, 
too  hot  and  dry,  in  mid-summer.  The  win- 
ters do  not  affect  this  plant,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  though  it  may  do  so  in  some  places. 

And  for  the  very  reasons  that  the  Haw- 
thorn fails,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
OsAGB  Obarob  will  succeed  fitr  north  of  its 
natural  locality ;  for  it  will  find  a  elimate — 


differing  only  in  the  iTitensiiy  of  winter  frosts 
and  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  we  have 
much  overrated  this  latter  circumstance. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  greatest  range,  or 
extreme  markings  of  the  thermometers,  as 
the  number,  extent,  and  rapidity  of  the  al- 
ternations, and  the  condition  of  the  plant 
exposed  to  injury  from  changes,  in  which  we 
have  to  look  for  the  causes  of  '*  winter-kill- 


» 


mg 

Recent  experiments  have  convinced  me 
that  "hardy  plants,"  which  naturally  love  a 
light  dry  soil,  are  very  liable  to  winter-kill 
when  planted  in  a  wet,  spongy,  or  mucky  one, 
like  our  prairies.  Early  and  perfect  maturity 
of  the  current  year's  growth,  and  uninter- 
rupted rest  during  the  winter,  will  enable  the 
peach  to  stand  25^  below  zero,  without  injury 
to  the  nascent  fruit  bud;  as  I  have  been 
assured  by  men  of  much  observation,  and  as 
I  think  I  have  seen,  on  borders  of  the  great 
"New  York  Desert."  And  I  have  not  a 
doubt,  that  half  of  your  readers  in  the  west 
and  south,  must  have  known  the  peach  buds 
during  an  ''open  winter,"  or  after  a  late 
growing  autumn,  killed  by  a  temperature 
little  if  any  below  zero. 

But  these  are  very  familiar  examples  of  the 
necessity  of  carefully  investigating  differences 
in  soil  and  climate,  and  modifying  our  culture 
to  suit  our  locality;  more  serious  studies  for 
the  Pomologist  are  opened  when  we  come 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  influence  of  these  upon 
the  perfection  of  foreign  fruits. 

Cincinnati,  and  the  region  thereabouts, 
have  settled  the  question  as  to  many  known 
varieties  of  the  grape :  but  the  most  of  ns 
are  more  interested  in  other  fruits ;  and  ex- 
perience has  already  shown  us  that  the  east- 
ern standard  of  perfection  does  not  hold  good 
throughout  the  west — though  many  fruits  of 
great  excellence  east,  have  been  found  equally 
good  in  some  western  localities. 

All  this  we  expect  you  to  settle  for  us»  as 
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western  experience  shall  develop  new  facts, 
and  local  practice  supersede  or  modify  east- 
em  dicta — to  which  our  Pomologists  have 
heretofore  yielded  filial  obedience. 

A  man  of  some  note  very  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "  The  Western  Horticultural 
Review  is  bound  to  revolutionize  Western 
Pomology.'*  I  think  it  is  bound  to  do  more 
than  this;  and,  like  its  worthy  prototype, 
work  a  few  miracles  in  the  new,  as  that  has 
done  in  the  old  states. 

Tou  have  a  glorious  field  before  you,  Doc- 
tor, and  you  have  only  to  "  go  ahead''  in  the 
true  western  style,  and  in  the  harmonizing 
spirit  of  horticultural  propagandism ;  carry 
your  taste  into  a  few  of  our  barn-like  farm- 
houses, and  show  the  effects  of  trees  and 
plants  in  the  composition  of  a  home,  and  of 
good  fruits  on  the  health  and  comfort  of  its 
inmates ;  not  forgetting  the  respectability  and 
money  profits  in  your  accounts,  and  you  will 
reap  your  reward  in  the  end. 

Would  that  I  were  capable  of  aiding  you 
as  I  wish,  in  the  great  work ;  but,  though  a 
tolerable  thinker,  and  much  given  to  obser- 
vatiouy  I  am  no  writer.  Not  that  I  have  not 
written  much,  but  that  I  can  not  write  toell : 
and  yet  I  love  to  write  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  the  earth ;  and 


as  the  spring  melts  into  summer,  my  season 
of  hybernation  will  close,  and  if  you  will 
promise  to  be  as  candid  as  Oil  Blas,  you 
shall,  perhaps,  have  as  many  quids  of  my 
rambling  incoherent  rhapsodies  as  you  will 
read. 

I  love  flowers  and  fruits — the  graceful 
tree,  and  half  sentient  plant,  nearly  as  well 
as  I  love  my  children ;  and  I  am  very  apt  to 
love  all  who  think  as  I  do  on  these  subjects, 
and  what  I  think  and  feel,  /  write. 

"God  is  Love,"  and  he  has  made  this 
principle  the  one  upon  which  turn  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  existence.  All  of  us,  who 
are  human,  are  imbued  with  some  love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  some  capacity  for  enjoyment. 
There  is  religion  in  the  love  of  the  voiceless 
productions  of  nature — thero  are  words  of 
promise  written  on  every  opening  bud,  and 
the  older  we  grow,  and  the  more  we  learn  of 
the  capabilities  of  this  beautiful  earth,  and. 
the  natural  enjoyments  which  the  creator  has 
placed  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  who- 
owns  or  rents  a  rood  of  ground — the  more 
grateful  are  we  for  life,  and  all  its  present 
blessings  and  future  hopes.  But  my  sermon^ 
is  ended.    Ever  your  friend, 

JoHK  A.  Kbvkigott. 

Br.  Jno.  a.  Wabdkb. 
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In  continuing  the  subject  of  our  last  arti- 
cle, it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  notice  first, 
the  points  of  agreement  between  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

They  are  both  organic,  that  is,  they  per- 
form certain  functions  through  the  medium  of 
certain  organs,  or  apparatus.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  evident  adaptation  of 
particular  organs  to  the  performance  of  the 
functions  allotted  to  them,  and  a  great  deal 
al  it  with  evident  truth, — ^but  let  me  ask  the 


paradoxical  question,  whether  one  who  has 
never  seen  them  in  play,  could  for  a  moment 
judge  that  the  lifeless  thing  before  him,  with 
all  its  complicated  machinery  of  nerves,  brain 
and  blood-vessels,  or  of  cellular  and  vascular 
tissue,  spinal  vessels,  root,  bark,  and  stem^ 
with  its  feeble  chemical  combinations  of  ter» 
nary  and  quaternary  compound,  could,  for  a 
single  hour,  resist  "decay's  effacing  finger'' — 
or  fail  to  fall  an  immediate  prey  to  the  all-- 
pervading  laws  of  affinity  ?    Certainly  no  one. 
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Meohanifim  fails  ub  in  endeavoring  to  solve  the 
enigma^ — ^and  chemistry  not  only  fails,  but 
opposes.  I  am  aware  that  the  ingenioas 
theory  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  (of  which 
more  hereafter),  together  with  the  action  of 
light  on  certain  combinations,  may  satisfacto- 
rily account  for  some  vegetable  phenomena, 
but  not  for  all. 

Why  is  it,  that  whilst  the  rootlets  act  by 
endosmose  and  ezosmose  to  assist  in  the 
sustenance  of  the  vegetable  being,  they  are 
themselves  exempt  from  the  laws  of  chemical 
decomposition  ?  We  may  illustrate  this  prin- 
ciple by  tying  animal  membrane  over  the  end 
of  a  glass  tube  containing  a  solution  of  sugar, 
and  inserting  it  into  a  vessel  of  water ;  reverse 
currents  will  be  established  through  the  tissue, 
as  they  would  in  any  other  case  where  the 
gravity  of  the  liquids  within  and  without  it 
differed,  but  the  membrane  does  not  escape 
destruction ;  it  is  soon  resolved  into  its  origi- 
nal elements^  and  mingles  with  its  fratemated 
bodies  in  air,  earth,  and  water. 

Animals  and  vegetables  agree,  therefore, 
in  both  being  organic,  but  they  are  more  than 
merely  organic, — and  in  this  mysterious  ad- 
dendum (vitality)  is  a  second  and  important 
point  of  agreement.  Third — they  both  re- 
quire frequent  nourishment  to  sustain  this 
vitality,  and  to  this  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence follows  another,  that,  if  this  be  with- 
held death  ensues,— or,  in  other  words,  a 
return  to  the  dojninion  of  chemical  laws  takes 
place;  deny  their  appropriate  food  to  the 
animal  and  plant,  and  they  equally  droop  and 
dU.  But  food  alone  is  not  sufficient  for 
either,  it  must  be  appropriale.  True,  the 
oamivora  may  drag  out  for  a  time  a  living 
death  on  vegetables, — ^the  plant  may  prolong 
a  feeble  and  sickly  existence  in  an  inappro- 
priate soil,  but  a  healthy  development  of 
either,  can  only  be  expected  under  eiroum- 
itances  favorable  to  the  action  of  organic  and 
vital  laws,  particular  as  well  as  general.    Let 


me  ask,  not  as  at  all  important  to  this  imme« 
diate  connection,  but  simply  as  a  hint  for 
future  reflection — ^how  long  could  a  vegetable 
feeder  exist  on  animal  food?  The  tiger,  the 
cat,  or  the  lion,  might  live  for  a  limited  period 
exclusively  on  vegetables,  but  how  long  could 
the  cow  or  the  horse  exist  on  flesh? 

We  have  now  before  us  a  slight  view  of 
the  beautiful  harmony  and  order  that  reign 
through  all  nature;  first,  imagine  matter  de* 
rived  from  the  disintegration  of  solid  rock; 
next,  vegetation  organising  a  portion  of  it, 
and  adding  elements  drawn  from  air  and  w»- 
ter,  then  the  graminivorous  animal  browsing 
on  the  grass  of  the  field;  next,  the  carnivora 
preying  on  the  vegetable  feeders:  and,  lastly, 
man,  the  lord,  the  tyrant,  the  consumer  of 
all.  We  have  the  nonsensient  organiser,  the 
organic  and  sentient,  supported  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  single  organisation,  another  divi- 
sion of  the  same,  requiring  that  its  food  shall 
have  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  duplex  organin- 
tion.  And  the  organic,  sentient,  and  rational 
(man)  a  consumer  of  both. 

Animal  and  vegetable  beings  are,  therefore, 
both  organic,  both  vital,  require  nutriment 
for  existence,  and  in  its  absence  they  die. 
On  the  other  hand,  inorganic  or  mineral  na- 
ture asks  no  food,  and  can  not  be  said  to 
know  death. 

Another  point  of  similitude  is,  that  both 
animals  and  plants  have  a  somewhat  fixed 
and  definite  period  of  duration,  and  were  the 
laws  which  govern  organic  life  more  strictly 
complied  with,  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that 
the  decedence  period  of  both  would  become 
very  much  more  constant,  and  perhaps  in 
some  oases  greatly  extended;  but  even  as  it 
is,  the  soologist  and  botanist  lay  down  with 
a  good  deal  of  accuraoyi  the  ages  to  whidi 
the  various  subjects  of  their  respective  studist 
are  likely  to  exist.  The  oak  may  brave  tke 
storms  of  eentioies,  but  the  lily  entombs  its 
beauty  in  its  native  dust,  witUo  a  single  sea- 
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8on.  The  age  of  the  ash,  or  the  elm,  may 
be  eounted  by  soorea  of  yeara,  but  the  fra- 
grant wall-flower,  or  ehowy  stock,  have  ap- 
pointed to  them,  bnt  the  comparatively  short 
duration  of  two  summers ;  nor  can  the  skill 
of  the  gardener  by  any  management,  extend 
this  brief  period  much  beyond  the  natural 
limits. 

The  tender  annual,  nursed  into  being  by 
the  genial  warmth  of  spring,  displays  its 
evanescent  beauty  for  a  few  years,  provides 
itself  a  Bucceasor  in  embryo,  wraps  it  in  a 
coat  impenetrable  to  the  frosts  of  winter,  and 
commits  it  to  its  parent  earth.  This  short 
round  of  duty,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  per- 
formed, it  bends  beneath  the  autumn  blasts, 
yields  itself  up  to  become  nutriment  for  its 
offspring;  thus  beginning  and  ending  its 
existence  in  a  single  summer.  The  biennial 
requires  an  additional  season  to  develop  its 
beauties,  but  just  as  inevitably  hides  itself  in 
the  dust  the  second  year  of  its  exbtence,  as 
the  annual  does  the  first.  The  perennials 
have  a  longer  period  allotted  to  them,  but 
even  they  are  each  and  all  limited  and  bound- 
ed in  their  duration, — so  in  the  animal  crea- 
tion. *'  Three  score  and  ten,"  "  are  the  days 
of  the  years  allotted  to  man;"  perchance, 
''by  reason  of  strength  "  he  may  pass  over 
them;  but  what  are  the  balance? — "labor 
and  pain" — second  childhood.  The  horse, 
the  dog,  the  sparrow,  and  the  long-lived 
eagle,  all  have  their  periods  of  existence 
meted  out. 

Let  me  here  again  ask,  who,  by  a  mere  exam- 
ination of  the  organization  of  either  animal  or 
plant,  oak  or  eagle,  tulip  or  sparrow,  could 
ever  judge  that,  whilst  the  branches  of  the 
oak  we  plant  may  shade  our  children's  chil- 
dren for  many  successive  generations,  the 
tulip  can  delight  us  bnt  a  fraction  of  a  single 
year?  There  is  a  mystery  in  all  around  us, 
which  we  can  not  fathom.  **  There  is  a  God" 
and  he  who  fails  to  see  his  existenee  written 


on  all  nature,  must  be  either  hopelessly  a 
fool,  or  incurably  a  madman* 

There  is  also  a  tendency  in  both  animals  and 
vegetables  to  the  performance  of  certain  func- 
tions at  periodic  times,  which,  for  want  of  a 
more  appropriate  name,  we  will  call  periodi- 
city. In  animals,  whether  in  health  or  dis- 
ease, this  tendency  can  not  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  most  casual  observer;  that  it 
has  not  been  so  much  noticed  in  vegetable 
life,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this  department 
it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  immediate  im- 
portance to  us.  The  Portulacea,  and  all  other 
annuals,  produce  their  flowers  once  and  at  so 
constant  a  periody  as  to  justify  the  florist  in 
naming  in  his  catalogue  the  month,  if  not  the 
day,  in  which  they  may  be  expected  respec- 
tively to  develop  them.  In  any  work  on 
botany,  we  may  find  the  season  stated  when 
the  various  plants  expand  their  petals,  and 
so  confidently  do  We  rely  upon  it,  that  should 
we  see  the  Helenium  autumnale,  or  the 
Aster  solidaginoides  flower  in  May,  or  the 
Erigenia  (nurtured  into  life  by  the  flrst  genial 
breath  of  spring)  delay  its  blossoms  to  Au- 
gust, we  should  be  equally  astonished. 

The  Agave  americana  (great  American 
aloe,  or  century  plant)  which,  according  to 
the  common  belief,  flowers  but  once  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  requires,  even  in  its  native  woods, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  to  put  forth  its  pyra- 
mid of  gorgeous  blossoms — after  which,  as 
though  the  effort  had  exhausted  all  vitality, 
it  sinks  into  decay — whilst  the  Gerastium 
displays  its  florets  in  as  many  days  as  the 
Agave  requires  years.  Nor  does  the  period 
of  inflorescence  depend  exclusively  on  tem- 
perature, which,  doubtless,  does  exert  a  very 
great  influence, — but,  when  the  proper  period 
arrives,  whatever  the  temperature,  provided 
it  be  not  so  low  as  to  present  mechanieai 
obstruction,  close  inspection  will  always  re- 
veal an  effort  in  vegetation  to  the  performance 
of  its  functions.    How  far  this  may  be  influ- 
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enced  by  electrio  action,  we  may  in  some 
future  number  attempt  to  investigate,  but 
the  almost  metaphysical  character  of  the  im- 
ponderable agents,  their  vast  diffusion  through 
illimitable  space,  and  the  well  known  effects 


they  are  capable  of  producing  on  organised 
beings,  renders  the  idea  not  at  all  chimerical, 
that  electricity  does  exert  an  important  in* 
fluence  upon  the  performance  of  the  vital 
functions.  T.  8. 


CONVBRBION    OF    PBAT    INTO    MANURB. 


Thi  attention  of  the  public  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  use  of  manures  of  this  class. 
.  Nor  can  too  much  be  said  upon  their  impor- 
tance. The  application  of  scientific  princi- 
ples to  the  every  day  operations  of  the  farm 
and  the  garden,  is  destined  to  effect  a  great 
change  in  the  results  to  be  obtained. 

In  these  pages  the  reader  will  find  a  col- 
lection of  articles  upon  the  subject  of  carbon 
manures,  which  may  be  read  with  profit. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  same 
substances  which  act  so  important  a  part  as 
disinfecting  agents,  by  means  of  their  absorb- 
ing properties,  should  also  be  thus  the  most 
valaable  agents  for  conveying  to  growing 
plants  the  substances  necessary  to  supply 
their  wants.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  re- 
markable value  of  carbon  as  a  manure.  Its 
associates,  of  various  compounds,  are  the  sub- 
stances assimilated  by  the  plants,  while  it 
remains  nearly  or  quite  indestructible. 

As  along  the  whole  range  of  the  Atlantic 
Siatet  as  well  as  upon  the  margin  of  those 
rivers,  bays,  creeks,  and  estuaries  which 
abound  therein,  and  find  ultimate  outlets  in 
the  ocean,  there  are  to  be  found  vast  depos- 
its of  peat,  and  kindred  vegetable  bodies,  the 
utilization  of  these  substances  as  manure 
becomes  an  object  of  the  very  first  import- 
jince,  and  the  more  so,  as.  from  a  long  con- 
tinued course  of  improved  culture,  most  of 
the  arable  land  in  those  States  has  become 
greatly  exhausted,  and  the  ordinary  sources 
*of  manure  have  failed,  thus  far,  to  arrest  the 
•course  of  deterioration  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected. 

Peat,  as  we  know,  is  composed  of  vegeta- 
ible  matter,  the  accumulation  of  centuries, 


in  certain  locations,  there  deposited  under 
circumstances  which  but  slightly  favor  de- 
composition, and  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
decomposed,  partially  decomposed,  and  unde* 
composed  vegetable  matters,  which  may  be 
very  readily  presumed  to  be  somewhat  variant 
in  their  constituent  elements,  and  which, 
according  as  they  may  have  been  more  or 
less  excluded  from  the  influence  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  by  superincumbent  water,  to  have 
undergone  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  decay. 
But  as  peat  once  possessed  life,  its  power 
of  re-producing  life  in  living  bodies  can,  by 
the  application  of  proper  agents,  be  restored, 
and  restored  so  effectually  too,  as  to  make 
every  pound  of  it  equally  good  for  the  fertili- 
zation of  the  soil,  as  an  equal  weight  ai 
barn-yard  or  stable  manure  would  be.  The 
means  by  which  this  desirable  end  can  be 
brought  about  is  the  object  of  the  writer  of 
this  essay,  whose  purpose  shall  be  to  state 
them  in  so  plain  and  practical  a  way,  as  to 
place  the  modus  operandi  within  the  eompre* 
nension  of  all. 

Peat,  operated  dpon  by  local  circumstances, 
may  vary,  to  some  extent,  in  composition,  but 
the  difference  is  too  trifling  to  effect  its  value 
as  manure,  as  will  be  maae  manifest  by  the 
following  facts. 

The  mean  of  20  analyses  of  the  peats  of 
Rhode  Island,  by  Dr.  Jackson,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

Water  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 

Ashes,  when  burned,  24.07 

Vegetable  matter,  72.39 

Silica,  4.31 

Iron  and  Alumina,  1.84 

Lime,  1.82 

Magnesia,  .82 

The  average  of  10  analyses  of  Massachu* 
setts  peat,  agreeably  to  Dana,  was  as  follows : 
Soluble  Geine,  29.41 

Insoluble  Oeine,  65.03 

Salts  and  Silicates,  15.65 
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This  ayerage  comprises  various  kinds  of 
peat»  such  as  are  mostly  used  as  fuel,  tarf 
and  swamp  mack,  so  tbat.it  takes  within  its 
range  the  ordinary  kinds  of  substances  avail- 
able to  farmers,  in  different  situations,  and, 
therefore,  presents  a  fairer  view  of  the  real 
value  of  such  substauces  than  it  would  be, 
had  the  analyses  been  confined  to  fuel  peat 
proper,  as  the  two  latter  bodies  are  more 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  most  localities 
than  the  former. 

A  more  recent  analysis  made  by  peat  found 
on  the  estate  of  the  Hon.  James  A.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Nevis,  near  Dobbs'  Ferry,  in  your 
State,  gave  the  following  results. 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  dried  muck  con- 
tained as  follows: 

Soluble  and  insoluble  Grcine,    81.03  parts. 
Silica,  12.46 

Alumina,  4.80 

Oxide  of  Iron,  1.11 

Lime  and  Magnesia,  .60 

100.00 
The  average  of  the  preceding  31  analyses 
give  us  above  79  per  cent,  of  vegetable  mat- 
ters in  various  stages  of 'oxidation,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  in  an  insoluble  condition. 

American  Ariizan. 


The  Uses  of  Peat  Mbsa,  and  the  Talne  of 
Peat  Charcoal,  as  a  Diflinfeotent  and  Fer- 
tiliser. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  by 
the  aid  of  peat  charcoal,  Mr.  Rogers  purposes 
to  consolidate  and  deodorise  the  solid  mat- 
ter of  the  London  Sewers;  and  whilst  by  that 
means  benefiting  the  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
tropolis, there  would  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  agriculturist  a  manure  of  the 
most  powerful  description — pulverized,  free 
from  odor,  and  fit  for  transit  oy  any  convey- 
ance. In  1845  he  brought  the  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  the  public,  and  it  was 
then  alleged  that  charcoal  could  not  give  the 
necessary  quantity  of  carbon  to  the  root  of 
the  plant,  the  leaf  and  not  the  root  being  the 
portion  which  absorbed  such  sustenance. «  Of- 
ten, however,  since  then,  he  had  tried  the  ex- 
periment, and  the  result  had  invariably  been, 
that  the  root  as  well  as  the  leaf  of  the  plant 
attracted  the  carbon,  and,  therefore,  he  was 
more  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  sys- 
tem he  had  promulgatea.  From  the  experi- 
ments he  had  made  he  had  found  that  peat 


charcoal  possessed  far  superior  advantages  to 
wood  charcoal;  it  had  a  deodorising  effect, 
which  wood  charcoal  had  not;  and  if  they 
considered  how  such  an  agent  could  be  made 
to  operate  upon  the  sewage  matter  of  Lon- 
don, no  one  could  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
public  benefit.  Wherever  it  had  been  used 
it  produced  most  extraordinary  effect.  If 
excretia,  in  its  natural  state,  was  intermixed 
with  charcoal,  it  at  once  absorbed  and  took 
up  all  those  gases  which,  if  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  were  lost ;  it  kept  that  nutriment 
untU  such  time  as  the  dryness  of  the  earth 
surrounding  a  plant  intimated  its  lack  of  sus- 
tenance, and  gave  forth  its  revivifying  influ- 
ence when  it  was  wanted.  In  short,  by  the 
admixture  of  charcoal  with  excretia,  all  the 
gases  were  at  once  taken  up  and  retained, 
ridding  the  public  of  nuisance  and  disease, 
and  giving  to  the  land  the  entire  benefit. 
Peat  charcoal  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  ab- 
sorbant  known.  It  would  take  up  and  retain 
about  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  at  least  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  vol- 
umes of  those  noxious  gases  arising  from  an- 
imal excrement,  and  other  putrescent  matter. 
Hence  its  great  value  for  effecting  deodorisa- 
tion,  and  for  retaining  all  the  value  of  the 
liquid  as  well  as  its  volatile  products.  Equal 
parts  of  prepared  peat  charcoal  and  excretia 
would,  under  almost  every  circumstance,  if 
properly  intermixed,  produce  a  manure  of 
almost  incalculable  value.  The  proportion, 
however,  of  charcoal  might  be  more  or  less 
in  some  instances,  even  down  to  one  third. 

In  its  natural  state,  peat  moss  had  several 
peculiarities.  It  contains  in  different  proper- 
tions,  ammonia,  pyroligneous  acid,  tar,  etc., 
and  also  a  very  singular  production,  a  '*  fatty 
matter,"  which,  when  purified,  closely  resem- 
bles spermaceti,  and  makes  a  very  beautiful 
candle.  Mr.  Reece  has  reeently  patented  a 
process  for  the  extraction  of  these  articles; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  a  few  energetic  Eng- 
lishmen have  not  feared  to  risk  both  them- 
selves and  their  fortunes  to  commence  opera- 
tions on  an  extensive  tract  of  bog  and  min- 
eral in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  they 
have  coal  as  well  as  peat,  and  they  purpose 
carrying  out  the  production  of  iron  from  ore 
which  is  upon  the  property.  "  Price's  Patent 
Candle"  may  possibly  yet  bo  rivalled  by 
"  Recce's  Bog  Spermaceti.'*  To  speak  seri- 
ously, the  production  is  really  beautiful,  and 
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gives  a  pure  and  strong  light.  The  qaestion 
to  be  solyed,  however,  is,  can  it  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  profitable  ?  It 
is  found  in  its  natural  state  at  times,  in  small 
quantities,  collected  together  by  some  pecu* 
liar  looid  filtrations,  or,  perhaps,  affinity,  which 
draws  it  from  the  mass  around  to  one  spot. 


I  have  seen  a  ooUeetiott  of  it-~a  little  wdl,  I 
may  say — of  six  to  seven  inohes  in  diametinr, 
containing  die  matter  pure,  and  about  the 
ooTor  of  butter.  The  superstitious  tradition 
of  the  peasantry  is  that  the  fairies  hide  it  for 
their  use,  and  henee  it  is  called  '*  fairy  but* 
ter." 


MT      FLOWBR 


Ladi£S  are  often  disheartened  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  gardens  by  attempting  too 
much.  When  unable  to  purchase  new  and 
expensive  plants,  or  rear  the  tenderer  ones, 
they  are  disposed  to  give  up  every  thing,  and 
neglect  an  interesting  occupation,  because 
they  fancy  nothing  can  be  done  without 
money  and  a  good  gardener.  Now  this  is  a 
great  mistake.  A  lady  may  effect  much 
without  any  assistance  if  she  will  but  believe 
that  "common"  flowers  and  plants,  as  they 
are  called,  are  well  worth  looking  at  when 
tastefully  arranged  and  carefully  attended  to. 
A  "  good  gardener  "  certainly  insures  you  a 
greater  variety  of  flowers,  and  they  are,  of 
course,  finer  than  those  nursed  by  an  inexpe- 
rienced hand;  but  you  have  not  the  same 
pleasure  in  your  little  kingdom  when  there 
IS  some  one  who  knows  and  does  everything 
there  better  than  yourself.  A  lady  with  a 
good  gardener  begins  cheerily  at  first,  but  in 
a  year  or  two  it  is  all  over.  She  walks 
round  the  glowing  borders,  but  her  interest  is 
gone.  To  enjoy  your  garden  thoroughly  you 
must  say,  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  **I  will 
have  but  one  mistress  here,  and  no  master." 
Most  ladies,  however  small  their  means,  may 
occasionally  employ  a  laborer  to  do  some  of 
the  rougher  work,  such  as  digging  or  rooting 
up  a  tree ;  and  if  they  can  but  be  satisfied 
with  a  less  choice  variety  than  their  richer 
friends,  I  am  sure  the  effect  produced  may  be 
quite  as  good.  I  have  often  turned  away 
from  beds  full  of  flowers,  with  names  unheard 
of  before,  and  have  said :  "  After  all,  give  me 
the  cottage  flowers — the  rose,  the  honey- 
suckle, the  sweet-pea,  and  mignonette — they 
are  sweeter  and  prettier  than  anything  I  see 
here ;"  and  others  have  said  so  too.  These 
truly  home-breathing  flowers,  connected  too 
with  our  earliest  years  and  sweetest  recollec- 
tions, should  never  be  undervalued,  their 
fragrance  is  unequaled,  and  their  beauty  can 
never  be  surpassed. 


I  do  not  think  the  ivy  is  sufficiently  con- 
sidered as  an  ornament  to  the  garden.  Its 
rapid  growth  makes  it  invaluable  where  large 
buildings,  or  walls  unfit  for  fruit  trees,  re- 
quire to  be  covered;  but  it  is  equally  useful 
as  an  embellishment  among  shrubs,  particu- 
larly those  which  shed  their  leaves  in  winter. 
The  dead  stem  of  a  tree,  with  its  boughs  left 
on  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  clothed  with  ivy, 
is  a  beautiful  object,  standing  in  quiet  state* 
liness  among  the  lighter  beauties  of  the 
shrubbery,  with  its  dark  rich  mass  of  foliage 
growing  richer  and  handsomer,  as  its  neigh- 
bors sicken  and  die.  When  I  first  saw  an 
ivy-tree  I  was  struck  with  its  beauty  and 
solemnity  of  look :  it  gave  an  appearance  of 
age  to  the  garden,  which  is  also  an  advantage. 
Any  stump  or  rough  pieces  of  wood  nailed 
strongly  together  will  do  to  support  this 
beautiful  climber,  which  wraps  itself  thickly 
round  its  prop,  and  then  hangs  in  waving 
masses,  covered  with  its  starry  fiowers,  on 
every  side.  A  lady  may  easily  eneourage 
the  Irish  Ivy,  which  is  the  richest  and  quick* 
est  growing  kind.  Cuttings  planted  fall  or 
spring  will  take,  aud  shoot  up  rapidly;  and  I 
have  known  them,  when  ignorantly  planted 
with  their  head  downwards,  spring  up  as 
merrily  as  if  all  was  welL  If  you  can  find  a 
rooted  plant  some  feet  in  hight,  so  much  the 
better ;  tie  or  nail  it  closely  to  its  support 
till  it  has  fixed  itself,  and  the  desired  eneet 
is  of  course,  sooner  obtained.  Never  let  ivy 
climb  round  a  thriuing  tree,  it  clasps  so 
tightly  that  the  wood  ean  not  expand,  and 
disease  and  death  will  ensue.  It  thrives 
equally  well  on  living  and  dead  wood,  needs 
no  attention  except  to  fix  it  up  when  loosened 
by  the  wind  or  other  violence,  and  is  the  most 
beautiful,  graceful,  and  effectual  screen  that 
a  garden  can  possess. 

Rustic  baskets,  supported  on  wooden  feel, 
look  beautiful  when  covered  with  Irish  ivy. 
During  the  winter  they  are  ornamental  in 
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themselyes ;  and  when  filled  with  geraniuma 
and  other  flowers,  with  the  tendrils  ranniog 
oyer  and  concealing  the  pots,  the  effect  is 
perfect.  These  frames  may  very  easily  be 
made,  as  they  are  not  intended  to  hold  soil. 
A  few  crossed  sticks  nailed  to  a  piece  of 
board,  the  shape  and  size  you  wbh,  is  quite 
sufficient ,  the  ivy  will  soon  hide  it  all,  and 
form  a  green  and  beautiful  basket.  When- 
eyer  you  wish  a  shrub  remoyed,  see  if  you 
oan  not  make  it  useful  in  this  way ;  head 
down  three  or  four  of  the  stems  to  a  proper 
hight,  and  fiz  a  basket  upon  them ;  cut  away 
all  the  rest,  and  as  the  leaves  spring  from  the 
standing  stems,  keep  cutting  them  off,  they 
will  soon  cease  to  trouble  you.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  iyy-plants,  a  crimson  or  white  rose 
blooming  amongst  its  dark  leaves  has  a  lovely 
effect ;  but  when  it  becomes  thick  and  busby, 
the  rose-tree  had  better  be  placed  elsewhere. 
Ivy  forms  a  beautiful  kind  of  carpet  under 
trees,  where  grass  does  not  grow ;  it  runs  and 
spreads,  and  seems,  like  a  joyous  spirit,  to 
revel  in  its  own  light-heartedness. 

By  simple  means,  such  as  these,  the  eye 
and  hand  of  taste  may  perform  wonders, 
without  expense,  and  with  little  time  and 
trouble.  The  ivy  flourishes  everywhere, — 
evergreens  do  well  in  almost  all  situations, — 
violets  and  the  star-like  periwinkle  decorate 
an  awkward- looking  bank;  an  unsightly 
hedge  may  be  enlivened  with  scarlet-runners, 


nasturtiums,  and  oonvolvulus,  ao  that  few 
gardens  may  not  be  made  to  smile,  even  under 
great  disadvantages.  Ivy  will  help  you  here; 
let  it  creep  about,  and  cluster  where  it  likes ; 
it  beautifies  everything  it  clings  to. 

A  neatly-mown  lawn,  with  an  ivy-basket 
or  two,  a  trellised  porch  or  veranda,  waving 
with  roses,  honey- suckle,  and  jasmine,  a  wall 
clothed  with  creeping  plants,  or  a  vine,  or 
any  favorite  ivy,  with  an  invaluable  Virginia 
creeper  for  ''winter- wear,"  a  few  beds  of 
well-chosen  annuals  and  perennials,  neatly 
kept  and  cared  for,  a  few  judiciously-placed 
flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens,  are  quite 
enough  to  make  the  country  parsonage  and 
cottage  residence  gay  and  delightful,  both  to 
the  eye  and  heart.  Surely  all  ladies  may 
accomplish  this!  How  much  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  happy  domestic  country  house 
springs  from  its  garden  I  What  a  tale  it 
may  tell,  in  its  silent  sweetness,  of  all  that  m 
passing  within !  It  **  discourses  eloquent 
music."  There  are  the  husband^s  apple  and 
pear  trees,  twined  by  the  wife's  sweet  cle- 
matis; bis  cabbage-beds  fringed  with  her 
pinks  and  pansies ;  the  tool-house  wreathed 
with  roses;  his  rougher  labors  adorned  by 
her  gayer  fancy — all  speaking  loudly  of  the 
happy  union  of  their  hearts  and  tastes. 

Let  us  foster  as  much  as  possible  the  love 
of  gardening,  for  it  involves  that  holy  feeling, 
the  love  of  home, — Cottage  Gardener. 


LBTTBR    FROM    THB    WBBT. 


Wyandotte  Agency^  Feb,  13,  1851. 
N.  Longworth: — Many  thanks  to  you, 
my  dear  sir,  for  the  Western  Horticultural 
Review — it  arrived  most  opportunely,  for  I 
was  both  sick  and  sad.  I  had  contracted  the 
ague  before  coming  to  this  upper  country, 
where  there  appears  to  be  no  local  cause  for 
this  miserable  disease,  as  the  land  is  high  and 
rolling,  with  no  ponds  or  standing  water. 
The  pretty  Jersey  Creek,  fed  by  living  springs, 
winds  away  to  the  left  of  the  agenf^s  house; 
notwithstanding  the  intense  heats  of  the  past 
summer,  and  the  dry,  warm  winter,  it  has 
continued  to  flow  gently  over  its  pebbly  bed. 


I  was  sad,  and  in  the  perusal  of  its  pages  I 
was  comforted.  *  *  *  Three  numbers 
have  gone  like  winged  messengers  of  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  and  fruits,  to  my  reading  Wyan- 
dotte friends.  After  the  spring  payments,  I 
hope  to  send  something  from  them  in  return, 
more  valuable  than  my  barren  commenda- 
tions. 

I  never  hear  or  think  of  the  floral  treasures 
collected  by  the  French  botanists  in  this  vast 
territory,  without  wishing  for  the  ability  to 
do  likewise,  or  to  send  some  competent  per- 
son. My  desire  is  to  stimulate  inquiry  upon 
the  subject  of  our  beautiful  native  flowers, 
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shrnbs,  and  fraits,  which,  alas!  like  their 
associates  and  admirers,  the  poor  Indians,  are 
rapidly  passing  away,  before  the  tide  of  civi- 
lization that  is  pouring  over  the  country  with 
irresistible  force.        ♦        *        *        * 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  safe  transmis- 
sion of  any  articles  from  this  country,  so  soon 
as  the  navigation  opens;  as  boats,  passing 
from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Joseph,  stop  at  Kansas 
and  other  intermediate  points.     ♦     ♦     • 

Friday  mornings  February  14ih : — A  soft, 
warm,  gentle  rain  is  falling ;  the  peach  buds 
are  swollen,  and  begin  to  show  their  red  color 
— ^my  sister  thinks  prematurely,  for  late  frosts 
occur  in  this  latitude,  (39^  10'.)  There  must 
be  some  peculiarity  of  soil  and  climate,  which 
pushes  on  vegetation  to  an  early  maturity. 
The  past  spring  was  cold  and  late.  I  find  a 
memorandum  to  the  effect  that,  on  the  4th 
of  July  last,  the  garden  furnished  cucumbers, 
beans,  early  corn,  potatoes,  and  the  second 
planting  of  peas  in  full  bearing — the  third 
planting  of  radishes  becoming  pithy;  fine 
beads  of  lettuce  bleached  to  that  crisp, 
creamy  whiteness,  which  makes  it  so  agree- 
able an  addition  to  the  table.     ♦      *      ♦ 

The  point  of  land  upon  which  the  Agency 
is  built,  has  a  soil  of  light  sandy  loam,  and 
washes  a  good  deal  on  the  northern  slope 
next  the  creek.  The  air  is  generally  dry.  I 
do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  so  many 
bright  sunshiny  days  during  winter  as  this 
season  has  presented  here.  There  is  less  fog 
here  than  on  the  Ohio ;  though  the  Missouri  is 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide  in  front  of  us, 
I  do  not  recollect  any  morning  upon  which  I 
oould  not  distinguish  objects  upon  the  other 
side,  except  when  the  Indians  bad  burnt  the 
prairie  during  their  fall  hunt,  when  every 
thing  was  enveloped  with  smoke.  Major 
Moseley,  who  keeps  a  record  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  weather,  says  that  vegetation  is 
quite  as  forward  here  as  in  Paris,  Ky.  The 
whole  Wyandotte  territory  is  covered  with 


a  continuous  forest  of  Walnut,  Elm,  Hickory, 
Blue  Ash,  Honey  Locust,  Linden,  Mossy  Gup, 
white  and  red  Oaks,  Paw-paw,  Pecan,  Red- 
bud,  Pigeon-berry,  and  the  Buckeye,  (a  beau- 
tiful shrub  here.)  There  is  no  Sugar  Maple, 
but  the  Indians  are  now  making  an  inferior 
article  from  the  Box  Elder,  which  does  not 
crystalize  well;  it  grows  abundantly  on  the 
bottoms,  along  the  Missouri  and  Kaw  rivers. 

Mr.  Walker  thinks  his  strawberry  plants 
from  the  prairies  are  much  improved  by  cul- 
tivation. I  shall,  however,  thankfully  receive 
any  thing  you  may  send,  and  will  gladly  pro- 
cure you  what  grows  here.  Eve  like,  I  leve 
to  be  at  work  in  the  garden.     •        •        « 

Can't  you  send  some  flower  seeds  to  my 
pretty  Wyandotte  girl,  Ma-an-za,  she  has 
such  a  passionate  love  for  flowers — cultivates 
them  with  her  own  hands,  which  are  so  small, 
that  I  am  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which 
she  uses  the  hoe.  She,  too,  would  willingly 
gather  wild  flowers  to  send;  she  would  do 
it  con  amore,  for  she  knows  every  bubbling 
spring,  fiowery  bank,  and  picturesque  object 
in  the  country.    •        •        *        *        ♦ 

From  Mr.  Armstrong,  I  learn  that  the 
Osage  potato  was  found  here  when  the  Wy- 
andottes  first  came,  but  it  has  been  almost 
exterminated  by  the  hogs ;  also,  that  a  variety 
of  the  Cactus  was  found — I  have  seen  it  in 
his  garden.      •        *        *        •        • 

Bespeetfully,        M.  S.  C. 

This  letter  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
many  friends  of  the  writer,  who  have  known 
her  when  a  resident  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
She  is  the  very  person  to  visit  a  new  country, 
having  an  interest  in  the  natural  objects  around 
her,  and,  therefore,  observing  the  peculiarities 
and  productions  of  the  region,  some  of  which 
are  here  recorded ;  then,  her  sympathies  for 
the  poor  Indian  exiles  from  this  state  qualify 
her  to  serve  them  in  many  ways — Ejk. 
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This  is  a  carious  plant,  usaallj  enumerated 
among  our  indigenous  plants,  though  as  it 
does  not  long  propagate  itself  with  us  spon- 
taneously, and  is  found  only  in  cultivated 
fields,  chiefly  among  flax,  with  whose  seeds  it 
is  often  introduced  from  abroad,  there  is  good 
ground  for  presuming  that  it  is  not  in  reality 
a  native. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  is  cultivated 
for  its  stems,  which  yield  a  fiber  applicable 
for  spinning,  and  for  its  oleiferous  seeds. 
Merat  and  JDe  Lens  say  that  it  is  cultivated 
for  these  purposes  in  Flanders. 

The  seeds  are  sometimes  called  sesamum 
seeds  (semina  sesami  vulgaris;)  but  they 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  genuine 
sesamum  or  teel  seeds,  the  produce  of  sesa- 
mum orientale. 

Mr.  William  Taylor,  F.  L.  S.|  has  recently 
drawn  the  attention  of  agriculturists  and 
others  to  the  Camelina  sativa  as  an  oil  plant, 
adapted  for  feeding  cattle,  and  for  other  pur- 

Jtoses.  He  says  that  the  soils  best  adapted 
or  its  cultivation,  are  those  of  a  light  nature ; 
but  a  crop  will  never  fail  on  land  of  the  most 
inferior  description.  It  has  been  found  to 
flourish  this  year  on  barren  sandy  soils,  where 
no  other  vegetable  would  grow;  and,  inde- 
pendent of  the  drouhht,  the  plants  have  grown 
most  luxuriantly,  yielding  a  large  and  certain 
crop.  When  grown  upon  land  that  has  been 
long  in  tillage,  and  well-farmed,  the  crop  will 
be  most  abundant.  The  best  time  for  put- 
ting in  the  seed  is  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring  months — say  from  the  middle  of  March, 
or  the  middle  of  April  to  June,  and  for  au- 
tumn sowing  in  August;  and  the  quantity 
per  acre  required,  14  lbs.,  and  may  be  either 
drilled  or  broad-oast;  but  the  drilled  method 
should  be  preferred.  If  drilled,  the  rows 
must  be  twelve  inches  apart. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  grown  five  or 
six  inches  high,  a  hand  or  horse-hoe  may  be 
used  to  cut  up  the  weeds  between  the  rows, 
and  no  further  culture  nor  expense  will  be 
required. 

If  sown  early,  two  crops  may  frequently 
be  obtained  in  one  year,  as  it  is  fit  for  har- 
vesting in  three  months  after  the  plant  makes 
its  first  appearance;  or  another  important 
advantage  may  be  obtained:  if  the  seed  is 
sown  early  in  March,  the  crop  will  be  ready 
to  harvest  beginning  of  July,  and  the  land 


fallowed  for  wheat  or  spring  corn ;  also,  when 
barley  or  small  seeds  can  not  be  sown  suffi- 
ciently eai:ly,  this  may  be  put  in  with  great 
success.  It  is  a  plant  that  may  be  cultiva- 
ted after  any  corn  crop,  without  doing  the 
least  injury  to  the  land,  and  may  be  sown 
with  all  sorts  of  clover;  the  leaves  of  the 
gold  of  pleasure  being  particularly  small, 
a£ford  an  uninterrupted  growth  to  any  plant 
beneath  it,  and  the  crop  being  removed  early, 
the  clover  has  time  to  establish  itself. 

The  grower  of  this  invaluable  production 
is,  in  all  seasons,  secure  of  his  crop;  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  subject  to  damage  by  spring 
frosts,  heavy  rains,  and  drought,  and,  above 
all,  the  ravages  of  insects,  more  particularly 
the  cabbage-plant  louse  (aphis  brassica), 
which  so  frequently  destroys  rape,  turnips, 
and  others  belonging  to  the  cruciferee  order, 
when  coming  into  blossom.  The  seed  is  ripe 
as  soon  as  the  pods  change  from  a  green  to 
a  gold  color.  Care  must  then  be  taken  to 
cut  it  before  it  becomes  too  ripe,  or  much 
seed  may  be  lost.  When  cut  with  sickle, 
it  is  bound  up  in  sheaves,  and  shocked  in  the 
same  manner  as  wheat ;  the  process  of  ripen- 
ing completed,  it  is  stacked,  or  put  in  a  barn, 
and  thrashed  out  like  other  com.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  crops  can  not  be  very  great, 
either  in  the  preparation  and  culture  of  the 
land,  or  in  the  management  in  securing  the 
produce  afterwards;  but,  when  grown  with 
care,  and  in  a  good  season,  the  produce  will 
mostly  be  very  abundant,  as  hign  as  thirty- 
two  bushels  and  upwards  the  acre. 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  for  the  seed 
would  repay  the  farmer.  An  abundance  of 
cha£f  would  be  produced,  which  would  be  of 
infinite  service  for  horses  or  for  manure ;  but, 
in  a  grazing  country  like  England,  where  vast 
sums  are  annually  expended  for  foreign  oil- 
cake, the  gold  of  pleasure  will  soon  be  found 
an  excellent  substitute  under  manufacture, 
and  consequently  a  grower  would  find  a  good 
remuneration  on  cultivating  the  seed. 

The  plant  may  be  considered  a  valuable 
production  of  the  earth ;  a  fine  oil  is  produ- 
ced for  burning  in  lamps,  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods,  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps, 
for  lubricating  machinery,  and  for  painters. 
The  oil-cake  has  been  found  highly  nutritious 
in  the  fattening  of  oxen,  and  sheep,  as  it 
contains  a  great  portion  of  mucilage  and  ni- 
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trogenous  matter,  which,  oombined  together, 
are  found  very  beneficial  in  developing  fat 
and  lean. 

From  the  experiments  above  related,  it  is 
abundantly  proved  that  it  does  not  suffer 
from  the  severest  frosts,  its  foliage  not  being 
injured ;  it  is  not  infested  by  insects,  nor  does 
it  exhaust  the  soil.  The  gold  of  pleasure 
has  been  cultivated  by  several  practical  agri- 
culturists, who  highfy  approve  of  the  new 
plant.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  every  farmer  will  avail  himself  of  thb 
valuable  discovery  as  a  remunerating  rotation 
crop. 

Mr.  Taylor  adds,  that  one  acre,  cultivated 
with  these  plants,  yields  thirty-two  bushels 
of  seed,  from  which  540  lbs.  of  oil  are  ob- 
tained. So  that  the  Camelina  seems  to  ex- 
ceed the  flax  in  its  produce  of  seed,  oil,  and 
cake  per  acre. 

The  seed  is  extremely  rich  in  nutriment. 
I  know  of  no  seed  superior  to  it  for  feeding 
cattle.  The  oil  obtained  by  expression  is 
sweet  and  excellent,  especially  for  purposes 
of  illumination.  From  the  very  small  quan- 
tity of  inorganic  matter  in  the  seed,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  seed  cake  mast  be  of  a 
yery  nutritious  character,  being  merely  the 
seed  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  water  and 
oily  matter. 

We  have  examined  some  of  the  oil  obtain- 
ed from  the  seeds  of  the  Camelina  sativa, 
and  which  has  been  recently  sent  to  several 
medical  men  by  Mr.  Taylor,  under  the  belief 
that  it  possesses  valuable  medicinal  proper- 
ties. It  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  smells 
something  like  linseed  oil.  Finding  it  bene- 
ficial in  relieving  the  incessant  cough  and 
reaching  of  a  cat,  Mr.  Taylor  has  extended 
its  use  to  the  human  subject,  and  states  that 
it  has  done  "  a  world  of  good,"  and  cured 
several  persons  afflicted  with  diseased  lungs 
and  asthma. — Phar.  Journal. 


'•»  » 


Protection  of  Gttq^  Vines  from  Rose  Bugs. 

Editors  Cultivator: — After  many  trials, 
I  think  I  have  discovered  a  very  €a»y,  eheap^ 
and  effectual  method  of  protecting  grapes  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Bose  Bug.  The  history 
of  the  discovery  is  as  follows :  Being  situated 
in  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  where  we  have 
steamboat  navigation,  and  facilities  for  trans- 

?ortation  to  almost  every  part  of  the  country, 
condttded  to  commence  the  cultivation  of 


Isabella  grape  vines,  for  market  When  I 
first  began  my  grape  nursery,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  rose  bugs,  which  were  so  de- 
structive elsewhere,  did  not  meddle  with  mj 
vines  in  the  nursery ;  but  at  first  I  supposed 
that  it  was  because  the  vines  were  in  a  new 
place,  whare  the  bugs  did  not  happen  to  find 
them.  The  like  happened  from  year  to  year, 
till  I  began  to  think  that  it  was  because  these 
vines  lay  on  the  ground,  that  the  rose  bugs 
did  not  meddle  with  them.  To  determine 
this  point,  I  laid  some  branches  of  my  larger 
vines  on  the  ground,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  that  the  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit, 
which  were  formed  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground,  were  never  molested  by  the  rose  bue. 
I  then  concluded,  that  I  had  made  a  desirable 
discovery,  and  I  requested  a  number  of  my 
friends  to  try  it,  and  their  success  has  corres- 
ponded very  exactly  with  my  own.  So  that 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  when  the  rose 
bugs  have  been  very  abundant,  my  friends 
and  myself,  have  been  uniformly  successful 
in  preserving  from  their  ravages  all  the  grapes 
which  grew  on  those  vines,  which  we  laid  on 
the  ground,  before  they  leafed  out.  The 
rose  bugs  never  disturb  the  grapes  after  they 
begin  to  have  a  sour  taste.  Tnis  taste  they 
generally  acquire  as  soon  as  they  attain  the 
size  of  large  shot.  At  this  period  of  their 
growth  the  grape  vines  should  be  set  up  on  a 
trellis,  the  side  of  a  building,  or  a  fence,  or 
tied  to  stakes,  or  put  into  other  situations 
which  will  allow  them  plenty  of  both  air  and 
sunshine;  for  the  grapes  which  continue  to  be 
on  the  ground,  do  not  grow  and  ripen  as  well 
as  those  which  are  set  up.  The  vines  should 
be  laid  down  before  they  leaf  out  in  the 
spring. 

By  this  method  of  proceeding,  I  shonU 
think  that  I  last  year  obtained  more  froit^ 
from  one  of  my  grape  vines,  than  the  whole 
amount  which  I  had  obtained  from  that  vine, 
by  every  other  method  which  I  had  tried  with 
it,  in  twenty  years  before.  By  this  method 
of  proceeding,  my  Isabella  grape  vines,  have 
several  times,  been  so  much  overloaded  with 
fruit,  that  it  became  necessary  to  lighten  their 
load  considerably,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
whole  from  blasting.  And  here  let  me  eay 
to  the  lovers  of  good  grapes,  that  when  the 
fruit  on  a  vine,  which  is  tieavily  laden  with 
fruit,  begins  to  turn  brown,  and  appears  to 
be  sun-burnt,  both  the  good  of  the  vine,  and 
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the  yaluo  of  the  crop,  require  that  the  vine 
should  be  unloaded  of  a  part  of  its  burden. 

In  setting  up  the  Tines  which  have  been 
laid  on  the  ground,  it  is  highly  important, 
that  they  should  be  put  up  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  same  sides  of  leaves,  which  grew 
next  the  sun,  while  the  vine  lay  on  the  ground, 
should  be  placed  next  the  sun  when  the  vine 
is  set  up  again,  otherwise  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  vine  will  be  so  much  injured,  that  the 
growth  of  the  fruit  will  be  checked. 

If  the  vine  is  to  be  set  again  in  a  perpen- 
dicular posture,  the  spreading  branches  of 
some  tree,  may  be  out  off,  before  they  leaf 
out,  and  the  vine  may  be  laid  on  these  leaf- 
less branches  and  tied  to  them,  or  a  movea- 
ble trellis  may  be  laid  on  the  ground,  either 
west,  north,  or  east,  but  not  south,  from  the 
roots  of  the  vine.  The  vine  may  be  laid  on 
this  trellis,  and  tied  to  it,  and  at  the  proper 
time,  the  vine  with  the  trellis,  or  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  may  be  set  up,  with  much  less 
injury  to  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  vine, 
than  if  the  vine  was  brought  up  alone.  And 
if  the  vine  is  laid  down  west,  or  north,  or 
east  from  its  roots,  there  will  be  much  less 
difficulty,  in  placing  the  leaves,  in  a  proper 
position,  than  if  the  vine  was  was  laid  down 
south  of  its  roots.  The  sooner  it  is  set  up 
after  the  grapes  are  large  enough  to  be  safe 
against  the  rose  bugs,  the  less  will  the  vine 
be  injured  by  moving. 

But  where  there  is  room,  and  where  it  is 
advisable  to  place  the  vine  in  a  horizontal, 
instead  of  a  perpendicular  position,  poles  or 
rails  of  a  sufficient  length,  to  give  suitable 
expansion  to  its  branches,  may  be  laid  on  the 
ground,  and  across  tho  trunk  of  the  main 
branch  of  the  vine,  at  the  distance  of  per- 
haps three  feet  from  each  other,  and  beginning 
perhaps  four  feet  from  the  main  root,  then 
the  vine  may  be  laid  down  on  the  poles  or 
rails,  with  tlie  branches  extended,  in  a  such 
manner  as  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  the  air 
and  sunshine.  And  when  the  proper  time 
arrives  to  set  up  the  vines,  the  ends  of  the 
posts,  or  rails,  may  be  laid  up  on  crotches, 
or  posts,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  the  thing 
is  done  at  once. 

I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  time,  to  tell  the 
reason  why  the  rose  bugs  wiU  not  eat  the 
grapes  which  lie  on  the  sround,  but  a  number 
of  years'  experience,  has  uniformly  shown 
that  they  tffi// no/ do  it        Asa  M.Holt. 

Eati  Haddam,  Conn^  Feb,  1851. 


cxtBANaara  the  bjmlk  of  fruit 


The  operation  should  be  performed  in  early 
spring,  as  well  as  in  mid-summer.  The  rough, 
loose  parts  of  the  bark  should  be  soraped  oS^ 
as  well  as  moss  and  other  parasites.  The 
bark  should  then  be  covered  with  the  follow- 
ing mixture,  as  high  as  the  operator  can 
reach,  with  an  ordinary  long  handle  white- 
wash brush : 

5  pounds  whale  oil  soap, 
1  pound  fine  salt, 

1  pound  fine  sand, 

2  pounds  potash, 

2  ounces  nitrate  of  soda, 
dissolved  or  mixed  with  water  to  the  consis- 
teney  of  cream,  and  thoroughly  rubbed  upon 
the  bark. 

Many  kinds  of  insects  are  kept  from  trees 
by  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap  alone,  and 
many  such  as  are  resident  in  the  crevices  of 
the  bark,  are  destroyed  by  salt.  The  fine 
sand  is  intended  during  the  rubbing  to  scratch 
the  outer  coating  of  the  bark,  and  thus  assist 
the  other  ingredients  for  more  perfect  action. 
The  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  will  decom- 
pose or  soften  the  dead  parts  of  the  bark,  so 
that  during  the  summer  they  will  be  thrown 
off  by  the  healthy  action  of  the  growing  bark. 
If  the  above  mixture  be  applied  in  dry  wea- 
ther, it  will  become  so  bard  as  to  remain  dur- 
ing several  showers,  and  thus  have  time  to 
perform  its  office.  Trees  with  smooth  bark, 
such  as  the  plum,  many  of  the  cherries,  etc., 
should  be  rubbed  with  a  wet  rough  woolen 
cloth  in  a  few  hours  after  applying  the  mix- 
ture; this  rubbing  will  cause  the  sand  to 
clean  the  surface  so  perfectly  as  to  give  the 
bark  an  improved  and  more  healthy  surface. 
Trees  so  cleansed  are  not  so  likely  to  be  re- 
visited by  insects  as  those  left  with  their 
natural  surfaces,  nor  are  they  as  likely  to 
become  bark-bound.  Indeed  we  have  never 
known  a  tree  to  exhibit  the  disease  called 
bark-bound,  the  surface  of  the  trunk  of  which 
had  been  softened  by  a  soap  wash  in  early 
spring.  The  cherry,  apricot,  peach  and  nec- 
tarine are  subject,  when  left  to  their  natural 
state,  to  this  disease,  and  it  has  usually  been 
attributed  to  too  rich  or  too  moist  a  soil ;  and 
under-draining  and  slitting  the  bark  length- 
wise with  the  knife  are  the  usual  rcmeclies. 
The  one  is  expensive,  and  often  impossible 
where  choice  trees  are  planted,  and  the  other 
is  barbarous  and  unsightly,  causing  ex^ 
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tion  of  gam,  and  ooBsequent  canker.  In  any 
case,  a  few  applications  of  soap  to  tbc  surface 
of  the  part  hide-bound,  will  remove  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  mixture  before  recommended 
may  be  applied,  slightly  warmed,  when  re- 
quired to  soften  the  bark  of  a  hide- bound 
tree. — Pfof,  Mapes. 


ii^»- 


Protecting  Half-Bardy  Plants. 

[Extract  of  a  letter  from  David  Thomas.] 
Eyebobisns  are  believed  to  afford  a  better 
protection  to  half-hardy  plants  than  dry  vege- 
table matter;  and  when  thickly  applied  to 
shrubs  and  young  trees,  and  banded,  succeed 
remarkably  well.  But  in  this  climate  it  is 
dangerous  to  remove  the  covering  much  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  4th  month.  Unless  the 
plants  be  making  vigorous  and  etiolated  shoots, 
(as  the  Oreville  rose  is  apt  to  do)  it  will  be 
better  to  let  every  thing  remain  till  the  dan- 
ger from  even  severe  white  frost  is  past. 

A  fine  young  tree  of  the  Pride  of  India 
{Melia  azedarach)  four  or  five  feet  high,  I 
once  thoroughly  and  thickly  encased  with 
hemlock  boughs;  and  though  I  have  now  no 
hope  that  a  plant  so  decidedly  southern  will 
ever  endure  our  winters  without  the  most 
ample  protection,  yet  when  I  removed  the 
bandages  early  in  spring,  there  were  no  traces 
of  damage  from  the  cold.  A  warm  spell 
about  the  middle  of  4th  month,  however, 
which  tempted  me  to  trust  it,  was  succeeded 
by  severe  weather,  and  it  perished.  The  sun 
had  been  allowed  to  shine  on  its  frozen  limbs, 
and  the  rough  winds  to  chafe  them.  I  have 
never  repeated  the  experiment. 

For  low  evergreen  plants,  such  as  the  Au- 
ricula, or  Primrose,  a  cabbage  leaf  answers 


completely ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  conve* 
aiently  procured.  ***** 
When  walking  in  the  garden  after  the  snow 
went  off,  I  was  pleased  to  observe  how  slight 
a  covering  was  sufficient  to  protect  half-hardy 
shrubs.  Late  in  autumn,  I  had  laid  the 
Chromatella,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  and 
Solfatarre,  flat  on  the  ground,  covering  them 
but  slightly  yet  sufficiently  to  prevent  their 
radiating  heat  to  the  open  sky;  and  there 
repose,  uninjured  by  more  than  30^  of  frost. 
Without  this  intervention,  as  a  correspondent 
remarked  to  me  in  a  letter,  "  they  would  have 
died  half  a  dozen  deaths." 

Albany  Cultivator, 


<  mmm  • 


Utility  of  the  Cultivation  of  Flowexa. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Utica  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  writes:  '*  The  Institution  with  which 
I  am  connected  is  flourishing.  It  is  mourn- 
fal  to  see  so  many  persons  bereft,  in  different 
degrees,  of  reason ;  and  the  more  especially 
when  we  consider  that  very  few  of  them  have 
become  so  by  the  soveregn  providence  of 
God;  and  that  in  the  large  proportion  of 
cases,  it  is  traceable  to  early  misgovernment^ 
intemperance,  prodigality,  mortified  ambition, 
etc.  Let  us  feel  the  importance  of  cultivat* 
ing  temperance,  self-government,  intellectual 
and  moral  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  above 
all,  the  affections  of  religion, — as  the  greatest 
sources  of  happiness  to  our  children  and  to 
all.  It  should  not  be  foreotten  that  the  l&ve 
of  home,  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  all  those  employments  which  enliven  and 
bless  home,  were  intended  by  Ood  to  contri- 
bute to  mental  equanimity." 

Albany  Cultivator. 


CHARCOAL     PEAT. 


All  European  Agricultural  writers  are  loud 
in  praise  of  charcoal  peat ;  and  if  they  could 
get  the  millions  of  loads  of  old  charcoal 
hearths  lying  unused  in  the  woods  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  they  would  find  them 
equally  valuable.  Or  if  they  would  decom- 
pose their  salt  marsh  bogs,  or  what  is  still 
preferable,  their  fresh  bogs  with  the  salt  and 
lime  mixture,  (chloride  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  soda)  as  we  have  done  with  the  ditchings 
of  our  salt  meadows  in  Essex  county,  N.  J , 
they  would  find  that  this  simple  process  would 


give  to  this  organic  matter  all  they  claim  for 
the  pretended  newly  discovered  properties  of 
charred  peat.  If  our  foreign  exchanges  will 
read  the  early  numbers  of  our  paper,  they 
will  find  that  the  virtues  of  charred  peat  are 
not,  as  stated  by  them,  the  discovery  of  the 
last  year. —  Working  Farmer, 

The  following  are  among  the  advantages 
claimed  by  a  writer  in  The  Gardener*s 
Chronicle,  from  the  use  of  Irish  Peat  Char- 
coal: 

Geraninms.-^  These  luxuriate  in  a  mixture 
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of  3  oz.  of  pore  cbarcoal  to  1  lb.  of  mold. 
In  this  material  they  make  good  saleable 
plants  in  half  the  usual  time.  Cuttings  strike 
freely,  either  in  the  pure  charcoal,  or  in  the 
mixture. 

Cucumbers. — For  these,  I  mixed  the  char- 
red peat  with  mold  during  winter,  and  when 
the  plants  were  put  into  it,  they  grew  famous- 
ly, and  produced  a  heavy  crop.  The  peat 
charcoal  not  only  yields  nutriment,  but  it 
affords  good  drainage.  Cucumber  tops  strike 
root  freely  in  pure  charred  peat. 

Melons. — These  succeeded  in  a  mixture  of 
charred  peat  and  soil  equally  well  with  the 
cucumbers ;  and  if  a  large  proportion  of  the 
soil  consists  of  peat,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  flavor  of  the  fruit  will  be  improved,  more 
especially  in  cloudy  sunless  seasons. 

Strawberries  grow  admirably  in  charred 
peat  mixed  with  soil,  and  in  the  case  of  pot 
plants  they  like  a  good  handful  of  pure  peat 
placed  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pots.  This  lat- 
ter has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
worms,  who  do  not  appear  to  like  its  sharp 
edges. 

Vines. — I  have  not  tried  the  effect  of  char- 
red peat  on  vines ;  but,  judging  from  analo- 
gous cases,  I  am  certain  that  it  will  prove  of 
much  advantage  to  them,  not  only  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, but  also  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
borders  porous,  and  thereby  bringing  better 
into  action  the  materials  of  which  they  may 
be  composed.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
finer  flavored  fruit  may  be  exepected. 

Potatoes. — I  have  found  those  manured 
with  charred  peat  drier  and  more  mealy  than 
others  to  which  farm-yard. manure  was  ap- 
plied. In  the  former  the  foliage  and  stalks 
are  more  compact  and  firm,  and  when  taken 
up  the  tubers  were  found  to  be  clean  skinned. 
In  my  case  no  wire- worm  came  near  them. 
Where  potatoes  are  pitted  in  long  ridgAs*  in 
the  open  ground,  a  layer  of  peat  between  them 
and  the  soil  helps  to  keep  them  dry,  and  if 
this  heap  could  be  covered  with  it  below  the 
straw,  it  would  also  be  an  advantage. 

In  flower  gardens,  peat  charcoal  will  be 
found  invaluable,  including,  as  it  doeSf  quick 
growth;  but  not  over  luxuriant,  and  conse- 
quently plenty  of  blossoms.  Under  its  in- 
fluence tne  colors  of  the  latter  are  also  well 
"  brought  ott\" 

For  sweetening  cesspools,  and  other  una- 
voidable nubances,  peat  charcoal  finely  pound- 


ed will  be  found  universally  useful.  I  say 
finely  pounded,  because  the  more  intimately 
it  is  mixed  with  the  material  to  be  disinfected, 
thejzreater  will  be  its  power. 

One  pound  of  charred  peat  takes  one- 
eighth  of  a  pound  of  water  to  saturate 
it,  and  hence,  m  addition  to  its  sweetening 
qualities,  it  possesses  great  value  in  giving 
night-soil  mixed  with  urine,  snch  a  consist- 
ency as  to  render  it  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred from  our  large  cities,  where  it  is  not 
wanted,  to  our  rural  districts,  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  where  it  will  assist  our  at  pres- 
ent distressed  agriculturists  to  farm  more 
highly.  In  this  way ''  a  plague  may  be  turned 
into  a  profit." 

The  experiments  mentioned  above  were  all 
triad  last  year.  This  season  I  have  found 
that  if,  instead  of  horse-dung  being  turned 
and  sweetened  for  a  month  before  it  is  used 
for  forcing,  it  is  allowed  about  a  week's  lay- 
ing, and  then  put  into  a  four-light  pit  and 
covered  over  with  an  inch  of  peat  charcoal, 
all  will  be  well.  Under  this  system,  by  the 
time  my  cucumber  plants  came  up,  all  smell 
was  removed.  Again,  gardeners  are  much 
annoyed  in  January  and  February  by  plants 
damping  off.  I  dusted  my  cucumber  plants 
in  the  pans  every  morning  with  peat,  and  I 
did  not  lose  six  out  of  six  hundred.  I  have, 
unfortunately  had  to  repeat  the  experiment,  on 
account  of  my  lad  having  overheated  the  flue, 
and  burned  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  my  pit. 
I  have  again  about  six  hundred  plants  dusted 
with  peat,  and  they  look  as  well  as  the  first 
did.  In  filling  the  pots,  I  made  holes  in  the 
mold  with  my  finger,  and  dropped  the  cucum- 
ber plants  in,  in  the  manner  m  which  leeks 
are  planted  out  of  doors.  I  then  filled  up 
the  nole  with  peat.  Those  treated  in  this 
way  throve  better  than  the  others,  and  pro- 
duced a  more  healthy  dark  green  leaf.  In 
short,  I  consider  charred  peat  in  a  melon 
ground  to  be  as  necessary  as  a  telegraph  to 
a  railroad.  The  one  is  incomplete  without 
the  other.  The  sort  of  charred  peat  that  I 
use  is  the  granulated  kind. 


The  Peach  Crop. 

The  Hightstown  Record  says  the  indica- 
tions in  that  vicinity  (the  peach-growing  re- 
gions of  New  Jersey)  are  uot  favorable  to  a 
large  crop.  Many  of  the  cultivators  have 
cut  down  a  portion  of  their  trees. 
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RULBS    FOR    PLANTINa    TRBBB. 


A  TREE,  shrub,  or  cane,  badly  planted,  viU 
dwindle  for  years  without  dying  or  growing. 
It  makes  a  little  growth  in  one  part,  it  is  true, 
and  dies  back  in  another;  but  it  makes  no 
progress,  it  gets  no  further  as  it  were.  It  is 
unhealthy  from  the  first,  and  keeps  so.  Take 
up  such  a  tree,  and  you  will  find  the  root  as 
unhealthy  as  the  top ;  the  ragged  ends  of  the 
shoots  that  have  been  buried,  on  taking  up, 
are  moldy  or  rotten,  or  there  is  an  absence  of 
white  fibers  and  young  spreading  roots.  We 
wonder  how  it  is  that  trees  do  not  flourish, 
and  the  whole  cause  is  in  the  planting  and 
pruning.  Now,  whether  we  have  a  gooseberry 
bush,  a  raspberry  cane,  or  a  fruit  tree,  cer- 
tain rules  must  be  attended  to,  and  if  they 
be  neglected,  the  result  is  generally  a  failure. 
A  good  deal  of  mischief  is  done  in  the  tak- 
ing up  of  plants ;  the  roots  are  chopped  off 
with  the  spade,  or  torn  asunder  by  main  force, 
and  if  we  plant  such  without  using  the  means 
to  prevent  it,  they  must  linger  and  die — 
whereas,  it  is  possible  to  counteract  it  alto- 
gether by  a  little  judicious  attention.  Let 
us  suppose  we  have  a  tree  with  a  good  many 
of  the  roots  broken,  some  chopped  off,  here 
and  there  a  root  split,  and  that  we  have  that 
or  none  to  plant,  our  plan  is  safe  and  simple : 
first,  cut  off  all  bruised  ends  with  a  clean  cut ; 
next,  cut  all  broken  ones  off,  and  smooth  the 
stumps  to  leave  no  vestige  of  a  bruise,  and 
cut  away  all  split  ones,  beyond  where  the 
split  reaches.  Now,  we  have  a  tree  with  the 
portion  out  of  the  ground  suddenly  deprived 
of  more  than  half  its  nourishment;  the  mis- 
chief of  this  can  only  be  counteracted  by  tak- 
ing away  half  the  head.  Cut  away  every 
thing  but  the  few  main  branches  that  can  be 
left  standing  out  all  round,  and  if  that  does 
not  take  away  pretty  well  half  the  growing 
part,  cut  back  even  the  main  branches ;  then 
you  may  plant  and  calculate  on  having  a 
healthy  tree,  however  much  le^s  it  may  be ; 
and  a  year^ji  healthy  growth  will  set  all  to 
rights,  because  the  head  will  break  out  in 
twenty  places  where  perhaps  only  five  are 
wanting;  all  we  have  to  do  is,  when  the  buds 
are  first  shooting,  to  rub  off  all  but  those 
which  will  form  branches  in  the  right  place. 
Now  the  gooseberry  or  currant  bush  requires 
the  same  care :  the  less  the  roots  are  dam- 
aged, the  less  they  have  to  lose ;  but  when- 


ever so  carefully  taken  up  there  will  often  be 
some  broken,  bruised,  and  split  ones,  and 
these  must  be  pruned  away.  There  is  nothing 
more  fatal  to  roots  than  bruising ;  the  dry  or 
mildew  rot  will  take  place,  and  the  root  shoot 
will  probably  die  back.  Where,  therefore, 
a  root  has  been  much  mutilated,  it  is  impos- 
sible the  tree  can  do  well  without  proper  root- 
pruning.  Next,  as  to  the  planting  itself. 
The  collar  of  the  plant  must  not  be  put  be- 
low the  surface;  the  root  must  not  oe  any 
deeper  than  it  wbm  before.  Deep  planting 
leads  to  dwindling  for  years,  the  absence  of 
bearing,  and  perhaps  decline.  Let  the  earth 
be  loosened  a  good  bit  round  every  tree,  and 
spread  the  roots  round :  the  best  way  b  to 
dig  the  hole  much  too  large  and  too  deep,  and 
then  fill  in  the  soil  again  in  the  bottom,  high- 
est in  the  middle  or  outside,  according  as  the 
root  is  shaped ;  but  if  there  be  any  root  grow- 
ing downward  like  a  carrot,  which  style  of 
root  is  called  a  tap  root,  let  it  be  cut  up  close. 
Then  placing,  and  getting  some  one  to  hold 
the  tree  in  its  right  position,  crumble  in  all 
the  soil  between  the  roots,  and  settle  it  by 
moving  about  the  tree,  right  and  left,  until  is 
is  pretty  well  packed  up  with  soil  between 
the  roots,  when  you  may  tread  it  firm,  begin* 
ning  all  round  at  about  the  distance  of  the 
points  of  the  root,  and  moving  inward  till 
you  press  close  to  the  trunk.  Planting,  so 
conducted,  never  fails,  and  therefore  repays 
us  for  all  trouble  we  have  to  take.  What- 
ever be  the  oonsequence,  then,  never  plant  a 
root  with  a  bruised,  split  or  broken  part^  bow- 
ever  small,  and  never  plant  deeper  than  you 
can  help.  When  planted,  drive  stakee  in  to 
fasten  the  tree,  so  that  no  wind  can  disturb 
it.  Glenny^i  Qardtn  Almanac. 


f  » 


Best  Water  for  Plants. — ^It  i«  well 
known  that  rain  water  is  much  better  than 
spring,  water  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
plants :  this  is  owing  to  the  former  oontaia- 
ing  ammonia,  and  whieh  is  abundant  inliqfnid 
manure.  Pounded  carbonate  of  ammonia 
mixed  with  water  will  quickly  show  the 
efficacy,  when  sprinkled  on  grass. 
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Hating  in  a  preyionB  article  disposed  of 
those  diyisions  of  oar  subject  which  relate  to 
the  selection  of  trees,  and  of  transplanting; 
and  having  alluded  to  the  question  of  aeeli- 
maiion,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  what  we 
mean  by  the  term. 

The  best  definition  we  have  met  with,  of 
the  relative  meaning  of  the  term  acclimation 
and  fuUuralization^  as  applied  to  plants,  is  to 
be  found  in  Brando's  Encyclopedia  of  Science, 
Acclimation  is  ^'  the  art  of  cultivating  exotic 
plants  so  as  to  inure  them  to  a  climate  diffe- 
rent to  that  which  is  natural  to  them.  An 
acclimated  plant  or  animal  differs  from  a 
naturalized  one,  in  always  requiring  the  as- 
sistance of  art  for  its  continuance  in  the 
adopted  climate;  the  naturalized  plant  or 
animal  continuing  its  kind  without  any  care 
from  man.  The  capacities  of  different  plants 
and  animals  for  being  acclimated  or  natu- 
ralized, vary,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  at 
first  sight  may  be  imagined;  what  passes 
under  these  terms  being  frequently  nothing 
more  than  the  fortunate  discovery  that  some 
plant  or  animal,  which  had  hitherto  been 
found  in  a  warm  climate,  would  thrive  equally 
well  in  a  cold  one." 

We  view  and  employ  the  term  acclimaiion^ 
as  applied  to  fruit  trees  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  be  a  rt'hahitation  of  individual 
varieties,  which,  themselves,  may  have  been 
produced  in  more  northern  latitudes ;  but  of 
which  the  original  species  were  not  necessa- 
rily exotic  here;  being,  in  most  instances, 
natives  of  climates  equally  warm. 

Horticulturists  are  well  aware,  that  a  seed- 
ling oak  of  the  hardiest  species,  may  be  so 
grown  in  the  temperature  of  a  hot-house,  as 
to  be  no  longer  capable  of  enduring  a  degree 
of  cold  which  would  be  anything  but  inju- 


rious to  another  seedling  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, habituated  to  it  from  the  first;  and 
that  plants  propagated  by  layers,  grafting,  or 
otherwise,  from  the  parent  tree  thus  rendered 
delicate,  may  be  re-habituated  to  its  original 
climate — acclimatised,  as  we  view  it,  in  the 
instance  before  us. 

In  the  South  we  have  the  opposite  of  this. 
For  example — the  Peach  and  the  Nectarine, 
natives  originally  of  Persia  and  Hindostan, 
have  been  propagated  for  generations  in  more 
northern  climates,  by  seeds  and  otherwise, 
until  they  have  acquired  a  degree  of  hardi- 
ness which  enables  them  to  endure  these 
climates — the  habit  of  growth  and  the  texture 
of  wood  and  bark  having  gradually  become 
adapted  to  their  vicissitude.  To  give  an 
individual  instance — suppose  a  seedling  peach 
tree,  grown  in  Mississippi,  to  be  carreid  to 
New  York  or  New  Jersey;  the  first  winter 
will,  not  unfrequently,  see  it  cut  down  by 
frost — the  texture  of  its  wood  and  bark,  and 
its  habit  of  growth  not  being  calculated  to 
contend  with  a  period  of  growth  so  greatly 
shortened,  and  a  degree  of  cold  so  extreme. 
On  that  tree,  however,  being  propagated  from, 
by  having  its  buds  inserted  into  northern 
grown  seedlings,  the  variety  soon  becomes 
acclimated,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term 
— but  these  very  trees,  on  being  returned  to 
the  native  region  of  the  parent,  having 
adapted  themselves  to  a  climate  so  different^ 
are  no  longer  qualified  to  grow  thriftily  and 
produce  fruit,  until  there  acclimated,  or  re- 
habituated.  The  wood,  the  stem  and  branches 
which  they  have  made  in  the  north,  do  not 
expand  freely;  so  that  the  young  growth, 
having  the  texture  necessary  to  a  warmer 
climate,  overgrows  the  other;  a  degree  of 
warmth,  in  the  spring,  which  wOl  not  swell  a 
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*  Copy  of  an  article  publiahed  in  the  New  Orleans  Ficaytme,  Deeember,  16S0. 
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bud  in  acclimated  trees,  expands  eyery  blos- 
som, to  be  cut  off  by  the  frosts  that  so  surely 
follow,  and  the  long  continued  summer's  heat 
causes  every  leaf  to  drop,  while  native  or 
acclimated  trees  continue  green  and  vigorous. 

And  all  this  follows,  whether  the  parent 
tree  be  of  northern  or  southern  origin. 

The  plum,  the  cherry,  the  apricot,  and 
the  pear,  were  all  originally  from  countries 
whose  temperature  and  climates  were  more 
nearly  allied  to  those  of  these  Southern 
States,  than  to  the  climate  of  those  of  the 
North  or  West,  .yet  the  varieties  there  pro- 
duced must  be  re- habituated,  or  acclimated, 
before  they  will  prove  fruitful  here. 

The  apple  is  found,  in  its  original  state,  in 
many  latitudes.  The  native  crab-apple  of 
the  South  is  infinitely  superior  in  size  and 
productiveness,  to  that  of  any  more  northern 
region.  We  may,  then,  naturally  suppose 
tbat  acclimation  is  all  that  is  neeedcd  to 
render  a  great  majority  of  the  improved  va- 
rieties vigorous  and  productive,  and  such, 
experience  proves  to  be  the  fact. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  sustain  our 
theory.  That  theory  has,  long  since,  been 
fully  sustained  by  experience.  We  might, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  cite  any  Southern 
fruit-grower,  who  has  purchased  a  northern 
grown  tree,  to  prove  the  fact.  Many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  thus  worse  than 
thrown  away ;  having  resulted  in  such  a  de- 
gree of  discouragement  and  disappointment, 
as  to  lead,  in  too  many  instances,  to  an  entire 


climate  which  enables  them  to  resist,  unin- 
jured, a  degree  of  cold,  which  destroys,  or 
greatly  affects,  the  northern-grown  plant. 
We  can,  at  this  moment,  point  to  many  such 
instances.  The  severe  spell  of  weather  just 
tapering  off,  during  which,  on  the  nights  of 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday  last,  the  7th, 
8th  and  9th  inst.,  (Dec.  1850,)  the  ther- 
mometer fell  to  23  and  24  deg.,  the  ground 
being  frozen  to  a  great  and  unusual  depth, 
every  twig  and  leaf  being  inclosed  in  a  thick 
coating  of  ice,  from  the  sleet  of  Friday,  and 
which  the  bright  and  warm  sun  has  not  en- 
/tirely  dissolved  until  to-day,  (Tuesday,) — 
many  unacclimated  plants  are  seriously  inju- 
red, whilst  vigorous  young  specimens,  propa- 
gated from  them,  stand  untouched.  The 
magnolias  are  not  in  the  least  degree  in- 
jured, nor  their  growth  affected.  What  of 
those  puny  specimens  we  have  seen  about 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  with  all  the 
protection  afforded?  Although  so  great  and 
sudden  a  change  as  our  trees  have  expe- 
rienced, is  there  never  felt,  we  have  seen  the 
China  tree  —  Mtlia  azedarach — grow  off 
thriftily,  far  to  the  north  of  us,  until  weak- 
ened by  [a  want  of]  that  degree  of  warmth 
needful  to  it,  when  it  gradually  dwindled, 
and  became  stunted.  We  have  seen  peach- 
trees  brought  from  Southern  Tennesseo  to 
Cincinnati,  and  form  thriftier  trees  than  those 
grown  there  from  seed. 

The  effect  of  climate  upon  the  grains  and 
vegetables,  is  well  known.     It  is  a  common 


abandonment  of  the  experiment  of  fruit-  practice  among  planters,  when  their  supply 


growing.    Not  only  had  the  radical  defect  of 

a  want  of  acclimation  in  these  northern  trees, 

to  be  contended  with,  but  the  injury,  as  well, 

which  the  trees  sustained  in  their  long,  and 

often,  greatly  protracted  journey. 

When  on  the  question  of  the  effects  of 

climate,  we  may  point  out  another  fact — ^a 
vigor  of  growth,  and  with  it  a  power  of  endu- 
rance is  imparted  to  trees  and  plants  in  this 


of  corn  is  likely  to  give  out  before  the  regular 
crop  of  the  current  year  may  be  ready  for 
use,  to  plant  a  few  acres  of  what  is  known 
amongst  us  as  boat- corn — the  growth  of  Ohio 
or  Kentucky.  This,  on  being  planted  here, 
matures  some  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than 
our  Southern  corn ;  giving,  at  the  same  time, 
a  lighter  yield  of  inferior  grain.  The  stalk  is 
shorter,  and  foliage  much  more  scanty — it 
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becomes  gradually  acclimated,  bowever,  ma- 
king a  better  growtb,  witb  larger  yield.  What 
we  wish  to  point  out  is  tbis  faci — that  the 
liTing  plants  from  boat  com,  growing  side 


by  side,  row  for  row,  with  those  from  South- 
ern-grown seed,  art  cut  to  the  ground^  by 
a  spring  frost  which  leaves  the  other  injured. 

T.  A. 


aznrBRAL  rebcares  ok  the  management  of  the  atmosphere  of 

HOT-HOUSES. 


Onb  of  the  most  prevalent  errors,  and  one 
of  yery  considerable  importance,  consists  in 
reversing  the  natural  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  regard  to  the  artificial  regulation  of 
the  temperature  during  the  night.  The  arti- 
ficial climate  is  not  rendered  natural  by  ad- 
justing it  to  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun. 
In  cbudy  weather,  and  during  night,  the 
artificial  atmosphere  is  kept  hot  by  fires,  and 
by  excluding  the  external  air ;  while,  in  clear 
days  and  during  sunshine,  fires  are  left  off, 
or  allowed  to  decline,  the  external  atmosphere 
is  admitted,  and  the  internal  atmosphere  is 
reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  with- 
out. As  heat  in  nature  is  the  result  of  th^ 
shining  of  the  sun,  it  follows  that  when  there 
is  most  light  there  is  most  heat;  but  the 
practice  in  managing  hot-houses  is  generally 
the  reverse. 

"A  Gardener,"  observes  Knight,  "gene- 
rally treats  his  plants  as  he  would  wish  to  be 
treated  himself,  and  consequently,  though  the 
aggregate  temperature  of  his  house  be  nearly 
what  it  ought  to  be,  its  temperature  during 
the  night,  relatively  to  that  of  the  day,  is 
almost  always  too  high. 

^  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  point  in  exotic 
horticulture  is  less  attended  to  than  that 
which  is  involved  in  this  question.  We  are 
too  apt  to  forget  that  plants  not  only  have 
their  periodical  rest  of  winter  and  summer, 
but  they  have  also  their  diurnal  periods  of 
repose.  Night  and  its  accompanying  refresh- 
ments, are  just  as  necessary  to  them  as  to 
animals.  In  all  nature,  the  temperature  of 
night  falls  below  that  of  day,  and  thus,  the 
great  cause  of  vital  excitement  is  diminished, 
perspiration  is  stopped,  and  the  plant  parts 
with  none  of  its  aqueous  particles,  although 
it  continues  to  imbibe  by  all  its  green  surface 
as  well  as  by  its  roots.  The  processes  of 
assimilation  are  suspended.  No  digestion  of 
food  and  conversion  of  it  into  organized  mat- 
ter takes  place,  and  instead  of  decomposing 
carbonic  acid  by  the  extrication  of  oxygen, 


they  part  with  carbonic  acid,  and  rob  the 
atmosphere  of  its  oxygen,  thus  deteriorating 
the  air  at  night.  It  is,  therefore,  most  im- 
portant that  the  temperature  of  glass-houses 
of  every  kind  should,  under  all  circumstances 
whatever,  be  lower  during  the  night  than  the 
minimum  temperature  of  the  day;  and  this 
ought  to  take  place  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  generally  imagined  among  practical  gar- 
deners. 

''  Plants,  it  is  true,  thrive  well,  and  many 
species  of  fruit  attain  their  greatest  state  of 
perfection  in  some  situations  within  the  tro- 
pics, where  the  temperature  in  the  shade  does 
not  vary  in  the  day  and  night  more  than  seven 
or  eight  degrees ;  but  in  these  climates  the 
plant  is  exposed  during  the  day  to  the  full 
blaze  of  the  tropical  sun,  and  early  in  the 
night  it  is  regularly  drenched  with  heavy 
wetting  dews,  and,  consequently,  it  is  very 
differently  circumstanced  in  the  day  and  night, 
though  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
shade,  at  both  periods,  be  very  nearly  the 
same.  *  ♦  ♦  j  have  been  led,"  he  says, 
"  during  the  last  three  years,  to  try  the  effects 
of  keeping  up  a  much  higher  temperature 
during  the  day  than  during  the  night.     *    * 

"  Another  ill  effect  of  high  night  tempera- 
ture is,  that  it  exhausts  the  excitability  of 
the  tree  much  more  rapidly  than  it  promotes 
the  growth,  or  accelerates  the  maturation  of 
the  fruit,  which  is,  in  consequence,  ill  sup- 
plied with  nutriment  at  the  period  of  its 
ripening,  when  most  nutriment  is  probably 
wanted.  The  Muscat  and  Alexandria  grapes, . 
and  some  other  late  grapes,  are  often  seen  to* 
wither  upon  the  branch  in  a  very  imperfect 
state  of  maturity,  and  the  want  of  richness 
and  flavor  in  other  forced  fruit  is,  we  are  very 
confident,  often  attributable  to  the  same  cause. 
There  are  few  peach  houses  or  graperies  in 
this  country  in  which  the  night  temperature 
does  not  exceed,  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  that  of  the  warmest  valleys  of  Ja- 
maica, in  the  hottest  period  of  the  year.    And  ^ 
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there  are  probably  as  few  bot-bouses  in  wbicb 
the  trees  are  not  more  strongly  stimulated  by 
the  close  and  damp  air  of  the  night,  than  by 
the  temperature  of  the  dry  air  of  the  noon 
of  the  following  day.  The  practice  which 
occasions  this  can  not  be  right;  it  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  nature."  * 

We  have  fully  satisfied  ourselyes  that  a 
high  night  temperature  is  injurious  to  plants 
of  any  description,  kept  under  glass,  and  that 

freen-honse  plants  not  only  expand  their 
owers  more  perfectly,  but  continue  much 
longer  in  bloom,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
house  is  reduced  at  night  by  the  admission 
of  air  or  otherwise.  In  like  manner,  fruits 
are  not  only  better  flavored — ^a  fact  generally 
admitted — but  also  better  colored,  and  more 
perfect  in  form,  by  a  low  temperature  at  night. 
On  the  other  hand,  too  muon  air  is  generally 
admitted  during  the  day.      *         ♦        ♦ 

The  imitation  of  warm  climates  in  winter, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  tender  plants, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  artificial 
dimate  created  in  a  hot-house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  or  accelerating  foreign  or 
native  productions.  As  two  different  objects 
are  sought  for,  different  courses  of  procedure 
must  be  adopted.  All  that  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  green-house  plants,  is  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  at  night  a  few  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point;  and,  indeed,  if  a 
proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  plants,  so  as  to 
avoid  an  excess  of  moisture,  there  is  scarcely 
any  kind  of  what  are  generally  termed  hot- 
house plants,  that  will  not  thrive  well  enough 
under  similar  treatment.  We  have  often 
allowed  our  plant-houses  to  fall  below  the 
freezing  point  in  very  severe  nights;  and 
when  long  continued  frosts  set  in,  the  plant- 
houses  should  be  gradually  inured  to  bear 
even  a  few  degrees  of  frost  below  82^;  and 
this  the  plants  will  do  without  injury,  if  they 
be  kept  in  a  proper  condition.  When  the 
external  Htmosphere  is  dry  and  mild,  air 
should  be  admitted  freely  to  the  green-house 
during  winter,  but  closed  early  in  the  after- 
noon, so  as  to  preserve  a  portion  of  the  warmth 
generated  by  the  sun's  rays  within  the  house, 
to  maintun  a  slisht  degree  of  heat  in  the 
house  before  the  heating  apparatus  is  set  to 
work. 

The  accelerating,  or  forcing,  of  the  vege- 
tables  and  fruits  of  temperate  climates  into 

*  Loudon^  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening. 


a  state  of  premature  production  is  somewhat 
different,  and  more  difficult,  than  the  preser- 
vation of  plants  during  winter.  The  consti- 
tutions of  the  various  fruit-bearing  plants,  as 
vines,  etc.,  require  atmospheres  of  different 
temperature  and  moisture,  and  their  success 
is  dependent  upon  many  contingent  circum- 
stances, which  never  occur  in  the  mere  pre- 
servation of  green-house  plants.    *     •     * 

The  following  rules,  however,  may  be  safely 
stated,  as  deserving  especial  attention  from 
the  gardener  in  charge  of  hot-houses : 

1.  Mobture  is  most  required  in  the  atmos- 
phere by  plants  when  they  first  begin  to  grow, 
and  least  when  their  periodical  growth  is 
completed. 

2.  The  quantity  of  atmospheric  moisture 
required  by  plants  is,  eateris  paribus,  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
equator  of  the  countries  which  they  naturally 
inhabit. 

3.  Plants  with  annual  stems  require  more 
than  those  with  ligneous  stems. 

4.  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  most 
suitable  to  plants  at  rest,  is  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  toe  quantity  of  aqueous  matter 
they,  at  that  time,  contain.  Hence  the  dry- 
ness required  in  the  atmosphere,  by  succulent 
plants,  when  at  rest. 

Moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  then,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  all  plants,  when  they  are 
in  a  state  of  rapid  growth,  partly  because  it 
prevents  the  action  of  the  perspiration  be- 
coming too  violent,  as  it  always  does  in  a 
high  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  partly  because, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  aqueous  food  is  absorbed  from 
tho  atmosphere,  in  addition  to  that  drawn 
from  the  soil  by  the  roots. 

Excessive  moisture  is  injurious  to  vegeta- 
bles in  winter,  when  their  digestive  and  de- 
composing powers  are  feeble,  and  evaporation 
frt>m  the  soil  should  rather  be  intercepted 
than  otherwise,  except  when  the  atmospnere 
is  dried  to  an  unhealthy  degree,  by  the  use 
of  fire  heat. — Leuchar  on  Hot- Houses, 


Bdentlfio  Agxioultiire. 

Profissok  Mapis,  editor  of  the  Working 
Farmer,  has  raised  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of 
parsnips  per  acre,  nbe  hundred  bushels  of 
carrots  per  acre,  and  eight  hundred  bushels 
of  turnips  per  acre,  by  proper  preparation  of 
the  aoiL 
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Report  of  Maine. 

BY  HENKY  ISTTUL 

In  some  districts,  Maine  has  shared  with 
ether  portions  of  the  country,  to  a  gratifying 
extent,  in  the  impulse  recently  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit.  For  several  years  it 
has  been  generally  admitted  among  the  well 
informed,  that  this  State  is  well  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  the  apple,  in  all  but  a  few  va- 
rieties; and  even  those — such  as  the  Newtown 
Pippin,  and  Esopus  Spitzenburgh — may  be 
found  to  do  better  when  grown  in  the  more 
fertile  soils,  lying  further  from  the  sea  coast, 
where  they  have  not  yet  been  tried. 

The  less  productive  and  easily  exhausted 
lands  lying  along  the  coast,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  in  width,  do  not  afford  fair  evi- 
dence of  the  agricultural  capacity  of  the  State 
in  relation  to  any  crop,  let  this  has  been 
the  field  upon  which  an  imperfect  culture  has 
been  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  apple  may 
be  profitably  and  abundantly  grown,  and  to 
give  good  nope  of  the  pear  and  plum,  when 
tried  under  good  culture.  At  this  time,  new 
plantations  are  being  made  as  well  in  the 
older  lands  under  a  redeeming  management, 
as  in  the  newer  and  more  fertile  soils,  to  yield 
a  few  years  hence,  rich  and  ample  harvests. 
The  application  of  scientific  discoveries  in  the 
practice  of  horticulture,  has  been  but  little 
attempted,  as  the  knowledge  of  them  and  the 
resulting  benefits  is  diffused,  and  the  capacity 
of  soil  better  developed  by  deep  tillage  and 
draining,  we  look  for  confirmation  of  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  few  earnest  culti- 
vators who  nave  learned  that  long  cold  winters 
have  a  compensating  though  brief  warmth  of 
summer,  and  that  the  long  rest  affords  a  cor- 
responding energy  of  vital  powers  in  vegeta- 
ble life,  manifested  in  rich  stores  of  juices,  and 
rapidity  of  growth. 

Numerous  gardens  and  orchards  have  been 
planted  with  choice  varieties  of  the  pear  and 
plum,  in  the- last  four  or  five  years,  of  which  the 

?lums  already  make  a  very  gratifying  return. 
)he  recant  annual  exhibition  of  the  Bangor 
Horticultural  Society,  displayed  handsome 
specimens  of  nearly  all  the  known  good  va- 
rieties of  this  fruit.  The  whole  family  of 
the  Gages,  led  off  by  the  Reine  Claude,  and 
nobly  supported  by  the  McLaughlin,  (a  Ban- 


gor seedling  of  this  family),  of  the  true  Reine 
Claude  or  Green  Gage  fiavor,  and  of  much 
lager  size;  the  Jefferson,  Washington,  Lom* 
bard.  Orange,  Columbia,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Imperial  Ottoman,  and  Purple  Favorite,  all 
indeed  that  are  recommended  as  worthy  of 
extensive  cultivation,  had  been  grown  upon 
trees  recently  planted,  (1846-7-8,)  and  the 
trees  have  been  healthy,  rapid  growers,  unin- 
jured by  cold  or  heat,  or  other  alternations, 
while  the  fruit  attained  a  high  excellence  of 
appearance  and  flavor.  This  season  has  been 
unusually  wet  and  backward,  yet  the  Autumn 
Gage,  Coe*s  Golden  Drop,  and  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavay,  promise  to  attain  perfect  maturity, 
if  mild  weather  continue  to  the  first  or  fifth 
of  October. 

By  trenching,  or  otherwise  affording  depth 
of  soil,  kept  in  good  condition,  by  such  drain- 
age as  shall  keep  it  free  of  excessive  humid* 
ity,  and  yet  porous ;  by  so  pruning,  or  rather 
so  refraining  from  the  cruel  treatment  called 
pruning,  that  the  trees  shall  have  the  shelter 
of  the  foliage  against  the  scorching  sun,  al- 
ternating with  the  cool  nights  and  dews  of 
summer ;  and  by  such  other  methods  as  expe- 
rience shall  suggest,  it  is  believed  the  pear 
may  be  grown  in  this  State  with  success, 
remunerative  at  least,  if  not  so  highly  profit- 
able as  the  apple  and  plum.  This  fruit, 
worked  upon  the  Aneers  Quince,  has  been 
lately  introduced  to  the  extent  of  one  thou- 
sand or  two  thousand  trees,  and  arrangements 
are  making  for  a  more  extended  planting  of 
them.  So  far  they  have  done  well,  they  come 
early  into  bearing,  and  are  found  to  be  quite 
hardy. 

The  apple  is  beginning  to  be  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  exteilt  as  far  north  as  Wood- 
stock, New  Brunswick.  Of  this  fruit,  Wil- 
liams' Fayorite,  Sops  of  Wine,  (known  with 
us  as  Bell's  Early,)  Gravenstein,  Porter, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
are  popular  with  us;  to  these,  wo  may  add 
the  J[)ttchess  of  Oldenburg,  Sweet  Bough, 
Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  and  many  others. 

Of  pears,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  Flemish  Beauty,  are- 
among  the  many  now  cultivated  with  good 
success. 

Nearly  every  variety  of  the  plum  recom- 
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mended  by  Mr.  Downing,  thrives  well  in  our 
State. 

On  the  Penobscot  river,  and  wherever  it  is 
known  in  Maine,  the  McLaughlin  plum  is  the 
most  popular  of  all  others.  The  Jefferson  is 
also  extensively  cultivated,  particularly  in 
Penobscot  and  York  counties,  and  is  a  yery 
productive  and  a  first  rate  fruit.  These  two 
varieties  should  be  found  in  every  garden  in 
our  State,  since  they  unite  so  many  very 
desirable  qualities. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Bangor f  September,  1850. 


Report  of  Vermont. 

BY  C.   GOODRICH. 

As  THERE  has  been  no  State  organization 
for  a  Horticultural  Society,  if  we  except  a 
Pomological  Convention  in  October  last,  when 
but  a  small  portion  of  our  small  territory  was 
represented,  and  an  attempt  then  made  to 
form  a  I^orticultural  Society :  and  as  but 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  fruit  by  the 
county  agricultural  societies,  whose  reports 
seldom  give  any  information  more  than  that 
A.  had  the  best  apples,  B.  the  best  pears, 
and  C.  the  best  plums — a  State  report  must 
necessarily  be  very  vague  and  indefinite. 

Orchards  were  numerously  planted  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  on  both  sides  of 
the  mountain,  prior  to  the  American  Bevolu- 
tion,  while  the  valley  of  Lake  Ghamplain  and 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  State  was  not 
settled  until  after  1783.  Among  the  early 
acts  of  the  State  legislature,  was  one  exempt- 
ing from  taxation  all  land  on  which  forty 
apple  trees  to  the  acre  were  planted;  this 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  planting  apple  trees, 
every  farm  had  its  orchards,  large  quantities 
of  apple  or  cider  brandy  were  made  for  ex- 
portation, and  cider  was  very  plenty. 

During  the  temperance  excitement,  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  since,  many  of  the  best  old 
orchards  in  the  State  were  out  down,  and  but 
little  attention  given  to  planting  new  ones. 

For  a  few  years  past  there  has  been  an 
entire  change  —  nurseries  from  one  to  six 
years  old  are  very  common,  and  thousands  of 
trees  are  now  planted  yearly,  in  many  places 
on  the  same  ground  where  a  few  years  since 
a  good  orchard  was  out  down. 

The  condition  of  old  orchards  depends  very 
much  on  the  geological  character  of  the  soil. 
In  portions  of  the  State  where  pknty  of  Ume 


exists  in  the  soil,  the  orchards  are  generally 
healthy;  in  other  portions,  where  there  is 
little  or  no  lime,  the  orchards,  to  use  a  farm- 
er's phrase,  have  "  run  out ;"  but  in  all  such 
places,  with  nroper  culture,  and  lime  or  ashes 
freely  applied,  they  grow  with  renewed  vigor. 

There  are  many  favorite  seedling  apples 
cultivated,  known  only  by  local  names;  some 
yery  superior.  Also  many  foreign  yarieties, 
introduced  from  Canada  by  early  settlers, 
many  of  which  are  known  by  names  given 
them  by  the  growers.  The  oldest  trees  on 
Lake  Champlain  are  at  Chimney  Point,  oppo- 
site the  ola  Fort  of  Crown  Point.  These 
were  planted  by  the  French,  more  than  a 
century  since,  and  in  the  only  place  on  the 
east  or  Vermont  side  of  the  Lake,  occupied 
by  the  French  while  Canada  was  a  province 
of  France. 

Scions  from  these  trees  have  been  exten- 
sively scattered  under  the  name  of  the 
"Chimney  apples,"  and  prove  identical  with 
the  Fameuse,  Pomme  de  Neige,  or  Snow 
Apple.  It  seems  hardly  probable,  that  an 
apple  originating  in  Montreal,  should  have 
acquired  such  a  reputation  one  hundred  years 
since  as  to  be  propagated  abroad. 

Among  apples  generally  cultivated  in  Ver- 
mont, are  many  seedlings  of  merit;  also, 
foreign  varieties,  with  the  true  names  un- 
known. Of  apples  well  known,  and  which 
have  been  sufficiently  tested  to  speak  with 
confidence,  the  following  may  be  called  first 
rate  in  our  climate : 

Early  Harvest,  Bough,  St.  Lawrence,  Sops 
of  Wine,  Oravenstein,  Hubbardston  Nonsuciiy 
Roxbury  Eusset,  Bhode  Island  Greening^ 
Yellow  Bellefleur,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 
Bed  Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  (for 
cooking,)  Fameuse,Porter,  Baldwin,  Jonathan, 
Westfield  Seek- no-further,  Pomme  Grise,  Bed 
Gilliflower. 

Among  our  fayorite  apples  are  the  Esopns 
Spitzenburgh,  and  Newtown  Pippin — the  firsi 
is  one  of  the  most  common,  but  is  apt  to  be 
spotted.  The  climate  in  most  of  Vermont 
seems  not  adapted  to  them.  In  favorable  lo- 
cations and  good  seasons,  both  are  first  rate. 
No  apple  grows  better  than  the  Northern  Spy, 
or  appears  more  hardy;  but  it  has  not  yet 
fruited.  The  yarieties  lately  introduced  are 
very  numerous,  a  large  portion  of  which  have 
not  fruited,  or  not  suffioiently  and  long  eoougb 
to  try  them  folly. 
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The  White  Doyenne  sianda  at  the  head  of 
pearl  ia  all  parts  of  the  State,  where  pears 
are  growQ.  In  this  town  the  Spanish  Bon 
Chretien  is  one  of  the  most  oommon ;  Intro- 
daoed  among  the  first  from  Montreal  Until 
a  few  years  it  has  heen  very  prodaotive  and 
fair,  but  it  has- become  small,  spotted  and 
cracked,  so  as  to  be  worthless  in  most  gar- 
dens, in  the  same  manner  as  the  White 
Doyenne  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  No 
"special  manures"  seem  to  remedy  it.  I 
haye  six  trees  of  this  variety  whioh  I  have 
partially  grafted  with  other  varieties,  and 
while  the  Bon  Chretien  is  spotted  and  crack- 
ed, worthless,  and  not  one-fourth  as  large 
as  ten  years  since,  the  Bloodgood,  Bartlett, 
White  Doyenn^,  Belle  Lucratif,  Glout  Mor- 
oeau,  Frederick  of  Wurtemburg,  and  Flemish 
Beauty,  on  the  same  trees,  are  large  and  fair — 
Beurr6  Gris,  poor.  These  are  iJl  the  varie- 
ties which  I  have  tried  on  them  that  have 
fruited. 

There  are  numerous  seedling  pears  which 
are  favorites  in  their  several  localities,  in  most 
cases  from  want  of  a  knowledge  of  better 
ones.  Some  of  these  are  decidedly  first  rate. 
But  few  poars  have  been  cultivated  here  long 
enough  to  test  them  fully.  Among  those  that 
promise  well — some  of  which  have  fruited 
many  years — the  Bartlett,  Bloodgood,  Beurr^ 
Boso,  Golden  Beurr^,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg, 
Andrews,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Rostiezer, 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  Winter  Nelis,  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  Lewis,  Glout  Moreeau,  Heathcot, 
Seckel,  and  Fulton,  are  among  the  best.  I 
have  fine  specimens  of  the  Dix  Pear  growing 
on  grafts  but /oar  years  old. 

Of  Plums. — The  Burlington  Gage,  a  seed- 
ling of  Burlington,  a  medium  sized  blue  plum ; 
the  Lombard,  and  the  Blue  Imperatrice,  are 
the  three  best  for  general  culture,  as  we  com- 
monly have  good  crops  of  them  when  most 
others  fail.  The  Canada,  or  wild  plum,  grows 
spontaneously  in  many  parts  of  the  State, 
and  proves  a  valuable  stock  for  grafting.  The 
climate  is  favorable  for  the  plum  tree,  and  of 
more  than  forty  varieties  found  here,  but  one 
(the  Peach  Plum,)  whioh  could  not  grow 
successfully;  for  this  our  climate  seems  too 
eold.  Our  trees  are  free  from  disease,  and 
the  Curculio  ia  our  principal  enemy. 

PcAOHES  AND  QuiircBs  are  hardly  worth 
cultivating,  though  fak  crops  of  both  in  the 
most  favorable  locations  are  not  uncommon. 


GuRBiiBs  generally  grow  well.  The  Black 
Tartarian  is  our  best  variety. 

Of  Grapes. — The  native  varieties  of  New 
England,  with  numerous  local  names,  are 
mostly  grown,  and  are  now  much  sought  after. 
The  Isabella,  White  Ohassellas,  or  Sweet 
Water,  Miller's  Burgundy,  and  others,  ripen 
their  fruit  in  good  locations,  but  need  proteo^- 
tion  in  the  winter.  The  Catawba  is  more 
hardy,  but  our  seasons  are  too  short  for  it  to 
ripen  well. 

GoosxBKBBiBs  are  easily  grown,  and  with 
proper  attention,  uniformly  produce  great 
crops.  The  Green  Walnut,  for  an  early,  and 
the  Crown  Bob,  for  a  late  variety,  are  the  two 
best  sorts.  When  refuse  hay  or  straw,  dip- 
ped in  a  strong  brine,  has  been  spread  in  the 
spring,  about  two  inches  thick  under  the 
bushes,  I  have  never  seen  any  mildew. 

Of  RASPBxaRiss. — The  Franconia  is  our 
best ;  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer.  The  Ant- 
werps  (yellow  and  red)  grow  well,  and  the 
canes  are  not  winter  killed,  but  the  cold 
weather  seems  to  injure  their  fruit  bearing 
qualities. 

Stbawbebbibs  are  so  common  in  fields,  that 
they  are  as  yet  very  little  grown  in  gardens, 
but  produce  abundantly  with  ordinary  cul- 
ture. 

The  past  season  has  been  rather  cold  and 
showery  until  about  the  first  of  August,  since 
that  time  to  the  first  of  September,  dry. 
Apples  are  less  abundant,  and  generally  not 
so  good  quality  as  last  year.  Of  pears  there 
is  a  full  average  crop.  Some  varieties  of 
plum  are  abundant,  while  of  others  there  are 
none.  There  is  some  mildew  among  grapes, 
generally.  As  a  whole,  the  amount  of  fruit 
in  the  State  is  below  an  average  in  quality 
and  quantity. 

C.  GooDBicH,  Chairman  of  Fruit  Commit- 
tee of  Vt.  Pomological  Convention. 

Burlington,  Sept,  2,  1850. 


Report  of  Lenawee  Connty,  Mich. 

BY  W.   H.    SCOTT,  1860. 

Chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee: 

Thb  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Lenawee 
County  Society  have  but  a  meager  report  to 
make.  Until  recently  there  has  not  been 
such  an  organization  as  the  most  effectually 
to  exhibit  the  character  of  the  fruit  cultiva** 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  State.    Those  who 
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hare  been  the  most  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  fruits  have  generally  found  the  result 
of  their  labors  quite  satisfaotorj,  and  have 
met  with  but  few  obstacles  in  the  perfect 
maturing  of  most  varieties. 

The  grape  is,  perhaps,  the  only  fruit  that 
has  not  abundant  time  to  come  to  full  matu- 
rity. The  Isabella  and  most  of  the  more 
hardy  varieties  ripen  before  the  severe  frosts ; 
but  the  Catawba  often  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient time. 

The  varietv  of  soils  in  southern  Michigan 
is  such  that  there  is  abundant  opportunity  to 
test  the  comparative  advantages  of  each  for 
orchards.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  no  trees 
present  a  more  thrifty  appearance,  and  yield 
better,  than  those  on  soils  rather  inclining  to 
clay  with  a  mixture  of  gravel.  Insects  are 
much  less  troublesome  than  on  the  sand;  and 
young  treeS)  and  especially  the  cherry,  do  not 
make  a  growth  so  disproportionably  rank  as 
on  light  soiL 

Taking  all  the  fruits  into  consideration,  the 
season  has  been  full  an  average  one  in  south- 
ern Michigan.  The  autumnal  frosts  came  on 
so  gradually  last  fall,  that  fruit  buds  were 
well  matured.  In  December  the  thermometer 
fell  once  to  3°  below  zero ;  in  February,  once 
to  zero.  This  was  the  coldest  of  the  winter 
here.  The  uniformity  of  the  cold  through 
the  winter  was  most  &vorable  for  fruit  buds. 
But  March,  April,  and  May,  were  noted  for 
severe  frosts.  There  were  eleven  in  May. 
Fortunately  it  was  very  dry,  and  the  same 
injury  was  not  done  to  the  blossoms  as  if  the 
month  had  been  ordinarily  wet.  The  peach 
orchards  on  rather  low  ground  were  seriously 
affected  by  these  late  spring  frosts,  and  apples 
also  in  many  instances.  The  apple  crop  will 
not  be  more  than  an  average  one. 

Apples. — Good  progress  has  been  made. 
I  have  not  learned  that  any  of  the  leading 
varieties,  either  in  fruit  or  tree,  have  failed 
to  do  well  where  proper  attention  has  been 
bestowed  by  the  cultivator.  The  Quakers, 
who  are  among  the  oldest  residents  of  Lena- 
wee county,  and  constitute  quite  a  largo  pro- 
portion of  the  thorough  fruit  growers  in  this 
region,  have  some  of  the  finest  apple  orchards. 
These  orchards  have  been  planted  on  almost 
every  variety  of  soil  and  locality  capable  of 
producing  farm  crops  I  have  seen  none 
looking  and  producing  better  than  those 
planted  on  day,  where  the  soil  contained 


a  mixture  of  gravel,  and  were  sufficiently 
rolling  to  carry  off  quickly  all  surface  water. 
The  best  mode  of  cultivation  seems  to  be 
thorough  plowing  and  no  under  crops.  In* 
sects  have  been  unusually  troublesome  the 
past  year. 

The  summer  apples  most  cultivated  are 
the  Yellow  Harvest,  Sweet  Bough,  Summer 
Queen,  and  Spice  Sweetini^.  Good  speci- 
mens of  the  Early  Strawberry,  and  Summer 
Rose,  have  been  exhibited  at  the  meetings 
of  the  society,  but  are  not  yet  very  generallj 
cultivated.  Among  these  none  are  gaining 
in  popularity  more  rapidly  or  more  deservedly 
than  the  Sweet  Bough.  Here  the  tree  is 
always  healthy,  and  bears  generally  a  mode- 
rate crop  of  large  and  fair  fruit. 

Among  fall  apples,  the  Fall  Pippin,  Aa- 
tumn  Pearmain,  Bambo,  HoUand  Pippins, 
and  Autumn  Swaar,  do  well.  Among  the 
more  conunon  winter  apples,  so  far  as  I  have 
learned,  none  fail.  The  Newtown  Pippin  on 
day  soil  does  well.  I  have  been  told  that 
there  are  trees  on  sandy  land  doing  equally 
well,  but  have  not  seen  them.  Bhode  island 
Greenings  iavariably  fine  on  either  sand  or 
clay.  The  Roxbury  Russet,  Tallman's  Sweet- 
ing, Yellow  Bellefleur,  Spitzenburgh,  English 
Russet,  Swaar,  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Wine, 
Jonathan,  Red  and  Black  Gilliflower,  are  in 
most  common  cultivation.  A  choice  of  five 
of  these  would  probably  embrace  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Spitzenburgh,  Bellefleur, 
Roxbury  Russet,  and  Swaar. 

Less  commonly  cultivated,  but  excellent, 
are  the  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  and  Bel- 
mont. I  have  not  met  with  a  eultivator  of 
the  Belmont  who  does  not  consider  it  either 
the  best  or  amonff  the  best  in  a  small  list  of 
winter  apples.  ISext  to  this,  all  considered,  I 
place  the  Yellow  Bellefleur.  The  Northern 
Spy  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  speak 
of  its  merits. 

Pears. — The  finer  varieties  have  been  so 
rarely  cultivated  until  recently,  that  little  can 
be  said.  Young  trees  of  the  better  sort  are 
fast  coming  on,  and  in  three  or  four  years 
nearly  all  now  noted  in  other  places  may  be 
tested  here.  So  far,  the  pear  has  been  very 
healthy,  and  I  have  scarcely  met  with  a  case 
of  blight. 

PiACHSs. — ^More  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  fruit.  Nearly  all  of  the  best  varieties 
have  been  tested,  and  succeed  admirably,  both 
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as  to  size  and  flavor,  but  good  crops  can  not 
be  depended  on  as  often  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Quite  a  number  of 
seedlings  have  been  exhibited.  As  more  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  these,  for  regular 
bearers,  and  for  hardiness,  than  on  the  bud- 
ded sorts,  there  is  a  very  general  disposition 
to  encourage  their  cultivation.  Orchards  on 
high  grounds  have  been  quite  overloaded.  In 
gome  of  the  more  elevated  positions  the  crop 
has  not  failed  since  the  trees  commenced 
bearing;  while  in  neghboring  orchards  on 
grounds  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet  lower, 
the  trees  have  not  borne  oftener  than  one 
year  in  three.  I  have  seen  an  excellent  ex- 
ample the  past  season  of  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  slight  elevation  and  a  proximity  to 
water.  From  the  river  Raisin,  a  small  stream, 
there  is  a  gradual  ascent  on  one  side  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  three  quarters  of 
a  mile.  At  that  distance  the  ascent  is  more 
abrupt  to  an  elevation  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
higher.  On  this  highest  ground  the  peach 
trees  were  loaded  with  fruit ;  just  at  its  foot 
the  trees  have  not  borne ;  but  as  the  river  is 
approached  the  trees  were  more  and  more  full, 
until  quite  near  it  they  bore  abundantly.  I 
have  heard  of  no  cases  of  the  Yellows.  No 
worse  enemy  has  appeared  than  the  peach 
worm. 

Chbrribs. — Considerable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  this  fruit.  Among  the  leading 
varieties  the  Black  Tartarian  has  been  as 
popular  as  any ;  though  our  fruit  committee 
nave  thus  far  given  the  preference  to  the 
Black  Eagle  for  flavor.  Floe  specimens  of 
the  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Elton,  Mayduke, 
American  Amber,  Manning's  Late  Black 
Heart,  Madison  Bigarreau,  Black  Heart, 
Yellow  Spanish,  and  White  Bigarreau,  have 
been  exhibited;  and  several  seedlings  that 
may  prove  worthy  of  cultivation.  Trees  are 
sometimes  attacked  by  sap  blight,  but  not  so 
frequently  as  in  many  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. This  disease  has  been  most  troublesome 
to  trees  having  a  very  rapid  growth  when 
young ;  and  on  sandy  land 

Plums  — Many  of  our  leading  fruit  culti- 
vators have  exhibited  a  commendable  perse- 
verance in  their  efforts  to  grow  plums.  They 
have  cultivated  a  large  variety  of  the  best ; 
still,  very  few  growers  could  spare  the  time 
to  keep  off  the  curculio,  and  as  a  oonsequence 
comparatively  few  have  succeeded  in  saving 


their  plums.  On  the  whole,  the  attention 
devoted  to  plum  culture  here,  except  by  ama* 
teurs,  is  rather  time  wasted;  and  must  be 
80  until  some  more  effectual  remedy  shall  be 
found  against  the  curculio. 

Grapes. — The  season  (at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing this  report)  has  not  arrived  for  a  proper 
test.  The  Isabella  is  the  only  one  of  the 
good  varieties  very  commonly  cultivated.  It 
generally  has  time  to  ripen  well.  A  later 
grape  is  often  touched  by  severe  frosts  before 
full  sweetness  is  attained.  The  Catawba  is 
subject  to  this  drawback,  and  the  south  side 
of  white-washed  walb  will  be  a  necessary 
position  for  it.  Fine  clusters  of  the  White 
Sweetwater  have  been  exhibited.  It  requires 
protection  through  the  winter.  The  taste  for 
grapes  has  not  become  sufficiently  refined  to 
prevent  the  very  general  cultivation  of  the 
showy,  but  coarse  and  acid  Fox  grapes. 


Report  froixL  Canada  to  the  Fomologlcal 
Congress,  Cincinnati 

Owing  to  a  want  of  Pomological  know- 
ledge in  Canada,,  and  also  to  a  lack  of  inter- 
est, apparently,  in  the  subject,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  information  from  the 
different  parts,  so  as  to  make  up  a  satisfac- 
tory report  to  the  Congress. 

From  the  extent  and  varied  climate  of  the 
Province,  (embracing  in  its  fruit-growing  re- 
gion nearly  &ve  degrees  of  latitude),  it  would 
be  impossible  for  one  report  to  do  any  thing 
like  justice  to  the  subject.  I  shall,  therefore, 
in  a  great  measure,  in  this,  confine  myself  to  my 
own  experience,  leaving  to  some  future  time 
(when  better  aided  by  reports  from  other 
parts  of  the  Province)  a  more  extended  one, 
embracing,  as  much  as  pos.sible,  the  whole  of 
Canada. 

I  shall  commence  with  small  fruits  in  their 
rotation  of  ripening. 

Strawberries. — Owing  to  the  great  drouth 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  fears  were 
entertained  that  this  crop  would  be  a  total 
failure,  but  the  rains  from  the  7th  till  the  9th 
of  June,  (the  first,  of  any  consequence,  we 
had  for  nine  weeks,)  quite  renovated  them, 
and  the  crop  was  one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw 
here.  Of  fifteen  varieties  that  I  have  fruited 
extensively,  there  are  only  a  few  that  I  con- 
sider worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Burros  New  Pine,  I  would  place  at  the 
top  of  the  list.    If  it  continues,  after  longer 
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trial,  to  prove  as  good  as  it  has  done,  its  ear- 
liness  and  delicious  flavor,  together  with  its 
hardiness  and  productiveness,  will  fully  entitle 
it  to  this. 

Black  Prince  proves,  with  me,  hardy  and 
a  great  hearer,  and,  to  my  taste,  it  is  a  higli 
flavored  and  excellent  hcrry — and  if  pulled 
before  being  too  ripe,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful. 

Hovey's  Seedling  is  a  great  bearer,  and 
the  fruit  of  largest  size,  but  here  it  is  very 
deficient  in  flavor,  and  rather  dry. 

Rosi^  Phcenix,  this  year,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  bearers,  largest  and  finest  flavored  I 
had;  but  it  is  not  always  so,  though  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  if  protected,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Staminates. 

Swaniston^s  Seedling,  though  large  and  of 
good  flavor,  does  not,  with  me,  come  up  to  its 
character  as  one  of  the  highest  flavor. 

Of  those  I  have  cultivated,  I  would  recom- 
mend for  general  cultivation,  Burros  Kew 
Pine,  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Black  Prince, 
Hovey's  Seedling,  and  Hudson,  of  Cincin- 
nati. The  latter  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Hudson^ s  Bap,  and  is  a  much  more  prolific 
and  better  strawberry  for  general  culture; 
the  fruit  is  rather  acid.  There  are  probably 
others  equal  to  some  of  these,  but  I  have  not 
yet  tried  them. 

Currants. — May^s  Victoria,  White  Grape, 
While  and  Red  Dutch,  Black  Naples,  and 
Black  English,  have  all  been  bearing  with 
me  for  some  years. 

May^s  Victoria  proves  highly  valuable, 
and  a  most  beautiful  fruit ;  its  greatest  draw- 
back is,  that  it  is  of  rather  a  weak  growing 

habit. 

• 

The  Red  Dutch,  as  it  is  a  much  more  vig- 
orous grower,  and  as  great  a  bearer — the 
fruit  being  as  large,  though  the  bunches  are 
not  as  long — will  probably  continue  to  be 
the  most  profitable  market  fruit. 

White  Grape  is  a  very  beautiful  large  cur- 
rant, and  is  quite  distinct  in  its  growth  and 
foliage  from  any  other ;  it  is  also  a  valuable 
fruit. 

White  Dutch, — There  appears  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  as  regards  this  variety.  I 
have  four  distinct  varieties,  all  procured  as 
White  Dutch,  only  two  of  which  are  valua- 
ble. One  of  these  varieties  I  procured  from 
Rochester ;  it  is  a  very  handsome  pale  color- 
ed fruit,  with  long  bunches,  ripening  rather 


late,  and  rather  acid  in  flavor.  The  other  I 
procured  from  Cleveland,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  quite  larger,  more  of  an  amber  color,  with 
shorter  bunches,  ripens  earlier,  and  is  much 
sweeter  than  the  other — and,  in  my  opinioiiy 
superior. 

Black  Naples,  except  for  hanging  long  on 
the  bush  without  shriveling — which  the  Blaek 
English  does — is  inferior  in  flavor  to  that 
variety,  and  is  not  larger  in  sice*  It  has  been 
praised,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  it  de- 
serves; but  I  think  that  there  are  several 
sub-varieties  of  the  Black  English  in  culti- 
vation, probably  accidental  variations  from 
seed,  some  of  which  are  much  larger  than 
others,  which  may  account  for  the  different 
relative  value  placed  upon  it  by  some  oolti- 
vators. 

I  think  too  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  raising  of  currants,  and  other  small 
fruits,  from  seed.  It  is  so  easily  done,  and 
they  come  into  bearing  so  early — in  general 
the  third  year — that  I  think  intelligent  culti- 
vators who  raise  the  fruit  on  a  large  scale, 
might,  in  many  cases,  raise  their  young  plants 
from  seed  instead  of  cuttings ;  very  few  would 
be  inferior  to  the  kind  of  which  the  seed  was 
planted,  and  some  might  be  much  superior. 
I  have  a  large  stock  of  young  plants  coming 
on  from  seed  saved  from  the  largest  berries  of 
May's  Victoria,  White  Grape,  etc. 

.  OoosEBKRRiES. — Like  all  Scotchmen,  I  am 
rather  prejudiced  in  favor  of  this  fruit,  and 
though  it  docs  not  attain  here  the  flavor  that 
it  does  in  a  moister  climate,  still,  by  a  judi- 
cious culture,  it  can  be  grown  to  great  per- 
fection. I  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  this  fruit  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and 
have  raised  many  hundred  varieties  from  seed, 
.«iome  of  which  have  proved  very  superior,  and, 
I  flatter  myself,  more  suitable  to  the  climate 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  varieties. 

For  several  years  after  I  moved  to  my 
present  residence,  my  goo.<teberries  were  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  mildew.  The  bnshes 
then  grew  in  a  garden  inclosed  with  a  high, 
close  board  fence  on  three  sides,  and  my 
house  on  the  greater  part  of  the  other.  Be* 
ing  satisfied  that  it  was  caused  by  the  want 
of  a  proper  circulation  of  air,  I  removed  them 
to  a  place  slightly  elevated  above  the  enr* 
rounding  ground,  and  where  the  wind  bad 
free  access  to  them  on  every  side,  and  sinoe 
then,  some  six  years,  I  have  never  had  a 
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mildew  berry.    I  am,  therefore,  incIiDed  to 
think,  from  this  and  other  experiments,  that 
more  depends  on  situation  and  exposure  than 
on  soil,  in  the  culture  of  this  fruit. 

The  great  heat  and  drought  of  our  summers 
are  very  injurious  to  the  gooseberry,  and 
heavy  rains  in  midsummer,  followed  by  a  hot 
sun,  destroys  a  great  number  of  bushes  if  on 
a  retentive  soil.  In  1848,  when  six  inches 
of  rain  fell  in  the  course  of  three  days  in 
July,  more  than  one  half  of  my  bushes  were 
killed ;  a  very  hot  sun  followed  the  rain,  and 
shriveled  up  the  leaves^  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  being  boiled.  One  end  of  my 
plot,  however,  escaped  entirely;  it  was  the 
lowest,  and  had  been  the  wettest,  but  had  an 
under  drain  running  through  it;  all  within 
the  influence  of  the  drain  continued  to  be 
perfectly  healthy,  while  in  other  parts,  where, 
owing  to  a  retentive  clay  sub-soil,  the  water 
did  not  run  off  quickly,  they  all  died.  I  in- 
fer from  this,  that  the  best  mode  of  culture  is 
to  plant  on  rather  elevated  ground  thoroughly 
under  drained^  where  there  is  nothing  to  ob- 
struct a  free  circulation  of  air;  in  addition, 
I  would  plant  rather  closely  together,  and 
cover  the  whole  of  the  ground,  to  a  depth  of 
several  inches,  with  tan  bark,  to  keep  the 
ground  cool  and  moist.  If  this  plan  is  fol- 
lowed, I  am  satisfied  that  excellent  gooseber- 
ries can  be  grown  free  of  mildew.  Of  course 
the  ground  must  be  well  manured  before  put- 
ting on  the  tan  bark. 

Of  imported  varieties,  I  have  found  the 
Ocean  to  be  the  hardiest,  strongest  grower, 
greatest  bearer,  and  most  suitable  for  this 
climate  of  any  I  have  tried,  and  where  the 
fruit  is  to  be  used  green,  I  would  consider  it 
the  most  profitable  for  market  culture. 

The  Warringion  Red,  is  decidedly  the 
best  gooseberry  grown,  for  the  dessert.  The 
flavor  is  one  of  the  finest,  skin  thin,  and  it 
will  hang  on  the  bush  a  month  after  all  the 
others  are  past,  (though  ripening  at  the  same 
time),  and  be  as  fine  then  as  at  first. 

HotightonU  Seedling,  has  not  borne  with 
me  yet,  but  from  its  foliage,  etc.,  it  is  evi- 
dently either  a  flub-variety,  or  a  hybrid  of 
the  small,  smooth  red,  wild  gooseberry. 
Amongst  five  hundred  seedlings  that  have 
borne  fruit  this  year  for  the  first  time,  with 
me,  there  is  one  that  is  evidently  a  hybrid 
from  the  wild  prickly  fruited  variety.  Its 
habit  of  growth  is  the  same  as  that  of  its ' 


wild  parent;  the  young  shoots  grow  very 
strong  and  upright,  attaining  four  times  the 
hight  of  the  strongest  of  the  other  seedlings 
beside  it,  and  are  covered  with  light  brown 
prickles  like  the  wild;  the  foliage  is  more 
like  the  wild  than  the  tame.  The  fruit  is 
red,  of  good  flavor,  and  ripens  at  the  same 
time  as  the  English  gooseberry,  ten  days 
before  the  wild,  and  is  covered  with  hairs 
instead  of  prickles.  I  mean  to  plant  it  and 
the  Houghton,  beside  some  of  the  largest  and 
finest  flavored  varieties,  such  as  the  Warring- 
ton, and  save  the  seeds  from  both,  in  hopes 
of  getting  an  improved  variety  perfectly 
adapted  to  this  climate. 

Several  bushes  of  the  wild  prickly  fruited 
gooseberry  are  growing  on  my  lawn,  not  far 
from  my  other  gooseberries,  and  I  suppose 
the  bees  (of  which  I  have  plenty)  have  been , 
the  hybridizers.  As  the  wild  blossoms  about 
ten  days  aAer  the  English,  it  must  have  been 
some  of  the  earliest  blossoms  of  the  one  that 
impregnated  the  latest  of  the  othrr. 

Easpberries. — Of  this  fruit,  I  cultivate 
only  the  Red  and  White  Antirerpj  Franconia, 
and  Fastolff.  Of  these,  I  prefer  the  two 
former,  though  the  white  is  not  so  suitable 
for  a  market  fruit.  The  Fastolff^  I  think, 
has  been  overrated ;  at  least,  in  my  soil,  it  is 
not  much  superior  to  the  Franconia,  and  is 
not  so  strong  a  grower.  The  fruit  is  no 
comparison  to  the  true  Red  Antwerp,  The 
greatest  fault  of  the  Antwerp  is  their  weaker 
growth ;  they  therefore  need  high  culture. 

Cherbies. — I  have  fruited  a  large  number 
of  different  varieties  this  year,  several  of 
them  only  for  the  first  time. 

Early  Purple  Guigne  commenced  ripen- 
ing this  year  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  was 
fully  ripe  by  the  13th,  and  escaped  the  birds, 
which  eat  nearly  all  my  later  ones.  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  I  consider  it,  as 
far  as  yet  proven,  one  of  the  very  best  cherries, 
and  only  equalled  in  my  opinion,  for  general 
cultivation,  by  the  Black  Tartarian.  I  have 
found  the  young  trees  pretty  free  growers, 
and  the  older  trees  are  of  handsome  growth, 
and  as  large  as  the  generality  of  its  class  of 
the  same  age. 

Baumann^s  May  commenced  ripening  on 
the  11th  of  June.  It  is  also  a  valuable  fruit 
on  account  of  its  earliness,  though  not  equal 
in  size,  color,  or  flavor,  to  the  previous. 
Owing  to  its  ripening  later,  the  red-headed 
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wood-peokers  found  them  oat,  and  finished 
them  before  I  was  aware ;  I  however  finished 
the  wood-peckers,  or  at  least  as  many  of  them 
as  I  could  reach  with  my  gon.  I  fancy  I 
hear  many,  on  reading  this,  saying:  How 
barbarous!  How  behind  the  age!  How 
little  he  knows  of  the  use  of  birds,  more 
especially  wood-peckers  I  etc.,  etc.  But  let 
me  tell  these  gentlmen  that  few  of  them  have 
studied  the  natural  history  of  birds  more  than 
I  have,  or  watched  them  closer  or  more  atten- 
tively in  their  haunts  and  habits,  and  there- 
fore, I  will  not  give  up  my  views  on  the 
subject  till  they  can  bring  some  other  argu- 
ment of  which  I  am  not  aware  at  present. 
The  red- headed  wood- pecker  I  consider  a 
great  pest,  here  at  the  North,  as  it  does  not 
winter  with  us,  and  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  our  gardens  until  the  fruit  is  ripe ; 
and,  therefore,  does  little  good  by  killing  in- 
sects to  make  up  for  the  enormous  quantities 
of  fruit  it  destroys,  which  appears  to  be  its 
principal  food  while  here.  The  other  wood- 
peckers that  remain  all  the  year  with  us,  I 
would  in  no  way  injure,  as  they  do  more  good 
than  evil.  Many  other  birds  should  be  pro- 
tected, such  as  the  cat-bird,  thrush,  etc.,  etc., 
though  they  eat  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  still, 
as  they  are  about  the  gardens  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  building  their  nests 
in  the  shrubbery,  feeding  their  young  with 
insects  from  our  trees,  and  cheering  us  with 
their  song ;  they  more  than  pay  us  for  their 
food.  But  there  are  some  others,  such  as 
the  cedar- bird,  red- headed  wood -pecker,  and 
in  some  localities,  such  as  this,  where  they 
are  overly  plenty,  even  the  robin  and  Balti- 
more oriole,  I  would  consider  it  no  sin  to 
destroy.  Of  course  a  just  discrimination 
should  be  used,  and  the  habits  of  the  bird 
ascertained,  as  it  is  only  those  which  com- 
mence resorting  to  the  gardens  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe,  and  leave  it  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  that 
there  would  be  any  excuse  for  killing, — and 
that  only  iaJocalities  where  they  take  all  the 
fruit  as  it  ripens.  I  would  not  object  to  their 
getting  a  moiety,  or  even  two-thirds,  but 
where  they  take  all,  as  with  me,  and  that 
before  it  is  ripe,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  try- 
ing to  reduce  their  numbers  to  a  more  reason- 
able extent.  But  when  I  began  I  did  not 
intend  to  write  a  treatise  on  Ornithology,  it 
is  therefore  time  to  return  to  our  cherries. 

Bowyer^s   Early   Heart  is  undoubtedly 


different  from  Early  White.  Heart — it  ii 
considerably  larger,  a  few  days  earlier,  and 
all  things  considered,  is  much  superior — ^so 
much  so,  that  the  propagation  of  the  latter 
is  not  advisable. 

Elton  and  Bigarreau  Cauleur  de  Chair 
appear  to  me  to  be  identical,  and  as  the  latter 
is  rather  a  jaw-breaking  name  to  many,  il 
should  be  discarded. 

Belle  Magnifique  proves  here,  to  be  the 
best  cherry  of  its  class  for  the  North,  and 
the  South,  where  the  Bigarreau  and  Heart 
cherries  do  not  succeed.  The  finer  kinds  of 
Duke  and  MoreUo  cherries  should  be  more 
extensively  cultivated,  and  endeavors  made 
to  raise  still  better  varieties  from  seed. 

I  have  had  very  little  trouble  with  the 
gum,  so  injurious  to  the  cherry  in  Ohio,  etc., 
but  It  may  be  owing  to  having  planted  my 
trees  on  the  lawn,  which  has  checked  their 
over-growth,  and  prevented  the  bark  bursting. 

I  consider  the  greater  part  of  the  Heart 
and  Bigarreau  cherries  as  ornamental  trees 
for  a  lawn  as  any  others,  and  very  suitable 
for  that  purpose,  combining  the  useful  and 
ornamental. 

Apricot. — Owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
curculios,  I  have  had  very  few  apricots  for 
the  last  few  years;  jarring  the  trees,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  succeeds  with  plums,  will 
not  do  with  the  apricot,  for  if  you  jar  hard 
enough  to  bring  down  the  curculios^  you  will 
bring  down  nearly  all  the  fruit  with  them. 

The  only  varieties  that  have  ripened  any 
fruit  the  last  two  seasons,  are  the  Breda  and 
a  Seedlings  the  latter  is  the  hardiest  I  have, 
an  excellent  large  fruit,  and  a  better  bearer 
than  the  Breda. 

Dubois*  Early  Golden  is  not  yet  in  bear- 
ing with  me,  so  I  can  not  compare  it  with  the 
preceding.  My  old  trees  of  Moorpark  and 
Peach  were  all  winter  killed  two  years  ago, 
and  even  in  the  nursery  rows,  they  suffered 
more  than  other  varieties. 

Plum. — The  same  remark  as  regards  the 
curculio,  applies  to  the  plum ;  from  a  couple 
of  hundred  large  bearing  trees  of  every 
variety,  I  did  not  a  save  a  bushel  of  fruit 
this  season,  even  with  constant  jarring  the 
trees ;  what  I  saved  from  the  curculio  being 
destroyed  by  the  rot. 

I  have  tried  both  dusting  with  lime,  and 
white-washing  the  leaves  and  fruit,  without 
any  success,  for  as  much  of  the  fruit  wae 
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punctured  by  the  carculio  after  wbite-wasli- 
ing  as  before,  and  tbe  wbite-wash,  though 
thin  and  kept  some  time  before  application, 
completely  destroyed  the  fruit  of  an  apricot 
tree,  as  after  it  was  put  on,  the  apricot  ceased 
growing,  and  partly  shrivelled  on  the  side 
where  the  most  wash  bad  been  applied. 
Though  very  few  of  the  fruit  were  punctured 
when  the  wash  was  applied,  the  greater  part 
were  afterwards,  and  nearly  all  fell  off  with  a 
worm  in  them ;  what  few  escaped  and  ripen- 
ed, were  nearly  uneatable  from  the  particles 
of  lime  adhering  to  the  fruit,  giving  it  a  bit- 
ter taste ;  as  the  white-wash  will  not  adhere 
to  the  plum,  it  is  useless  for  that  fruit.  Dust- 
ing with  lime  to  prevent  the  rot,  I  have  also 
found  to  be  useless;  two  trees  that  were 
dusted  every  day,  rotted  as  much  as  those 
not  dusted.  A  few  years  ago  curoulio  and 
rot  were  unknown  here,  and  we  could  raise 
the  finest  crops  of  plums,  apricots  and  necta- 
rines. 

Is  there  any  hope  of  these  scourges  pass- 
ing away  ?  Is  any  locality  where  they  form- 
erly prevailed  now  exempt  ?  Lucklily  there 
are  still  many  localities  where  the  curculio  is 
not  found,  or  where  they  are  so  few  in  num- 
ber as  not  to  injure  the  general  crop,  and  it 
is  in  these  places  where  plums  and  apricots 
should  be  planted  to  supply  less  favored 
localities. 

In  Eastern  Canada  all  the  early  and  me- 
dium ripening  varieties  succeed  admirably. 

Nbotarinis — From  the  same  causes,  cur- 
culio and  rot,  I  have  had  no  fruit  for  the  last 
two  seasons. 

PxAOH. — This  fruit  has  been  little  cultiva- 
ted throughout  the  greater  part  of  Western 
Canada,  though  it  would  no  doubt  do  well  if 
proper  varieties  were  procured,  and  attention 
paid  to  having  the  trees  planted  in  proper 
situations. 

Here  it  succeeds  admirably,  and  in  ordinary 
seasons  all  the  varieties  ripen  well,  even  the 
latest — such  as  Monstrous  Pompoju,  Heath 
Clingt  Druid  Hilly  and  La  Orange^  usually 
come  to  perfection;  last  season  being  a  fort- 
night later  than  usual,  some  of  these  yarieties 
did  not  oome  to  perfection,  though  all  ripened 
their  fruit. 

The  great  desideratum  yet  to  be  arrived 
at,  is  to  raise  an  early  peach,  say  equal  to 
Oeorge  the  4th,  that  will  ripen  about  the 
time  of  the  Nutmegs.    I  thine  if  pits  of  the 


first  ripe  and  finest  fruit  were  planted,  and 
the  fruit  of  those  that  proved  earliest  and 
finest  planted  again,  that  m  a  few  generations 
the  point  would  be  gained. 

Serrated  leaved  peaches  in  general  can  not 
be  relied  upon  for  a  good  crop,  as  some  years 
the  mildew  affects  them  badly.  Tbe  Serrate 
Early  York  is  the  one  least  subject  to  nfil- 
dew  of  any  of  this  class,  and  in  general  it 
can  be  depended  upon« 

The  Early  Tillot€on  fruited  with  me  for 
first  time  this  season,  or  rather  it  ripened  its 
fruit  for  the  first  time,  as  the  two  former 
years  the  fruit  was  destroyed  by  mildew.  It 
is  tbe  earliest  peach  I  had  this  year,  and 
were  it  not  for  its  liability  to  mildew  would 
be  valuable. 

My  only  bearing  tree  of  Early  Maiden^ 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  red  spider  before 
I  noticed  it,  and  the  fruit  did  not  ripen  well. 
I  doubt,  however,  if  it  will  prove  much  ear- 
lier, if  any,  than  the  Serrate  Early  York. 
The  curl  in  the  leaf  is  bad  in  this  vicinity, 
but  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  it  commenced 
here,  it  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  can  not  be 
caused  by  cold,  as  we  must  have  had  as  severe 
weather  formerly  as  now.  I  thought  last  year 
I  had  discovered  the  cause  in  very  minute 
insect,  but  this  year  I  could  not  find  it,  or 
any  other  insect. 

It  no  doubt  is  injurious  to  the  crop,  caus- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  to  drop,  and 
retarding  the  growth  of  the  tree,  as  also  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Grapes — The  Isabella  and  Catawba  ripen 
regularly  here,  and  I  am  satisfied  las  good 
crops  of  well  ripened  fruit,  could  be  raised 
here  of  the  latter  as  at  Cincinnati. 

The  Clintcn  in  the  only  native  grape  I 
have  proved  here,  but  I  expect  in  another 
year  to  have  the  Diana  in  fruit.  I  have 
fruited  a  considerable  number  of  seedlinss, 
but  have  not  proved  them  sufficiently  to  &- 
cide.  One  that  fruited  last  year,  appeared 
to  me,  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Diana.  It 
did  not  bear  this  year. 

The  foreign  grapes  formerly  did  well  in  the- 
open  air,  here,  but  for  the  last  three  years, 
they  have  been  quite  a  failure,  from  the  rav- 
ages of  a  small  insect,  I  suppose  to  be  the 
thrips. 

Pbars. — Haye  been  yerj  healthy  here  till 
tUs  season,  and  no  fire  blight  has  taken  place 
aa  far  as  I  am  aware.    A  great  number  of 
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mj  trees  have  been  attacked  this  year  for  tho 
first  timo,  by  an  insect  that  is  quite  new  here, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  aphis  spe- 
cies, but  it  does  not  attack  the  points  of  the 
young  shoots  like  the  common  aphis;  its 
favorite  place  is  around  the  bud  on  the  young 
shoots  and  apurs;  and  at  the  base  of  the 
petioles,  where  they  are  in  large  quantities, 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  bud  and  shoots  co- 
vered with  a  black  excrement,  of  which  flies 
and  wasps  appear  to  be  fond.  It  is  very 
injurious  to  trees,  and  those  that  are  of 
weakly  growth,  are  apparently  affected  by  it 
in  the  same  way  as  tho  fire  blight  is  said  to 
act. 

A  few  of  my  bearing  trees  have  been  killed 
this  fall  by  another  insect,  which  I  suppose 
is  the  insect  blight.  About  the  middle  of 
September  the  trees  were  apparently  in  per- 
fect health,  when  I  gathered  fruit  from  them 
to  take  to  the  Provincial  Fair  at  Niagara,  but 
on  going  to  the  trees  on  my  return,  to  get 
specimens  for  this  Congress,  I  found  the  trees 
dead.  The  sap  had  run  out  in  large  quanti- 
ties at  small  holes,  generally  placed  just 
below  the  first  main  limb.  In  cutting  into 
the  tree,  I  found  the  small  holes  went  straight 
into  the  stem  about  half  an  inch,  and  in  each 
one  there  was  a  small  insect,  something  like 
the  pea-bug,  but  smaller;  in  one  tree  there 
were  five  or  six  of  these  little  holes  in  a  clus- 
ter, each  with  its  insect. 

Is  the  insect  the  cause  of  the  disease  or 
the  effect  of  it?  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  a  copy  of  Prof.  Harris*  work  on  in- 
sects, though  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  get 
some  of  the  Detroit  book-sellers  to  bring  it 


on  for  the  last  three  years,  and  as  I  am  no 
entomologist,  I  am  not  aware  whether  these 
are  well  known  insects  or  not. 

In  East  Canada  the  culture  of  the  pear 
has  been  nearly  discontinued,  as  the  young 
trees  nearly  all  get  winter  killed.  There 
are,  however,  some  very  large  old  trees  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Montreal,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  of  the  Summer 
Bon  Chretien,  and  other  old  French  varieties, 
which  were  planted  when  the  country  was 
first  settled,  by  the  prieats  of  the  Seminary, 
and  which  are  still  quite  healthy,  and  bear 
well,  though  the  apple  trees  planted  at  the 
same  time,  are  long  since  gone,  even  the  sec- 
ond and  third  generations  of  them. 

M.  Yilieneuve,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Montreal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  priest 
who  has  charge  of  the  gardens  of  the  Semi- 
nary, informed  my  brother,  who  called  upon 
him  to  inquire,  why  it  was  that  the  pear  suc- 
ceeded formerly,  where  it  would  not  stand  the 
winter  now?  that  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
culture  of  the  pear  was  to  protect  the  young 
trees  till  they  got  the  rough  bark  on,  after 
which  they  were  as  hardy  as  the  oak.  The 
method  they  formerly  adopted,  and  which 
they  still  practiced  to  protect  them,  was  at  the 
commencement  of  winter  to  wind  a  straw  rope 
around  the  stem,  and  as  far  np  the  branches 
as  possible,  thb  was  found  to  be  ample  pro- 
tection. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  I  must  apologise 
for  the  great  length  to  which  they  have  been 
drawn  out.  Jamss  Dougall. 

Rosebank,  near  Amhtrsibur^h,  Canada 
West,  Oct,  1,  1860. 


HOW    TO    MI8MANAOB    A    OARBEN. 

PROGBASTtNATION. 


The  noble  art  of  mismanagement  is  not  to 
be  lightly  acquired.  It  demands  skill  and 
patience,  no  less  than  good  management;  and 
although  some  are  more  celebrated  for  it  than 
others,  yet  in  all  cases  it  will  be  *  found  that 
it  is  the  result  of  perseverance  in  certain 
fundamental  principles;  such  principles  are 
not,  however,  always  self-evident ;  some  skill- 
ful possessors  of  the  art  conceal  their  method 
so  admirably  that  it  is  only  by  the  result 
that  their  greatness  becomes  visible ;  and  in 
this  they  strictly  observe  the  precept  of  the 


first  masters  of  antiquity,  who  declared  that 
the  bight  of  art  consists  in  concealing  art. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  principles 
is  never  to  do  to-day  what  can  possibly  be 
put  off  till  some  other  day.  This  may  in- 
deed seem  contrary  to  the  maxim  which 
sohool-boys  are  taught  to  copy — that  pro- 
crastination is  the  thief  of  time ;  but  in  the 
first  place,  suah  rules,  which  are  merely  the 
expression  of  dull  common  sense,  are  not  to 
be  held  binding  upon  geniuses,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  this  particular  maxim  supposes 
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that  time  is  valaable.  It  can  not  be  said 
that  a  thing  is  stolen  wLicb,  because  of  its 
worthlessnesB  or  abundance,  is  regarded  as 
free  to  all  men's  use.  When  a  man  stoops 
down  to  drink  from  a  river,  be  can  not  be 
said  to  steal  the  water,  because  it  is  yalueless 
and  is  common  property.  Bo^  in  like  man- 
ner, time  can  not  be  said  to  be  stolen,  if  it  is 
worthless,  and  cast  away  by  its  owner.  Now, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  nothing  is  more 
valueless  to  an  accomplished  mismanager 
than  this  very  article  of  time — he  has  plenty 
of  it,  and  to  spare — it  is  of  such  small  im- 

Sortance  that  it  glides  away  before  he  has 
iscovered  that  he  possessed  it ;  and,  there- 
fore, procrastination  can  not  be  truly  said  to 
steal  it. 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  putting  off 
is  a  carcQnal  virtue  in  the  life  of  a  mismana- 
ger ;  in  fact,  it  will  have  to  be  used  as  the 
center- stone  of  the  triumphal  arch  which 
must  one  day  be  raised  to  the  memory  of 
pome  worthy  of  the  class — more  celebrated 
than  any  who  yet  have  lived. 

It  has  its  inconveniences,  to  be  sure ;  but 
there  is  no  unmixed  good  in  this  world. 
Mismanagers,  of  no  small  pretensions,  some- 
times lose  places  by  not  looking  after  them 
soon  enough — some  troublesome,  active  fellow 
stepping  in  before  them.  Cases  have  oc- 
curred of  situations  being  forfeited,  because 
the  gardener  put  off  having  his  flues  cleaned 
till  it  wag  necessary  to  use  them,  and  then 
they  took  fire.  It  has  even  been  known  to 
happen  that  an  impatient  master,  not  pro- 
perly appreciating  the  value  of  procrastina- 
tion, has  suddenly  dismissed  his  gardener  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  his  crops  were 
always  sown  too  late.  But  these  are  horti- 
cultural martyrdoms ;  and  the  victims  have 
the  comfort  and  consolation  of  knowing  that 
they  are  sufferers  in  a  great  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  advanta- 
ges of  putting  off;  consider  the  saving  of 
time,  the  pleasure  of  idleness,  the  charm  of 
letting  things  alone;  and,  above  all,  the 
chances  that  by  not  doing  a  thing  at  once  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  do  it  at  all.  If 
things  are  done  the  moment  they  are  ordered, 
a  master  has  no  time  to  reconsider  his  plans, 
and  a  man  has  no  chance  of  escape  from  their 
execution.  Thus,  the  advantages  of  putting 
off  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  gardener ; 
but  his  master  has  equal  profit  in  the  system. 
His  master  indeed  has  especial  sources  of 


enjoyment — if  he  allows  his  grounds  to  be 
overrun  with  weeds,  because  he  puts  off  from 
day  to  day  the  orders  for  their  removal,  he 
has  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  men 
employed,  where  one  would  have  been  enough, 
and  he  has  the  still  higher  pleasure  of  recol- 
lecting that  he  must  continue  to  pay  two 
men  instead  of  one,  for  many  a  long  week 
after.  To  persons  of  a  charitable  turn  this 
is  peculiarly  agreeable;  and  upon  the  un- 
charitable, it  is  a  visitation  for  which  they 
ought  to  be  grateful. 

A  great  amateur  used  to  boast  that  he 
had  found  the  way  to  keep  his  "man"  on  the 
alert,  by  always  deferring  his  orders  till  the 
time  had  passed  to  execute  them  well.  It 
was  true  that  he  never  had  green  peas  till 
they  were  hawked  about  the  streets,  that  his 
cucumbers  generally  came  in  in  August,  and 
that  his  celery  was  no  bigger  than  asparagus, 
but  then  he  had,  as  has  been  just  observed, 
the  inestimable  comfort  of  knowing  that  his 
"  man  *'*  was  in  perpetual  waiting,  and  had  no 
time  to  waste  upon  himself.  So,  in  like 
manner,  the  descendants  of  Alexander  Mor- 
gan,  commonly  called  Slack  Sandy,  boast,  to 
this  day,  of  the  sums  be  saved  the  laird  of 
Inchquarity.  The  laird^s  garden  was  in  a 
bad  climate,  and  in  sour,  soppy  land,  and 
when  Sandy  took  to  it,  he  found  that  fruit 
was  never  born  there,  so  he  always  let  alone 
as  long  as  he  could,  the  pruning,  and  the 
tying,  and  the  digging,  and  the  nailing, 
and  training,  and  draining,  "for  where's 
the  use,"  said  Sandy,  "  of  taking  all  that 
trouble  for  nothing.  We  never  have  had 
any  fruit,  and  we  never  shall  have  any, 
and  to  do  anything  to  the  trees  is  nonsense." 
His  arguments  and  his  practice,  between 
them,  so  convinced  the  laird  that  in  due  time 
the  garden  was  given  up,  and  Sandy  lost  his 
place,  but  it  was  always  a  comfort  to  him  to 
think  upon,  how  much  he  had  saved  his  mas- 
ter—and himself. 

In  short,  the  advantages  of  putting  off  are 
such  as  hardly  require  illustration  by  argu- 
ment. It  is  evident  that  no  mismanagement 
will  be  perfect  without  it ;  and  that  the  first 
business  of  those  who  desire  to  shine  in  so 
great  an  art,  will  be  to  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  putting  it  conspicuously  in  practice — 
the  more  especially,  since  it  is  one  of  those 
qualities  which  are  sure  to  be  universally 
appreciated. — Gardener's    Chronicle. 
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LETTER   FROM    ROCHESTER. 


Rochester,  Monroe  Co ,  N,  Y".,  ) 
April  21,  1851.      ] 

Dr.  Wardeb — Dear  Sir  :  The  subject  of 
the  growth  of  "  choice  fruits  "  and  "  beautiful 
flowers  "  has  called  into  existence  the  Western 
Review  which,  with  "  Downing's  Horticultu- 
rist," "  Hovey 's  Magazine,"  and  other  kindred 
publications,  are  exerting  a  vast  influence  on 
the  public  taste,  and  creating  a  determination 
upon  the  part  of  farmers,  and  denizens  of 
all  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  to  have 
their  own  fruits  and  flowers  grown  by  them- 
selves. 

While  we  rejoice  to  know  that  our  sister 
state  of  Ohio  stands  first  in  the  culture  of 
the  Grape  and  Strawberry,  we  are  equally 
sure  that  New  York  can  vie  with  any  other 
in  the  production  of  the  Peach,  Apple,  Plum, 
Oherry,  and  smaller  fruits,  and  for  quality, 
if  not  quantity,  the  Strawberry — the  last 
named,  of  the  Ohio  varieties,  "  Burrs'  New 
Pine "  as  grown  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Warner,  of 
this  city,  can  not  be  excelled  any  where ; 
while  all  other  varieties  attain  very  high  ex- 
cellence also.     Our  climate  allows  the  peach, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  a  pre-eminence  of  flavor 
over  any  ever  seen  by  us  growing  in  New 
Jersey.     This  may  be  saying  a  good  deal, 
but  our  sojourn  in   that  State  in  ''Peach 
time,"  and  careful  researches  in  the  N.  York 
market,  where  they  abound  in  the  season, 
confirms  us  in  saying,  that  so  good  a  peach  as 
the  "  Early  York,"  "  George  the  Fourth," 
Royal  Kensington,"  and  "  Sweet  Water," 
grown  within  two  miles  of  Rochester,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  light 
soil  of  that  region,  we  have  never  found  any 
where  else.    While  we  can  grow  peaches  so 
easy,  our  market  is  always  active  in  their 
season,  for  supplies  are  called  for  from  the 
Canadas,  Buffalo,  and  as  far  east  of  us  as 
XTtioa ;  so  that  for  the  last  few  years,  they 
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have  commanded  from  91  50  to  8  and  94, 
by  the  basket. 

You  ask  why  this  is — it  is  because  but  few 
cultivate  for  market;  our  Wheal  Grotcers 
can  not  spend  time  to  do  it,  and  like  to  till 
the   land  better  than  plant  and  raise  fruit. 

Our  Horticultural  Society,  known  as  the 
"  Genessee  Valley,"  embracing  members  from 
fifty  miles  around  us,  has  had  exhibited, 
superior  specimens,  at  different  periods,  of  all 
the  fruits  grown  here ;  strangers  haye  given 
us  the  credit  for  fine  displays  and  extensive 
varieties. 

We  hope  our  Western  friends  will  call 
always  in  their  season,  if  they  are  passing 
here ;  now  that  Cincinnati  is  within  two  days 
or  less  of  us,  it  is  hoped  we  may  know  more 
of  each  other. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  I  sent  Mr.  Ernst, 
the  President  of  your  Society,  a  box  of  fruit 
for  exhibition,  and  by  a  report  received,  dated 
April  5th,  I  discover  it  was  exhibited. 

I  regret  the  "Northern  Spy  "apple  was 
not  in  good  order — I  took  great  pains  to  have 
them  so.  Change  of  climate,  from  a  cool 
cellar  from  which  they  were  taken,  has  a  won- 
derful effect  on  fruit,  and  that  will  account 
for  the  fact  that  their  flavor  had  become 
tame.  How  I  wish  I  could  furnish  all  the 
members  of  your  Society  vrith  some  of  the 
fruit,  fresh  as  I  have  it,  so  that  they  could 
judge 'better  of  its  merit. 

Do  send  me  specimens  of  **Bawle*8  Janet," 
if  any  one  should  be  coming  hither,  that 
would  bring  them. 

I  may  at  some  future  time  give  you  a  de- 
tailed account  of  our  best  kinds  of  apples, 
which  are  quite  numerous. 

Truly,  Jauxs  H.  Watts. 

ft^r  Thanks  to  the  pcofSered  hospitalities  of  Roches* 
ter — the  citizens  of  Cindnnati  will  have  too  much 
good  taste  to  refuse  the  kind  invitation^  and  wiH  be 
most  happy  to  reciprocate. — En.  Retuew. 
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•  Thb  terrible  frosts  which  have  ushered  ia 
this  month,  have  crippled  the  operations  of 
the  gardeners,  and  cast  a  shade  over  the 
prospects  of  the  fruit  growers — still,  the  meet- 
ings of  our  society  have  been  characterised 
by  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  and  excited  some 
interesting  discussions. 

The  monthly  meeting,  on  the  first  Saturday 
of  May,  was  largely  attended — members 
came  together  to  condole  with  one  another, 
and  to  compare  notes  on  the  sad  effects  of  the 
frost  The  following  facts  were  gathered  from 
the  several  statements : 

Mr.  Buchanan  stated  that  it  was  a  black 
frost,  penetrating  and  destructive — all  his 
fruit  was  killed,  even  plums,  that  are  so 
hardy.  This  is  the  most  severe  frost  since 
the  26th  of  April,  1834,  which  was  also  lo- 
cust year.  About  half  the  shoots  only  are 
left  on  his  grapes,  not  an  apple,  peach,  or 
cherry — the  strawberries  in  blossom,  half 
killed,  the  young  shoots  of  the  raspberries 
very  little  hurt — even  the  early  rose  buds 
that  were  promising  so  finely,  are  mostly  in- 
jured. 

M.  M'WiLUAMS,  Biver  road,  thought  he 
should  have  a  few  apples,  pears,  and  other 
fruits. 

O.  SuATB,  on  Bold-face  hills,  reported 
four- fifths  of  the  grape  shoots  killed;  ther- 
mometer 22^. 

Dr.  Shalbb,  Newport,  reported  thermome- 
ter 23^  at  half  past  six  o'clock,  and  a  hard 
crust  on  the  ground.  What  tender  young 
fruits  can  stand  that?    All  killed^  of  course. 

Dr.  MosHXB,  Latonia,  thermometer  24^  at 
sunrise,  nearly  all  the  fruit  is  dead. 

F.  Bali.,  Clifton,  apples  and  other  fruit 
all  dead  so  far  as  examined. 

K  Sbosmaksr,  Vine  street  Hills,  found 

some  grape  shoots  alive  at  the  tops  of  the 

bows;  all  the  lower  growth,  including  the 
28 


canes  for  next  year,  destroyed — which  is  a 
more  serious  matter  than  simply  losing  this 
year's  crop. 

It  was  generally  expressed  that  the  dor- 
mant buds  of  the  vines  would  not  furnish 
any  new  blossoms,  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
crop. 

N.  Hashnos,  Mt.  Pleasant,  fruit  all  dead. 

F.  G.  Caaxv,  Farmers'  College,  has  lost 
nearly  every  thing. 

8.  S.  Jackson,  Biver  road,  thermometer 
20^  at  sunrise — found  ice  on  the  glass  of  his 
frames  at  sunset  of  May  1st.  Much  orna- 
mental shrubbery  destroyed — ^roses  in  bud  so 
injured  that  many  would  never  open. 

M.  Kbixt,  Clifton  Nurseries,  confirmed 
this  statement,  but  thought  the  proximity  of 
the  canal  had  saved  his  roses  to  some  ex- 
tent. He  also  remarked  that  many  indigen- 
ous plants  and  shrubs  had  suffered  more 
than  introduced  varieties. 

Mr.  BuOHANAN  stated  that  certain  peach 
and  plum  trees,  in  the  city,  where  they  were 
trained  against  walls  or  closely  surrounded 
by  them,  had  escaped,  but  that  the  apricots, 
similarly  situated,  had  lost  their  fruit. 

It  was  stated  that  the  telegraph  had 
brought  accounts  of  the  extensive  range  of 
this  terrible  frost.  There  is  a  hope  that  the 
fruit  buds  b  our  northern  borders  have  been 
so  retarded  as  to  have  escaped. 

The  Spring  Exhibition,  which  had  been 
set  for  the  first  week  of  the  month,  was  post- 
poned ;  this  is  always  a  bad  policy,  and  is 
calculated  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
gardeners — ^if  they  are  taking  pains  to  have 
their  plants  grown  for  exhibition  at  a  certain 
time,  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  find  the 
period  changed — and  if  they  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  not  to  have  their  specimens 
matured  by  the  period  assigned,  months  be- 
forehand, they  at  least  learn  to  manage  better 
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next  time,  for  it  is  not  easy  always  to  calcu- 
late to  a  week,  upon  the  forwardness  of 
greenbonse  plants ;  and  out  of  doors,  we  are 
always  subject  to  tbe  elements,  which  are 
beyond  control.  Let  the  Society,  in  future, 
consider  well  tbe  times  for  the  exhibitions, 
and  then  ligidly  adhere  to  them,  if  possible. 
In  this  connection,  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  Autumnal 
Exhibition,  from  September  24th  to  October 
1st,  which  was  promptly  voted  down,  simply 
as  an  expression  of  a  principle,  for  many  of 
the  members  wished  to  attend  the  State  Fair 
at  Columbus,  which  has  been  set  for  the  same 
period  we  had  chosen  long  before. 

Flowers  have  been  shown  at  almost  every 
meeting,  some  of  them  very  beautiful.  Cacti, 
full  bloom,  from  Jas.  Hall ;  Tropceolium  tri 
colorum,  Alonzoa  grandiflora,  Campanula  no* 
bills,  and  Iris,  fine  plants,  by  Wm.  Heaver; 
beautiful  cut  flowers  from  S.  S.  Jackson, 
Roses,  Poeonias,  Tulips,  Pelargoniums,  Cine- 
rarias, Pansies,  etc.,  by  various  contributors. 
The  first  out-door  roses  appeared  on  the  17th. 

Among  the  cut  flowers,  honorable  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Dodecatheon  media, 
in  two  varieties,  presented  by  N.  Longworth, 
who  found  it  wild,  forty  years  ago,  near  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  and  has  nursed  and  propagated  it 
ever  since,  showing  it  annually  upon  our 
tables,  with  the  banter  to  any  one  to  produce 
a  prettier  flower,  whether  native  or  exotic, 
hardy,  or  hot-house ;  no  one  ventures  to  take 
up  the  glove. 

He  also  exhibited  tbe  native  Buckeye,  (an 
imported  tree,)  along  with  the  English  Horse 
Chestnut,  in  two  beautiful  varieties. 

Wm.  Orange  exhibited  several  beautiful 
wild  flowers,  which  are  well  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. 

Wink  was  presented  by  R.  Buchanan,  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Oeo.  Engelman,  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  '*  The  Hilgardsberg^**  in  two  samples, 
and  tbe  "  Edw.  Haren,^^  said  to  have  been 


made  from  the  Catawba  grape,  were  reported 
on  by  the  wine  committee  as  being  possessed 
of  A  foxy  flavor,  which  was  not  accounted  for ; 
can  it  have  arisen  from  a  mixture  of  the 
grapes? 

Fruits  of  two  years  mingled  during  thb 
month. 

Apples,  to  show  their  keeping  qualities, 
were  still  brought  upon  the  tables — among 
them,  the  Bellefleur,  Northern  Spy,  Swaar, 
Newtown  Pippin,  Yandervere,  Jonathan, 
Lady,  Willow  Leaf,  Virginia  Greening,  and 
some  others. 

A  Sound  Pear,  was  shown  by  M«  Me 
Williams  on  the  3d,  the  variety  was  not 
known. 

Strawberries  made  their  appearance  first 
on  the  17th,  when  Iowa,  and  some  others 
were  presented — since  which  time  they  have 
been  present  at  all  the  meetings.  The  eficets 
of  the  frost  upon  this  crop,  are  manifest  in 
the  market;  where  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  hundreds  of  bushels,  we  now  scarcely 
meet  a  corresponding  number  of  pecks — ^and 
they  are  not  so  fine  as  heretofore,  and  com- 
mand much  higher  rates  than  at  the  eorres* 
ponding  dates  of  previous  years. 

I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  a  difference 
of  opinion  expressed  in  the  public  papers,  but 
speak  from  observation — and  the  failure  is 
not  merely  to  be  attributed  to  the  direct 
effect  of  the  frost  upon  the  blossoms,  many 
of  which  were  killed,  but,  to  the  continuooa 
cold  weather,  which  kept  the  insects  back, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  influenee 
these  little  things  exert;  it  has  been  observed 
in  previous  years.  Where  there  is  a  good 
crop  of  the  strawberry  this  season,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pistillate  flowers  had  set  be* 
fore  the  frost,  and  were  sheltered  by  their 
leaves,  or  they  did  not  bloom  until  some  days 
afterward,  when  the  weather  became  more 
inviting  to  insects,  or  if  they  bloomed,  dnr« 
log  the  first  week  of  May,  that  they  were  in 
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sheltered  situfttioos,  where  the  flies  were 
tempted  oat.  A  committee  of  the  society 
has  been  directed  to  investigate  the  subject 
and  report  upon  the  crop  in  certain  localities, 
which  will  present  us  with  nseful  facts, — 
their  report  is  looked  for  with  considerable 
anxiety. 

Cherries  were  first  presented  on  the  24th 
of  May — ^the  Maydoke  variety,  not  fully  ripe : 
— at  the  Spring  Exhibition,  the  following 
week,  they  were  in  fine  condition,  however, 
and  the  Elton  and  Napoleon  also  came  in. 

Ybgetablss  should  claim  more  attention 
from  our  members,  they  are  substantial  bene- 
fits. No  one  can  complain  of  the  Asparagus, 
however,  from  Messrs.  Mottier,  Oonsidine, 
French  and  others.  Peas  from  N.  Longworth 
appeared  on  the  17th.  Cucumbers,  very  fine, 
from  Wm.  Cox,  on  the  3d,  and  by  others 
since. 

Victoria  Rhubarb   has  been  frequently 
exhibited. 
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Tqh  postponement  of  the  Floral  Exhibi- 
tion, which  was  set  for  the  first  week  of  May, 
until  the  end  of  the  month,  was  a  measure 
decided  upon  by  the  Council,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  cultivators,  as  a  change  that 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  majority.  All 
parties  could  not  be  suited^  and  it  was,  unfor- 
tunately, most  inopportune  for  some  who  had 
exerted  themselves  exceedingly  to  prepare 
for  taking  the  prises,  and  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  month  had  plants  credit- 
able to  themselves  and  to  the  society,  but 
who  were  not  able  to  compete  at  the  later 
period.  To  all  such,  moderation  is  recom- 
mended, in  their  chagrin^  and  they  are  re- 
minded that  though  we  have  since  thawed 
out,  all  of  the  officers  and  members  were  then 
so  frozen  up,  that  the  idea  of  a  floral  display 
could  hardly  have  been  entertained. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  postjponement 


has  necessarily  been  to  concentrate  the  ex- 
hibitions of  May  with  that  ordered  for  the 
first  Saturday  in  June,  and  the  awards  of  the 
committees  will  be  seen  to  include  some  of 
the  prizes  offered  for  that  day. 

The  result  of  the  Fair  has  not  been  so 
favorable  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
which  was  no  doubt,  partly  owing  to  the 
weather,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  a  perfect 
understanding  among  the  respective  officers, 
as  to  their  several  parts  in  the  manufacture 
of  public  excitement  upon  the  occasion.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  people  of  our  city  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society, 
and  are  always  willing  to  extend  to  it  their 
patronage,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  capricious 
public,  like  a  spoiled  coquette,  sometimes 
needs  to  be  flattered  into  an  act,  even  though 
it  be  attended  with  the  grcat-est  amount  of 
pleasure  to  itself.  In  future  let  us  take  care 
to  have  no  postponements,  and  to  let  every, 
body  know  what  and  when  we  intend  to  ex- 
hibit. Notwithstanding  all  the  centre Umps 
to  which  the  Society  has  been  subjected,  the 
receipts  appear  to  have  been  nearly  as  large 
as  upon  previous  similar  occasions. 

The  house  preparations  by  the  gardeners 
had  been  extensive,  and  no  fact  will  speak 
more  eloquently  for  the  immense  value  of 
this  Society  than  the  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  the  plants  exhib- 
ited, which  has  been  manifest  upon  this  occa- 
sion to  all  those  who  have  witnessed  the  ear- 
lier efforts  of  our  Society  to  congregate  the 
inmates  of  different  green-houses  within  a 
floral  hall  for  exhibition.  This  result,  to  a 
gardener's  eye,  Is  very  gratifying — the  dirty 
and  forlorn  flower-pots  have  been  replaced  by 
newer  and  more  tasteful  vessels,  and  the 
whole  air  of  the  plants  is,  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  more  noble  and  attractive.  Instead 
of  the  long,  shanked  Pelargoniums  of  an 
earlier  day,  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  be- 
holding beautifully  grown  plants,  rising  from 
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the  very  pot,  with  laxuriatit  foliage,  and 
crowned  with  handsome  trasses  of  their 
magnificent  flowers.  Nor  does  this  remark 
apply  to  the  Pelargoniums  alone,  it  is  mani- 
fest in  almost  every  thing. 

Among  the  novelties  was  a  very  beanti- 
folly  grown  plant  of  the  Torrenia  Asiatica, 
from  S.  S.  Jackson,  trained  as  a  column,  and 
covered  with  its  rich,  deep  blue  flowers:  so 
great  had  been  the  skill  exercised  in  its  train- 
ing, that  the  committee  awarded  it  the  pre- 
mium for  the  "Best  grown  plant." 

The  Lycopodium  coesium,  trained  as  a  vase, 
was  very  much  admired,  but  the  shape  of  the 
upper  part  was  not  quite  slender  enough :  the 
upper  edge  or  lip,  when  more  fully  grown 
will  improve  the  appearance.  One  of  the 
smaller  plants,  of  the  same  species,  slightly 
tied  to  a  slender  stick,  was  very  pretty,  show- 
ing perfectly  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant, 
which  is  a  great  favorite  in  a  stove  house. 

That  new  Lantana,  from  W.  Heaver,  again 
attracted  attention :  when  shall  we  ascertain 
its  name  1  The  seedling  raised  by  Mrs.  Ew- 
ing  is  even  more  admired  by  some  connois- 
seurs.   Its  color  and  form  are  very  pretty. 

The  grafted  Pelargoniums,  in  which  very 
different  hues  were  united  upon  the  same 
stock,  induced  some  of  the  casual  observers 
to  think  that  the  varieties  were  not  "  true, 
but  disposed  to  sport." 

Roses  were  so  much  injured  by  the  frost 
that  they  were  less  conspicuous  than  at  some 
previous  exhibitions — still  the  abundance  of 
beautiful  varieties,  with  other  out  flowers, 
added  much  to  the  decorations.  As  speci- 
mens, John  Sayers'  stand  of  seventy- three  va- 
rieties, M'Williams',  Garter's,  Watson's,  and 
Knott's,  were  most  attractive ;  and  the  col- 
leotion  fri>m  M.  Kelly  also  embraeed  many 
new  and  beautiful  varieties.  The  plants  of 
Paul  Joseph,  Charles  Souchet,  Souvenir  de 
la  Halmaison,  and  the  Oreen  rote,  from  8.  8. 
Jaokson  and  T.  Knotty  were  very  pretty. 


The  Oleander,  from  John  Bayers,  was 
crowned  with  a  gorgeous  display  of  flowers, 
needing  to  be  sustained  by  unsightly  props. 
The  Verbenas,  from  &  S.  Jackson,  were  the 
admiration  of  all;  but  those  exhibited  "in 
bunches,"  by  W.  Heaver,  were  admitted  to 
be  a  show  flt  to  be  set  before  a  queen,  even 
ViCTOBXA,  and  that  too  by  "one  who  knows." 
The  stand  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  from 
the  same  garden,  embraced  many  beautiful 
things  which  can  not  be  too  highly  praised. 

The  Bouquets,  too,  exhibit  a  very  great 
advance  in  the  standard  of  taste.  They  are 
less  stiff  and  formal,  more  graceful,  and  ded- 
dedly  prettier  than  heretofore :  their  mann* 
facture  is  a  very  nice  branch  of  business,  and 
may  be  practiced  by  the  nimble  fingers,  and 
directed  by  the  fertile  fancies  of  the  juniors 
in  the  profession,  with  better  results  than 
when  executed  by  the  strict  and  formal  ruki 
of  art.  Those  made  entirely  of  wild  flowers 
were  unique  and  quite  pretty. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  cut  flowers, 
the  Society  feel  bound  to  express  their  thanks 
to  the  ladies  who  so  kindly  rendered  their 
valuable  assistance  in  arranging  the  decora- 
tions of  the  haD,  and  in  securing  the  cut 
flowers — so  as  to  show  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  Mrs.  Sleath,  Bintz,  Carter, 
Besor,  and  Heaver,  and  the  young  ladies  also, 
whose  names  are  yet  to  be  registered,  deserve 
the  more  commendation  for  their  tasteful 
arrangements,  because  it  has  not  been  the 
policy  of  the  Society  to  issue  especial  invita- 
tions as  in  former  times. 

Thx  Fbutrs  exhibited  were  not  very  nu- 
merous, consisting  of  strawberries,  cherries, 
and  apples — ^the  specimens  of  Newtown  Pip* 
pin  and  Bawle's  Janet  were  remarkably  well 
preserved  and  retained  a  good  flavor.  The 
Cherries,  some  of  which  have  escaped  the 
frost,  were  very  attractive.  The  May  Dukes 
exceedingly  tempting,  and  the  Eltons  and 
Napoleons  vei7  beautiful.    The  Fruit  eom« 
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mittee,  wbose  report  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived, will  no  doubt  accord  to  all  faU  justice* 
Their  decisions  upon  the  strawberry  questions 
will  be  looked  for  very  anxiously  by  those 
interested  in  the  eultiTation  of  this  delicious 
fruit.  There  were  not  so  many  competitors 
for  the  display  of  strawberries  as  would  nat- 
urally be  expected  in  a  city  whero  they 
attract  so  much  attention — ^the  schedale  re- 
quiring six  varieties,  it  was  discovered  upon 
a  critical  examination  by  the  committee  that 
only  two  exhibitors  had  the  requisite  number. 
The  great  priEC  of  ^100  for  a  seedling 
that  shall  excel  Hovey's,  may  be  awarded  at 
this  time,  if  the  committee  shall  agree  as  to 
which  of  the  new  varieties  is  entitled  to  it. 
To  the  successful  cultivator,  this  may  be  a 
great  desideratum — but  it  may  be  best  for 
the  community  of  planters,  that  the  commit- 
tee should  be  very  cautious  about  committing 
the  Society  in  the  decision.  In  the  mean 
time  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  some 
of  us  consider  several  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
seedlings  superior  varieties  -—  Schniecke's 
Hermaphrodite,  do.  Pistillate,  and  M'Avoy's 
Extra  Bed,  his  Nos.  1,  7,  or  9,  and  especially 
his  No.  12. 

Ladies  who  rendered  valuable  assistance. 
Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  Jane  Carter,  Mrs.  Gr. 
Sleath,  and  others,  are  entitled  to  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  society,  for  their  attention 
and  kindness. 


PLAHTS  AND  FLOWERS  EZHZBITBD. 

Wm.  Hsavss: — Green- House  Plants, 

10  Pelargoniums;  2  Victory,  Miss  Percival 
Alice,  Sidonia,  Alexandrina,  Cumminsville 
Beauty,  Fanny  Ellsler,  Sylph,  Hederifoli- 
urn,  Tom  Thumb. 
2  Bussellia  juneea,  Hibiscus  sinensis,  Lanta- 
na,  Sp.  (mut.  major),  2  Begonia  parvifolia, 
Abutilon  striatum,  Sollya  beterophylla,  2 
Heliotropium  Souvenir  de  Liege,  2  do. 
Yoltaireanumy  1  do.  intermedium.  Plum- 


bago capensis,  Asclepias  curasavica,  Pas- 
siflora  cceruHa,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
Leschenaultia  formos),  Tweedia  coerulia, 
Justicea  camea,  2  Calceolaria  meteor,  2 
do.  angustifolia,  5  do.  herbaceous. 

Fuchsias.  —  Magnificent,  Coralinna,  Lady 
Milbank,  Qlobosa,  Western  Bride,  Mrs. 
Hoffner. 

Six  new  Petunias  in  variety. 

Cut  Flowers, 

Verbenas,  24  var.;  Boscs,  12  var.;  Digitalis 

Purpurea  and  alba,  Glycine  frutescens, 
[emerocalis  lutea,  Poeonia  Whitleyi,  fra- 
E-ans,  and  Humei;  Antirrhinum,  6  var., 
oasa  aurantiaca  vel.  lateritia,  Cineraria  8 

var..  Solanum  jasminoides. 

Mrs.  Hbavjbb — 26  round  band  bouquets, 
2  round  bouquets,  choice,  20  flat  bouquets,  2 
large  pyramidal,  do.  3  large  hand  bouquets. 

Mas.  S.  BiNTZ — 2  baskets  cut  flowers. 

Mrs.  G-.  Slsath — A  profusion  of  cut  flow- 
ers, roses,  etc.,  in  variety — and  evergreens 
for  decorations. 

Mrs.  B.  Buohanan — A  large  basket  of  cut 
flowers,  choice  roses,  etc. 

Mrs.  Carter — Cut  roses,  22  fine  varieties, 
18  bouquets,  and  cut  flowers. 

W.  Cox — Pansies,  12  pots ;  and  cut  flowers, 
including  50  varieties. 

W.  Orangk— 2  baskets  cut  flowers,  roses 
in  variety,  very  fine  Digitalis,  etc.,  wild  flow- 
ers ;  flags  in  variety,  from  La.  Heuchera,  etc. 

M.  Mc Willi aus — 12  bouquets,  1  large, 
do.,  1  floral  device,  1  plant  of  Phacelia  from 
California. 

Miss  Kate  Pbticolas — A  large  bouquet, 
very  fine  Callas,  Phlox  Van  Houtii,  etc. 

B.  B.  Prioe — A  large  pyramid  bouquet, 
roses,  poeonias,  etc. 

M.  French — A  large  basket  of  cut  flow- 
ers. 

Mrs.  Chilbs,  Bose  Cottage — ^Large  pyra- 
midal bouquet. 

Mrs.  Bicruau — Bouquets,  roses,  poeonias, 
sweet  Williams,  etc. 

Mrs.  B.  Neale — A  large  bouquet. 

Green- House  Plants. 

By  6.  SwANSON,  Gardener  to  Mr.  Long- 
worth.  2  Caladium  esculentum,  1  Ole- 
ander, 1  Plumbago  capensis,  Catharanthus 
albus  or  Vinca  alba,  Inga  (white,)  Hibiscus, 
ooccinea,  Musa  coccinea,  Mahernia  iacisa,. 
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PhjlUria,  Euphorbia  splendens,  Solannm, 
Thunbergia,  Begonia  parvifolia,  Bouvardia 
tripbjlla,  Ruellia,  Kenned ja,  Gloxinia  ru- 
bra, 12  Qeraniums,  Rustic  flower  basket. 

Wm  Evans,  Gardener  to  Wm.  Resor,  Clifton. 
21  Pelargoniums,  varieties;  15  varieties 
Fucbsias,  Russellia  juncea,  Agapantbus 
umbellatus,  Hypericum  nepalensis,  3  Cal- 
ceolaria meteor,  3  do.  angustifolia,  Bego- 
nia bjdrocotifolia,  Ljcopodium  ccerulium, 
Oxalis  floribunda,  Choenostoma  polyanthus, 
JBschynanthus  parasiticus,  Maurandia  Bar- 
clayana,  Heliotropium  Yoltaireanum,  Cam- 
panula Lovii,  Hoya  carnosa,  Lantana  mu- 
tabilis,  Lobelia  ramosa,  Maheruia  odorata, 
fegonia  fuchsioides,  Lycopodiums,  Cereus, 
etc.  Two  bouquets,  nine  inches,  pyra- 
midal 

Willie  and  Burnkf  Resob — A  large  stand 
filled  with  Fuchsias,  and  other  plants. 

Miss  Sallie  Resob — A  beautiful  basket 
of  flowers,  with  7  bouquets  of  choice  flowers. 

Mbs.  W.  Riesob — A  beautiful  vase  of 
Lycopodium  coesium. 

S.  S.  Jaokson.  Cycas  revoluta,  2  Agapan- 
tbus umbellatus,  Russellia  juncea,  do.  flori- 
bunda,  Myrtus  communis  flor.  plen.,  Heli- 
otropium intermedium,  do.  Yoltaireanum, 
Abutilon  striatum,  Teohoma  jasminoides, 
Jasminum  gracilo  and  floribundum,  Hype- 
ricum monagynum,  2  Euphorbia  splendens, 
Begonia  discolor,  do.  heracliaefolia,  do. 
parvifolia,  Sollya  heteropbylla,  Torrenia 
asiatica,  Izora  coccinea,  Serissa  foetida, 
Clematis  raontana  alb.  plen.,  do.  Seyboldii, 
2  Primula  sinensis  alba,  fl.  pi.,  Leschenaul- 
tia  formosa,  Cuphea  platycentra,  Viola 
odorata  var.  arborea,  Oxalis  floribunda, 
Stigmaphyllon  ciliatnm,  Streptocarpus  rex- 
ia.  Calceolaria  Smithii,  do.  angustifolia, 
Azalea  alba*  new  and  fine,  Cereus  Long- 
worthiana,  and  Reptans.  Chrysanthemum, 
(in  flower).  Reseda  odorata. 

Roses — Bourbons, — Souvenir  de  la  Malmai- 
son,  Charles  Souchet.  —  Bengal, — Green 
Flowered — a  great  curiosity. 

Fuchsias, — Napoleon,  Beauty  of  Salisbury, 
Princess  Alice,  Rosea  Alba. 

.Pe^ttfiias. — Sun -Dial,  and  2  YorkviUe  Beauty. 

Verbenas, — Reine  du  Jour,  Susanna,  Iphi- 
genia.  Magnificent,  (Jackson),  Celestial, 
Odorata,  Exquisite,  Snow  Flake,  (Jack- 
bod),  St.  Margaret,  Marie  Louise,  No.  11 


Seedling,  (Jackson),  No.  21  do^  No.  26 
do.,  No.  18  do.,  No.  17  do ,  Harlequin. 

Pelargoniums — Display, — Mrs.  Clay,  Celes- 
tial, Sir  Harry  Smith,  Cassandra,  Miss 
Holford,  MissPercival,  Sir  Walter  Raleigb, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Hebe's  Lip,  Orion, 

Acne,  Forget-me-not,  Constellation^  Rosa- 
mond, Blood  Royal,  Belle  of  Ware. 

Ten  Pelargoniums— Ytolmshi,  Forget -me-Dot, 
Pulcbellum,  Arabian,  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
Blood  Royal,  £mperor,  Black  Dwarf,  Queen 
of  the  West,  Admiration. 

Pulchellum,  Constellation,  Sultana,  Mrs.  Claj, 
and  Queen  of  the  West,  grafted  on  one 
plant. 

Mrs.  Clay,  Juliet,  Blood  Royal,  and  another, 
grafted  on  one  plant.  Brighton  Hero,  Tom 
Thumb,  Seedling  from  above.  Lucia  rosea. 
Huntsman,  and  Brighton  Hero,  grafted 
together. 

Cut  Verbenas,  12  varieties. 
H.  H.  Williams,  Oardener — 2  flat  band 

bouquets — large. 
Misses  Jacksoic— 4  round  hand  bouquets 

9  inches. 
John  and  Isaac  Jackson — 4  round  hand 

bouquets,  made  of  native  flowers,   2  large 

bouquets,   herbaceous   plants   and  roses;  4 

pyramidal  hand  bouquets;  15  hand  bouquets. 
Thos.  Knott — 7  Pelargoniums,  in  variety, 

Paul  Joseph  Rose,  Begonia  parvifolia. 
Cut  Roses, — 7  Remontant,  3  Bourbons. 
M.  S.  Wade — 3  baskets  cut  flowers,  choice 

roses,  etc. 
H.  Nash«— A  large  bouqnet  of  roses  and 

other  flowers. 

Mrs.  J.  Bates,  Walnut  Hills — 4  bouquets. 

Jno.  Sayeks,  Cottage  Garden — Pelargoni- 
ums, in  variety,  2  Russellia  juncea,  2  Be- 
gonia hyorocotylifolia,  1  Justicia  carnea 
Euphorbia  splendens,  2  Sedum  Sieboldii, 
Pittosporum  variegatum.  Oleander,  Ficus 
elasticus. 

Seventy-three  varieties  of  roses  in  all  the 
classes ;  cut  flowers,  Remontants,  Bourbons, 
Mosses.  Hybrid  Chinas,  Teas,  Bengals,  etc . 

Emma  Baooks — 2  hand  bouquets.  2  beautiful 
round  bouquets. 

Mas.  E.  Ferguson — 2  large  vase  bouquets. 

D.  McGbbdt,  Gardener  to  R.  P.  Resor.  15 
Pelargoniums;  Witch,  Lady  Na{ner,  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  Lord  Denmao,  Fanny  £U- 
sler,  Jno.  Tyler,  2  Queen  of  the  West,  2 
Miss  Percival,  Alezandrina,  JewssS)   Sir 
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Jcbn  Copely,  Cjrnssaperba;  4  Cinerarias; 

Gloxinia  speciosa,  2  Calceolaria  angasti- 

folia,  Hypericnm  monogjnum  or  nepaleosiBt 

Ixora  eoccinea,  MafaerDia  odorata,  Torre- 

nia  asiatica,  6  Hjdraogea  borteDsis,  Binall 

3  do.  large. 
Two  ricb  oouquets,  and  a  splendid  basket 

of  cat  flowers,  arranged  in  pyramid. 
P.  OuTOkLT  —  A  coUoction  of  cat  flowers, 

embracing  fine  roses,  etc. 

Db.  N.  B.  Shales — Cut  flowers,  of  Laffaj, 
La  Reine,  Marshal  Soult,  Prince  Albert, 
Yoland  de  Arragon,  Monstrous  Damask,  Qeo. 
the  Fourth,  Queen  of  the  Prairies,  Baltimore 
BeUe»  Old  White,  Bed  Moss;  Iris  and  Lilj; 
PcBonias,  fragranSf  fragrantissima»  Humei. 

R.  M.  MooBB — 12  bouquets,  roses,  pblozQS, 
etc. ;  Poeonias,  Humei  rose  scented,  and  Whit- 
leyi ;  a  large  plant  full  of  bloom. 

Mas.  Chas.  Dtbb — ^Large  bouquets,  and 
bunches  of  grass  for  decoration. 

Mbs.  Enw.  Shboedbb — A  collection  of  cut 
flowers. 

Db.Moshkb — 6  bouquets.   . 

Gbo.  Watson,  Spring  G-arden  Nursery— 
12  Annuals,  in  pots;  6  verbenas,  and  27 
plants  miscellaneous;  cut  flowers  in  variety, 
and  the  following  cut  roses. 

Miseellaneoous,  —  Old  White,  De  Mens, 
Bella  Donna,  Centifolia,  Provins,  Imperial 
Provins,  Officinalis,  Damask,  Tuscany. 

Hybrid  China. — Miralba,  Watt's  Celestial, 
Bouquet  Blanc,  George  the  Fourth,  ? 

Remontant — Laffay,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Baronne  Prevost,  La  Reine,  Lane,  Du 
Boi?  and  Aricie. 

Prairie, — Ranunouliflora,  (new)  Milledge- 
ville  Beauty,  do.,  Superba,  Baltimore  BdUe, 
Queen. 

C/im  6«rf.-«-Rus8eIl's  Cottage,  Pink,  and 
Boursalt. 

Indtcou — Eugene  Jovin,  Bengal  Lee. 

Noisette, — Noisette  Champney,  Felleuberg. 

Moss, — Luxembourg  Moss. 

FRUITS. 

Jas.  Nbvill — Potentilla  repens. 

Mbs.  S.  Rii9TZ>-May  Duke  Cherries. 

M.  Fbknch — Strawberries,  and  fine  cher- 
ries. 

John  McFaddkn,  East  Walnut  HiDs — 
Neck-Pine  Strawberries. 

P.  O0TCALT,  Scarlet  Oaks — Strawberries, 
No.  12,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Burr's  Mammoth, 
and  Taylor's  Seedling. 


H.  Ives — Strawberries,  Neck-Pine,  Pistil- 
late Keep,  McAvoy's  No.  12,  Iowa  Male, 
Hautbois. 

D.  McAvoY — Seedling  Strawberries,  No. 
12,  a  large  basket;  said  to  have  been  grown 
in  natural  soil. 

John  E.  Mottieb.  —  Apples  —  Newtown 
Pippin,  2  plates,  do.  Rawle's  Janet. 

M.  S.  Wade,  Strawberries — Longworth's 
Hermaphrodite,  Sohneicke's  Pistillate,  Ho- 
vey's Seedling,  McAvoy's  Extra  Red. 

Apples;  Swaar  sound  and  fine,  Jonathan; 
two  branches  Lady  Apple  in  fine  state  of 
preservation.. 

Mb.  Hbaveb — Hovey,  Burr's  Staminate, 
Eberlein,  and  Jenny's  Seedling. 

Wm.  Staddbn — Double  Sweet  Williams, 
Cactus  Speoiocissimus. 

M.  Mo  Williams,  Cherries— May  Duke,  fine 
bunches,  and  Elton. 

W.  Resob,  Strawberries — Keen's  Pistil- 
late, Burr's  Seedling,  Burr's  New-Pine,  Burr's 
Seedling,  Taylor's  do.,  Hovey's  do.,  Carter's 
do.,  Neck-Pine,  McAvoy's  No.  9, 

VEGETABLES. 

Wu.  Resob — A  basket  of  Spinach  and 
Salad;  3  Cucumbers. 

John  Meabs— Potatoes,  2  Plates. 

Geo.  Swanson — Benne  Bone  Lettuce. 

Jno.  E.  Mottieb — Asparagus,  one  bunch. 

Db.  Mosheb— Victoria  Rhubarb. 

Mbs.  a.  H.  Ewing — ^Victoria  Rhubarb. 

M.  S.  Wade— 12  stalks  Rhubarb. 

H.  B.  Tuebill — Extra  Early  Emperor 
Peas,  half  a  peck. 

M.  Fbench — Aspiaragufl. 

Jas.  Nevill — Shaker  White  potato,  large. 

Geo.  Watson,  Spring  Garden — Potatoes. 
Ash-leaved  Kidney,  Early  Frame,  (new); 
Seedling,  third  year,  (new). 

JoN.  Stjbbleb — ^3  bunches  Asparagus. 

B.  Gbebnwood  Nevill — Hsdf  a  peck  Lan- 
dreth's  Extra  Early  Peas. 

SUNDRIES. 

17  year  Locusts,  by  H.  Ives.  A  bottle  of 
Cowslip  Wine,  from  Mas.  G.  Watson. 


AWARDS. 

Flower  Committee's  Report. 

For  the  best  collection  of  20  stove 
and  Green-House  Plants,  to  S. 
S.  Jackson,  the  prize,  915  00 
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For  the  second  best,  do.,  to  W. 

Heaver, 99  00 

For  a  collection  of  12  do.,  N.  Long- 
worth,  8  00 

For  the  best  6  do.,  to  John  Sayers,  4  00 
For  the  second  best  do.,  to  B.  P. 

Resor, 3  00 

For  the  best  specimen  plant,  a  Tor- 

renia  Asiatica,  to  S.  S.  Jackson,  2  00 
For  a  misoellaneons  collection  of 

plants,  to  Geo.  Watson,  of  Spring 

Garden,  a  gratuity,   .  .        8  00 

For  a  Hydrangea  Hortensis,  to  H. 

Ives,  do.      .        .        .        .        .    1  00 

For  a  plant  of  Lyoopodium  Coesinm, 

trained  as  a  vase,  to  Mrs.  W. 

Resor,  do.,  .  .  .  .  1  00 
For  a  specimen  plant  of  Pelargoni- 
um hederifolium,  to  W.  Heaver, 

do 1  00 

Verbenas. — For  the  best  12  varie- 
ties, in  pots,  to  S.  S.  Jackson, 

the  premium,     .  .  4  00 

For  the  best  24  varieties,  out,  to  W. 

Heaver,  premium,  .        2  00 

Petunias. — For  the  best  6  varieties, 

in  pots,  to  W.  Heaver,  .  .   2  00 

Panties. — ^For  the  best  12  varieties, 

in  pots,  to  W.  Cox,    .  .      3  00 

For  the  best  display,  cut  flowers,  to 

W.  Cox,        .        .        .  3  00 

Fuchsias. — ^For  the  best  6  varieties, 

in  pots,  to  W.  Evans,  premium,  4  00 
For  second  best  do ,  to  W.  Heaver,  3  00 
For  the  best  3  varieties,  to  W. 

Evans, 2  00 

Pelargoniums. — For  the  best  10 

varieties,  in  pots,  to  W.  Heaver,  5  00 
For  the  secona  best  do.,  to  S.  S. 

Jackson, 3  00 

For  the  best  5  varieties,  to  Thomas 

Knott, 3  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  to  W. 

Evans, 2  00 

For  the  best  display  do.,  to  8.  S. 

Jackson,         ....  4  00 

For  the  second  best  do.  do.,  to  D. 

McGredy,   Gardener  to  R.   P. 

Resor, 3  00 

For  the  best  specimen  do.,  to  W. 

Evans,  Gardener  to  W.  Resor,  .  1  00 
For  the  best  Tom  Thumb,  to  Thos. 

Enott,  gratutity,       .        .  1  00 

For  the  best  Washington,  to  Wm. 

£vans,  gratuity,  .         .        .        .     1  00 ' 


Calceolarias  herbaeeaus.  —  For  a 
display,  to  W.  Heaver,  a  gratity. 

Decorations.  —  Rustic  basket  of 
flowers  in  pots,  to  Masters  Willie 
and  Burnet  Resor,  gratuity,    . 

For  a  large  basket  of  cut  flowers, 
to  B.  McGredy,  do.,   . 

Bouquets.-^¥oT  the  best  pair  large 
hand,  to  the  Misses  Jaekaon, 

For  the  second  best  do.,  to  W. 
Heaver,    .... 

For  the  best  pair  fiat  do.,  H  H  Wil- 
liams, gardener,  to  8.  8.  Jackson, 

For  the  best  pair  indigenous  flowers, 
to  John  and  Isaac  Jackson,  . 

For  pair  parlor  do ,  to  S.  8.  Jackson, 
gratuity,  .... 

For  good  pair  do.  do«,  to  W. 
Heaver,  do.. 

For  the  best  display  of  bouquets, 
20  flat,  24  round,  and  more  sup- 
plied, to  W.  Heavtir, 

For  large  bouquet,  to  Mrs.  Neale, 
gratuity,     .... 

For  do.        do.  to  Kate  Peticdas, 

QUa*  .  .  •  a  • 

For  display  of  bouquets,  to  Mrs. 

Sleath,  do.. 
For  bouquets,  to  Mrs.  Bickham,  do. 
For  display  of  cut  flowers,  roses, 

etc.,  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Gartert 

Kentucky,  do.. 
For  a  beautiful  pair  hand  bouquets, 

to  Miss  Emma  Brooks,  do.,  . 
For  a  pair  parlor  bouquets,  to  Mrs. 

Ferguson,  do.. 
For  a  large  bouquet,  to  R  B.  Price, 

do., 

Paonias. — Cut  flowers,  to  Mrs.  R. 

B.  Moore,  gratuity, 
Herbaceous  Plants. — Cut  Flowers 

— For  the  best  display,  to  W. 

Heaver,      .... 
Cut  Flowers. — ^Display,  to  Thomas 

Knott,    ..... 
Roses. — For  the  best  10  Remont- 

ants,  to  John  Sayers,  . 
For  the  second  best  out  roses,  to  M. 

McWilliams.    Display,    . 

All  which  is  respectfvdly  submitted  to  the 
Society. 

James  Hau.,  " 
R.  Nealb, 
G.  Sleash, 
W.  Cox. 
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Vegetable  Committee's  Report. 

The  following  were  among  the  articles 
shown: 

Letiuee. — Six  heads,  by  Geo.  Swanson, 
Gardener  at  Mr.  Longworth's;  good.  Twelve 
heads,  by  Wm.  Evans,  Gardener  to  Wm. 
Besor,  Clifton,  very  good. 

Cucumbers. — By  Wm.  Evans,  two  varie- 
ties large  and  good. 

Spinach. — By  Wm.  Evans,  the  best  half 
peck,  very  fine ;  to  this  was  awarded  the  pre- 
mium of  01. 

Asparagus. — ^By  Jno.  E.  Mottier,  1  bunch 
very  good.  By  Mr.  Freneh,  Mt.  Auburn, 
one  bunch  very  good.  By  Jonathan  Stabler, 
three  bunches  of  25  each,  excellent ;  to  this 
was  awarded  the  prize  of  $2. 

Rhubarb. — From  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ewing,  four 
stalks  of  Victoria,  very  good.  From  J)r.  S. 
Mosher,  Latonia,  three  stalks  Victoria  By 
M.  S.  Wade,  twelve  stalks  Victoria,  weigbing 
24  lbs.  The  longest  measured  two  feet  eight 
inches;  width  of  leaf,  two  feet  six  inches; 


weight,  2  lbs.  8  oz.     This  was  considered  the 
best,  and  was  awarded  the  prize  of  ^. 

Peas. — By  H.  B.  Turrill,  one  half  peck  of 
extra  early  Emperor,  said  to  be  earlier  than 
Prince  Albert — very  good,  fully  ripe.  By 
B.  Greenwood  Nevill,  one  half  peck  Lan- 
dreth's  extra  early — very  good. 

Potatoes. — By  Geo.  Watson,  Gardener  at 
Spring  Garden  Nurseries,  one  half  peck  early 
Frame — a  new  kind  here,  very  nandsome, 
and  of  good  size  for  the  season.  These  were 
the  best — prize  $2.  A  small  plate  of  Ash- 
leaved  Kidney  from  the  same ;  also  a  speci- 
men of  new  purplish  tuber  white  flesh,  a 
seedling  of  three  years,  recommended  for 
further  trial.  By  Jno.  Mears'  gardener,  half 
a  peck  of  potatoes  in  two  varieties,  good  size ; 
to  these,  being  second  best,  was  awarded  the 
prize  of  01. 


Jno.  p.  Footb, 
Henry  Ives, 
GiBo.  Graham, 

A.   WORTOINGTON, 


Committee. 


ACKNOWIiBDaMBNTS 


The  Editor  takes  this  method  of  express- 
ing his  thanks  to  several  kind  friends,  for 
their  very  liberal  contributions  to  his  table, 
parlor,  and  garden. 

The  delicious  asparagus,  in  liberal  bunches 
of  large  stalks,  from  P.  Considine,  and  from 
John  E.  Mottier,  were  possessed  of  an  ex- 
oellenoe  of  flavor  that  it  is  easier  to  imagine 
than  to  define. 

The  fragrant  strawberries,  so  liberally  pro- 
vided by  Henry  Ives,  Gabriel  Sleath,  and  P. 
Oatcalt,  furnished  a  healing  balm  to  the 
wounded  feeling  of  self-oomplaoency,  which 
annually  reigned  in  the  bosom  of  the  now 
ex- owner  of  those  strawberry  plantations  at 
''Scarlet  Oaks,''  which  were  the  envy  of 
Clifton:  may  they  long  continue  to  reward 
the  care  of  their  present  proprietor. 

To  W.  Heaver,  S.  S.  Jackson,  John  Say- 
ers,  A.  Pfeifler^  and  other  friends  of  Green- 
House  aasociations,  thanks  are  especially  due 


for  beautiful  bouquets,  at  different  periods 
during  the  season,  which  are  ever  most  truly 
acceptable  to  the  town- bound  lover  of  the 
country. 

S.  S.  Jackson,  who  has  already  contributed 
the  material,  whence  so  many  of  these  pages 
have  been  filled  with  useful  matter,  has  now 
laid  the  editor  under  obligations  of  another 
order,  by  his  very  handsome  collection  of 
Prize  Verbenas,  from  the  recent  exhibition, 
which  shall  soon  be  planted  in  a  rich  bed  to 
grow  and  blossom,  and  gladden  the  heart 
with  their  smiling  and  varied  faces ;  among 
them  Susanna,  Heine  du  jour,  St.  Margaret, 
Magnificent,  Snow  Flake,  Iphigene,  Colum- 
bia. Maria  Louisa.  Harlequin,  EigLuisite,  and 
Number  11,  shall  be  my  favorites. 

Many  kind  friends  in  the  markets  hare 
presented  specimen  apples,  which  it  has  af- 
forded me  great  pleasure  to  exhibit  for  them 
upon  the  tables  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
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Seeds  from  California  have  been  receiyed 
from  Mr.  Cuables  G.  Entabt,  to  whose 
tbouglitfulness  we  may  hope  to  be  indebted 
for  some  pretty  additions  to  our  stock  of 
plants ;  this  may  be  guessed  from  the  names, 
— Tulips,  Hyacinths*  Star  Lily,  and  Pride 
of  California. 

To  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  edi- 


fication of^tbe  readers  of  the  Review,  by 
sending  their  valuable  oommanioations  to 
these  pages,  an  especial  vote  of  tbanka 
should  be  rendered,  which  will  require  an- 
other effort.  So  also  with  brother  editors 
throughout  the  country,  who  have  been  uni* 
formly  complimentary  in  their  notices  of  this 
periodical,  and  its  editor. 


BX7FFALO   HORTICULTX7RAL  80CIBTY.— Nil 


3»:«:ii: 


ITZON. 


The  Committee  on  Flowers  and  Flowering 
Plants,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  re- 
port: 

The  month  of  May  with  us,  in  its  vernal 
character,  is  perhaps  the  most  fickle  of  the 
triad. 

The  sweet  soathwest  among  the  early  flowers, 
Whispers  the  coming  of  delightful  hours, 

is  too  often  succeeded  by, 

-Cold's  the  blast, 


And  wintry  is  the  wind, 
O'er  full  with  sleet  and  snow. 

The  Executive  Committee  had  hoped  for 
the  present  Exhibition,  that  there  might  be  a 
display  particularly  of  bulbous  flowers,  and  in 
appointing  the  day,  felt  sanguine  of  its  meet- 
ing general  convenience.  But,  alas !  for  all 
prophetic  lore  I  the  fates  were  all  against  us. 
Tulips,  which  two  weeks  since  promised  an 
abundant  and  early  bloom,  took  a  stand, 
moved  not,  and  coolly  looked  on  our  disap- 
pointment without  blush  or  color.  Hyacinths 
have  done  better,  notwithstanding  the  chilly 
nights  and  windy  days,  they  have  bloomed 
and  passed  away.  Depending  beyond  the 
power  of  postponement  upon  the  chances 
which  came  not.  Our  exhibition  has  been 
the  most  meager  by  far  of  our  May  shows, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  fine  collections  of 
green  house  plants  brought  out  by  our  enter- 
prising florists,  it  would  have  been  dull  in- 
deed. Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  members  and 
committee  of  arrangements  did  their  utmost, 
and  deserve  a  vote  of  thanks  for  so  neat  a 
display  from  so  little  material.  It  was,  per- 
haps, fortunate  that  the  executive  committee 
acceded  to  the  desire,  upon  the  part  of  many 
persons,  (hat  an  exhibition  of  poultry,  under 


its  auspices  might  be  holden  at  the  same 
time.  These  were  placed  in  the  neat  coops 
around  the  garden.  What  with  the  earnest 
debates  on  the  merits  of  this  or  that  partio- 
ular  breed,  and  the  continual  crowing  of 
Chanticleer,  the  void  in  our  floral  display 
seemed  nearly  to  be  forgotten. 

June  it  is  that  garlands  us  with  flowers. 
When  every  garden  teems  with  floral  gifts, 
when  roses,  peonies,  azaleas,  syringas,  and 
the  multitude  of  exquisite  penoillings  and 
forms  so  charm  the  eye  and  lure  the  senses 
to  reflection  and  contemplation  of  nature's 
richest  gifts.  To  June,  then,  must  we  look 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  present 
month. 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded : 

POT  PLANTS. 

First  premium  to  John  Westphal.  Diplo- 
ma. He  contributing  52  plants,  consisting 
of  choice  roses,  among  whicn  were  Solfaterre, 
Chromatella,  Paul  Joseph,  Henry  Plantier, 
Hymenea,  Archduke  Charles,  Gloire  de  fioe- 
ame,  Phoenix,  etc.;  Calolarias,  3  varietiea; 
Petunias,  Mimulus,  a  splendid  Orange  tree 
in  full  fruit,  etc. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Eaton,  contributed  nearly  20 
choice  and  well  grown  plants,  among  whidi 
were  Roses,  Chromatella,  Madame  Bosftn- 
quet,  Cels,  Hermosa,  Camellia,  Frank  of 
Urtensis,  Pittosporum,  Calycanthus,  Euony- 
mns  variegata,  Calla  etbiopica,  Lauristinus, 
Arbutus,  etc. 

Chas.  Faude  contributed  37  plants,  among 
which  were  fine  Boses,  seedling  Geraniums^ 
Tree  Myrtle,  Fuchsia,  Cactus,  etc. 

Elihu  Tyler  contributed  22  plants,  amoDg 
which  were  16  varieties  of  splendid  Oenni* 
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urns,  seedling  GeraniumB,  Amaryllis,  Petu- 
nias, etc. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Winne  a  splendid  Pittosporam. 

BOUQUKTS. 

First  premium  to  B.  Hodge,  for  a  bcauti- 
fnl  round  bouquet,  composed  of  choice  Roses, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  fiowersin  variety*  yery 
tastefully  made  up. 

Mrs.  John  Westphal,  a  very  tasteful  small 
bouquet,  composed  of  Greenhouse  flowers  in 
yariety. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Eaton,  3  beautiful  bouquets  of 
choice  of  flowers,  also  a  pan  of  Pansies,  very 
fine. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Taintor,  2  bouquets. 

Misses  Bird,  cut  flowers. 

Miss  Maria  Hodge,  2  bouquets. 

Miss  Fanny  Hodge,  2    do. 

Mrs.  H.  Pratt,  1  do. 

Lyman  Hodge,  wild  flowers  in  great  variety. 

Miss  Cogswell,  1  bouquet. 

Mrs.  John  Hollister,  2  bouquets. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Masten,  1  bouquet. 

Miss  Lucy  Bryant,  a  very  tastefully  work- 
ed wreath. 

A.  Bryant  &  Son,  a  Tulip  bouquet. 
For  the  Committee, 

Wm.  R.  Coppook. 
Jas.  W.  Bbown. 

The  Committee  on  Yegetables,  report  that 
the  contributions  in  this  class  were — 


From  Lewis  Eaton,  Asparagus. 

Chas  Taintor,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Yic- 
toria,  and  Hodge's  Seedling. 

Mrs.  H.  Pratt,  Asparagus. 

Jno.  R.  Prince,  Asparagus. 

A.  Bryant  &  Son,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Victoria,  Tobolsk,  and  Undulata. 

Chas.  Faude,  8  Tomato  plants  in  pots. 

The  Committee  sencercly  regret  that  no 
more  articles  were  shown  in  this  class,  al- 
though the  specimens  were  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity. The  Asparagus  in  particular  has  been 
excelled  at  no  previous  exhibition. 

The  contributions  of  Messrs.  Bryant  un- 
fortunately arrived  after  the  premiums  were 
awarded. 

The  Committee  award — 

For  the  best  Asparagus,  to  John 

R.  Prince,  $2  00 

do      do    Rhubarb  (Victoria)  C. 
Taintor,  92  00 

For  the  Committeee, 

Jason  Sexton,  Ch*n. 

Benj.  Hodge  presented  Northern  Spy  Ap- 
ples in  fine  condition;  the  only  fruit  shown. 

The  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  on  the  4th  of  June,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  President,  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M. 

B.  Hodge,  President. 

Jno.  B.  Eaton,  Sec'y. 


ALTON    HORTICUIiTURAL     80CIETT. 


Welcohb  to  the  junior  is  hereby  tendered 
by  an  older  association.  The  springing  up 
of  new  societies  all  around  ua,  to  foster  the 
growth  of  plants  and  fruits  and  flowers,  with 
the  refined  taste  and  higher  civilization  con- 
Bequent  upon  their  culture,  b  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  legitimate  results  which  the  found- 
ers of  the  earlier  association  had  a  right  to 
expect,  and  they  are  now  delighted  to  witness 
the  fruition  of  their  anticipations.  Welcome 
again,  say  they,  to  their  juniors — and  let  us 
exchange  civilities,  and  especially  supply  the 
results  of  your  action.  The  Prairie  Fanner 
fiirnishea  the  data  herewith  presented  : 

A  Hirtioultnral  Society  has  been  organ- 


ized at  Alton  with  the  following  list  of  offi- 
cers: 

President — David  Bakbr. 

Vice  Presidents — G.  W.  Long,  Lyman 
Trumbull,  and  Charles  Howard. 

Treasurer — Eben.  March. 

Recording  Secretary — Geo.  S.  Brown. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — E.  S.  Hall, 
Amos  Hillard, 

Counci/— R.  K.  Heart,  N.  G.  Edwards,  B. 

F.  Long,  and  Edward  Keating. 
Committee  on  Fruit  and  Flowers — Rev. 

S.  Y.  M' Masters,  Norton  Johnson,  Samuel 

G.  Starr,  E.  D.  Lopping,  and  James  Chal- 
mers. 

Committee  on  Ornamental  Trees — James 
Bailhacbe,  J.  W.  Sohwappe,  B.  L«  Dorsay, 
Robert  Smith,  and  John  Atwood. 
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The  engraviDg  of  the  Frontispiece,  wbich 
appears  in  the  present  number,  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  original,  which  has  been  erected 
of  sun-dried  briclc,  at  that  lovelj  site,  "  Linn- 
vood/'  Bobert  Love  is  the  architect,  and 
the  correct  and  systematic  proportions  of  the 
exterior,  together  with  the  very  happy  effect 
produced  by  the  fine  combination  of  the  Ital- 
ian and  old  English  styles  of  architecture,  do 
great  credit  to  the  designer,  and  are  certainly 
worthy  of  notice  for  suburban  residences. 
But  the  exterior  is  by  no  means  the  ultimatum 
of  this  house ;  we  must  explore  its  recesses 
to  appreciate  it.  The  interior  was  planned 
entirely  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Chapman,  with 
an  eye  to  combine  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  family, 
within  a  building  forty  feet  front,  by  thirty- 
eight  feet  deep,  and  a  kitchen  in  the  rear. 

Having  passed  the  veranda,  we  enter  the 
hall,  and  on  either  hand  find  large  folding 
doors ;  to  the  right,  opening  into  the  sitting- 
room,  nineteen  feet  by  thirteen  feet ;  to  the 
left,  into  the  parlor,  of  same  size,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Bay  window;  these  rooms, 
together  with  the  hall,  can  be  thrown  into  a 
fine  suite,  and  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  house  by  a  door  at  the  rear  of  the 
hall.  Beyond  this  door  is  the  dining-room, 
with  the  stairway  on  the  right,  and  in  the 
rear  of  all  is  the  kitchen,  communicating  by 
a  door— *-and  also  by  a  doable  doored  closet,  or 
dumb-waiter,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
dishes  without  exposing  the  kitchen  to  view, 
or  receiving  the  savory  smell  of  cooking 
viands;  to  the  right  of  the  dining-room  we 
pass  under  the  stair-landing  out  of  doors,  or 
into  the  office,  or  library,  which  also  commu- 
nicates with  the  bath  room  between  it  and 
the  sitting-room. 

Aaoending  to  the  second  floor,  we  find  on 
the  left  a  large  cistern  containing  over  one 


hundred  barrels  of  water — ^supported  by  a 
heavy  stone  wall  running  from  the  cellar — 
which  supplies  the  bath  room  below,  and 
the  six  good  sized  and  well  aired  chambers  on 
this  fioor — ^which  are  furnished  with  perma- 
nent wash-stands,  basin,  cocks,  and  drain- 
pipes running  perpendicularly  down  to  a  large 
drain  in  the  cellar — which  carries  this  water 
off  a  side  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  There 
are  four  large  chambers  in  the  attic,  with  a 
prospectum  on  the  top  of  the  building. 

From  the  landing  on  the  stairway,  we  can 
pass  down  a  back  stairs  into  the  kitchen,  or 
through  the  second  story  of  the  kitchen  into 
the  second  story  of  the  privy  by  a  covered 
passage  four  feet  long,  and  adjoining  which 
comes  the  wood-shed  and  smoke-house. 

Being  so  much  pleased  with  the  house,  the 
cellar  was  nearly  forgot;  it  should  not  be 
overlooked,  as  it  contains  three  large  rooms 
about  nineteen  feet  square,  which  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  vegetable,  wine,  and  lumber 
rooms,  together  with  the  buttery,  or  milk  room, 
and  a  meat  room — being  perfectly  dark  and 
well  ventilated  by  a  wire  door  and  a  ventilating 
fine,  running  to  the  top  of  the  chimney  shafts ; 
also,  a  hot  air  chamber  and  furnace,  for  reg- 
ulating the  temperature  of  the  house  in  cold 
weather. 

The  wood-work  on  the  outside  of  this  cot- 
tage is  yellow  pine  and  oak  oiled,  and  the 
interior  throughout  the  entire  lower  storj  is 
oak  varnished,  showing  the  natural  grain  of 
our  native  timber. 

In  all  its  appointments,  I  must  express 
my  conviction  that  I  have  rarely  seen  a  build- 
ing of  more  picturesque  and  beautiful  appe«r- 
ance — or  one  more  perfect  and  complete  in  its 
arrangements  than  '*  Linnwood  Cottage.'*  In 
the  May  Number  the  beauty  of  the  views 
obtained,  and  the  varied  scenery  enjoyed  at 
'*Linnwood»"  were  freely  descanted  upon, 
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and  therefore  I  merely  add  in  this,  tbat  the 
greatest  pleasure  may  be  experienced  in  view- 
ing in  all  their  pristine  grandeur,  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  those  venerable  giants  of 


the  forest,  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  beech- 
some  of  which  are  said  to  be  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  in  circamferenoe  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 


SUMMER  ON  THE  LAKE  SHORE 


In  the  April  number  of  your  interesting 
Journal,  was  an  artide  on  "Summjbb  Rx- 
TREATS."  It  was  well  enough  so  far  as  it 
went,  but  you  will  permit  me  to  ask,  Why 
you  should  restrain  your  good  citizens  in  their 
summer  migrations  to  the  sub-tropical  re- 
gions south  of  the  National  Koad. 

A  two-fold  object  induces  your  population 
to  chango  their  locality  during  hot  weather — 
Health  and  Comvort.  The  places  afifording 
these  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  will  doubtless  command  their 
attention. 

Allow  me,  Dear  Sir,  to  scheme  a  little  for 
you  and  them.  By  a  ten  hour's  ride  between 
breakfast  and  supper,  attended  with  little 
more  cost  and  fatigue  than  the  hire  of  a  car- 
riage and  a  trip  to  Walnut  Hills,  or  Mount 
Auburn,  they  can  place  themselves  in  a 
climate  where  no  sweeping  epidemic  ever 
prevailed  —  and  so  pure,  invigorating,  and 
healthful,  that  medication  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds — Allopathy,  Hydropathy,  and  Homoe- 
opathy, and  all  other  pathies,  are  soon  ban- 
ished from  remembrance.  The  immediate 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  this  vicinity  furnishes 
snch  a  climate,  and  all  that  can  be  required 
on  the  score  of  health.  From  Cleveland  nine 
miles  west,  to  the  residence  of  Gov.  Wood, 
the  bank  of  the  Lake  consists  of  shale  and 
sand- stone,  and  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  It  is  diversified  with  points 
and  coves,  many  of  which  are  now  accessible, 
and  others  could  be  rendered  so,  at  a  trifling 
expense. 


On  the  elevated  plateau  thus  formed,  the 
exhausting  and  debilitating  heat  of  your  Cin- 
cinnati summer,  is  never  felt.  Though  the 
thermometer  should  rise  to  80^  or  90^  of 
Fahrenheit,  the  air  is  always  mild,  moist,  and 
pleasant,  and  the  enfeebled  Southerner  in  the 
hottest  days,  can  here  inflate  his  lungs  with- 
out a  voluntary  effort.  His  nervous,  muscu- 
lar, and  mental  systems  at  once  feci  the  im- 
pression, and  are  enabled  to  act  with  increased 
power.  Here  your  fond  mothers  could  nestle 
their  young  circle  in  health  and  quietness, 
exempt  from  the  dangers  of  disease  incidental 
to  city  life  during  summer. 

This  would  be  combining  the  advantages 
of  health  and  comfort,  but  there  are  other 
items  to  be  taken  into  the  account  on  the 
score  of  the  latter. 

The  eye  was  never  yet  tired  of  the  views 
this  scene  affords.  This  mighty  Lake  never 
presents  an  uniformity  of  appearance  for  two 
hours  in  succession ;  ever  varying,  ever  inter- 
esting. In  a  calm  it  is  serene  and  beautiful, 
in  a  storm  majestic  and  sublime.  Commerce, 
with  her  thousand  sails,  gives  it  new  and 
pleasing  features. 

Italy,  with  its  boasted  skies,  can  not  excel 
the  view  of  a  summer  sunset  on  Lake  Erie. 
Here  the  sheet  of  water  extends  beyond  the 
scope  of  vision.  During  warm  weather,  rapid 
evaporations  charge  the  incumbent  atmos- 
phere with  vapor,  which,  with  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  affords  a  medium  for  refraction  and 
reflection.  As  the  sun  approaches  the  west, 
it  sends  to  the  eye  softened,  gorgeous,  and 
golden  tints,  that  no  pencil  can  imitate;  and 
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at  length  it  dips  below  the  waves,  leaviog 
behind  it  for  an  boar  the  most  brilliant  radi- 
ations. Such  a  view  I  have  never  elsewhere 
seen. 

The  sportsman  could  here  amuse  himself 
by  angling  in  the  lake,  which  affords  abun- 
dance of  the  finny  tribes ;  the  epicure  could 
feast  upon  them  at  his  tables ;  the  Horticul- 
turist could  cultivate  upon  his  premises  all 
the  choicest  kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers,  with- 
out any  interruptions  from  vernal  or  from 
autumnal  frosts. 


A  fine  plank  road  runs  parallel  to  the  lake 
shore,  by  which  an  easy  and  ready  thorough- 
fare  is  at  all  times  furnished  into  Cleveland. 
From  thence  steamboats  and  railroads  will 
convey  you  with  rapid  facility  to  all  points  of 
the  compass. 

Such  a  Summer  Eetreat  could  be  purchas- 
ed and  fitted  up  for  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
To  the  citizens  of  other  more  southern  cities, 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

J.   P.    KiBTLAHD. 

Cleveland^  O. 


TO    CORRE8PONDEKT8. 


Our  excellent  friend,  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland, 
who  speaks  in  so  laudatory  a  manner  of  the 
beauties  of  **  the  Lake  Shore,*'  owns  so 
beautiful  a  place  there,  that  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  his  preference  for  it,  even  to 
our  beautiful  hills. 

From  a  neighbor  of  his,  F.  R.  Elliott,  a 
polite  invitation  has  just  been  received,  sug- 
gesting the  propriety  of  studying  the  Cherry 
in  that  favored  lake  region.     Accepted, 

Thers  are  some  valuable  communications 


in  the  dravtr^  received  too  late  for  insertion 
in  this  number,  and  crowded  out  by  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Horticultural  Societies.  This 
will  be  a  disappointment  to  the  writers,  but 
but  it  is  a  very  comfortable  state  of  things 
to  the  Editor,  to  have  ''more  copy"  than  is 
absolutely  needed,  —  especially  on  the  ap- 
proach of  hot  weather. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  none  of  the 
valued  contributors  to  these  pages  will  be 
discouraged.     Send  on  your  papers. 


THE      ORAPE     VINTAGE. 


Mr,  Editor:  —  There  is,  I  believe,  an 
error  in  the  report  of  the  Wine  committee  of 
our  Horticultural  society,  on  Saturday  last. 
They  speak  of  the  grape  crop  as  almost  a 
total  failure.  As  far  as  I  have  heard  from 
the  vineyards,  (of  my  own  I  have  not  in- 
quired,) not  more  than  half  of  the  eyes  were 
killed.  If  this  be  true,  to  many  of  our  vine- 
yards, (if  the  fall  is  favorable,)  it  will  be  a , 
gain.  Our  vine-dressers  generally  leave  too 
much  bearing  wood,  and  if  all  the  eyes  bear 
fruity  a  desire  for  a  large  crop  prevents  their 
thinning  out  the  bunches,  and  the  result  gen-  ' 
erally  is,  the  fruit  is  small  and  ripens  badly. ' 


I  last  fall  saw  a  vineyard  three  miles  below 
the  city  on  a  side  hill,  fully  exposed  to  the 
south,  that  had  not  a  ripe  bunch  in  the  vine- 
yard, when  others  were  gathering  their 
grapes,  from  their  leaving  too  much  bearing 
wood,  and  too  large  a  crop  of  fruit.  Bat 
had  all  the  first  shoots  been  killed,  the  dor- 
mant eyes  will  generally  produce  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  a  crop.  An  important 
inquiry  is,  can  not  our  grapes  be  saved  if  we 
have  a  late  severe  frost?  In  France,  the 
vine-dresser,  when  a  severe  frost  is  expected, 
has  some  fuel  ready  in  his  vineyard,  and  the 
next  morning  at  four  o'clock  sets  it  on  fir«  in 
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saoh  locations  that  the  wind  will  carry  the 
smoko  over  the  vines.  He  keeps  an  abun- 
dance of  smoke  by  throwing  green  grass  and 
weeds  on  the  fire,  and  this  smoke  is  kept  up 
till  the  sun  is  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  more, 
oyer  the  vineyard.  This  is  said  to  preserve 
the  fruit.  I  recollect  that  Mrs.  Griffith,  of 
New  Jersey,  saved  her  crop  of  peaches  and 
other  fruits  by  this  method  a  few  years  since, 
and  sold  her  fruit  at  three  prices,  the  fruit  in 


that  region  being  all  destroyed.  I  believe 
we  shall  have  at  most  of  our  vineyards  a  fair 
vintage,  if  we  escape  the  rot  and  our  fall  be 
favorable.  For  the  dormant  shoots  that  will 
now  grow,  where  the  first  shoots  were  killed 
by  the  frost,  may  not  ripen  well  if  the  weath- 
er in  the  fall  is  not  favorable.  The  fruit  oh 
these  new  shoots  is  occasionally  destroyed  by 
an  early  crop.  N.  Longwobth. 

Cincinnati,  May  12, 1861. 


PARTIAIi    Q  R  O  W  TH.  —  F  OR  C  I  N  Q 


The  following  remarks  in  reply  to  a  cor- 
respondent, exhibit  the  advantages  of  applied 
science — it  is  slightly  changed  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  a  cut,  but  is  believed  to  be 
sufficiently  clear  without  the  illustration. — 
[Ed. 

The  occurrence  of  a  local  leafing,  where  a 
part  of  a  plant  is  exposed  to  a  high  temper- 
ature, while  all  the  rest  of  it  is  in  a  low  tem- 
perature, is  familiar  to  gardeners.  If  you 
leave  the  branch  of  a  vine  out  of  doors,  while 
the  other  branches  are  warmed  in  a  forcing 
house,  the  latter  will  be  in  leaf  and  flower 
before  the  former  moves;  or  if  there  is  a 
warm  passage  through  which  the  branch  of  a 
vine  is  made  to  pass  in  the  winter,  the  roots 
and  branches  being  otherwise  unprotected, 
the  branch  in  the  warm  passage  will  be  in 
leaf  and  flower  before  the  other  parts  move. 

The  reason  is,  that  in  trees,  each  bud 
grows  by  itself  and  for  itself,  possessing  in- 
dependent vitality,  and  feeding  upon  what 
the  branch  contains  as  long  as  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  branch  capable  of  being  consum- 
ed, that  is  to  say  as  long  as  the  internal  cir- 
culation of  the  remainder  of  the  tree  can 
replace  what  disappears  where  the  parts  are 
growing. 

If  some  buds  are  heated  and  stimulated  into 
growth,  by  any  local  a-ition,  they  will  feed 
upon  the  matter  included  in  the  branch,  and 
as  that  matter  disappears,  its  place  will  grad- 
ually be  taken  by  similar  matter,  supplied  by 
other  parts  of  the  branch.  When  that  sup-  | 
ply  ceases  these  buds  perish,  but  not  till, 
then.     In  the  case  of  our  correspondent  these ' 


buds  were  warmed  by  the  chimney  against 
which  they  grew. 

One  of  the  commonest  accidents  in  forcing 
belongs  to  this  class  of  facts.  A  gardener 
forces  his  vines  early,  they  grow  vigorously, 
and  promise  an  abundant  crop,  suddenly  the 
bunches  "shank  off."  In  such  a  case  the 
roots  are  in  a  very  low,  while  the  branches 
are  in  a  very  high  temperature,  and  the  action 
is  of  this  nature.  The  branches  grow  fast  in 
the  damp  warm  air  of  the  forcing  house,  and 
as  long  as  they  contain  the  food  which  the 
young  leaves  and  fruit  require,  all  goes  well; 
but  at  last  they  are  exhausted,  and  the  roots, 
surrounded  by  cold  wet  earth,  torpid  and 
powerless,  are  unable  to  replace,  or  replace 
very  improperly,  what  the  branches  have  lost. 
The  supply  of  food  is  thus  cut  off,  and  the 
branches  are  literally  starved,  but  if  the  roots 
are  warmed,  they  pour  upward  the  food  they 
contain,  continually  imbibe  more  from  the 
earth,  and  thus  maintain  the  branch  in  health 
and  vigor. 

If  all  gardeners  would,  as  many  do,  always 
look  for  these  analogies,  and  trace  tliem  to 
their  first  cause,  they  would  find  themselves 
wonderfully  relieved  from  the  embarrassments 
into  which  they  are  thrown  hy  the  sudden 
occurrence  of  an  event  which  they  might  have 
foreknown  must  occur.  Dr.  Lindlet. 

Gard,  Chron, 


"4-^»^» 


Diameter  of  Flower  Pots. 
Flower  pots  2  to  2^  inches;  sixties,  3 
inches;  forties,  4^  inches;  thirty-twos,  6 
inches;  twenty-fours,  8  inches;  sixteens,  9^ 
inches;  twelves,  11  inches;  sixes  13  inches; 
fours,  15  inches;    twos,  18  inches. — GJenny. 
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90 
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Wbathir. 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


65(76 
64,87 


Sanrise. 

Noon. 

Sanaet 

clear 

clear 

clear 

do 

do 

do 

cloudy 

variable 

cloudy 

rain 

rain 

do 

clear 

clear 

clear 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

variable 

do 

do 

clear 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

variable 

do 

do 

rain,  hail 

cloudy 

do 

clear 

clear 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

cl'.r  rain 

cloudy 

variable 

rain 

rain 

cloudy 

clear 

clear 

clear 

variable 

do 

do 

clear 

variable 

variable 

cloudy 

clear 

clear 

clear 

do 

do 

cloudy 

do 

do 

clear 

variable 

do 

do 

var,  rain 

do 

do 

clear 

do 

do 

do 

cl*  rain 

do 

var  rain, 

clear 

cloudy 

cloudy 

variable 

clear 

variable 

clear 

do 

74  82 

61  81  , 

74  90, 
61  70  ' 
48  73 
58  84 
65  86 
70  92 

75  91 
70  84 
68  81 
67  84 


Total  rain,  inches 


.15 


1.15 


.70 

1.25 

.05 


.05 

.10 
.25 


3.70 


WiMD,  BTC., 


Brisk  Westerly;  high  N  W;  calm  at  night. 
Light  W  and  S  W.    Ice— fruit  mostly  kUled. 

Do  S  E;  calm;  calm. 

Do   E's  and  N*8. 
Calm;  liebt  N  and  N  W;  calm  at  night 

Do      do  N;  calm. 

Do      do  N;    do 

Do    calm;  light  SW. 

Do    light  S  and  S  W. 
Lights;  brisks  W. 
Calm;  li?ht  S  W;  brisk  S  W;  sun  122  deg. 

Do     do  S  W;  calm  at  night. 

Do  lightNW;  high  W  and  N  W; squally, thunder. 
Light  N  W  and  N  £;  calm  at  night. 

Do  E. 
Calm;  brisk  S;  rain;  squally,  and  thunder  at  night. 

Do    lights;   do  do  do 

Do  light  S;  calm.  Strawberries. 

Light  E;  lights;  light  S  W. 

Do  S  W  and  W. 
Calm;  lights  E. 
Light  S;  brisk  S;highS. 

Do  W ;  brisk  N  W. 

Do  E;  calm  at  eve.  Cherries. 

Calm;  very  light  S  E;  calm. 

Do   light  S;  thunder. 
Light  S;  light  S  W  calm  at  eve. 

Do  S  W;  light  S;  thunder. 

Do  E;  light  S;  brisk  W;  calm. 

Do  N  E;  light  N  W. 

Do  E;  variable;  light  breezes. 


Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Explanatory. — Calm  means  when  a  flag  hangs  to  a  staff;  Winds  classified  according  to  force,  into 
light  breezes,  brisk  breezes,  high  wind,  storm. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month .68,76 

Do  do  May  1 850 61,34 

Do  do  do    1849 65,74 

1848 68,55 

1847 64,26 

1846 69,48 

1845 63,23 

Mean  temp,  for  May  for  the  above  7  years 65,90 

Clear  days  In  the  month,. 14 

Variable  (cloudy  at  times) 16 

Cloudy  (sun  not  visible) 1 

31 

Highest  temperature  in  the  month,  27th, 92<^ 

Lowest  do         do  do       2d 32^ 

Range, 6(P 

Observations. — This  month  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  of  temperature — ranging  from  32  to  93  deg.; 
frequently  touching  90  and  91  deg.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  fell  down  to  24  deg.,  causing  great 
destruction  of  vegetation — yet  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  Is  about  3  deg.,  above  the  usual 
average. 

Some  squalls  occurred  in  this  month,  the  most  notable  of  which  on  the  13th,  and  lasted  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  attended  with  hail  of  unusual  size.  JOHN  LEA. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST.   FROSFECTS  OF  FRCIT. 


Tni  charwtera  of  the  put  Bpring  and 
Tioter  have  been  aomevhat  pecniiar ;  and  as 
they  must  exert  a  marked  inflaence  npoo 
the  cropi  of  frnit  ia  some  portioDB  of  oar 
coaoti;,  they  are  worth;  of  beiog  recorded 
for  fatare  reference.  It  was  the  iDteDtion  of 
the  Editor  to  hare  eoUrged  npon  this  topic 
in  the  previoiu  DOmber,  bat  the  press  ^f 
matter  and  multiplied  engagements,  required 
a  postponement  of  it  until  the  present  time. 

The  winter  was  not  remarkable  for  ex- 
treme cold  nor  abundant  rains,  bat  for  that 
much  more  agreeable,  though  far  rarer  hjo- 
mal  visitant — tujuhitu ;  which  prevailed  in 
an  ttnosual  degree,  (o  the  great  delight  of  all 
greenhouse  operators,  among  whom  it  was 
constantly  remarked!,  that  they  had  rarely 
enjoyed  so  favorable  a  season  for  their  plants, 
on  aeconnt  of  the  abundant  and  propitious 
sunlight 

The  cold  wu  seldom  very  severe,  and  the 
delicate  test,  the  peach-huda,  did  not  suffer 
materially  from  this  soorce,  as  ia  too  often 
the  case,  bat  the  trees  were  in  good  season 
elothed  with  a  fhll  garniture  of  their  lovely 
blossoms,  giving  promise  of  a  plentiful  har- 
vest, to  reward  the  labon  of  the  aangnioe 
orohardists.  Daring  Haroh  and  April,  the 
various  fruits  had  nearly  all  given  their  blos- 
29 


soma  to  the  winds,  and  had  set  an  ample 
share  of  frnit ;  though  the  weather  became 
very  dry  and  cold  during  the  latter  month 
sod  thua  exceedingly  unfavorable  to  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  germa.  We  all  flattered 
ourselves  that  we  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  testing  the  truth  or  falaity  of  the  dogmas 
that  had  been  pn^unded,  reapecting  the 
great  problems  of  "  budded  trees  and  seed- 
lings," "long  petals  and  short  petals,"  be- 
side the  pleasure  of  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  the  frnit  upon  the  trees  we  bad  been 
nnrsing  for  so  many  years,  and  which  were 
then  so  full  of  the  promise  that  should  re- 
ward na  for  previous  labors,  and  prove  them- 
selves to  be  true  otjalie  to  the  grand  names 
by  which  we  had  been  intioduOed  to  them, 
by  tbeir  labela  or  "cards.'' 

Alas  for  the  nncertainty  of  Pomologieal 
prospects  I  who  can  tell  what  reverses  are  in 
store  for  us  in  the  comiag  hoar?  After  the 
forward  promise  of  Mareh,  and  the  dry  and 
cool  air  of  the  Moderator,  April,  which 
seemed  destined  to  temper  the  earlier  ardor 
of  the  season,  when  all  nature  is  bursting  into 
life  in  very  ecstasy  at  the  escape  from  Win- 
ter's icy  fetters — then  are  we  visited  with  a 
cruel  and  a  killing  frost,  upon  the  lovely 
"lap  of  Hay."    Alas  for  tbkt  Uaj-day,  so 
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oold  and  stormj  I  tbe  very  snnshioe  was  oold 
and  wintry,  and  the  nortbern  blast  felt  as  if 
it  had  not  stopped  to  warm  its  breath  since 
leaving  Lake  of  the  Woods  or  Keoonah 
Point.  Before  sunset  ice  was  formed,  and 
the  morning  of  the  second  of  May  was 
'  ushered  in  with  gloom,  from  its  sad  effects 
upon  all  vegetable  life — such  a  disaster  as 
we  have  seldom  been  obliged  to  witness. 

The  inevitable  oonseqaenee  of  this,  was  an 
almost  entire  destruction  of  the  fine  fruit 
prospects,  upon  which  we  had  so  fondly  built 
anticipations  of  summer  joys.  The  results 
of  this  frost  are  not  everywhere  equally  dis- 
astrous. Thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  there 
are  in  many  positions  modifying  causes,  which 
afford  immunity.  These  should  be  a  matter 
of  study  and  close  observation  by  horticul- 
turists ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
opportunity  will  have  been  embraced  by 
them,  to  obtain  much  valuable  information 
upon  these  points,  so  that  in  future  plantings, 
others  may  take  advantage  of  the  informa- 
tion they  have  obtained.  Artificial  means  of 
protection  may  have  been  applied  by  some 
with  success — fires,  smoke,  and  moisture, 
have  all  been  recommended,  also  hoods  for 
dwarf  trees — if  any  persons  have  succeeded 
with  any  of  these  means,  they  are  invited  to 
give  the  results  to  the  public ;  for,  though 
we  may  not  again  have  such  a  disaster  for 
many  years,  it  will  be  well  for  some  of  us  to 
be  provided  against  it  in  future. 

The  effects  of  elevation  in  modifying  tem- 
perature, have  idready  been  recorded  in  the 
valuable  *'  Fruit  Report  of  Kentucky,'*  pub- 
lished on  page  190,  and  other  instances  of 
eorroborative  testimony  have  been  elsewhere 
rendered :  let  us  endeavor  to  add  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge,  by  oolleoting  more  observa- 
tions bearing  upon  the  subject.  In  this  in- 
vestigation, it  will  very  soon  become  appar- 
ent that  the  testimony  rendered  is  of  a 
•ooDtradiotory  kind,  or  at  least,  apparently 


so;  for  questions  of  this  sort  should  never  be 
decided  by  a  partial  exposition  of  faots, 
when  a  little  further  investigation  will  per- 
haps give  us  contradictory  evidence  of  equal 
weight.  We  must  patiently  investigate  and 
carefully  collect  observations  whence  to  gen- 
eralize, only  after  a  thorough  sifting  of  the 
results. 

It  has  been  advanced  with  great  truth, 
that  elevated  positions  are  most  likely  to  es- 
cape from  the  injurious  effects  of  frost ;  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  proposition: 
these,  however,  are  more  specious  than  real; 
for  we  shall  find  upon  a  minute  examination, 
that  the  injury  is  always  most  severe  in  the 
depressions  of  an  elevated  plateau.  Thus, 
not  to  multiply  examples,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cheviot  in  this  county,  within  the 
space  of  a  mUe  along  the  turnpike  road 
which  follows  the  windings  of  an  elevated 
ridge,  the  locust  tree,  (Bobinia  pseudo  cas- 
sia,) which  is  a  very  delicate  thermometer, 
gives  us  contrary  results;  in  one  place  on 
the  10th  of  May,  it  was  in  blossom;  in 
another  it  was  entirely  divested  of  its  foliage, 
and  in  another  the  leaves  were  safe  at  an 
elevation  of  20  to  25  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  A  dose  observation  detected 
slight  basins  or  depressions,  in  which  the 
frost  had  been  most  severe.  Beyond  Che- 
viot  in  the  slight  depression  occupied  by  a 
little  stream,  the  operation  of  the  frost  waa 
most  disastrous,  even  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
forest  trees,  and  scarcely  a  leaf  of  the  grape 
vines  was  left ;  whereas,  a  mUe  further  off, 
along  the  same  ridge,  on  ground  only  a  little 
higher,  the  grapes  had  scarcely  a  leaf  bjured, 
and  the  cherries  are  bearing  a  pretty  fiur 
crop.  Now  in  all  this  region  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  difference  in  the  soil,  to  account  for 
the  facts  by  a  difference  of  radiaUim — ^bvt 
admitting  this  to  be  the  true  and  chief  eans^ 
of  the  oooling  process,  which  few  wiU  deny, 
the  cooler  air  bdng  heavier,  will  natuiallj 
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flow  to  the  lowest  depressions,  and  there  ac- 
cnmalate,  if  not  disturbed  by  winds. 

From  the  same  oanses,  the  high  ground  at 
Farmer's  College,  and  the  elevated  ridge  at 
Mount  Auburn,  seem  to  have  had  a  partial 
escape.  So  with  the  neighborhood  of  War- 
saw, in  this  oounty,  in  which  situations  the 
cherries  escaped  to  a  certain  extent.  Other 
places  which  appeared  to  be  equallj  well 
located  for  the  escape  of  the  cold  air  bj 
gravity,  suffered  much,  and  have  no  fruit. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  class  of  facts, 
which  have  an  equal  amount  of  truth  to  sup- 
port  them : — Most  of  the  orchards  along  the 
river,  on  low  grounds,  have  had  their  crops 
destroyed  entirely.  In  any  common  frost, 
the  moisture  horn  the  river,  with  its  latent 
beat,  that  is  set  free  by  the  condensation  of 
the  vapor,  keeps  up  an  equilibrium  that 
balances  the  cold  produced  by  greater  radia- 
tion from  the  black  and  loose  soils  of  the 
bottom  lands,  and  the  influx  of  heavy  cold 
air  from  the  hills  also.  Besides  this,  the 
vapor  sometimes  amounts  to  Skfog^  and  thus 
obstructs  the  radiation  from  the  surface  be- 
neath it ;  and  more  than  this,  envelops  vege- 
tation in  the  morning,  protecting  it  from  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  which  is  beginning  to 
be  esteemed  almost  the  greater  enemy,  when 
following  a  frost.  But  this  year  there  was 
no  fog  to  save  the  plants,  and  the  river  bot- 
toms generally  suffered  as  much  as  any  other 
low  valleys,  which  are  commonly  obnoxious 
to  frosts. 

There  are,  however,  some  wonderful  excep- 
tions to  this.  The  orchard  of  Mr.  McWil- 
liams,  at  the  base  of  a  high  hill,  from  which 
the  cold  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
descended,  has  wonderfully  escaped,  so  that 
he  will  have  a  partial  crop  of  several  kinds 
of  fruits— even  those  which  are  considered 
tender.  Why  should  his  next  lower  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Hatch,  be  less  fortunate?  Sim 
Uarly  situated  ia  almost  every  respect,  he 


has  not  a  remnant  of  an  equally  promising 
crop.  A  ravine  descends  from  the  hills, 
which  would  furnish  a  natural  outlet  for  the 
cold  air,  and  pour  it  across  his  place  with 
freezing  effects,  and  thus  diminish  the  chances 
of  loss  for  his  neighbors;  indeed,  the  next 
place  below  him,  has  a  fine  supply  of  cherries. 

A  kind  friend  at  my  elbow  reminds  me  of 
the  importance  of  studying  the  influence  of 
moisture  upon  the  vegetation  in  connection 
with  frosts.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
month  of  April  was  very  dry;  and  the  keen 
winds  of  May-day  must  have  blown  off  any 
remnant  of  humidity  that  lingered  in  the 
atmosphere — so  that  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  air  was  unusually  dry  at  the  period  in 
question.  Indeed,  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Raymond 
assures  me  that  he  discovered  a  remarkable 
dryness  in  the  atmosphere  about  that  time, 
while  making  some  hygrometric  observations 
with  that  pioneer  in  Western  scientific  inves- 
tigations, Daniel  Drake,  who,  though  older 
in  years  than  our  city,  and  pursuing  many 
other  laborious  investigations,  is  still  one  of 
the  most  energetic  students  of  all  that  apper- 
tains to  the  physical  conditions  of  our  cli- 
mate and  situation ;  the  reader  is  referred  to 
his  Medical  Topography  of  the  Great  Interior 
Valley,  for  some  of  his  results. 

The  effect  of  the  frost  upon  the  strawberry 
crop  in  this  neighborhood,  involves  some 
other  speculations  and  observations,  and  has 
furnished  the  theme  for  a  communication 
which  will  be  found  in  another  page  of  this 
number.  The  signature  of  "  Dtts/er ,"  will  at 
once  show  the  reader  that  the  writer  is  one 
who  has  great  futh  in  the  necessity  for  some 
agents  beside  the  wind  to  convey  the  poDen 
to  the  stigmas  of  the  strawberry,  as  well  as 
some  other  plants,  more  distinctly  dieoian. 
The  communication,  however,  will  speak  for 
itself — it  is  practical,  and  based  upon  figures. 
Look  to  it  for  the  statement  of  the  result  of 
the  stfauberry  crop. 
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The  prospects  of  the  fruit  crop  are  exceed- 
ioglj  poor,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  Of  strawberries,  we  have  not  had 
one-third  of  a  crop ;  of  Cherries,  only  a  few 
samples  from  favored  situations;  of  Rasp- 
berries, we  have  not  even  a  fair  promise ;  of 
Peaches,  we  shall  have  none,  or  a  few  speci- 
mens only ;  of  Plums,  Pears,  Quinces,  etc., 
almost  none;  of  Apples — excepting  a  few 
sorts  that  bloomed  late — ^none ;  the  Vintage 
will  be  much  smaller  than  usual. 

This  state  of  things,  except,  perhaps,  some 
favored  localities,  epctends  throughout  south- 
ern Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Kentucky.  From  Tennessee  and  western 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  intelligence.  For- 
tunately for  us,  the  conifeniences  of  civiliza- 
tion have  kept  up  with  the  wants  of  cinlisa- 
tion,  and  we  are  in  daily  communication  with 
regions  that  were  more  favorably  situated  to 


escape  the  cold.  The  whole  Lake  Shore  is 
subjected  to  a  modifying  influence  from  the 
water,  which  has  a  two-fold  effect :  first  re- 
tarding vegetation,  and  then  protecting  it. 
Dr.  Kirtland  informed  me,  that  at  sunset,  od 
the  evening  of  May  first,  when  ice  was  form- 
ing here,  his  thermometer,  near  Cleveland, 
rose  ^veral  degrees.  Dr.  Eennieott  writes, 
that  near  Chicago,  the  cold  wet  weather  of 
AprU  had  so  retarded  vegetation,  that  the 
buds,  wrapped  in  their  winter  garments,  es- 
caped unhurt  by  the  May  frosts.  Thus  we 
may  again  congratulate  ourselves,  and  indulge 
a  patriotic  sentiment  in  contemplating  our 
glorious  and  extended  Union — ^long  may  it 
continue  a  Unit  !  that  we,  its  people,  from 
whatever  state  or  parallel  of  latitude,  North 
or  South,  East  or  West,  may  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  good  fortune  of  the  rest  of 
our  compatriots. 


The  ChryBanthemnm— A  Spring  Flowering  Plant. 


Tm  following  plan  was  practiced  by  me  in 
1836  and  1837,  and  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1837, 1  gained  the  Banksian  Medal  at  Ches- 
wick,  for  a  Chrysanthemum  having  sixty 
blossoms  on  it  all  open  at  the  same  time. 
The  sort  was  the  Paper- White,  and  it  was 
perhaps  the  only  Chrysanthemum  ever  seen 
in  flower  at  so  late  a  period.  In  the  month 
of  April,  I  took  as  many  suckers  as  were 
wanted,  and  planted  them  out'  in  well  pre- 
pared ground  about  two  feet  apart.  As  soon 
as  they  began  to  grow  I  topped  them,  and 
continued  to  do  so  with  each  succeeding 
growth,  until  the  plants  became  shrubby — 
in  which  condition  they  needed  no  staxes. 
If  a  succession  of  plants  was  wanted  to  blos- 
som late,  or  in  the  commencement  of  the 
next  year,  I  kept  topping  a  few  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  in  ary  weather  I  watered  tnem 
with  weak  manure-water.  I  potted  my  plants 
on  the  first  of  September,  in  eight  or  ten 
inch  pots,  and  started  them  by  putting  them 
into  a  close  house,  or  pit,  for  seven  or  eight 
days,  until  they  had  made  young  roots,  ex- 
cluding all  direct  rays  of  sunshine,  and  syr- 
inging them  twice  a  day.    My  Chrysanthe« 


mums  that  year  were  very  fine;  plants  in 
front  of  a  conservatory  had  scarcely  lost  a 
leaf  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  about  forty 
of  them  had  not  opened  all  their  flowers; 
several  of  those  that  did  not  show  bloom 
were  put  into  the  stove,  and  one  of  them 
gained  the  Banksian  medal  in  question. 
What  was  done  then  may  be  effected  now, 
and  during  the  season  of  growth,  the  stem 
can  be  made  to  grow  either  long  or  short  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  cultivator.  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  Chrysanthemum  should  be 
trained  up  to  a  stick,  with  half  the  stem 
naked,  detracting  from  the  beauty  of  the 
plant.  Great  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  blooms,  but  none  in  the  training, — while, 
by  proper  management,  a  long  succession  of 
these  beautiful  winter  flowers  may  be  obtun- 
ed.  Jauss  Cuthill 

Gard,  Chron. 

A  somewhat  similar  treatment  enabled  one 

of  our  gardeners  to  bloom  a  Park's  Yellow, 

as  late  as  the  10th  of  April,  in  the  year  1848. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  exhibited  a  beautiful  variety 

at  the  recent  spring  show.-^En. 
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How  perseveriDgly  the  trumpet  honej- 
8uokIe  blooms,  eveii  at  this  late  season  I  In 
spite  of  frosts  and  withering  winds,  I  find  its 
scarlet  blossoms  still  bright  and  gay ;  and  it 
is  now  the  only  flower  left  in  mjcdd  northern 
garden  to  "  fraternize,"  as  our  neighbors  saj, 
with  one  lingering  wall  flower.  My  honey- 
suckle, however,  is  not  favorably  placed.  It 
ought  to  be  trained  against  a  wall  or  treUis; 
but  as  I  possess  nothing  of  that  kind  to  sup- 
port a  creeper,  I  have  twined  it  round  a  larch 
pole,  and  it  does  not  do  well.  The  aspect, 
too,  is  against  it ;  it  is  exposed  to  the  keen 
north-east,  and  the  tips  of  its  shoots  are 
black  and  withered  in  consequence.  Still  it 
blooms  cheerfully  on,  making  the  best  of  its 
situation,  like  a  wise  and  thankful  spirit,  re- 
minding us,  by  its  silent  example,  that  when 
the  state  of  life  to  which  we  are  called  does 
not  exactly  suit  our  tastes  and  feelings,  we 
should  stUl,  with  cheerful  submission  to  the 
Hand  that  nurtures  us,  enjoy  the  good,  and 
turn  to  the  best  account  the  disagreeables  of 
this  passing  world. 

The  beauty  of  the  trumpet  honeysuckle 
consists  in  the  shape  and  colors  of  the  flow- 
ers, for  it  is  scentless,  its  stems  long,  bare, 
and  straggling,  and  its  foliage  by  no  means 
rich.  Against  a  wall  it  blossoms  freely,  and 
this  is  its  proper  situation.  I  always  cast 
an  envious  glance  upon  one  that  decorates  a 
cottage  near  which  I  often  pass,  and  I  am  told 
that  branches  of  its  flowers  are  continually 
given  to  those  who  stop  to  admire  it ;  so  that 
it  is  useful  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  enables  a 
kindly  heart  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  giving, 
when  it  has  nothing  else  to  bestow  It  is  de- 
lightful to  see  the  ready  kindness  with  which 
the  cottager  gathers  her  finest  fiowers  for  the 
passers  by,  who  pause  to  admire  them ;  and 
ner  little  child  will,  following  her  example, 
run  to  its  atom  of  a  border,  and  bring  a 
double  dfusy,  or  a  marygold,  to  add  to  the 
simple  present.  In  how  many  wajs,  in  what 
little  things  the  disposition  shows  itself?  A 
benevolent  heart  is  true  politeness.  I  have 
known,  and  heard  of  persons,  who  can  take 
their  friends  through  hot-houses,  darkened 
with  clustering  grapes,  yet  never  offer  to 
pluck  one  bunch.  Of  how  much  pleasure  do 
persons  such  as  these  deprive  themselves? 
Our  gardens  might  be  allowed  to  exercise 


those  feelings  of  benevolence  that  can  not, 
perhaps,  expand  in  any  other  way ;  and  where 
we  do  possess  the  abundance  of  this  world, 
it  adds  intensely  to  their  value,  when  we  give 
to  those  who  need.  A  lady — the  dear  and 
valued  friend  of  a  member  of  my  family — 
devoted  the  rich  contents  of  her  grapery  to 
the  sick  and  poor. 

The  common  honeysuckle  —  one  of  the 
sweetest  flowers  we  possess — should  be  much 
encouraged.  The  plant  thrives  either  as 
a  climber,  or  as  a  bush,  and  in  each  form  it  is 
delightful.  It  is  very  subject  to  a  gummy  sort 
of  blight,  like  honey  dew,  which  makes  it 
unpleasant  to  the  touch,  and  ruins  its  beauty 
for  the  season ;  and  I  have  heard  ladies  com- 
plain that  their  honeysuckles  were  never 
free  from  it.  Now,  I  have  in  my  garden  two 
young  hollies,  which  have  been  for  many  years 
covered  with  a  redundant  mass  of  honey- 
suckles, looking,  in  fact,  like  honeysuckle 
trees ;  and  I  have  also  a  hedge  of  the  same 
lovely  plant  on  one  side  of  my  garden ;  yet  I 
have  never  known  them  to  be  affected  with 
this  blight.  I  attribute  this  healthy  state  to 
their  being  shaded  almost  entirely  from  the 
sun,  except  in  the  bight  of  summer.  They 
grow  almost  beneath  the  boughs  of  fir-trees, 
yet  they  flourish  and  bloom  more  richly  than 
those  in  dunny  situations;  and,  therefore, 
from  my  own  experience,  I  recommend  ladies 
to  alter  the  situation  of  those  plants  that  suf- 
fer from  this  disease,  and  place  them  in  colder 
stations.  Their  shoots  should  be  cut  off  con- 
stantly, to  prevent  their  rambling,  and  becom- 
ing weak ;  and  by  keeping  them  back  in  thii 
manner  they  thicken  in  their  growth,  the 
flowers  are  larger,  and  more  abundant,  and 
their  effect,  in  the  blooming  season  conse- 
quently increased.  The  perfume  is  delicious 
particularly  when  the  dew  falls ;  and  for  the 
period  of  a  month  or  rather  more,  they  are  in 
full  beauty.  I  do  not  think  anything  can 
exceed  the  loveliness  of  their  rich,  waving 
wreaths  of  golden  blossoms,  except  their  aro- 
matic fragrance.  Boses  even,  ao  not  scent 
the  air  like  honeysuckles ;  and  I  have  stood 
beneath  their  boughs  in  the  copl  of  the  even- 
ing, and  almost  fancied  myself  in  "  the  balmy 
East." 

There  is  a  late  flowering  variety  which 
blooms  after  the  others  have  departed;  the 
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flowers  are  even  richer  in  size  and  color 
bnt  thej  are  not  so  sweet.  With  a  little 
management,  we  may  obtain  a  snccession 
of  these  ornamental  creepers.  They  should 
be  placed  in  every  vacant  spot,  roand  every 
tree,  and  against  every  wall  and  fence.  No 
bower  is  complete  without  them,  and  every 
porch  should  be  clothed  with  them.  Cuttings 
root  well  from  October  to  March.  Take  the 
strongest  of  the  last  year's  shoots,  and  divide 
them  into  cuttings  eight  to  fifteen  inches 
long ;  place  them  in  a  shady  border,  about 
a  foot  asunder,  and  plant  each  cutting  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  beneath  the  soil.  By  the 
next  autnmn  or  winter  they  will  be  ready  for 
transplanting.  They  will  increase  also  by 
layers,  made  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring. 
They  must  be  the  previous  summer *s  snoots, 
and  their  tops  should  be  nipped  off  when  laid 
in  the  ground.  They  will  also  be  rooted  by 
the  following  autumn,  and  should  then  be  ta- 
ken off  and  planted  elsewhere.  I  recom- 
mend every  lady  and  every  cottager  to  culti- 
vate these  sweet  flowers  abundantly,  for  they 
will  flourish  anywhere — in  shady  places,  and 
under  trees,  where  little  else  will  grow ;  and 
they  need  little  culture,  except  to  shorten  the 
luxuriant  shoots,  and  keep  them  in  order. 
The  cottage  garden  is  usually  surrounded 
by  a  hedge,  frequently  neglected,  or  merely 


clipped  coarsely,  to  prevent  its  growing  thio. 
It  is  too  often  an  unsightly  kind  of  boun- 
dary, when  it  might  be  one  of  great  natural 
beauty,  both  in  the  garden  and  the  road. 
Plant  a  few  honeysuckles  here  and  there; 
some  of  the  wild  graceful  clematis  also,  and 
the  appearance  will  change  completely;  in 
the  ppring  it  will  glow  with  spicy  blossoms, 
and  tnrough  much  of  the  summer  too,  and  in 
the  autumn  be  mantled  with  soft,  feathery 
flowers,  twining  themselves  round  every  bush 
and  bough.  I  have  seen  the  rugged  banki 
and  hedges  covered  with  this  elegant  wild 
climber ;  and  nothing  can  be  prettier.  How 
graciously  does  the  hand  of  God  adorn  and 
beautify  this  ball  of  earth  for  man's  enjoy- 
ment I  The  very  lanes  are  gardens  in  them 
selves,  and  tell  of  that  boundless  love  that 
gratifies  every  sense  He  gives  his  creatures. 
What  language  there  is  in  every  leaf,  and 
flower,  and  moss  I  Even  the  bramble,  with 
its  graceful  sprays,  and  grape-like  dusters, 
speuis  to  the  passer-by ;  so  does  the  thorn. 
They  bid  him  to  look  to  the  firuit  he  bears : 
"  For  every  tree  that  beareth  not  good  fruit, 
shall  be  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.** 
A  solemn,  salutary  truth  is  this  to  the  care- 
less mind.  If  we  will  "hearken,^  we  may 
learn  much  in  a  morning  walk! — Cottage 
Gardener,  Nov,  1848. 


THB    ART    OF    MAKING    CUTTINGB. 


The  art  of  striking  plants  from  cuttings  is 
one  which  mainly  depends  for  success  upon 
preserving  the  vital  fluids  from  evaporation, 
until  the  germ  or  bud  from  which  a  new  plant 
is  to  spring  can  become  sufficiently  organized 
to  maintain  an  independent  life,  separate 
from  the  branch  that  bore  it.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  find  universally  in  practice,  the  em- 
ployment of  hand-glasses*  or  bell-glasses, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  retain,  in  a  state  of 
uniform  moisture,  the  air  which  surrounds 
the  cuttings ;  because  evaporation  can  not  go 
on  to  an  injurious  extent,  in  an  atmosphere 
itself  charged  with  vapor. 

Every  one  who  has  attempted  to  propogate 
plants  by  cuttings,  has,  however*  found  cer- 
tain practical  difficulties  in  his  way.  He 
would  easily  succeed  with  Pelargoniums,  and 
Fuchsias,  and  China  Boses;  but  when  he 
attempted  to  deal  with  Apples  or  Pears  in 


the  same  manner,  he  will  probably  have  failed. 
Among  the  methods  invented  from  time  to 
time  to  overcome  such  difficulties,  and  to 
which  we  need  not  refer  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, is  one 'by  Prof.  Delacroix,  of  Besangon, 
which  appears  to  deserve  attention,  both  for 
its  novelty  and  ingenuity. 

This  gentleman  states  that  he,  some  years 
since,  conceived  the  idea  of  insuring  the  sue* 
cess  of  cuttings,  by  putting  the  lower  end  in 
water,  and  the  middle  in  earth,  a  circular  in- 
cision being  made  between  the  earth  and  the 
water.  This  was  not  attended  with  all  the 
advantages  he  expected,  but  it  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  following  plan,  which  he  desig- 
nates a  simple,  economical,  and  certain  mode 
of  propagation.  His  process  is  described  in 
the  following  words : 

"My  cutting  is  placed  entirely  under 
ground,  so  as  to  form  a  subterranean  curve. 
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of  wbioh  the  eonvexity  is  uppermost,  the  very 
middle  of  the  oorre  being  on  a  leyel  with 
the  snr&oe  of  the  Boil.  At  this  middle 
point  there  must  be  a  good  eje,  or  a  small 
shoot.  In  this  way  the  whole  length  of  the 
cutting  is  protected  by  earth,  and  the  smaller 
end,  instead  of  becoming  the  seat  of  dryness, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  injurious,  be- 
comes a  passage  for  absorption.  The  bud, 
which,  under  these  circumstances,  is  the  only 
part  exposed  to  the  air,  bears,  without  injury, 
or  rather  with  advantage,  all  the  causes  of 
excitement. 

"  Although  I  did  not  commence  my  expe- 
riments before  the  end  of  June,  I  have  seen 
quite  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  the  method 
may  be  of  serious  advantage. 

**  Two  drills  about  three  inches  apart  were 
drawn  parallel  with  each  other,  in  a  kitchen 


garden  of  indifferent  quality,  situated  on  a 
calcareous  plain  near  Besancon.  A  hundred 
cuttings  of  Apples,  Pears,  Flums,  Apricots, 
Tulip  trees,  lloses,  etc.,  almost  all  of  this 
year's  wood,  were  bent  and  buried  in  the 
manner  described,  with  their  ends  in  the  two 
drills.  They  were  watered  a  few  times,  and 
at  this  moment  every  cutting,  in  the  open 
air,  and  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine,  is  just 
as  fresh  as  it  was  when  planted.  In  most  of 
them,  the  part  exposed  to  the  air  (the  bud) 
is  the  seat  of  active  vegetation,  especiallv  in 
the  Pears  and  Tulip-trees,  the  buds  of  which 
have  already  made  some  progress." 

This  idea  seems  to  be  a  very  good  one, 
and  its  adoption  can  hardly  fail  to  increase 
the  chances  of  successful  propagation. 

[Gardefiers^  Chronicle, 

[Some  bury  the  tohole  cutting. — En.] 
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Ths  readers  of  the  Review  will  value  the 
communications  which  follow,  because  they 
are  from  practical  men,  in  whose  judgment 
they  may  place  entire  confidence.  Jas.  H. 
Watts  has  been  a  large  dealer  in  fruits  for 
many  years,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  products  of  the  orchard  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. 

H.  P.  Byram  has  introdueed  many  fine 
fruits  into  Kentucky,  and  has  given  notoriety 
to  some  of  our  best  western  apples;  his 
efforts  in  this  article,  and  others  which  he 
furnishes  to  the  Louisville  Journal,  are  di- 
rected to  the  introduction  of  food  for  stock, 
an  application  of  pomology  that  is  destined 
to  attract  much  greater  attention  in  the  west 
than  heretofore. 

The  list  furnished  by  R.  Avery  to  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  enables  us  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  a  practical  fruit-grower  in  a  very 
different  region,  and  we  are  thus  prepared  to 
compare  the  views  of  those  widely  separated. 
Friend  Avery  had  a  peculiar  scale  by  which 
he  grades  the  quality  and  profits  of  fruits : 

In  the  first  column  representing  quality, 


he  has  from  Ist  to  6th,  in  which  latter  cate- 
gory he  certainly  places  two  of  the  meanest 
apples  that  ever  appeared  in  good  society ; 
and  in  the  second,  indicating  the  profits  to 
be  expected,  he  descends  from  1st  to  14th, 
and  in  the  lowest  place  is  Pryor's  red — below 
even  the  miserable  Pennock !  how  is  this— 
will  the  people  buy  them  in  preference  to  our 
favorite  keeper  ? — de  gustibus  non.    En. 

Western  New  York  produces  apples  in 
great  abundance^its  soil  and  climate  seem 
exactly  adapted,  and  as  the  trees  are  not  old 
they  are  generally  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
productive.  Pruning  is  too  often  neglected, 
and  cultivators  do  not  in  all  cases  deserve  as 
much  for  it  as  they  get,  for  the  neglect  of  the 
trees. 

A  vast  quantity  of  apples  is  furnished  for 
the  New  York  and  New  England  markets,  as 
ours  are,  very  fair,  and  generally  free  from 
worms.  I  propose  to  give  a  list  of  those 
which  are  plenty  here,  and  are  considered 
market  fruit,  and  also  those  cultivated  for 
home  supply.      The   publie  taste  for  fine- 
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fruits  in  this  neighborhood,  has  made  Roches- 
ter renowned  for  choice  apples;  after  the 
"  Harvest "  variety  with  which  we  first  regale 
ourselves,  and  which  has  the  peculiar  fresh- 
ness of  a  new  apple,  we  have  the 

**  Early  Strawberry," — Ripe  in  August, 
« Early  Joe,"  Late    " 

«  Red  Astrachan," 
<' Summer  Rose," 

either  of  which,  and  all  first  rate ;  the  Astra- 

ohan  grows  to  good  size,  and  is  a  beautiful 

fruit. 

Ripening  in  September,  and  in  eating 
through  October,  the  "  Hawley"  or  "Dowel" 
stands  unrivaled.  It  grows  to  a  good  size, 
and  yellow  colored  when  ripe,  very  tender, 
fragrant  and  juicy.  The  "  Autumn  Straw- 
berry" ripe  at  the  same  period  as  the  Haw- 
ley,  is  a  favorite — and  ranking  high  is  the 
"St.  Lawrence,*'  introduced  here  from  Canada 
a  singularly  striped  apple  with  flesh  of  pure 
white,  and  as  delicate  in  flavor  as  can  be 
imagined,  very  juicy  and  tender,  is  ripe  in 
October. 

The  "Dyer*'  or  "Pomme  Royal,"  some- 
tioies  from  being  so  good  a  fruit  called  Vic- 
tuals and  drink,  is  superior  here,  as  is  the 
"Lowel"  or  butter  apple,  which  possesses 
a  fine  flavor.  The  "  Porter  "  flourishes  well, 
and  the  '^  Fall  Pippin  "  can  not  be  excelled 
for  the  table.  The  "  Alexander  "  ripening  in 
October  and  November,  is  a  fine  fruit,  and 
completes  our  catalogue  of  early  or  autumn 
apples.  We  can  luxuriate  while  the  above 
named  last,  and  a  better  list  can  not  be  had 
in  their  season. 

Under  the  head  of  early  winter,  the  "  Fa- 
meuse  "  is  the  very  best  apple,  being  high 
flavored,  beautiful  in  coloring,  sometimes 
striped,  with  a  snow  white  flesh,  and  very 
Juicy ;  it  was  brought  from  Canada,  and  is 
one  of  the  best — ripe  from  November  to 
December.  "Norton's  Melon,"  sometimes 
4»lled  Water  melon,  is  another  of  the  first 


class  of  fruit,  it  grows  a  beautiful  apple' 
being  highly  colored  and  highly  flavored 
subacid,  and  peculiarly  mild — ^it  has  no  sa- 
perior, — ripe  firom  October  to  January. 

The  "Jonathan  "  is  a  grand  variety,  not 
equally  well  known  as  yet  as  the  others  men- 
tioned— it  is  red  in  color,  and  very  good,-* 
November  to  February.  "  Peck's  Pleasant" 
is  a  fine  apple,  and  keeps  well,  is  very  firesk 
when  ripe,  from  December  to  February. 

"Herefordshire  Pearmain"  is  one  which 
can  not  be  too  highly  valued,  is  a  medium 
sized  apple,  generally  colored  red,  and  on  the 
shaded  side  has  a  yellow  tinge,  which  b  often 
beautiful,  is  high  flavored,  and  very  juicy, 
ripe  from  December  to  January. 

The  Yellow  Belle  Fleur  grows  finely  with 
us,  and  we  admire  it  when  fully  ripe ;  its  add 
taste  is  extremely  palatable,  and  it  is  fine  for 
cooking.  ^ 

"Hubbardston  Nonsuch"  we  barely  know, 
its  eastern  repute  has  induced  its  growth 
with  us. 

The  "Canada  Red,"  strictly  a  desert 
apple,  has  many  admirers,  and  is  one  of  the 
choicest — it  is  of  but  recent  introduction,  is 
a  handsome  apple,  and  is  a  favorite  with  the 
ladies  for  its  mildness,  keeps  well,  generally 
ripe  from  December  to  April. — [Can  this  be 
our  Ox-eye,  or  Newtown  Spitzenburgh  ?  En.] 

"  Yandervere"  is  much  admired,  and  grows 
very  fair,  ripe  October  to  January. 

"  Wagoner,"  a  prize  seedling  variety,  not 
generally  introduced,  and  as  yet  very  scarce; 
a  good  apple,  but  we  esteem  several  as 
better.  "Northern  Spy,"  a  long  keeper* 
high  flavored,  very  juicy,  and  beautiful  when 
grown  under  a  full  sun,  ripe  firom  January  to 
July. 

"  Pomme  Grise,"  a  small  russet  apple,  but 
of  very  fine  flavor,  and  keeps  well.  '*  Rambo,** 
there  can  be  no  better  apple  than  it  is.  A 
juicy  spicy  fruit,  and  fit  for  all  occasions  of 
a  social  character. 
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The  Baldwin. 
EsopuB  Spitsenborgh. 
Kbode  Island  Greening. 
Rozbnry  Russet. 
Twenty  Oonce. 
Pearmain. 
Seek-no-fnrtber, 

and  Swaar,  constitute  the  yarieties  gener- 
ally sent  to  market — a  large  revenue  to  the 
country  is  produced  from  their  sale,  even  at 
the  low  price  of  a  dollar  per  barrel. 

Our  crop  bids  fair  for  this  season,  and  as 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  east  and 
west  of  us,  a  quick  market  is  anticipated. 
Truly,  J.  H.  Watts. 

N.  B. — ^I  ought  to  have  mentioned  our 
eweet  apples ;  The  "  Talman  Sweeting"  is  no 
one  for  cooking;  "  Green  Sweeting  "  fine  for 
desert;  ** Bailey  Sweeting"  a  large  hand- 
some red  fruit,  and  delicious;  and  ''  Munson 
Sweeting"  new  and  very  good.       J.  H.  W. 


APPLBS  AB  FOOD  FOR  AKIMAL8. 

There  are  few  products  of  the  farm  more 
profitable  as  food  for  stock  than  apples,  and 
from  a  well-selected  list  a  complete  supply 
may  be  had  from  July  to  February. 

It  has  been  found  that  hogs  fed  with  a 
portion  of  apples  daily  with  grain,  fatten  much 
more  kindly  than  those  fed  on  grain  alone. 

Many  of  the  eastern  farmers  fatten  their 
pork  exclusively  on  apples  cooked  and  mixed 
with  oat,  pea,  or  com  meal.  They  are  found 
equally  valuable  as  food  for  cattle,  their 
health  and  appetite  being  much  improved  by 
a  small  daily  allowance  of  them. 

At  the  request  of  several  of  our  enterpris- 
ing farmers,  we  publish  below  a  list  of  such 
apples  as  flourish  best  in  our  climate,  fur- 
nished us  by  two  intelligent  fruit  growers  of 
Ohio.  Some  of  the  kinds  mentioned  may 
only  be  known  by  local  names,  and  not  found 
in  the  books.  A  selection  of  a  dozen  of  the 
kinds  named  for  the  different  seasons  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  this  purpose : 


White — JTune. 

Early  Bough  •  August. 

Golden  Sweeting — September. 

Jersey  Sweeting — September  to  October. 

Pumpkin  Russet — through  the  fall. 

Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet — October  to  No* 
vember. 

Ramsdell's  Red  Pumpkin  Sweet — fall  and 
winter. 

Summer    Sweet    Paradise — August    and 
September. 

New  England  Pumpkin  Sweeting — August 
and  September. 

Sweet  Russet — fall  and  winter. 

Broadwell — fall  and  winter. 

Danvers  Winter  Sweeting . 

Grafton  Sweeting — October  to  January. 

Canfield — winter. 

Horton's  Sweet — winter. 

Pryor's  Red — winter. 

Bawle's  Janet — winter, 

H.  P.  Btbam. 


A  U8T  OF  FRUIT  TRBB8. 

Mkssrs.  Editobs:  You  requested  me  to 
give  you  my  views  of  some  of  the  different 
kinds  of  apples  that  have  in  past  years 
proved  themselvep  with  us,  I  therefore  send 
you  the  following  comparative  list  of  a  part 
of  what  we  have  tested  from  three  to  ten 
years,  on  high,  dry,  rich  prairie. 

Quality.      Profit. 

Belmont,  very  productive,    1  to  2      1  to  2 

Carolina  Red  June,  regular 
bearer  every  year  for  10 
years,     ...        2  1 

Carolina  Sweet  June,  bears 
every  year,         .        .     1  3 

Early  Harvest,  .        2  4  to  5 

Esopus  Spitzenburgh,         1  5  to  6 

Fall  Pippin,  .        .    1  to  2      6  to  8 

Fall  Wine,        .  1  to  2      2  to  8 

Gilpin  or  Small  Romanite, 
heavy  bearer,        .  4  1  to  2 

Golden  Russet,  trees  ten- 
der,       ...        1  4 

Kirkbridge  White,  very  pro- 
ductive,       ...  2  to  3 

Maiden's  Blush,  2  to  3      2 

Newark  Pippin,  heavy 
bearer,        .        .        .  1  to  2      1  to  2 

Newtown  Pippin,        .        1  to  2      T  to  9 
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Newtown  Spitzenburgb,  1  to  2  2 

Pennock,        .        .        .  4  to  6  10  to  12 

Priestly,       .       .  2  to  8  2 

Pryor's  Bed,    .     .         .  1  to  2  12  to  14 
Bambo,  bears  regularly  for 

7  years,        .        .  2  1 

Bawle's  Janet,        .        .  2  1     . 

Rhode  Island  Greeninfr,  2  to  3  4 
Boman  Stem,  best  early 

winter,         ...  1  2 

Summer  Queen,  2  to  3  .  6  to  7 
Sweet  Bomanite,  bears 

regularly  7  years,         .  1  to  2  1 

Yandervere  Pippin,       .  6  2 

White  Winter  Pearmain,  1  1  to  2 

White  Belle  Fleur,        .  2  to  3  1  to  2 
Wine  Sap,  never  fails  to 

bear,        ...  2  1 

Tellow  Belle  Fleur,  2  to  8  1  to  2 

As  to  the  profit  of  fruit  there  is  something 
more  to  be  considered  than  productiveness; 
as,  for  instance,  the  Sweet  June  is  No.  1  for 
quality,  and  it  produces  as  well  as  the  Bed 
June  No.  2  for  quality ;  yet  one  tree  of  the 


latter  is  worth  three  of  the  former  on  ac- 
count of  durability;  the  fruit  of  the  first  will 
not  last  after  it  is  ripe  more  than  two  days, 
but  the  other  will  last  ten  or  twelve  days. 
In  making  out  this  list,  other  people's  taste 
has  not  been  consulted.  I  can  not  taste  for 
others,  nor  they  for  me.  If  others  think  that 
I  have  not  classed  them  as  they  should  be, 
let  them  make  out  a  list  agreeable  to  what 
they  think  is  best.  If  others  think  that 
one  Bambo  or  Bawle's  Janet  tree  is  not 
worth  12  to  14  of  Pryor's  Bed,  or  7  to  9 
Newtown  Pippin  trees,  then  let  them  say  bow 
they  would  compare  them ;  but  if  we  do  not 
learn  the  location,  it  will  be  of  no  advantage 
to  us.  On  other  exposures,  or  other  soils, 
or  in  other  climates,  the  fruit  may  be  very 
different.  When  the  trees  have  a  greater 
age  the  comparative  value  of  the  trees  may 
be  different.  How  can  we  reason  but  from 
what  we  know  7  B.  Avert. 
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Wht  will  not  our  gardeners  also  learn 
from  the  wise  men  of  our  land  ?  all  have  dis- 
covered, that  notwithstanding  the  great  out- 
lay annually  made  in  the  purchase  of  stable 
manures,  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the 
land  '^geis  tired**  of  certain  crops  that  have 
been  perseveringly  sown  upon  some  particu- 
lar spot.  Ascertain  what  element  this  crop 
has  been  constantly  abstracting  from  the 
soil,  and  return  it  to  compensate  for  the  con- 
stant drain. — En. 

A  specimen  of  soil,  of  remarkable  sterility 
but  of  good  appearance,  was  given  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy.  On  analyzing  it  he  found 
sulphate  of  iron.  He  recommended  a  top 
dressing  of  lime ;  and  the  sulphate  of  iron 
was  forthwith  converted  into  the  sulphate  of 
lime;  a  noxious  substance  was  at  once 
changed  into  an  element  of  fertility.  It  was 
the  boast  of  Franklin  that  he  had  stripped 
the  lightnings  of  its  perils  and  had  chained 


the  thunderbolt.  Chemistry  does  more. — 
Poisons  are  changed  by  its  alchemy  into  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

The  Hon.  Beverdy  Johnson  purchased,  in 
1849,  a  small  farm,  near  Baltimore,  in  the 
last  stage  of  impoverishment.  Such  was  its 
reduced  condition,  that  the  last  crop  of  corn 
was  not  more  than  one  peck  to  the  acre.  He 
states  that  all  the  vegetable  matter  growing 
on  the  two  hundred  acres  of  cleared  land,  in- 
cluding briars,  sassafras,  and  other  bushes, 
if  carefully  collected,  would  not  have  been  sufii- 
cient  for  the  manufacture  of  one  four  horse 
wagon-load  of  manure.  He  applied  to  Dr. 
David  Stewart,  of  Baltimore,  an  able  chem- 
ist, who  rode  out  to  the  farm  and  procured 
specimens  of  the  soil,  which  he  carefully 
analyzed.  He  found  that  it  contained  an 
abundance  of  lime,  potash,  magnesia,  iron 
and  organic  matter,  duly  mixed  with  alumina 
and  sand.  One  element  only  of  a  fertile  soil 
was  wanting,  phosphoricc  acid ;  and  of  this 
there  was  no  trace.  He  recommended  an 
application  to  the  soil  of  the  biphosphate  at 


mucham. 
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lime,  a  preparation  of  bones,  as  tbe  best 
mode  of  supplying  tbe  deficient  element. — 
Tbe  remedy  was  giren  at  tbe  expense  of  ten 
doUarsper  aore.  It  was  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. Health  was  restored  to  tbe  exhausted 
patient,  and  tbe  grateful  soil  yielded  last 
year  twenty-nine  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
Nothing  else  was  applied,  indeed  nothing  else 
was  wanting.  Here  was  a  beautiful  triumph 
of  science.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
facts ;  the  experiment  came  under  our  obser- 
Tation  and  attracted  the  attention  of  hun- 
dreds. It  was  detailed  to  the  writer  by  Mr. 
Johnson  himself,  and  yarious  others  worthy 
•f  perfect  reliance.  It  has  been  made  known 
to  the  country  in  the  American  Farmeif. 


In  each  of  these  oases,  a  mere  practical 
farmer  would  have  groped  bis  way  in  the 
dark,  ready  to  be  led  astray  by  any  ignis 
fatuus,  in  his  efforts  to  find  some  means  of  im» 
provement.  He  might  "have  applied  lime  or 
stable  manure.  The  first  woula  baye  been 
worthless,  if  not  injurious,  and  the  second 
would  baye  giyen  no  results  commensurate 
with  the  expense.  Tbe  same  is  probably 
true  of  guano,  for  though  the  best  specimens 
contain  as  much  as  twenty-two  per  cent,  of 
phosphate,  yet  the  expenditure  would  haye 
been  out  of  proportion  to  the  result,  if  enoueh 
had  been  applied  to  giye  a  sufficiency  of  toe 
phosphoric  Mii.— ^American  Farmer. 


IT  CHAM 


Chamomilea 

At  Mitoham  two  kinds  of  double  chamo- 
miles are  distinguished,  one  yielding  tbe  or- 
dinary yellowish  oQ,  the  other,  which  is  called 
a  new  sort,  a  blue  oil.  Tbe  samples  of  each 
kind,  whieb  baye  been  furnished  us  by  Mr. 
Arthur  of  Mitobam,  by  whom  they  are  culti- 
yated,  are  not  distinguishable,  except  from  a 
slight  difference  in  the  leaf,  which  in  tbe  new 
sort  is  more  deyeloped.  Tbe  oil  is  generally 
distilled  from  the  entire  plant,  not  from  the 
flowers  only,  as  directed  in  the  pharmacopoBia. 
By  keeping,  thb  blue  oil  changes  its  color, 
and  becomes  the  usual  yellowish,  or  brownish 
color.  The  flowers  which  yield  it,  although 
flue  in  appearance  when  fresh,  are  liable  to 
change  color  by  keeping.  They  are  therefore 
less  adapted  for  sale  in  tbe  market  than  they 
are  for  aistillation. 

Cultiyation — Stephenson  says  that  "Tbe 
soil  best  adapted  for  chamomile  is  a  dry 
sandy  loam ;  the  sets  are  planted  about  nine 
inches  from  each  other,  in  beds  of  four  feet 
wide,  with  alleys  of  eighteen  inches  between 
them.  The  culture  is  yery  similar  to  that  of 
peppermint ;  yis.,  constant  attention  to  weed- 
ing, principally  with  the  hand ;  the  diggins 
of  thet nteryals  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
coyering  the  exposed  and  loose  roots  of  the 
plants  with  fresh  mold." 

Mr.  Arthur  informs  us  that  chamomiles 
may  be  cultiyated  from  seed,  which  plan  is 
adopted  for  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  yariety 
from  another  locality,  or  by  way  of  occasion- 


ally renewing  the  stock.  But  the  plan  com- 
mercially pursued,  is  that  of  diyiding  the 
roots,  each  root  forming  the  rudiments  of 
three  or  four  dosen  plants.  Mr.  Arthur 
plants  them  in  rows  a  yard  apart,  with  an 
interyal  of  eighteen  inches  between  the  plants. 
If  planted  closer,  tbe  space  is  not  sufficient 
for  gathering  the  crops  without  treading  on 
the  plants.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  a 
sufficient  number  of  plants  are  preseryed  to 
furnish  the  roots  for  the  ensuing  season,  and 
the  remainder  are  destroyed. 

March  is  tbe  best  month  for  planting,  but 
they  are  sometimes  planted  in  April,  and  oc- 
casionally in  the  Autumn. 

The  crop  is  in  perfection  about  July,  and 
continues  to  yield  more  or  less  until  Septem- 
ber, and  sometimes  as  late  as  October.  Tbe 
period,  howeyer,  yaries  aceording  to  the 
season. 

Either  extreme  of  wet  or  dry  weather  is 
injurious  to  chamomiles.  A  soaking  shower 
about  once  a  week,  with  intenrals  of  sunshine 
is  the  most  fayorable  weather. 

Mr.  Arthur  says  that  chamomiles  are  most 
productiye  when  grown  in  a  beayy  soil.  A 
stiffish  black  loam  suits  them  better  than  a 
light  sandy  soil,  which  latter  causes  them  to 
become  weak,  or  than  clay  which  is  too 
beayy.  They  are  benefited  by  changing  tbe 
ground  eyery  two  or  three  years.  They  re- 
quire but  little  manure.  If  oyer  manured, 
tney  run  to  stem  and  leaf,  and  the  crop  of 
flowers  is  less  abundant. 
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When  gathered,  the  flowers  are  placed  on 
cao7a8  trays  in  a  drying  closet,  warmed  by 
means  of  a  cockle.  They  remain  there  about 
a  day,  which  time  is  generally  foand  sufficient. 

The  average  crop  per  acre  is  six  cwt.,  bat 
the  range  is  from  three  to  ten  cwt.  The 
single  flowers  are  by  weight  more  prodactive 
than  the  doable ;  bat  the  price  being  lower, 
t^e  yalae  of  the  crop  is  about  the  same.  The 
flowers  supplied  to  the  English  market  are 
grown  chiefly  at  Mitcham,  and  in  Derbyshire. 
Both  kinds  are  of  good  quality,  but  we  think 
a  preference  is  generally  given  to  Mitcham 
flowers.  The  gathering  costs  from  three 
farthings  to  one  penny  per  pound.  The  cost 
of  gathering  and  drying  chamomiles  is  about 
428.  per  cwt. 

The  London  market  is  chiefly  supplied  with 
chamomiles  from  Mitcham. 


Aconite  or  Monk'a-Hood. 

We  find  that  three  sorts  of  aconite  or 
monk's-hood  are  cultivated  at  Mitcham ;  but 
on  the  3rd  of  September  (1850)  only  one 
sort  (termed  giant  monk's-hood)  was  in  flower. 

1.  The  usual  sort  cultivated  is  called  com- 
mon monk's-hood,  but  we  were  too  late  to  see 
it.  From  the  description  which  was  given  to 
us  of  it,  we  suppose  that  it  is  probably  Aoo- 
nitum  Napellus.  We  were  informed  that  it 
b  planted  in  the  autumn  (October)  by  divid- 
ing or  separating  the  tubers,  and  the  roots 
may  be  gathered  the  following  autumn ;  but 
it  is  a  better  practice  to  leave  them  for  two 
years  in  the  ground.  When  gathered  they 
are  washed  and  dried.  This  sort  of  aconite 
flowers  in  June.  One  of  the  growers  in- 
formed us  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
off  the  flowers ;  we  suppose  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  growth  of  the  roots. 

2.  Mr.  Arthur  informs  us,  that  the  pre- 
ceding is  the  only  sort  of  aconite  which  he 
cultivates;  but  that  there  is  a  parti-colored 
sort  grown  at  Mitcham;  the  roots  of  which 


are  sold  in  the  London  market.  The  flowers 
are  white,  with  a  little  blue  in  them.  It  ia  a 
fine  tall  plant,  which  like  the  common  aoo* 
nite,  flowers  early  in  the  season.  We  hmwt 
had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  this  sort. 

3.  At  Mr.  Moore's  physic  grounds  we 
found  another  sort  of  aconite  in  cultivation, 
under  the  name  of  giant  monk's-hood,  but  we 
were  informed  that  as  yet  none  of  it  bad 
been  taken  to  market.  The  specimens  which 
we  saw  were  about  five  feet  nigh,  the  inflo- 
rescence was  a  somewhat  loose  panicle  with 
ascending  stiffish  branches,  the  helmet  conical^ 
the  color  of  the  flowers  a  paler  or  brighter 
blue  than  that  of  A.  Napellus,  the  staminal 
filaments  hairy,  the  carpels  or  young  fruits 
conver^ng. 

The  last  character  readily  distinguishes  it 
from  A.  Napellus,  the  carpels  or  young  fruits 
of  which  diverge  from  each  other.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  referable  to  Reichenbach's  seo- 
tion  CorythsBlon,  which  is  characterised  as 
follows:  ('*Rad.  tuberosa,  fol.  5-7  pedata^) 
perianthio  deciduo,  fructu  juniori  nutante, 
carpidiis  apice  convergentius."  In  this  sec* 
tion  Reichenbach  places  three  species — A. 
palmatifidum,  Reichenbach,  with  smooth  fila- 
ments; A.  ezaltatum,  Bernhardi,  with  hairy 
filaments  and  conical  helmet ;  A.  storkianum, 
Reichenbach,  with  hairy  filaments  and  vaulted 
helmet.  From  these  characters  this  giant 
aconite  appears  to  be  a  A.  ezaltatum  of 
Bernhardi,  of  which  *'  A.  decorum"  is  givmi 
by  Reichenbach  as  a  synonyme.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  statement  we  find  that  the 
giant  aconite  of  Mitcham  agrees  in  every 
particular  which  we  can  discover,  with  a 

Slant  growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
(otantic  Society,  Regent's  Park,  and  ticketed 
"Aoonitum  decorum."  Reichenbach  says^ 
this  species  flowers  in  July  and  August  in 
Oermany ;  we  found  it  in  flower  and  begin- 
ning to  give  fruity  both  at  Mitcham  ana  at 
Regent's  Park,  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber.— London  Pharm.  Transaetions. 


MANNA. 


Thx  Manna  Ash,  Fraxinus  ornus,  in  the 
manna  districts  of  Capace  Cinesi,  and  Fab- 
arotto,  when  the  last  manna  is  obtained,  does 
not  form  woods,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
but  is  cultivated  in  separate  plantations. 
These  plantations  generally  present  regular 


•    

squares,  hedged  in  wiib  Cactus  opuntia.  The 

trees  are  planted  in  rows,  and  are  from  two 

to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with  stems  from 

ten  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  which  from  the 

first  shoot  are  kept  smooth  and  clean.     The 

soil  is  carefully  loosened  and  freed  from  weeds. 
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After  the  eighth  year  the  trees  yield  manna, 
which  they  continue  to  do  from  ten  to  twelve 
years,  when  they  are  cat  down,  and  yonng 
shoots  from  the  roots  trained :  one  root  stalk 
frequently  yields  from  six  to  eight  new  trees 
and  more.  For  the  production  of  the  manna, 
young  and  strong  shoots  are  requisite ;  but 
they  are  not  topped  till  the  tree  ceases  to  push 
forth  any  more  leaves,  and  the  sap  conse- 
quently collects  in  the  stem.  This  period  is 
recognized  by  the  cultivators  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  leaves ;  sometimes  it  occurs 
earlier  than  at  others,  and  the  collection  of 
the  manna  ta^es  place  in  July  or  early  in 
Auffust.  Close  to  the  soil  cross  sections  are 
made  in  the  stem,  and  in  the  lowermost  sec- 
tions small  leaves  are  inserted,  which  con- 
duct the  sap  into  a  receptacle  formed  by  a 
cactus  leaf.  This  is  the  way  the  manna  in 
sortie  is  obtained.  The  incisions  are  repeat- 
ed daily  in  dry  weather,  and  the  longer  they 
continue  the  more  mauna  is  obtained.  The 
stems  are  left  uninjured  on  one  side,  so  that 


the  manna  runs  down  the  smooth  bark  more 
easily.  The  next  year  the  uninjured  side  Is 
cut.  The  manna  cannelata  is  obtained  from 
the  upper  incisions,  more  than  forty  of  which 
may  be  counted  on  one  tree.  The  sap  there 
is  not  so  fat  as  below,  and  consequently  dries 
more  easily  into  tubes  and  flat  pieces.  After 
the  manna  has  been  removed  from  the  trees, 
it  has  further  to  be  dried  upon  shelves  be- 
fore being  packed  in  cases.  The  masses  left 
adhering  to  the  stems  after  removing  the 
inserted  leaves  are  scraped  off,  and  consti- 
tute the  Manna  cannelatse  in  fragmentis. 
Cannelata,  Can.  in  fragm.  and  Capace  are 
collected  at  the  same  time  from  one  stem,  the 
more  cannelatse  from  the  younger,  and  the 
more  Capace  or  Gerace  from  the  older  part  of 
of  the  stem.  In  Sicily  the  latter  is  desig- 
nated in  sortie,  and  is  probably  the  most 
active. 

Dry  and  warm  weather  is  essentially  requi- 
site for  a  good  harvest. 

Hooker^ $  Journal  of  Botany. 


•  < 


THB   NBGLBCTSD   AMERICAN  PLANTS." 


EvsBT  American  Botanist  must  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  Editors  and  Correspondents  of  the 
Horticulturist  and  Review,  for  their  patrtioic 
advocacy  of  our  beautiful  native  plants. 

The  writer  of  this,  has  resided  most  of 
his  life,  on  the  very  borders  of  civilisation 
and  cultivation,  and  has  observed  our  native 
species,  in  all  their  natural  glory,  and  has 
seen  many  of  them  taught  to  bow  to  the 
genius  of  culture,  and  forget  the  habits  of 
their  original  savage  life. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  our  trees  are 
more  easily  domesticated,  than  our  herba- 
ceous plants — there  is  little  difficulty  however 
in  causing  either  to  flourish,  in  the  lawn  or 
garden,  if  due  attention  is  paid  to  their  nat- 
ufal  habits  at  the  time  of  their  first  removal 
from  the  forest, — and  the  first  consideration 

is  SHADS. 

There  is  generally  considerable  loss,  in 
removing  native  trees  a  long  distance,  from 


the  woods  to  the  nursery — ^though  very  little 
in  removing  them  from  the  nursery  to  their 
final  destination. 

We  have  found  the  first  difficulty  arise, 
from  two  causes,  principally:  first,  the  selec- 
tion of  large  trees,  with  small  roots,  and, 
secondly,  those  grown  in  the  shade ;  and  it 
is  often  very  difficult  for  the  nurseryman  to  pro- 
cure plenty  of  trees  grown  in  the  light;  but  the 
amateur  can  always  get  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose, on  the  borders  of  woodlands,  or  along 
the  roadside,  or  river  bank;  and  then  he 
can  remove  1ai*ge  specimens  of  trees,  with 
balls  of  earth  and  herbaceous  plants  with  the 
entire  sod,  or  turf,  in  which  he  finds  them. 
Nurserymen  will  always  find  it  much  cheaper 
to  collect  the  seeds  of  trees,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  stock;  and  in  planting  seeds,  they 
must  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  nature 
again,  if  they  would  avoid  failure.  Few  wild 
seeds  will  bear  much  drying,  and  many  poei- 
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tively  reqaire  almost  immediate  planting,  in 
leaf  mold  and  sand  with  a  little  of  the  shade 
and  "mulching"  that  nature  ordinarily  gives 
them,  as  protection  from  winter  transitions, 
and  summer  scorchings. 

We  haye  about  forty  species  of  American 
trees,  growing  together,  in  the  same  prairie 
soil,  and  all  appear  well  contented;  under  the 
shade  of  these,  and  a  few  European  species^ 
we  haye  a  goodly  share  of  native  herbaceous 
perennials,  and  now  and  then,  an  annual,  or 
biennial — and  one  of  the  handsomest  of  these 
is  the  little  Collinsia  verna.  This  plant, 
like  others,  seeds  itself,  but  it  must  haye 
some  shade,  and  be  kept  clear  of  grass. 

In  general,  trees  and  shrubs  feel  less  the 
loss  of  their  natural  soil,  and  shade,  than 
herbaceous  plants,  though  they  may  be  more 
sensitive  to  changes  of  climate.  On  the  same 
half  acre  of  dry  prairie,  I  have  the  former, 
from  the  swamps, — the  rich  deep  woods,  and 
clay  and  sandy  barrens.  But  the  plants  that 
naturally  consort  with  these,  are  not  always 
happy,  when  I  attempt  to  cultivate  them 
without  their  natural  concomitants :  For  ex- 
ample :  I  have  found  the  splendid  Ctpripx- 
DiuM  SPEGTABILB,  vory  impatient ;  and  our 
rich  perennial  Lupin,  has  positively  refused 
to  bloom,  out  of  its  poor  dry  sand;  though 
both  these  plants  are  very  abundant  in  the 
barrens,  quite  near  me,  and  often  flourish 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  where  there 
happens  to  be  a  '*  slough "  beside  the  sand 
hill. 

Our  prairies  are  very  rich  in  summer  and 
autumnal  plants ;  but  the  vernal  species  which 
we  most  admire,  are  principally  from  the  for- 
est, or  woodland  border.  Of  these,  I  may 
mention,  as  mostly  easy  of  introduction,  and 
requiring  little  care — the  Hepetica,  Clayto- 
nia,  Sanguinaria,  Anemone,  Dicentra,  Erige- 
nium,  Pulmonaria,  Polemonium,  Phlox,  Tril- 
lium, DodecatheoD,  etc.,  etc. 

Except  some  species  of  vernal  Phlox,  and 


the  Dodeoatheon,  these  are  all  out  of  flower 
now,  (last  of  May),  but  a  partially  shaded 
border  of  the  Dodecatheon,  is  next  to  one  of 
Tulips^-of  all  shades  of  color,  from  pure 
white,  to  bright  pink  rose  and  purple.  I  have 
never  seen  a  scarlet  flowered  plant,  of  this 
genus;  though  my  venerable  friend — ^David 
Thomas — writes  me,  that  a  gentleman  of  your 
state  informed  him,  that  one  had  been  foond 
in  Ohio.  This  elegant  plant  will  sneeeed  in 
the  open  border,  but  the  scape,  peduncles, 
and  petals,  are  shorter  and  coarser,  and  the 
colors  less  delicate,  than  when  shaded. 

In  making  selections  from  our  native  trees, 
and  shrubs,  one  can  not  go  amiss,  as  there 
are  very  few  of  them,  that  do  not  surpass  for- 
eign species,  in  some  particular.  But  except 
our  most  grand  and  graceful  Maples,  Elms; 
etc.,  and  some  small  ones,  very  common,  and 
more  beautiful  than  abundant,  like  "Red 
bud,"  (Cercis),  Coffee  tree.  Buckeye,  Sassa- 
fras and  others,  I  would  advise  the  ama- 
teurs to  apply  to  the  nurserymen,  when  con- 
venient. 

The  indspensaible  Magnolias,  and  the  for- 
mal, but  most  desirable  Liriodendron,  and 
others,  with  deep  tap  roots,  mayoause  disap* 
pointment,  when  taken  from  the  woods,  and 
are,  fortunately,  very  plentiful  in  the  nurse- 
ries. The  same  may  be  said  of  all  native 
evergreens. 

Of  all  our  American  trees,  our  evergreens 
have  the  most  cause  to  complain  of  the  bad 
taste,  and  unpardonable  neglect  of  our  arbor- 
iculturists. We  are  often  as  much  amused 
as  gratified,  by  the  remarks  of  some  of  onr 
visitors,  when  viewbg  our  collection  of 
American  plants.  "  This  is  really  beautiful 
— I  never  saw  anything  so  rich — so  delicate 
— what  is  it?  have  you  more  of  it?"  and 
when  told  it  is  a  common  nA<ive,-they  often 
express  more  surprise,  than  patriotic  pride, 
and  gratification. 

Not  long  since  a  gentleman  of  good  taste. 


SITXBS'  KOflEB. 
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and  very  fond  of  plants— Htnd  who  was  brought 
up  in  a  ''hemlock  country '' — feU  into  rap* 
tures  over  a  small  tree,  near  our  door ;  ^'  Is 
this  the  Deodar,  Doctor — I  never  saw  it  be- 
fore —  how  very  clean  and  graceful,  and  what 
a  perfect  wavy  pyramid  based  on  earth;  do 
you  have  it  for  sale  ?  '*  Yes,  plenty  of  it;  but 
this  the  Abies  canadensis,  you  have  seen  it 
before,  —  "the  Abies  canadensis, ^^  —  what 
is  that  ?  I  dent  recollect " — and  he  plucked 
some  leaves,  and  tasted  them — "  can  this  be 
the  Hemlock r  "Ay,  'tis  nothing  else"— 
<^  Wonderful  I  and  I  did  not  know  it  —  all  the 
effects  of  cultivation,  I  suppose*'  —  '*No; 
that  very  plant  was  taken  from  the  road-side 
in  Erie  county,  N.  York,  four  years  ago,  a 
knife  has  never  touched  it,  and  it  has  had  no 
cultivation,  except  to  fork  up  the  surface 
soil,  in  the  fall,  and  spring,  and  keep  out  the 
grass." 

Your  correspondent — my  excellent  friend 
Col.  Hodge,  of  Buffalo,  —  has  some  remarks 
on  the  "  Osage  Orange"  for  hedges  in  the  last 
Horticulturist.  My  friend's  experience  in 
Buffalo,  is  much  like  mine,  here  at  the  Grove, 
and  yet,  I  like  the  conclusions  of  the  Edi- 
tor, much  better  than  the  Colonel's  practical 
deductions.  In  our  deep  rich  prairie  soil,  with 
dean  cultivation»  this  plant  has  invariably 
winter  killed  here.  But  the  same  plants  on 
high  dry  ground,  with  little  cultivation,  have 
withstood  the  last  two  winters.  The  plants 
that  survived,  made  shoots  of  only  2^  or  8 
feet — those  that  perished,  made  three  times 


the  quantity  of  wood,  and  length  of  shoot 

neither  were  shaded,  or  cut  back. 

You  are  doubtless  aware,  that  in  its  native 
region,  the  Madura  is  found,  like  the  Crab 
apple,  on  all  kinds  of  soO,  and  is  either  a  tall 
tree,  or  a  little  more  than  a  shrub,  according 
to  the '  quantity  of  soil,  and  surrounding 
shade,  and  moisture.  Now,  as  I  once  before 
observed,  the  climaie,  of  the  localities  where 
this  plant  abounds,  is  very  like  that  of  our 
North-western  states,  in  everything,  except 
the  inUnsiiy  of  winter  frost.  May  we  not, 
thereupon,  hope  to  acclimate  this  plant  from 
seed,  even  as  far  north  as  Chicago.  The 
question  win  be  settled;  for  my  neighbors, 
Dr.  Foster,  and  partner  have  procured,  I 
think,  70  bushels  of  the  seed,  which  they  are 
planting  in  this  northern  region. 

When  our  most  liberal,  and  judicious  sys- 
tem of  Rail  Roads,  shall  have  been  completed, 
Illinois  will  lack  nothbg  but  fences,  to  make 
her  the  third  agricultural  State  in  the  Union. 
Our  original  crop  of  rail  timber  is  being 
rapidly  exhausted — natural  decay,  and  prai- 
rie fires,  and  the  rascally  old  "  worm  fences, " 
have  destroyed  the  most  of  it,  about  here. 
Let  us  hope  to  find  a  hedge  plant,  suitable  to 
our  hot  and  dry  climate,  and  let  us  try  the 
Osage  Orange,  a  while  longer — if  that  fail,  I 
see  nothing  for  us,  but  Michigan  pine,  or 
Pennsylvania  iron. 

Your  friend, 

John  A.  Ebnnioott. 
Northfidd  HI.,  May  31st. 


ROSB8. 

MB.  rivers'  nttrsirt,  sawbridgiworth. 


In  meniioninf;  some  autumnal  roses  re- 
markable for  their  tendency  to  flower  freely, 
it  will  be  best  to  fumsih  the  names  of  those 
only  that  are  this  day  (  October  22  )  in  frill 
bloom,  far  owing  to  the  long  period  of  dry 
weather,  only  those  that  are  really  and  truly 
"perpetual  roses,"  are  now  flowering.    Id 


this  category  the  Bourbon  roses,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  have  the  palm,  for  they  are 
still  covered  with  blossoms  and  blossom  buds. 
The  most  conspicuous  among  them  are  the 
following:  Du  Petit  Thenars,  this  Rose, 
brilliant  in  color  as  the  Oloire  de  Rosamene, 
with  large  and  very  double  flowers,  has  never 
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ceased  to  give  abundance  of  blosBoms  from 
Jnne  to  this  day,  and  many  young  dwarf 
standards  have  still  from  12  to  20  flowers, 
and  flower  buds  in  every  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

Cornice  de  Seine  et  Mane,  a  very  pretty 
cherry  colored  rose,  is  also  in  great  beauty* 
Edouard  Desfosses,  a  rose  colored  variety, 
and  Emilie  Caurtier,  are  also  in  perfection. 
George  Guvier  and  Henri  Lecoq,  two  very 
fine  carmine  roses,  and  Justine,  of  the  same 
group,  as  regards  color,  with  large  beautifully 
shaped  flowers,  are  all  like  rose  bushes  in 
June  and  July,  rather  than  in  October.  So 
numerous  and  brilliant  is  their  appearance. 
Le  Grenadier  and  Raymond,  two  splendid 
crimson  roses,  and  Menoux  of  a  deep  car- 
mine, are  as  prolific  in  flowers  as  any  of  the 
color;  and  Madame,  Augustine,  or  Therese 
Margat  —  the  three  are  one — a  very  beauti- 
ful rose- colored  Bourbon,  is  most  conspicu- 
ous in  a  large  bed ;  for  every  tree — they  are 
dwarf  standards  —  is  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 
Among  the  Bourbon  roses,  with  light  colored 
blossoms,  none  approach  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  still  stuaaed  with  its  large  and  mag- 
nificent flowers ;  Madame  Angelina,  although 
not  a  very  vigorous  grower,  is  still  finely  in 
bloom,  and  the  queen  of  the  Bourbons  is  lit- 
eraUy  covered  with  flowers  and  buds.     The 


above  are  not  pointed  out  as  novelties,  for 
they  are  all  Bourbon  roses  of  some  yean' 
standing,  and  they  are  all,  what  is  so  desira- 
ble  in  gardening,  cheap  and  good. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses  have  suffered 
much  by  this  drougnty  season;  generaUy  they 
rival  the  Bourbons,  but  at  tbis  moment  there 
are  but  few  in  full  beauty.  In  this  select 
few  is  Geant  des  Batailles,  still  giving  abun- 
dance of  its  brilliant  glowing  flowers,  and 
Duo  de  Alengon  also  finely  in  bloom.  Ba- 
ronne  Prevost,  with  its  very  large  rose  colored 
and  Jacques  Lafitte,  with  large  and  veiT 
double  flowers,  of  a  deeper  rose  tint,  are  botn 
in  full  beauty ;  the  former  always  blooms  in 
perfection,  the  latter  only  in  dry  seasons, 
Cymedor,  a  charming  brilliant  crimson  rose, 
is  now  in  a  good  state ;  this  variety  is  only 
beautiful  in  autumn,  for  in  summer  it  seems 
to  shrink  from  the  bright  glare  of  the  sun. 
In  most  seasons  there  are  many  other  roses 
of  this  family  in  high  condition  at  this  sea- 
son, but  not  so  now;  we  have  therefore 
thought  it  better  to  confine  ourselves  to  those 
remarkable  for  having  withstood  this  unto- 
ward autumn.  The  China  rose,  Mrs.  Bosan- 
quet,  is  most  remarkable  for  its  abundant 
autumnal  blooming,  and  is  now  covered  witb 
its  pale,  flesh  colored,  wax-like  flowers. 

Gard.  Chronicle. 


PRESBRVATIVXI  OF  WOOD. 


Thb  substances  most  successfully  used  as 
preventitives  of  decay,  are  the  salts  of  mer- 
cury, copper  and  zinc.  Bi- chloride  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate)  is  the  material  employed 
in  the  Kyanization  of  timber,  the  probable 
mode  of  action  being  its  combination  with  the 
albumen  of  the  wood,  to  form  an  insoluble 
compound  insusceptible  of  spontaneous  de- 
composition, and  therefore  incapable  of  excit- 
ing fermentation.  The  antiseptic  power  of 
corrosive  sublimate  may  bo  easily  tested  by 
mixing  a  little  of  it  with  flour  paste,  the 
decay  of,  and  appearance  of  fungi  on  which 
are  quite  prevented  by  it.  Next  to  corrosive 
sublimate,  in  antiseptic  value,  stand  the  salts 
of  copper  and  sine  Chloride  of  sine  has 
been  patented  by  Sir  W.  Burnett  for  the 
preservation  of  wood,  sail  cloth,  etc.,  and  ap- 
pears to  succeed  admirably.  For  use  in  the 
preservation  of  paper,  the  sulphate  of  line  is 


f  better  than  the  chloride,  which  is  to  a  certain 
extent  deliquescent. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  in  the 
summer  of  1840,  on  the  use  of  metallic  and 
other  solutions  for  the  preservation  of  wood. 
A  deep  saw  cut  was  made  all  round  the  eir- 
cumference  of  some  growing  trees  near  their 
base,  into  which  the  solutions  were  introduced 
by  forming  a  basin  of  clay  beneath  the  cut ; 
thus  the  solution  took  the  place  of  the  as- 
cending sap,  and  in  periods  of  time  varying 
from  one  to  three  days  was  found  to  have  im- 
pregnated even  the  topmost  leaves  of  trees 
fiftv  feet  high.  The  trees  were  chiefly  beech 
and  larch. 

After  impregnation,  they  were  feDed,  and 
specimens  about  five  feet  long  by  two  inobea 
square  were  cut  out,  and  packed  in  decaying 
sawdust  in  a  warm  damp  cellar,  where  they 
were  left  for  seven  years.    The  details  of  the 
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experiment  are  given  in  a  table,  by  wbicb  tbe 
following  general  rules  are  made  to  appear : 
Tbe  pieces  of  wood  saturated  witb  scupbate 
of  copper  in  tbe  proportion  of  one  pound  to 
one  of  gallon  water,  or  witb  acetate  of  copper 
in  tbe  proportion  of  one  pound  to  one  pint  of 
vinegar,  and  one  gallon  of  water,  were  found 
in  perfect  preservation,  clean,  dry,  and  free 
from  fungus ;  but  tbe  remaining  pieces  wbiob  ' 


were  saturated  witb  nitrate  of  soda,  prussiate 
of  potasb,  acetate  of  iron,  sulpbate  of  iron, 
common  salt  and  kreosote,  presented  mucb 
decay,  and  a  large  growtb  of  fungi. 

The  results  obtained  from  solutions  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  one-eigbteentb  of  a  pound 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  (Kyan's  proportion) 
varied  in  an  anomalous  manner. — Chemical 
Gazette. 


CULTIVATION    OF    CINNAMON. 


The  Island  of  Ceylon  is  tbe  great  country 
for  Cinnamon.  This  island  is  about  9000 
miles  in  circumference,  and  lies  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Tbe  first  Europeans 
who  settled  there  were  the  Portuguese.  The 
Dutch  in  1551  took  the  island  from  the  Por- 
tuguese. In  1795  it  was  conquered  by  the 
British,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since  re- 
mained. The  natives  are  pleased  witb  tbe 
governraenty  and  there  is  ample  protection  for 
all  classes.  There  is  an  American  Mission 
Station  there,  wbicb  has  bad  success. 

Tbe  Cinnamon  for  wbicb  Ceylon  has  been 
famous,  and  wbicb  is  well  known  to  us  all,  is 
the  inner  bark  of  the  Laurus  Cinnamoma^ 
a  beautiful  tree,  attaining  the  size,  and  some- 
thing tbe  appearance  of  a  moderately  large 
pear  tree.  To  produce  tbe  bark — such  as  is 
required  for  purposes  of  commerce — the  tree 
must  be  felled,  and  the  root  forced  to  grow  in 
shoots,  straight  and  smooth.  These  being  cut 
wben  eighteen  months  or  two  years  old,  a 
fresh  supply  of  young  sticks  rapidly  appears 
after  the  first  rains. 

Tbe  Englisb  Government  possess  five  cin- 
namon plantations  in  Ceylon,  containing  in 
tbe  aggregate  about  twelve  thousand  acres. 
These  nave  nearly  all  been  sold  to  private 
individuals,  some  of  whom  allow  their  estates 
to  be  very  mucb  neglected ;  others  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  bigb  cultivation. 

The  whole  of  the  Ceylon  coast  is  low  and 
sandy,  and  generaUy  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  cinnamon,  wbicb  fiourisbes  in  a  hot  and 
damp  atmospbere,  such  as  is  there  found. 

In  former  days,  tbe  cultivation,  as  well  as 
tbe  after  preparation  of  the  spice  was  exclu- 
sively carried  on  by  one  particular  caste  of 
Cingalese,  called  "  Chalias,"  who  bad  bead- 
men,  or  petty  chiefs,  of  various  grades  placed 
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over  them,  belonging  to  their  own  body. 
This  system  is  now  partly  changed,  and  the 
preparation  is  alone  carried  on  by  the  *'  Cha- 
lias." This  being  their  hereditary  occupa- 
tion, they  are,  as  might  be  expected,  very 
expert  in  their  operations. 

The  "  Chalias*'  are  assembled  at  break  of 
day  in  gangs  of  thirty,  with  a  **  Canghan," 
or  native  overseer  of  field  work,  over  each. 
All  are  armed  with  a  sharp,  light  bill  hook, 
and  a  stout  cord  to  tie  up  tbe  sticks  when 
cut.    The  European  superintendent,  having 
seen  each  gang  properly  equipped,  accompa- 
nies them  to  the  spot  appointed  for  the  day's 
cutting,  to  which  they  march,  in  good  order ; 
each  party  is  then  placed,  and,  at  a  signal 
from  the  superintendent,  the  men,  to  tbe 
number  perhaps  of  two  hundred,  rush  among 
the  bushes  witb  loud  shouts  and  cheers,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  commences  in  good 
earnest.    Tbe  peelers  are  paid  according  to 
the  quantity  of  spice  they  prepare,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  imagined  how  anxious  each 
one  is  to  secure  a  good  bundle  of  sticks.    By 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  the  peelers  have  cut 
sufficient  cinnamon  to  occupy  them  in  the 
barking  process  for  the  remainder  of  the  day; 
and  having  collected  all  their  sticks  in  bun- 
dles, they  proceed  to  the  '*  peeling  bouse.^' 
They  seat  themselves  cross-legged  on  a  rush 
mat ;  and  with  a  curiously  shaped  little  knife, 
strip  the  tender  bark.    It  is  scarcely  to  be 
believed  how  rapidly  barking  is  performed. 
The  little  knife  is  first  run  down  the  stick  on 
two  opposite  sides,  from  end  to  end,  and  then, 
by  inserting  tbe  instrument  at  the  thick  part, 
between  the  bark  and  tbe  stick,  and  running 
it  quickly  along,  with  a  twisting  motion,  the 
long  slip  of  fine  bark  falls  off  without  a  slit 
or  blembb,  an  object  very  desirable  if  the 
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quality  be  in  other  respects  fine.  When  the 
sticks  are  all  stripped  thej  are  of  no  further 
use. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  peelers  flock  to  the  peel- 
ing house;  and  seated  in  rows,  commence 
scraping  off  the  green  cuticle  from  the  heaps 
of  bark  slips,  which  are  brought  to  them  by 
the  younger  children,  who  also  remove  the 
scraped  spice  to  them.  These  begin  by  as- 
sorting them  into  three  qualities,  according 
to  thinness  of  bark  and  brightness  of  color ; 
the  shorter  pieces  of  each  kind  are  set  aside, 
to  be  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  pipe,  while 
the  longest  are  placed  outside.  The  piping, 
or  quilling,  then  commences,  and  by  dexter- 
ous management,  the  peeler  so  selects  his 
bark,  that  very  little  cutting  at  the  ends  is 
required  to  form  them  into  their  proper  length. 
The  quills  are  made  into  uniform  lengths  of 
three  feet  and  a  half,  and  three  layers  of  the 
bark,  or  quill,  inside  each  other.  The  great- 
est vigilance  of  the  superintendent  and  his 
native  assistants,  is  needed  in  this  stage  of 
the  process ;  for  much  of  the  value  of  the 
spice  depends  upon  the  proper  divisions  into 


qualities,  and,  not  less,  upon  the  rejection  of 
very  coarse  pieces;  fer  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  peelers — who  are  paid  by  the  weight — 
that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  thick  be  placed 
in  the  quills;  but  the  master's  interest  re- 
quires that  as  little  as  possible  should  be  80 
hidden. 

•  The  bark  having  a  natural  tendency  to  curl 
up,  requires  but  little  rolling ;  and  when  made 
upon  the  second  day,  the  pieces  are  laid  out 
singly  upon  cords  stretched  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  building.  There  they  remain  for 
two  days,  when  they  undergo  a  liCtle  mora 
rolling  up,  or  "  handling,"  and  are  placed  on 
stands  outside,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
hot  air,  but  carefully  sheltered  by  cocoannt 
leaves  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Three  or  four  days  of  this  open  air  drying 
will  generally  suffice.  The  pipes  are  then 
piled  upon  light  stands  of  wood  for  a  week 
or  two,  when  they  are  paid  for.  Each  party 
of  "Chalias"  keep  their  cuttings  separate; 
and  a  good  deal  of  emulation  often  rises 
amongst  them  as  to  who  shall  turn  out  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  finest  kind,  called 
"first  sort." — English  paper. 


THB    STRAWBSRR7    CROP    OF    1851. 


DuBiNG  the  month  of  May,  an  announce- 
ment that  we  should  have  a  light  crop  of  this 
fruit,  was  made  in  the  public  papers,  by  one 
whose  judgment  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
Vine  and  the  Strawberry,  is  of  a  character 
that  few  will  question,  founded  as  it  is  upon 
the  most  careful  and  long- continued  observa- 
tions. An  issue  was  joined  by  another  Hor* 
ticulturist,  who  congratulated  himself  and  the 
public,  that  he,  and  perhaps  his  neighbors, 
had  been  more  fortunately  situated,  and  that 
they  would  realize  a  full  crop  of  perfect  ber- 
ries, despite  the  cold  and  drought  which 
threatened  the  plants  at  the  time  of  blossom- 
ing. Some  interest  appears  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  subject  by  the  several  editors, 
snd  much  more  by  some  of  the  dear  people, 
80  that  the  question  has  assumed  a  degree  of 
importanoe  entitling  it  to  a  thorough  investi- 


gation; and,  in  the  absence  of  any  report 
from  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Horticultural  Society,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  set  forth  the  results  of  my  own  observa- 
tions, and  give  them  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review  for  what  they  are  worth ;  not  assum- 
ing, however,  to  place  myself  upon  the  same 
footing,  as  a  scientific  horticulturist,  with 
either  of  the  two  leaders  in  this  ditoussioD. 
The  Strawberry  Crop,  amounting,  in  some 
seasons,  to  thousands  of  bushels,  fumiahing 
to  our  citizens  an  abundance  of  the  most 
healthy  and  delicious  fruit,  is  an  item  of  no 
mean  importance  to  our  people,  and  of  con- 
siderable outlay  and  proportionate  income,  to 
some  of  the  larger  cultivators,  who  plant  as 
much  as  ten,  twenty,  and  even  fifty  acres, 
each,  in  this  fruit.  Besides,  have  not  the 
Horticultural  Society  given  the  aabjeet  fiir* 
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ther  importance  by  offering  a  premium  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  a  new  seedling  strawberry, 
of  superior  size  to  any  in  cultivation  in  1847? 
— ^wbich  premium  has  been  awarded,  this 
year,  to  a  plant  raised  by  D.  McAvoy,  at  tbe 
Garden  of  Eden, — designated,  among  many 
valuable  new  seedlings  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  "  McAvoy^s  Superior P 

Cincinnati  has»  so  far,  taken  the  lead  of 
the  world,  in  the  production  of  this  delicious 
berry;  and  we  should  never  forget,  while 
luxuriating  upon  the  fragrant  strawberry, 
that  we  owe  the  abundant  supply  in  our  mar- 
kets to  the  untiring  efforts  of  one  man,  who 
has  even  incurred  the  opprobrium  of  being 
called  '*  Strawberry-mad,"  in  his  endeavors 
to  promulgate  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  varieties  of  this  plant.  His  ex- 
position is  generally  known  as  the  sexual 
theory.  So  great  has  been  his  modesty 
throughout,  and  so  nice  his  sense  of  right, 
that,  although  he  has  been  obliged  to  teach 
even  the  wise  men  of  the  east  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  seedlings, — a  hard  task  it 
has  been  with  some,  who  have  never  yet  fully 
recanted  their  errors; — and  although  the 
"  theory,'**  wherever  known,  has  been  called 
after  his  name,  still  he  ever  disclaims  its  ori- 
ginality, and  refers  to  the  merest  accident,  by 
which  it  escaped  from  one  member  of  the 
family  that  first  practiced  it  here,  for  their 
own  private  emolument,  at  a  time  when  they 
controlled  the  market,  and  sold  their  fruit  at 
fifty  cents  per  quart. 

The  results  of  the  teachings  upon  the 
great  ^'  Strawberry  Question,"  have  been  not 
only  the  large  crops  furnished  us  for  some 
years,  but  also,  as  a  reason  for  these  crops, 
the  cultivation,  almost  exclusively,  of  the 
Pistillate  varieties,  with  only  enough  of  the 
Staminate-flowered  kinds,  to  insure  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  blossoms.  The  requisite 
number  of  these  is  a  point  not  yet  fully  set- 
tled; perhaps  one   healthy  staminate  plant 


will  suffice  for  two  hundred  of  the  others : 
but  the  experiments  in  progress  to  elucidate 
this  point  have  been  again  interrupted  by  the  , 
unfavorable  character  of  the  weather,  keeping 
back  the  insects,  whose  aid  is  so  essential  to 
convey  the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower.  It 
is  best,  therefore,  to  have  staminates  enough. 
Both  last  year,  and  this,  pistillate  plants 
have  been  observed  with  imperfectly  formed 
berries,  growing  within  three  feet  of  stami- 
nates that  produced  an  abundant  bloom ;  and 
these  pistillates,  too,  were  of  varieties  that 
are  generally  remarkable  for  their  perfectly 
shaped  berries.  In  all  these  cases,  the^oir- 
eringy  as  well  as  the  fruiting,  was  carefully 
observed,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  was 
noted ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  cold  which 
prevailed  prevented  the  insects  from  perform- 
ing their  exceedingly  important  function. 
The  injury  is  to  be  imputed  to  a  want  of 
their  services,  rather  than  to  the  severity  of 
the  ''frost  or  drought,"  injurious  as  they  are: 
the  former  absolutely  killing  the  germ,  which 
turns  black ;  the  latter  cutting  off  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  nourishment.  It  may  be 
asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
unless  the  achenia  be  impregnated  through- 
out the  berry,  the  most  genial  showers  and 
fervid  sunshine  will  never  cause  the  full  and 
perfect  development  of  the  placenta,  that  is 
destined  to  support  and  nourish  the  seeds : 
without  them  it  is  but  an  imperfect  mole. 

Having  premised  my  philosophy, — if  it 
may  be  so  considered, — let  ns  proceed  to  an 
investigation  of  the  facts,  or  results  of  the 
ripening  of  this  fruit.  I  have  seen  whole 
beds,  of  very  healthy  plants,  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  rows  of  stamen-bearing  kinds,  at 
intervals,  among  them,  in  which  there  were 
not  quarts,  where  there  should  have  been 
bushels,  of  fruit ;  and  among  the  berries  that 
were  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  scarcely 
one  was  sufficiently  impregnated  to  render  it 
perfect  m  shape.    In   other    places,  more 
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fliTorablj  situated, — either  more  sheltered,  or 
in  a  odder  soil,  so  that  the  blossoms  ez- 
V  panded  at  a  later  period,  vhen  the  weather 
had  become  warmer, — the  crop  was  some- 
times, apparently,  very  good;  though,  even 
here,  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  imper- 
fect berries.  This  is  not  mere  guesswork; 
but  actual  observation,  in  di£ferent  places, 
and  at  different  times,  enables  me  to  declare, 
that  there  were  fewer  insects  hovering  about 
the  flowers  than  usual.  I  am,  therefore,  con- 
vinced that  insect  life  performs  a  very  im- 
portant r61e  in  the  fructification  of  flowers  of 
the  dieoian  class.  We  know  their  value,  nay, 
necessity,  in  the  Cucurbitacese,  where  the 
stamens  occupy  one  flower,  and  the  pistils 
are  found  in  another.  The  merest  tyro  in 
the  practice  of  forcing  melons  and  cucum- 
bers is  aware  of  the  necessity  of  conveying 
the  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another.  In 
growing  the  vegetable  marrow,  (a  variety  of 
the  gourd,  with  very  curiously  formed  flow- 
ers,) almost  every  one  has  been  disappointed 
at  the  very  small  proportion  of  flowers  that 
produce  fruit :  This  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  flower,  and,  probably,  to  the 
absence  of  the  particular  insect  which,  in  its 
native  haunts,  performs  the  frinction  for  this 
plant;  for  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  each 
plant  has  some  one  or  more  insects  assigned 
to  it  for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  so  fully  is  my 
mind  impressed  with  this  dusting  idea,  that  I 
will  hazard  the  suggestion  that  most  plants 
require  some  external  stimulus  or  disturb- 
ance to  excite  the  discharge  of  the  pollen, 
and  its  absorption  by  the  stigma.  Allow  me 
to  ask,  why  so  many  flowers  do  not  set  fruit, 
especially  when  shut  up  in  green-houses, 
away  from  insects? 

To  proceed,  among  a  multitude  of  cultiva- 
tors who  have  been  consulted, — ^most  of  whom 
gave  corroborative  testimony, — I  shall  only 
adduce  the  following : 

Mr.   Allen  S.  Reeder   says:  —  "I  have 


raised  strawberries  for  four  or  five  years: 
this  year,  I  did  not  have  one-third  of  a  crop. 
They  were  small  and  imperfect,  owing  to  the 
frost,  or  some  other  cause,  that  I  can  not  ac- 
count for.'* 

Mr.  Culbertson,  (of  the  Licking,)  the  great 
strawberry  grower,  gave  the  following  an- 
swers to  a  series  of  questions  which  were 
propounded  to  him : 

1.  In  a  good  bearing  season,  I  have 
brought  as  many  as  thirty  stands  to  market 
in  a  single  day.  Each  of  these  contained 
about  seven  bushels. 

2.  Five  stands  is  the  greatest  number  I 
have  brought  to  market  any  day  this  season ; 
though  I  have  planted  twice  as  much  ground 
in  strawberries. 

3.  I  have  not  bad  one-fifth  of  the  usual 
crop,  this  year. 

4.  A  great  many  of  the  berries  were  im- 
perfect, owing  to  some  cause;  perhaps  the 
frost  or  drought. 

5.  Not  more  than  one  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  Hovey's  Seedlings  was  perfectly  devel- 
oped. I  think  this  has  been  caused  by  the 
frost  and  drought. 

6.  There  was  not  one  in  thirty  of  the 
blossoms  produced  a  perfect  fnut. 

7.  There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  males  in 
the  field. 

8.  I  have  from  forty-five  to  fifty  acres 
planted  in  strawberries — nearly  twice  as 
much  as  formerly. 

Gabriel  Sleath,  a  very  careful  cultivator, 
and  shrewd  observer, — ^who  is  well  known  for 
his  usual  success  in  producing  an  abundance 
of  very  fine  strawberries, — says,  he  thinks 
his  crop  was  only  one^tixih  of  what  it  should 
have  been,  this  year. 

It  is  enough.  We  all  know  that  the  sea- 
son of  strawberries  was  much  shorter  than 
usual.  The  price  was  never  so  high  as  at 
the  opening  of  the  market :  and,  though  tbej 
were  sold  at  the  cheap  rates  for  a  day  or  two. 
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it  was  manifest  that  tbe  snpply  was  sadly 
curtailed,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  It 
is  unfortunate  tliat  no  person  has  taken  tbe 
account  of  tbe  quantity  actually  brought 
into  market  tbis  year,  as  has  sometimes  been 
done  heretofore. 


Excuse  this  prolixity  respecting  the  short- 
comings of  my  favorite  fruit,  and  allow  me 
to  subscribe  myself  an  advocate  for  the  in- 
sects and  their  doings,  preferring  to  let  them 
carry  the  pollen  rather  than  be  myself  the 

Duster. 


POMOLOGICAL    CONaRBSS. 

BA2n>0M  Thoughts  and  Obssbtations  on  Pomoloot,  and  Eind&ed  Subjects,  in  Illinois^ 
and  the  West,  by  John  A.  Kknnioott,  of  the  Grove,  Nortbfield,  Cook  Co ,  111.,  1850. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Pomological  Congress : 

enoe,  and  have  never  a  solitary  hour  for  ab« 
stracted  thought.  I  promise  you,  however, 
that  I  wUI  not  travel  far  "  out  of  the  record," 
or  in  the  least  over-step  the  bounds  of  that 
broad  field,  in  which  we  are  all  laborers ;  and 
from  which  the  farmer  draws  the  rough  food 
and  clothing  of  the  million,  while  we  but 
gratify  the  refined  taste  of  the  few,  though 
we  hope  to  aid  in  spreading  a  healthful  and 
delicious  "  desert"  for  all ;  and  if  we  can  not 
cause  the  peasant  to  "  dine  like  a  prince/' 
we  will  help  him  to  dine  as  well;  while  we 
try  to  seat  every  farmer,  (and  every  me- 
chanic with  a  rood  of  ground,)  "  under  the 
shade  of  his  own  vine  and  apple  tree,  and 
pile  his  plate,  and  fill  his  cup  more  health- 
fully, and  as  abundantly,  and  with  such 
fruits,  and  their  *'  pure  juice"  as  few  princes 
can  command. 

I  will,  therefore,  with  your  permission, 
offer,  in  the  first  place,  a  few  words  on  grape 
culture  in  Illinois,  and  the  effects  of  wine- 
growing on  our  national  habits  of  intemper- 
ance. 

And  if  we  can,  in  reality,  unite  pleasure 
with  profit,  and  measurably  gratify  appetite, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  work  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  general  health,  and  bring 
certain  aid  to  the  cause  of  National  Temper- 
ance Reform,  by  substituting  wine  for  whisky 
as  a  beverage,  we  shall  accomplish  a  great 
thing;  though  I  freely  admit,  that  it  were 
still  better  could  we  abolish  both,  instead  of 
substituting  the  lesser  for  the  greater  evil. 

"  Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  show'ring  grapet, 
In  bacchanal  profaBion»  reel  to  eartb» 
Parple  and  gushing." 

Choice  fruits/ and  pure  wines,  are  food  and 


Qentlsmbn: — As  little  better  than  a  self- 1 
constituted  "  committee  of  one,"  I  have  nei- 
ther the  leisure,  subjects  before  me,  nor  criti- 
cal knowledge  of  fruits  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  {ffoduce  a  creditable,  or  even  another 
popular  report,  on  the  Pomology  of  Illinois. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  are  subjects  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  particular  branch 
of  rural  art  and  rural  science,  upon  which  I 
have  long  and  deeply  pondered,  and  that  I 
deem  worthy  of  our  consideration,  and  which 
may  not  prove  entirely  uninteresting,  or  alto- 
gether inappropriate  in  this  connection. 

I  am  bound  by  promise,  and  by  gratitude 
for  the  favor  shown  a  previous  paper,  to  at- 
tempt something  toward  filling  the  pages  of 
the  first  volume  of  our  *'  transactions."  Yet, 
were  it  not  for  the  example,  the  self-educated 
son  of  a  poor  farmer  might  be  pardoned  for 
refusing  to  obtrude  his  chance  thoughts  upon 
men  of  talent  and  education.  But  I  am 
proud  of  my  class,  and  deem  it  the  duty  of 
every  son  of  the  plow,  and  the  budding- 
knife,  who  can  write,  to  do  his  best  to  arouse 
and  enlighten  his  brethren,  whose  destiny 
and  whose  blessing  is,  that  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  they  shall  eat  bread,  and  to  whom 
the  earth  shall  yield  her  fruits,  as  the  re- 
wards of  toil :  and  health,  and  strength,  and 
length  of  days, — home  comforts  and  plea- 
sures, and  cheap  luxuries, — shall  come  with 
industry  and  economy;  but  which  will  come 
sooner,  and  last  longer,  if  a  little  specific 
knowledge  be  added  thereto. 

I  would  fain  aid  better  men  in  spreading 
this  knowledge,  broad- cast,  over  the  land. 
But,  in  truth,  though  willing  enough,  I  have 
taken  few  notes,  have  few  works  for  refer- 
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medicines,  and  permitted  luxuries,  that  few 
will  be  apt  to  question  or  decline. 

I  have  lately  made  a  rapid,  tbough  exten- 
sive, reconnoissance  of  the  valley  of  the  Up- 
per Illinois,  its  sources  and  tributaries,  and  I 
was  really  astonished  at  the  great  and  evi- 
dent capabilities  of  this  extensive  region  for 
the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and 
the  probable  success  in  wine-growing,  which 
will  follow  the  general  introduction  of  the 
Tine. 

Take  Kaskaskia,  and  the  line  of  our  canal 
from  about  Jolit,  and  you  will  find  many 
**  bluffs,"  or  steep  river  banks,  where  the 
lime  rock  underlies  the  whole  country,  and 
shows  itself  along  the  streams.  The  soil  is 
here  deep,  fertile,  dry  and  friable ;  the  seamy 
rock  immediately  below  the  surface  acts  as  a 
most  perfect  drain,  and  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  aspects,  afforded  by  the  right 
bank,  are  the  most  glorious  exposures  for  the 
yine  I  ever  saw. 

And  then,  our  climate  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  propitious  when  you  get  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  **  our  cold  lake  winds"  of  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  grape  can  neither 
abide  "  wet  feet"  nor  too  much  rain ;  and, 
fortunately,  our  summers  are  generally  dry, 
and  our  autumns  almost  always  so,  and  quite 
hot  and  protracted  withal.  In  fact,  the 
autumn  is  ever  our  most  delightful  season,  at 
the  north,  and  our  enjoyment  of  it  is  little 
marred  by  sickness,  or  a  great  pressure  of 
farm  work ;  we  shall,  therefore,  have  plenty 
of  time,  and  a  good  season  for  our  vintage, 
and  if  we  make  a  good  wine,  we  shall  find  a 
good  home  market,  and  fair  prices,  for  all  the 
State  can  produce. 

But  for  a  few  facts.  At  Lockport,  I  hare 
seen  the  grape  doing  well  with  a  bad  expo- 
sure. At  Ottawa,  I  siw  it  doing  admirably 
on  a  southern  slope :  Mr.  H.  L.  Brush,  of 
Ottawa,  has  quite  a  vineyard  (two  acres)  of 
Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes,  mostly  three 
years  old.  In  July,  his  vines  were  literally 
loaded  with  rich  clusters  of  the  most  perfect 
fruits.  His  vines  are  simply  trained  to  low 
stakes,  and  moderately  cultivated,  with  no 
"  summer  pruning,"  so  far  as  I  observed. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  Mr.  Brush  is  also 
paying  great  attention  to  the  strawberry  and 
the  sweet  potato ;  the  alluvion  at  the  base  of 
these  bluffs  being  admirable  for  both  crops. 
In  this  latter  business,  Mr.  Brush  has  one 
worthy  competitor  near  by,  Mr.  Jacob  Smith, 


of  Lockport,  who  has,  for  some  time,  supplied 
Chicago  with  good  sweet  potatoes,  and  divide^ 
the  strawberry  market  with  one  Dr.  £gan. 

South  of  Ottowa,  though  the  vine  appear' 
to  grow  a  little  better,  and,  if  any  thing,  to 
bear  more  profusely,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  grapes  are  more  subject  to  the  great 
enemy,  mildew,  and  suffer  from  the  endemic 
pest,  the  rose- bug. 

Were  it  not  for  the  rot  and  the  rose*bug, 
wine  growing  in  central  and  southern  Illinois 
would  not  be  in  the  least  problematicaL 
The  bug  may  be  shaken  from  the  vines,  and 
destroyed ;  and  proper  cultivation,  and  culti- 
vation at  the  proper  time,  may  prevent  the 
rot,  which  I  think  is  very  much  like  gout, 
dyspepsia,  etc. ;  a  disease  of  repletion,  and 
improper  (medical?)  horticultural  interfer- 
ence. 

For  example :  I  saw,  in  and  about  Spring- 
field, and  in  other  places,  much  rot,  where 
the  vine  had  receivea  high  culture,  and  more 
where  the  leaves  had  been  stripped  off  to  let 
in  the  sun  to  the  unripe  fruit,  while  those  in 
the  poorest  soils,  and  most  neglected,  ap- 
peared most  free  from  disease,  and  quite  suf- 
nciently  productive. 

That  the  extensive  cultivation  of  our  native 
grapes,  for  making  wine,  will  mark  an  era  in 
our  health  and  habits,  I  can  not  doubt.  That 
we  are  not  a  healthy  people  at  the  present 
time,  all  must  admit ;  and  that  intemperance 
is  almost  a  national  vice,  and  certainly  m 
national  evil,  no  one  will  deny. 

Heliable  statistics,  and  incidental  history, 
show,  that  there  is  less  intemperance,  and 
less  employment  for  physicians,  in  wine 
growing  countries,  than  in  those  where  dis- 
tilled spirits  are  freely  used. 

♦  4E  *  3|C  4c  • 

I  hold  thtii  physiology  should  be  taught  in 
our  common  schools,  as  well  as  sufficient 
chemistry  to  show  our  children  the  constitu- 
ents and  nature  of  animals  and  plants,  as  well 
as  the  food  that  nourishes  them.  Mankind 
will  then  see  that  alcohol  contains  no  neces- 
sary nutriment,  and  that  its  action  on  the 
human  system  is  always  pernicious,  and  often 
fatal. 

If  pure,  native  wines  were  made  as  plenti- 
ful and  cheap  as  in  the  wine  districts  of 
France,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  use  of 
rum  and  whisky  would  soon  become  unfash- 
ionable ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  conse- 
quent use  of  wine  as  a  substitute,  would  im- 
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mediately,  in  many  instances,  add  twenty  per 
cent,  to  the  average  longevity  of  our  laboring 
population;  and  a  larger  figure,  in  those 
lamentable  cases  where  men  who  know  better, 
— ^the  educated  and  the  talented, — fall  before 
the  temptation. 

I  venture  this  .statement  after  much 
thought,  and  painful  investigation.  Most 
of  my  conclusions  are  drawn  from  personal 
observations  and  experience,  and  my  views 
are  warranted  by  history  and  science.  It  is 
well  known,  that  jmre  wines  do  not  intoxi- 
eate,  unless  taken  in  enormous  quantities, 
compared  with  spirits,  and,  even  then,  their 
effects  are  much  less  pernicious  than  would 
be  half  the  corresponding  proportion  of 
brandy. 

Claret,  for  example,  contains  about  seven 
per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  so  that,  in  a  pint  of  it, 
there  is  really  but  little  more  than  the  fourth 
of  a  gill  of  spirit,  and  that  so  modified  bv  its 
chemical  combinations  with  the  juices  of  the 
grape,  that  it  has  not  the  "  heady"  or  intoxi- 
cating properties  of  alcohol,  but  merely  ex- 
hilarates, and  temporarily  braces  and  invigo- 
rates the  whole  system. 

Bat  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  much 
doubt  if  this,  or  any  other  stimulant,  ever 
adds  aught  to  the  sum  total  of  either  physical 
or  mental  energy,  or  usefulness,  though  it  may 
add  much  to  both,  under  certain  circum-* 
stances  of  depression,  for  a  short  given  pe- 
riod; and  the  moderate  use  of  pure  wines, 
similar  to  claret,  may  not  be  attended  with 
any  serious  consequences. 

I  do  not  claim  that  wine  is  necessary,  or 
even  very  often  useful,  except  as  a  substitute 
for  more  pernicious  beverages,  and  question- 
able medicines  in  general  use.  As  a  general 
role,  we  should,  most  undoubtedly,  be 
healthier,  happier,  longer-lived,  and  more 
intellectual,  were  we  to  abandon  the  habitual 
use  of  all  stimulants  and  narcotics :  tea,  cof- 
fee, wine,  beer,  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  opium ; 
and  even  spices,  perhaps. 

So  it  were  better  for  all  to  be  temperate  in 
eating;  comfortable,  instead  of  fashionable, 
in  dress ;  constant  in  exercise  and  cleanliness 
of  person ;  natural  in  habits,  and  cheerful  in 
dispositiout  as  well  as  virtuous,  charitable, 
learned,  and  wise.  But,  aa  practical  men,  we 
must  take  the  world  as  it  is :  take  a  common 
sense  view  of  things ;  and,  in  our  efforts  for 
improvement  and  reform,  attempt  that,  only, 
which  is  clearly  practicablci  and  not  waste 


our  labor,  and  expend  our  feelings  of  be- 
nevolence, abstractions  and  theories,  however 
beautiful  or  possible,  whose  ends  we  can  not 
reasonably  hope  to  attain  in  practice.  And 
this  great  illusion  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is,  I  much  fear,  beyond  the  powers  of  our 
"  ex  parte"  reasoning  and  benevolent  persua- 
sion. 

I  therefore  recommend  arguments  as  palpa- 
ble as  the  evil  we  combat ;  and  as  bitter  pills 
are  coated  with  sugar,  I  advise  delicious  and 
acceptable  persuasion,  instead  of  sweeping 
denunciation,  which  seldom  makes  true  con- 
verts to  a  good  cause. 

I  advocate  temperance  and  the  vine,  and 
do  not  condemn  tea  and  coffee,  or  even  tobac- 
co in  all  cases :  but  tolerate  these  lesser  evils, 
which  we  can  not  prohibit,  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  good,  which  we  are  sure  to  attain  by 
permitting  these,  and  a  return  to  a  primitive 
beverage — "the  pure  juice  of  the  grape:" 
though  I  acknowledge  that  the  good  would  be 
perfect,  could  we  return  to  pure  water, 
instead. 

THE  CLIMATE  OF  ILLINOIS,   ETC. 

That  our  climate  is,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  one  of  the  most  variable  and  uncer- 
tain of  any  in  the  world,  we  have  had  abun- 
dant evidence,  the  past  and  present  season. 
There  is  but  one  good  feature  upon  which  we 
can  count  with  any  kind  of  certainty  in  sum- 
mer, and  another  in  autumn.  There  is  almost 
always  a  breeze  in  the  prairies,  in  summer, 
and  frost  is  long  delayed,  and  our  '^  Indian 
Summer"  lingers  with  us  in  the  fall,  as  if  to 
compensate  for  the  roughness  of  spring  and 
the  extremes  of  winter. 

The  winter  of  1849-50  was  as  cold  as  any 
within  my  knowledge.  In  the  city  of  Chicago, 
a  self-registering  instrument  (not  in  a  current 
of  air)  marked  17^  below  zero,  at  Christmas* 
From  a  little  north  and  west  of  this  point,  I 
have  3^  lower,  and  also  98^  above  in  the 
shade.  And,  in  1848-9,  I  have  rather  ques- 
tionable authority  for  the  extremes  of  30^ 
below  zero,  and  102^  above,  in  the  shade. 

Our  coldest  weather  in  this  country,  was 
from  about  a  week  before,  to  nearly  a  week 
after,  the  1st  of  January.  Some  give  Christ- 
mas as  the  coldest  day ;  others  different  days 
up  to  the  4th  of  January.  The  air  has  its> 
currents  and  its  eddies,  its  "ebbs  and  its- 
floods,"  like  the  ocean,  and  the  slightest 
causes,  and  a  small  distance,  may  make  & 
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great  difference  in  the  markings  of  the  ther- 
mometer. 

What  the  termination  of  the  autumn  of 
1850  is  to  he,  no  man  can  teU ;  bat  the 
commencement  of  it  has  been  disagreeable 
and  disastrous  in  the  extreme — the  very 
counterpart  of  oar  spring  and  early  summer, 
which  were  the  dry  est  ever  known. 

About  the  28th  of  August  (though  we  had 
an  introductory  tornado  and  hail  storm  be- 
fore,) there  commenced  a  series  of  storms 
which  have  wasted  this  whole  region,  and 
filled  the  low  lands  and  prairie  **  saggs  "  and 
** sloughs/'  more  overflowiog  than  our  heav- 
iest winter  and  spring  freshets. 

Potatoes  that  nad  apparently  escaped  the 
nsnal  disease,  are  now,  Sept.  20th,  nearly  all 
rotten,  or  rotting  in  the  ground ;  and  the  rot 
is,  I  should  say,  due  to  the  rains,  acting,  of 
coarse,  on  the  debilitated  and  predisposed 
constitution  of  the  tuber. 

Unstacked  and  temporarily  secured  oats 
and  wheat  have  been  spoiled  or  wasted,  and 
much  of  the  mown,  and  more  of  the  unmown 
prairie  grasses — upon  which  we  mainly  de- 
pend for  wintering  stock — are,  or  have  been, 
under  water  and  worthless — a  melancholy 
illustration  of  the  old  saying,  that  "  one  ex- 
treme follows  another." 

H.  L.  Bush,  of  Ottawa,  writes  on  the  4th 
of  January,  the  mercury  fell  to  11°  below 
zero,  and  he  gives  that  as  his  lowest  mark. 
If  so,  the  cold  current  must  have  passed 
around  his  place ;  as  from  a  point  but  little 
north,  I  have  much  lower  figures.  I  saw 
only  an  occasional  specimen  of  fruit  on  peach 
trees,  even  15  miles  south  of  Ottowa,  and  if 
I  remember,  none  there.  I  therefore  con- 
clude that  Mr.  B.  did  not  observe  the  coldest 
morning,  which  was  before  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary, because  I  consider  the  death  of  the 
peach  bud,  on  well  matured  wood,  not  pre- 
maturely started,  a  certain  emdence  that  the 
cold  has  been  equal  to  about  15°  below  zero. 

The  last  was  one  of  the  dryest  and  most 
delicious  of  our  usually  delightful  autumns. 
The  wood  of  trees  and  shrubs  was  most  tho- 
roughly ripened,  and  was  not  excited  to  an 
untimely  action  at  any  time.  The  proof  of 
-this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  not  a  twig  of 
wood  was  killed  on  peach  or  nectarine,  though 
the  flower  buds  on  these  were  all  dead  here, 
and  even  the  plum  and  cherry  developed  but 
few  flowers,  except  on  some  of  the  hardiest 
jieedlings. 


There  were  buds  enough  formed;  on  the 
branch  of  a  peach,  accidentally  buried  in 
December,  and  disinterred  in  April,  there 
was  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  some  fruit.  The 
same  thing  was  observed  last  year  on  branches 
buried  in  snow,  and  also  in  some  trees  screen-^ 
ed  horn  the  morning  sun  and  from  cold  winds ; 
there  were  a  very  few  specimens  of  fruit  on 
exposed  branches. 

Our  coldest  winds  are  from  the  west.  In 
this  direction  there  is  no  open  water  in  win* 
ter — ^no  elevation  of  note,  or  timber  of  suffi« 
cient  density  or  extent  to  interrupt  or  modify 
the  stream  of  cold  air  that  rushes  down  from 
the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  traverses  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  bleak  and  naked  prairie,  which 
radiates  or  exchanges  no  heat  with  the  cur- 
rent, ever  growing  denser  and  gathering  more 
force,  until  it  comes  upon  us  in  this  angle  or 
bay  of  the  grand  prairie,  ''butt  end  foremost,'^ 
and  as  cold  as  though  it  had  blown  out  of 
Siberia,  or  over  icebergs,  instead  of  the  back 
bone  or  the  semi-deserts  of  temperate  North 
America. 

Altitudes  and  aspects  are  not  sufficiently 
considered  in  this  cold  excitable  climate.  The 
greater  specific  gravity  of  cold  air  tends  to 
keep  it  in  the  valleys,  on  still  nights,  during 
all  seasons,  though  a  current  of  air  may  draw 
through  a  valley  and  prevent  frost  in  summer 
or  spring,  when  its  icy  fingers  are  busy  on 
the  nights;  and  radiation  may  act  locally, 
and  save  a  low  spot  that  ought  not  to  escape 
according  to  the  above  rule. 

So,  also,  slight  irregularities  in  the  general 
surface  of  the  country,  and  especially  the 
occasional  groves  of  timber,  crowning  the 
highest  elevations,  do,  unquestionably,  some- 
times turn  the  cold  stream  aside,  and  thus 
make  a  difference  of  several  degrees  in  the 
same  vicinity. 

But,  after  all,  the  general  rule  holds  good, 
and  you  will  find  killing  frost  ten  times  in 
the  lowest,  to  once  in  the  highest  situations. 
Peaches  much  oftener  fail  in  the  low  lands 
than  on  the  high  swells  in  this  region. 

And  here,  again,  aspect  does  as  much  as  a 
preventive  to  loss  from  cold.  The/r03l  does 
not  cause  death  in  all  cases,  though  it  does 
in  many,  and  predisposes  to  death  in  the 
others,  when  the  thawing^  if  rapid,  is  alone 
to  blame.  Bapid  transitions,  rather  than 
extremes,  produce  the  mischief.  A  northern 
or  western  exposure  will  preserve  the  tree 
and  its  incipient  fruit,  when  a  southern  or 
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eastern  one  would  often  be  met  bj  a  bright 
sun,  a  8ttdden  thaw,  and  a  certain  injury  or 
death. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  a  west- 
ern aspect  for  peaches  is  a  dangerous  one  in 
winter,  on  account  of  our  cold  winds  always 
coming  from  that  quarter  during  the  season ; 
and,  indeed,  our  peach  trees  are  "winter 
killed  "  four  times,  while  they  are  spring 
killed  once.  But  further  south,  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  And  my  experience  leads  me  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  above  supposition,  for 
my  trees,  when  winter  killed,  have  suffered 
most  when  facing  the  south,  and  least  when 
fully  exposed  to  the  north-west,  as  my  peach 
orchard  now  Is,  though  at  one  time  I  had 
many  trees  on  a  southern  slope,  of  which  not 
one  survives. 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  FRUIT. 

In  many  parts  of  this  State,  the  question 
of  insects  is  one  on  which  depends  the  culti- 
vation or  abandonment  of  some  varieties  of 
firuit. 

I  regret  to  say  I  am  not  a  scientific  ento- 
mologist ;  and  yel  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
immense  amount  of  injury  caused  by  the 
untold  millions  of  these  depredators.  The 
farmer  suffers  as  much  as  the  pomologist; 
and  both  are  too  oflen  alike  ignorant  of  the 
appearance,  habits,  and  history  of  their  husy 
enemies. 

I  have  been  asked  more  than  once  if  I 
could  account  for  the  premature  fall  of  a 
glorious  promise  of  plums.  One  man  who 
had  a  fine  plum  yard,  told  me  that  he  should 
eut  down  nis  trees,  though  they  were  of 
choice  varieties,  and  generally  set  full.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  choice  plums 
would  not  grow  in  Illinois.  I  showed  him 
the  grub  of  the  curculio,  and  he,  for  the  first 
time,  learned)  that  an  insect  had  destroyed 
hb  crop.  I  much  doubt  our  ever  getting  rid 
of  the  curculio  altogether ;  but  we  may  find 
a  partial,  if  not  a  certain  remedy,  which 
may  be  more  readily  applied  than  those  now 
known. 

I  have  conversed  with  many  plum  growers 
during  the  past  season ;  all  unite  in  saying 
that  jarring  the  trees  regularly  every  morn- 
ing, and  oatohinff  the  beetles  on  sheets,  for  a 
few  weeks,  immediately  before  they  commence 
depositing  their  eggs,  will  save  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  crop,  on  trees  thus  treated.  But 
few  have  patience  and  perseveranoe  for  this 


remedy ;  and.  I  fear  the  lime  treatment  may 
be  open  to  the  same  objection ;  for,  as  near 
as  I  can  learn,  it  must  be  applied  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  germ  actually 
covered  with  the  material ;  for  the  roughness 
of  the  surface  seems  to  have  something  to  do 
with  this  preventive. 

All  insects,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
have  their  antipathies;  and  most  of  those 
we  deprecate  dislike  strong  odours,  bitter 
tastes,  and  alkaline  bodies.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  hog  disturbed  the  curculio 
by  his  disagreeable  odor ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  instinct  of  the  insect  leads 
it  to  fear  danger  from  his  appetite ;  or  that 
the  rooting  propensity  of  the  animal  may 
disturb  its  progeny  in  their  earthy  burrow. 
We  must  take  more  pains  to  study  the  nature 
of  this  insect,  before  we  abandon  the  culture 
of  the  plum. 

The  Rose  Bug. — In  my  vicinity  this  loath- 
some insect  is  confined  as  yet  to  the  flower 
garden.  Further  south,  they  attack  every 
green  thing,  and  destroy  much  fruit,  espe- 
cially grapes.  When  I  was  there,  they  had 
disappeared,  though  I  saw  a  few  on  shrubs 
in  tne  woods,  that  a  farmer  said  was  the  same 
bug  that  had  eaten  his  fruit.  This  insect 
was  not  our  rose  bug.  It  was  preying  upon 
the  foliage,  and  appeared  to  be  much  more 
voracious  and  more  timid  than  the  rose  bug 
of  our  gardens,  though  in  general  appearance 
not  unlike. 

I  was  told  that  bushels  had  been  gathered 
from  fruit  trees  and  vines,  by  shaking  them 
upon  sheets ;  still  their  numbers  are  so  great 
and  their  food  so  general,  that  few  persons 
had  attempted  to  fight  them  systematically. 

The  Measuring:  Worm,  —  Through  the 
month  of  June,  1850,  these  worms  were  very 
destructive,  especially  to  recently  planted 
fruit  trees,  that,  from  the  early  drought,  had 
failed  to  vegetate  at  once.  I  have  shaken 
twenty  of  them  from  a  small  nursery  tree, 
from  which  they  had  eaten  every  leaf.  I 
never  knew  them  troublesome  before. 

The  Caterpillar, — There  is  a  small  native 
caterpillar,  that  is  always  found  in  groves  in 
summer,  where  he  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
nearly  every  species  of  tree  and  shrub.  I 
have  never  noticed  him  in  the  orchard  unti} 
this  season.  In  the  central  and'  wefftern 
parts  of  the  State,  I  found  him  in  possession 
of  nearly  half  the  apple  trees.  At  first  he 
merely  eats  the  cuticle  from  the  leaf,  which 
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gives  to  the  branch  on  which  he  fastens  a 
very  skeleton-like  appearance;  but,  as  he 
increases  in  size,  he  makes  sure  work,  and 
Bcarce  leaves  more  than  the  foot- stalk;  and, 
when  fully  grown  and  concentrated  on  the 
branch  or  body  of  a  small  tree,  he  even  eats 
the  bark.  This  worm  spins  a  light,  but  very 
tough  web,  and  often  ties  several  branches, 
and  sometimes  the  entire  top  of  a  small  tree 
together.  They  do  not  go  out  of  their  web 
for  food,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  strip  them  off, 
shroud  and  all,  with  the  hand,  or  by  twisting 
a  stout  stick  into  the  nest,  when  out  of  reach 
of  your  hand,  you  may  bring  down  the  whole 
colony;  for  they  do  not  try  to  escape,  and 
their  strong  viscid  covering  envelopes  the 
worms  and  brings  them  away  without  diffi- 
culty. 

These  caterpillars  are  very  disgusting  ob- 
jects, and  are  apt  to  ruin  a  tree  if  not 
removed.  I  have  lately  discovered  several 
small  trees  in  my  nursery  that  had  been 
overlooked,  and  the  caterpillar  has  not  left  a 
leaf  or  a  green  shoot  on  them.  In  central 
Illinois  I  saw  them  on  the  first  of  July,  and 
I  found  them  here  on  my  return,  about  the 
last  of  that  month ;  and  now,  September 
20th,  there  are  still  a  few  to  be  seen  in  the 
center  of  the  nests.  It  is  our  own  fault  if 
they  injure  us ;  for  it  is  no  trick  at  all  to 
destroy  fifty  colonies  in  an  hour  or  two ;  and 
yet  I  think  I  have  seen  five  hundred  of  their 
nests  in  an  orchard  of  fifty  trees — giving  it 
the  most  ghostly  and  disgusting  appearance 
imaginable. 

There  is  another  gregarious  caterpillar, 
much  larger  than  the  one  above  described, 
and  more  voracious,  which  I  once  mistook 
for  the  "canker  worm,"  (which  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  seen.)  This  worm 
has  no  web,  and  the  head  moves  from  branch 
to  branch,  taking  every  leaf  before  him.  I 
have  found  them  from  near  June  to  October. 
They  seem  to  like  the  apple  best;  but  last 
autumn  I  saw  this  worm  in  Mr.  Hovey's 
nursery,  near  Boston,  on  the  cherry.  You 
will  always  find  them  in  a  heap,  and  can 
either  remove  the  limb  with  them  on  it,  or 
jar  them  off  into  fire  or  water,  in  some  vessel 
held  by  &n  assistant.  For  large  trees  you 
may  want  a  ladder;  but  I  have  generally 
found  these,  and  nearly  every  insect  feeding 
on  foliage,  rather  partial  to  small  trees. 


FIRE  BLIGIIT,  PEAB  TREE  BLIGHT,  ETC. 

A  disease  known  under  the  above  and 
other  names,  has  shown  itself  in  my  orchard 
this  summer.  It  commenced  here  about  the 
middle  of  June  in  bearing  quince  trees.  The 
trees  affected  had  been  highly  manured  last 
fall,  were  loaded  with  flowers  this  season,  and 
gave  every  appearance  of  an  enormous  crop, 
until  the  appearance  of  this  disease. 

At  first  I  noticed  that  the  sets  were  with- 
ering, and  in  a  few  days  I  found  the  extremi- 
ties of  nearly  all  the  shoots  blighted.  The 
dead  twigs  were  all  removed  with  the  knife* 
and  I  did  not  see  them  again  until  the  last  of 
July,  when  I  found  the  disease  had  broken 
out  below  the  amputation,  and  in  some  cases 
extended  to  the  base  of  the  branch. 

About  the  first  of  August,  I  found  that  a 
few  very  thrifty  young  apple  trees,  some  rods 
from  the  quinces,  were  diseased,  though  ia 
general  but  a  few  shoots  of  the  wood  were 
involved.  I  amputated  as  before,  and  appa- 
rently with  better  success  than  in  the  quince ; 
still,  the  disease  was  not  removed,  as  the 
blight  again  appeared,  generally  on  new 
shoots  of  the  main  branches  first  affected. 

Only  two  pear  trees  have  suffered,  the  one 
(Harvard)  slightly  in  extreme  leading  shoots, 
the  other  (unknown)  in  one  large  main 
branch,  which  is  dead  to  the  body  of  the 
tree,  where  there  is  also  some  disease  on  the 
side  from  which  the  limb  grew.* 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with 
this  affection  in  my  orchard,  which  is  a  little 
suspicious  at  the  first  thought — the  blight  tir 
confined  to  one  corner  of  wy  grounds.  But 
before  we  conclude  that  this  is  evidence  of 
the  transmission  of  the  disease  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  we  must  remember  that  tbie 
corner  of  my  orchard  has  been  highly  culti- 
vated, and  I  think  much  too  liberally  ma- 
nured, while  the  balance  has  had  no  manure, 
and  little  cultivation  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

And  then,  again,  in  the  middle  of  the 
State,  where  I  found  this  disease  shockingly 
conspicuous,  I  noticed  that  its  attacks  were 
not  circumscribed,  healthy  and  diseased  trees 
standing  side  by  side,  through  most  orchards, 
and  in  every  instance  the  thriftiest  trees 
seemed  to  be  the  most  blighted. 

I  saw  much  more  of  this  blight  on  the 
east,  than  on  the  west  side  of  the   Illinois 

*  Query.— Ib  thu  the  same  blight  t 
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river,  and  I  find  it  mnoh  more  prevalent 
south  than  north,  and  I  was  told  that  the 
disease  had  heen  noticed  in  the  apple  last 
year,  and  something  like  it  in  the  pear,  in 
previous  seasons,  though  never  so  destructive 
as  at  present. 

I  found  the  popular  opinion  of  the  cause 
of  this  affection,  to  be  the  same  as  that  held 
by  some  good  Pomologists,  insects.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  notion,  I  have  looked  for 
insects,  and  you  may  have  heard,  perhaps, 
that  doctors  are  famous  for  finding  what  they 
look  for  in  post  mortem  examinations.  With 
the  aid  of  a  tolerable  magnifier,  as  well  as 
my  desire  to  find  them,  I  discovered  a  few 
grubs  in  diseased  twigs,  and  some  lively  little 
insects  on  the  dead  leaves  and  wood,  and 
other  appearances  not  natural,  and  yet  I 
have  been  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  are  effects  of  decomposUion,  rather 
than  causes  of  disease. 

The  grubs  found  (which  had  certainly 
killed  the  twig,  by  entering  at  the  base,  and 
working  up,)  did  not  produce  blight,  the  ap- 
pearances in  the  case  being  very  different  on 
dissection,  and  something  very  like  the  other 
insects  and  appearances,  were  found  on 
shoots  dead  from  other  causes. 

I  therefore  believe  that  we  must  look  for 
the  cause  of  this  affection  in  the  high  culti- 
vation, or  faulty  food  of  the  tree,  in  the  air, 
or  in  the  earth.  I  think  that  it  is  a  true 
epidemic,  which  attacks  as  in  animals,  the 
grossest  feeders  and  enfeebled  constitutions, 
in  preference  to  the  hardy  and  temperate 
subject. 

The  disease  is  not  unlike  "  mildew  morti* 
ficatioii**  or  "dry  gangrene"  in  the  human 
subject.  If  left  to  itself,  ''  a  line  of  demar- 
kation  is  formed,  and  a  separation  of  the  liv- 
ing and  dead  parts  ensues.  It  may  be  best 
to  use  the  knife  freely;  and  yet,  from  my 
experience^  I  have  doubts  on  this  point.  I 
think  that  the  quince,  which  was  cut  the 
most  freely,  will  never  recover.  On  that  the 
disease  has  certainly  maintained  itself  with 
renewed  powers ;  perhaps  we  did  not  cut  low 
enough.  Another  season  will  be  required, 
in  order  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion with  regard  to  this  treatment.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  disease  is  a  new  one. 
It  has  appeared  before,  and  then  disappeared 
for  years.  I  think  that  I  have  seen  some- 
thing like  it  in  forest  trees  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall  see  more  of  it 


hereafter.  If  the  disease  be  more  prevalent 
now,  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  it  is  because 
it  has  more  subjects  to  act  upon. 

I  think  that  insects  and  diseases  are  not 
proportionably  more  common  now,  but  are 
more  noticed,  because  we  are  beginning  to 
value  fruit  more  highly;  and  the  choice 
varieties  receiving  higher  culture,  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  enfeebled  in  consti- 
tution, and  more  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of 
the  natural  diseases  and  enemies  of  the 
orchard  and  garden. 

And  now,  is  this  disease  the  pear  blight  of 
the  East  ?  It  is  not  like  the  disease  I  saw 
in  Albany,  New  York,  and  not  like  that 
which  has  shown  itself  in  some  of  my  small 
pear  trees,  brought  from  New  York  city,  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  these  cases  the  body  of 
the  tree  was  first  attacked,  while  in  the 
blight  I  have  been  describing,  it  is  first  de- 
veloped in  the  bark  of  the  current  year's 
wood,  or  in  the  circumference  of  the  leaves 
thereon.  It  almost  always  commences  near, 
though  not  always  at  the  terminal  shoot.  In 
a  very  few  cases,  I  have  seen  twigs  at  the 
base  of  a  leading  shoot  affected,  and  the 
bark  of  the  shoot  at  the  origin  of  the  twigs 
partially  involved,  while  the  main  shoot  it- 
self had  a  healthy  appearance  above  this 
spot  of  disease. 

In  a  few  cases,  wood  of  one,  and  even  two 
years  old,  is  dead  on  the  quince  trees ;  and  I 
have  seen  a  few  inches  of  one  year  old 
dead  in  the  apple  and  pear ;  but  in  general, 
only  the  current  year's  growth  is  involved  in 
the  mortification. 

What  shall  we  do  for  this  serious  affec- 
tion? I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  Let  us  not  do 
too  much.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we 
have  manured  our  orchards  too  highly,  and 
cultivated  them  too  irregularly — sometimes 
through  the  whole  summer,  sometimes  not  at 
all.  It  were  best,  perhaps,  that  young  trees 
should  receive  some  culture,  and  that  be- 
tween the  middle  of  October  and  middle  of 
June  annually. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the 

Sast  has  been  a  most  singular  season  ;  very 
ry  until  July,  and  very  wet  since,  and  fruit 
trees  are  even  now  (Sept.  20)  making  wood 
rapidly.  The  great  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
ease may  be  attributed  to  this  cirdimstance. 
I  have  some  facts  that  seem  to  favor  this 
idea.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Illinois,  and 
near^e  Mississippi,  where  I  saw  but  little 
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blight,  there  had  been  more  rain  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season. 

Let  us  watch,  and  work.  Try  the  knife 
on  some,  and  potash,  sulphate  of  iron,  etc., 
on  the  bark  or  at  the  roots  of  others.  Do 
not  despair,  there  must  be  a  remedy,  or  at 
least  a  proven titive.    Let  us  look  for  it. 

FRUIT  AND   FRUIT   CULTURE  IN  ILLINOIS. 

That  there  were  some  excellent  apples  and 
pears  grown  in  the  southern  portion  of  this 
State,  long  before  the  settlement  of  the 
northern  portion,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 
In  my  report  to  "The  N.  A.  Pomological 
Convention,"  I  stated  that  I  had  no  "  certain 
evidence  that  there  was  a  fruit  tree,  of  a  cul- 
tivated variety,  forty  years  old,  in  Illinois" — 
nor  thirty,  as  I  have  been  quoted,  and,  of 
course,  I  m^eant  by  "a  cultivated  variety," 
one  in  general  caltivation.  I  have  yet  "  no 
certain  evidence,"  that  I  was  far  out  of  the 
way  in  this  statement,  mauger  the  strictures 
of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  in  the  Weatern 
Watchman,  to  which  severe  handling  my 
loose  manner  of  expression  bad,  perhaps, 
made  me  justly  obnoxious.  But  omitting 
the  Rev.  gentleman's  not  over  flattering  per- 
sonal remarks,  I  quote  with  pleasure  the 
information  he  affords  on  **  The  Era  of  Illi- 
nois Fruit."     He  says : 

''  More  than  thirty  years  since,  we  feasted 
on  luscious  pears  gathered  from  trees  in  Kas- 
kaskia,  which  had  then  been  planted  about  a 
half  a  century.  And  shomd  he  visit  the 
old  sottlemeots  in  St.  Clair,  Monroe  and 
Randolph  counties,  we  can  show  him  the 
sites  of  apple  orchards  planted  by  the  first 
American  settlers,  after  the  conquest  of 
Illinois,  by  G.  R.  Clark,  the  trees  of  which 
attained  their  full  growth,  performed  good 
service  as  fruit  bearers,  and  cued  of  old  age. 
In  1820  we  were  presented  with  an  apple 
gathered  within  two  miles  of  our  present 
residence,  and  which  measured  thirteen  inches 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  first  gene* 
ration  of  orchards  in  southern  Illinois  having 
served  their  period,  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
the  earth." 

Notwithstanding  his  personal  remarks,  I 
feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Peck,  for  he  is  the  only 
person  who  has  afforded  me  the  least  reliable 
information  from  "  Lower  Egypt " — that  land 
of  unsurpassed  fertility — intended  by  nature 
for  THE  OARBSN  OF  THB  wxsT ;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  which  has  fallen,  I  fear,  into  the 


hands  of  those  illy  calculated  to  develop  if 
wonderful  resources.  Now,  do  not  misun* 
derstand  me,  I  pray  you.  The  people  of  this 
region  are  men  after  my  own  heart.  I  love 
them  and  their  ways — for  I  was  once  of  them, 
and  my  practice,  as  a  farmer,  is  too  muck 
like  their's  now ;  and,  certainly,  my  feelings 
and  my  acts  are  often  in  unison  with  the 
natural  manners  and  customs — careless  hope- 
fulness and  '*good  intentions"  of  the  genuine 
frontiersman,  the  legitimate  son  of  the  soath 
west. 

Thus  much  may  be  allowed  me,  in  answer 
to  my  questioned  pomological  accuracy,  and 
the  charge  of  partiality  to  the  north ;  and, 
permit  me  to  add,  that  it  is  my  full  belief 
that  were  a  few  of  our  western  editors,  like 
Mr.  Peck,  to  unite  in  urging  the  subject  of 
primary  schools,  and  subscriptions  to  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  papers,  these  far- 
mers of  the  south  would  soon  excel  us  of  the 
north,  in  fruit  culture  and  general  farm  pro- 
ducts, as  much  as  they  now  do  in  raising  com 
and  making  pork;  for  that  they  have  the 
best  soil  and  climate  there  can  not  be  a  ques- 
tion. 

And  I  think  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Peck,  and 
my  own  recent  inquiries,  bear  out  another 
statement  of  mine,  in  the  above  named  re- 
port, to  wit :  that  western  seedlings  are  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  east.  For  I  still 
presume,  from  what  information  I  have  been 
enabled  to  gather,  that  the  "luscious  pears" 
and  apples  mentioned,  were  true  western 
fruits. 

I  saw  some  large  pear  trees,  the  present 
season,  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  the  fruit  of 
which,  the  proprietor.  Doctor  Dodd,  informed 
me  was  truly  excellent.  The  Doctor  pur- 
chased these  trees  twenty- five  years  ago,  and 
supposed  them  to  be  engrafted,  but  they  are 
unlike  any  known  variety,  and  show  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  their  native  origin. 

Fruit  trees,  in  central  and  southern  Dli- 
nois,  make  wood  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Trees  of  no  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years'  growth  are  of  almost  forest  sizes, 
though  growing  in  uncultivated  soil.  I  have 
seen  nursery  trees,  where 'the  cultivation  had 
been  liberal,  as  large  at  two  or  three  years, 
from  graft  or  bud,  as  ours  are  at  four  or  five. 

Their  nurserymen  sell  trees  at  half  less 
than  our  prices,  and  still  make  more  money 
therefrom  than  we  do  in  this  northern  region : 
and  from  their  rapid  growth,  their  trees  axe 
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maoh  cleaner  and  handsomer  tban  ours; 
every  man  who  sells  trees  knows  the  benefit 
of  this  specious  appearance  in  effecting  rapid 
sales. 

Of  all  the  towns  visited  bj  me  in  Illinois, 
Springfield  can  boast  the  best  show  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  also  ''  Jimson  weed  "  (Da- 
tura) in  the  streets  and  vacant  lots.  And 
by  the  way,  Illinois  streets,  and  roads,  and 
fields  are  fast  filling  up  with  these  daturas. 
The  **  Indian  mallows  '  ( Abutilon  avicenae) 
"May- weed"  (Maruta  cotula)  and  common 
mustard. 

For  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  of  these 
pests,  horticulturists  are  responsible,  and  I 
therefore  note  them  as  worthy  our  attention, 
and  think  the  sooner  we  set  about  eradicating 
the  three  former,  and  confining  the  latter 
within  proper  bounds,  the  better  for  the  far- 
mer and  pomoloffist,  for  they  are  all  found  in 
western  oroharos  and  gardens,  as  well  as 
road- sides,  and  all,  except  the  mustard,  are 
useless  weeds»  and  next  to  Canada  thistles, 
for  their  powers  of  perpetuation  and  exten- 
sion. 

I  was  indebted  to  my  old  friend,  Mr.  J. 
Frances,  editor  of  the  Illinois  Journal,  for 
much  local  information,  and  for  the  pleasure 
of  viaitinff  at  least  one  garden,  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  east ;  and  many  fruit  yards,  rich 
in  oceans  of  morello  cherries,  and  what  is  far 
more  to  the  purpose,  in  a  promise  for  better 
fruits,  especially  grapes,  of  which  I  saw  a 
most  encouraging  abundance. 

The  whole  of  central  Illinois  is  liberally 
supplied  with  this  worthless  morello  cherry, 
and  what  is  worse,  the  fruit  is  highly  prized 
for  cooking;  and  as  it  costs  nothing,  is  occa- 
sionally a  profuse  bearer,  and  is  as  hardy  as 
a  black-jack  oak,  people  will  let  it  grow  and 
cumber  ground  in  towns  and  villages  which 
might  produce  really  delicious  fruits.  In  the 
country,  where  land  is  plenty,  I  have  no 
objection  to  these  cherries ;  they  are  useful 
to  feed  birds  if  nothing  else ;  and  birds  are 
often  our  best  and  most  delightful  assistants. 

I  saw  some  fine  plum  trees  in  the  yard  of 
Mr.  Frances,  but  the  fruit  all  punctured; 
this  is  the  case  everywhere. 

The  first  peaches  I  observed  were  in  Peru. 
From  this  point  south  they  became  more  and 
more  plentiful,  and  soon  every  tree  was  over- 
loaded. I  think  that  in  central  and  southern 
Illinois  the  peach  crop  of  this  year  must  be 
one  of  the  best.    Out  of  the  grounds  of 


nurserymen,  I  saw  but  few  ''worked  va« 
rieties,"  most  farmers  insisting  that  their 
seedlings  could  not  be  beat.  One  gentleman 
informed  me  that  he  could  sell  his  seedlings 
for  the  same  price  that  budded  varieties 
brought,  and  often  for  more,  as  they  were 
larger  than  the  best  sorts  under  name. 

This  state  of  things  is  really  the  effect  of 
ignorance,  for  not  one  western  man  in  an 
hundred  ever  tasted  a  first-rate  peach  or 
pear,  or  ever  saw  a  really  fine  cherry.  My 
experience,  and  the  evidence  of  others,  who 
know  what  first  rate  fruits  are,  convince  me 
that  these  native  seedlings  are  often  "  good," 
but  not  "  best,"  or  even  "  very  good,"  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  adopted  by  this  Congress, 
and  which  must  guide  well  informed  pomolo- 
gists,  where  fruit  culture  is  a  science. 

Still,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  well 
for  western  nurserymen  to  test  some  of  the 
best  of  these  tolerably  **  good  "  local  varie- 
ties, as  my  experience  and  observation  lead 
me  to  believe  that  they  are  sometimes  bar* 
dier  and  better  bearers  than  some  of  the 
varieties  known  in  the  books ;  and  it  is  better 
to  have  a  bountiful  supply  of  "  good  "  peach- 
es, than  only  an  occasional  specimen  of  the 
"best"  known  sorts.  But  do  not  misun- 
derstand me.  I  would  still  propagate  freely 
the  best  known  sorts,  until  their  powers  of 
endurance  and  comparative  productiveness 
are  better  known  in  this  extremely  uncertain 
and  changeable  climate.  As  it  now  stands, 
we  can  not  say  that  we  have  given  them  a 
fair  trial,  and  it  may  be  that  most  of  these 
will  prove  as  hardy  as  our  own  hardiest  seed* 
lings. 

A  degree  or  two  south  of  Chicago,  western 
varieties  of  the  apple  are  very  popular,  and 
some  nurserymen  work  more  of  these  than  of 
eastern  sorts ;  and  in  this  they  may  be  right, 
for  there  are  some  apples  that  yield  abun- 
dantly in  New  York,  which  have  hitherto 
proved  to  be  very  shy  bearers  here,  while 
some  old  sorts  have  gone  ahead  of  our  own 
seedlings  in  productiveness  as  well  as  quality. 

I  have  never  seen  a  seedling  tree  in  Illi- 
nois better  loaded  than  our  Poughkfepsie,  or 
Winter  Rusaets,  Rambour  Franc,  Sapson, 
Spice  Sweet,  Hawthormien,  Kenoick  Codlin, 
etc,  though  none  of  these  are  strictly  "  first 
rate  "  fruits. 

The  evidences  of  this  year  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  apple  is  much  more  produc- 
tive in  this  lake  region  than  in  central  E- 
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linois.  In  cherries,  grapes  and  peaches  they 
certainly  beat  us.  We  have  had  one  large 
crop  of  delicious  plums  here.  Further  south, 
this  fruit  has  generally  been  an  entire  failure, 
at  least  so  far  as  I  could  come  at  the  plum 
statistics. 

The  pear  tree  flourishes,  as  well  as  the 
apple,  south.  In  the  gardens  at  Peru,  and 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Peoria  nurserymen,  I 
saw  small  standards  of  the  Bartlett  and  other 
good  varieties,  literally  loaded  with  the 
largest  and  fairest  specimens. 

Edson  Harkness,  of  "  Fruit  Farm,*'  Peoria 
county,  has,  I  should  say,  about  twenty  large 
worked  pear  trees,  on  which  the  fruit  hung  in 
ropes  the  last  of  July ;  but  I  will  not  antici- 
pate his  description  and  show  of  these,  which 
you  will  doubtless  have  before  you.  I  must 
be  permitted  to  add,  however,  that  Mr.  H. 
has  really  the  largest  and  healthiest  looking 
orchard  of  bearing  trees,  of  their  age,  that  I 
ever  saw  in  any  country.  I  think  be  has 
about  one  hundred  apple  trees  in  bearing. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  what  Isaac  Under- 
bill, of  Peoria,  has  "  put  in  for,"  in  the  or- 
chard line.  I  passed  Mr.  UnderhilPs  orchard 
in  the  evening,  and  had  but  an  indistinct  and 
unsatisfactory  view  of  it ;  but  I  here  append 
a  letter  from  him,  describing  his  five  hundred 
acre  orchard^  etc. 

Peowa,  July  20, 1850. 

Db.  J.  A.  Kennicott: 

Respected  Friend — In  accordance  with 
your  request,  I  will  now  give  you  a  brief 
account  of  the  *'  Home  Farms,"  and  the  or- 
chard I  am  endeavoring  to  rear  on  the  same. 
The  farms  are  situated  at  the  head  of  Peoria 
Lake,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Peoria ;  soil 
a  black  loam,  intermixed  with  sand.  I  have 
about  two  thousand  acres  under  fence,  all  fit 
for  cultivation. 

Having  been  j^ersuaded  that  an  orchard, 
well  cultivated,  would  be  profitable,  I  appro- 
priated one  field  of  five  hundred  acres  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  the  spring  of  1848  I  com- 
menced planting  the  trees.  I  have  set  out,  in 
rows  about  thirty  feet  apart,  twelve  thousand 
of  the  best  varieties  of  grafted  fruit,  prin- 
cipally winter  apples;  about  ten  thousand  of 
them  are  alive  and  growing  finely.  I  lost 
about  one  thousand  trees  by  putting  too 
much  unfermented  manure  in  thp  spaces  dug 
for  the  trees ;  also,  about  one  thousand  more 
by  letting  the  roots  of  the  tre^s  get  froxen 


after  they  were  taken  from  the  nursery. 
The  trees  were  principally  raised  by  my 
brother,  David  C.  Underbill,  in  Lasalle  Co., 
Illinois;  the  grafts  for  which  were  takea 
from  the  nursery  in  Westchester  county,  N. 
Y.,  where  we  had  our  pomological  education. 
I  have  set  also  in  orchards  about  seven  thou- 
sand peach  trees,  which  are  doing  finely. 
The  principal  enemies  I  have  had  to  contend 
with  in  reariog  apple  trees,  were  rabbits  and 
caterpillars.  The  former  I  soon  disposed  of 
by  paying  twenty-five  cents  each  for  their 
scalps;  after  paying  out  about  seventy-five 
dollars  there  were  hardly  enough  left  for  seed. 

The  large  caterpillar  is  very  troublesome 
in  May  and  June,  and  the  small  caterpillar, 
or  wire- worm,  in  July  and  August.  By 
close  attention,  I  keep  the  trees  nearly  clear 
of  them.  I  do  not  sow  any  of  the  small 
grains  in  the  orchard.  The  trees  do  best 
where  the  ground  is  cultivated  in  corn .  Keep- 
ing the  ground  spaded  for  a  small  distance 
around  the  trees  appear  to  do  but  little  good. 
Gheat  benefits  have  accrued  to  the  trees  where 
they  have  been  well  mulched  with  straw  or 
coarse  manure  on  the  surface.  I  also  like 
the  plan  of  having  the  limbs  of  the  trees 
branch  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground ; 
they  are  more  safe  from  the  e£Pects  of  the 
high  winds  of  this  country,  and  it  affords 
some  protection  to  the  bodies  of  the  trees 
from  the  sun. 

My  fences  are  principally  made  of  rails, 
called  the  Virginia  worm  fence.  I  made 
about  two  miles  of  board  fence,  black  walnut 
and  oak  posts ;  in  seven  or  eight  years  the 
posts  began  to  rot  off  at  the  ground;  but 
by  staking  and  ridering  I  manage  to  keep  it 
up.  I  have  tried  the  Osage  Orange  for  hedg- 
ing, but  did  not  succeed  in  making  a  fence. 
The  seed  did  not  come  up  well. 

Yours,  truly, 

Isaac  Ukosrhill. 

A^iricnltnral  Bureau. 

HoRTiouLTUBS  hss  bceu  aptly  called  **  the 
fine  art  of  rural  life" — the  poetry  of  rural 
labor.  That  branch  of  horticulture  on  which 
we  unite  presents  more  substantial  matters 
to  the  animal  appetite,  as  well  as  a  refined 
and  luxurious  enjoyment  to  the  educated 
mind. 

Americans  are  said  to  estimate  every  thing 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Pomology  is  therefore 
the  popular  feature  of  horticulture  in  the 
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United  States.  It  creates  food,  preserves 
health,  saves  medicine  and  monej,  and  to 
the  moralist,  I  might  add,  tends  to  make 
mankind  wiser,  better,  happier,  and  more 
desirous  of  sharing  the  blessings  which  they 
have  proved,  with  the  many  who  might  enjoy, 
without  diminishing  them.  Horticulture  is 
a  humanizing  and  christian  profession — po- 
mology makes  it  a  paying  one. 

Scientific  Agriculture  is  gardening  on 
a  large  scale.  We  are  therefore  agricultur- 
ists, and  as  such  we  are  bound  to  stand  by 
our  class.     But  of  that  anon. 

Farming,  without  science,  is  like  quackery 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery — a 
little  experience  goes  a  great  way,  and 
quacks  sometimes  hit  right,  and  so  do  uned- 
ucated farmers,  and  nature  does  the  rest.  A 
good  constitution  and  a  slight  affection  may 
do  well  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  quack, 
and  a  rich  soil,  until  exhausted,  yield  fair 
crops  to  hereditary  or  traditional  tiUage. 

There  may  be  some  excuse  for  medical 
quackery,  or  good  reasons  why  more  than 
the  ignorant  tolerate  it.  The  science  of 
medicine  though  one  of  the  oldest,  is  not  per- 
Ject,  and  its  great  truths  have  heretofore  been 
locked  up  in  ths  Schools — a  sealed  book  to 
the  million — and  those  who  have  just  dipped 
into  the  surface  of  a  science  have  more  faith 
therein  than  he  who  has  searched  to  the  bot- 
tom. Man  loves  mystery,  and  delights  in  the 
marvelous;  and  in  sickness  men  have  little 
reason  and  much  credulity. 

But  there  is  no  excuse  for  quackery  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth.  The  eternal  trutbs 
of  this  science  are  as  palpable  as  the  rocks 
from  which  our  soils  are  derived,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  plants  which  they  sustain.  We 
should  not  tolerate  quackery,  and  yet  nine 
tenths  of  our  practice  is  empirical.  Our  sons 
are  born  farmers  as  much  as  "the  seventh 
son"  is  supposed  to  be  "  a  doctor." 

And  ndw  as  I  have  incidentally  mentioned 
the  science  of  medicine,  indulge  me  in  a  tri- 
bute to  my  whilom  professional  brethren,  and 
a  warning  to  the  farmer's  son,  to  seek  some 
less  arduous  and  responsible  employment,  if 
he  toill  leave  the  plow.  No  man  sees  so  much 
misery — ^feels  so  much  painful  anxiety — has 
80  little  certain  leisure,  or  natural  rest — or 
is  so  poorly  paid,  or  so  little  honored,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  actual  worth  and  professional 
usefulness  as  the  physician. 

The  study  of  medicine  is  the  study  of 


nature.  Its  students  are  therefore  good  the- 
oretical agriculturists,  and  from  the  very 
uncertainty  of  their  own  chosen  profession, 
they  turn  the  more  naturally  to  a  kindred 
one;  and  enjoy  their  success  in  gardening  or 
farming,  in  proportion  to  their  greater  know- 
ledge of  "the  principles  of  liie,"  in  all  its 
forms  and  phases,  as  it  runs  through  the 
perfect  chain  from  the  mineral  to  the  man. 
The  man  who  must  labor  with  his  own  bands 
for  the  support  of  his  household,  has  little 
leisure,  and  often  less  inclination  to  study, — 
for  as  you  all  know,  constant  bodily  toil  is 
incompatible  with  perfect  mental  development, 
or  much  mental  effort,  though  a  moderate 
amount  of  physical  exercise  is  positively  es- 
sential to  the  healthy  growth  and  permanent 
integrity  of  the  organ  of  thought,  as  well  as 
the  functions  of  animal  life.  The  body  and 
the  mind  should  both  be  educated,  and  both 
should  labor.  With  more  knowledge  there 
would  be  less  toil,  with  a  better  wrought  frame 
there  would  be  a  hss  overwrought  muscular 
system.  *'  Head  work"  and  **  hard  work" 
should  go  together. 

But  in  practice,  whatever  it  may  be  in 
theory,  we  have  two  **  classes"  opera tivcly  as 
distinct  as  though  of  two  races.  The  one 
in  round  numbers,  nine- ten  ths  of  the  whole, 
are  produckrs,  and  mostly  "  uneducated,''  the 
balance  belong  to  commerce  and  the  "  Pro- 
fessions," (including  a  few  rich,  men,  and  some 
"loafers,")  and  are  more  or  less  "educated." 
These  produce  no  wealth,  though  they  often 
gather  much  that  we  create.  Some  of  these, 
as  the  merchant,  are  necessary  to  the  pro- 
ducer— the  others  may  be  more  or  less  so. 
(though  sometimes  little  better  than  *^  neces- 
sary evils.") 

A  few  among  the  sons  of  toil  continue  to 
give  one  of  their  children  a  "liberal  educa- 
tion." But  from  a  mistaken  notion  that 
wealth  and  fame  and  true  happiness  are  to 
be  found  only  in  commerce  or  the  professions, 
nearly  all  of  these  favored  sons  leave  the 
pursuit  in  which  they  were  born,  and  carry 
fresh  energy  and  new  power  to  the  small 
privileged  class,  whose  vocation  is  often  the 
perpetuation  of  abuses,  and  whose  action  is 
too  often  like  the  brake  upon  the  railroad 
cars — a  check  to  natural  progress,  and  that 
reasonably  approximating  equality — the  legit- 
imate offspring  of  our  free  institutions. 

It  is  nevertheless  a  gratifying  fact,  that  a 
man  of  mind  and  liberal  education,  occasion- 
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ally  returns  to  tbe  plow,  and  aids  the  less 
fortunate  farmer  by  precept  and  example  ; 
and  there  are  many  more  who,  by  energy 
and  perseverance,  continue  to  educate  them- 
selves, without  troubling  our  colleges ;  most 
of  these  are  amateurs,  and  some  of  them 
professional  pomologists.  They  are  of  and 
with  us.  The  force  that  these  men  have 
given  to  the  agricultural  press,  and  the  con- 
sequent agricultural  improvement,  can  scarce 
be  estimated. 

The  men  of  the  budding  knife  have  ever 
held  out  a  friendly  hand  to  those  of  the 
plough.  As  a  body,  we  have  more  leisure, 
and  perhaps  more  inclination  for  scientific 
pursuits.  We  have  more  esprit  du  corps, 
and  our  moral  force  is  more  concentrated, 
and  can  be  wielded  with  greater  efBciency. 
We  must  not  forget  our  younger  brethren 
in  our  own  more  immediate  pursuits;  and 
while  we  settle  our  particular  affairs,  we  must 
not  neglect  those  of  the  less  fortunate  hus- 
bandman. 

It  can  not,  I  fear,  be  denied,  that  as  a 
body,  farmers  are  ignorant  and  bigoted,  and 
full  of  most  illiberal  prejudices.  We  think 
too  meanly  of  ourselves  and  of  our  pursuits, 
and  too  highly  of  those  whom  chance  and 
old  custom  have  placed  nominally  and  oper- 
atively  above  us.  And  it  is  certain  that  few 
men  ever  become  great  in  any  pursuit  which 
they  deem  degrading,  or  which  '*  the  world" 
holds  in  contempt. 

Ignorant  farmers  sometimes  think  that 
they  know  all  about  their  business,  and  often 
say  so;  some  affect  to  despise  the  effem- 
inacy of  those  engaged  in  trade  and  the  pro- 
fessions, and  to  put  a  just  estimate  upon  their 
own  independent  position  and  healthful  and 
manly  employment ;  but  alas,  many  of  these 
deceive  themselves ;  we  know  that  we  lack 
knowledge,  and  fashion  is  an  arbitrary  mas- 
ter, and  I  fear  our  sons  and  daughters  too 
often  envy  the  soft  hand  and  fine  coat  of  the 
'^counter  jumper,"  and  the  inane  ease  and 
conventional  gentility  of  the  city  belle,  or 
the  brainless  foppery  of  her  male  prototype. 

I  trust  that  our  children,  though  wedoed 
to  the  plow,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  di- 
vorced from  these  fancies  of  the  plowman. 
The  dignity  of  labor  is  beginning  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  class  that  has  hitherto 
monopolized  the  sources  of  a  "  liberal  educa- 
tion,' and  which  actually  exercises  all  polit- 
ical power,  must  resign  its  potency  with  its 


privileges,  when  the  few  shaU  have  become 
merged  with  the  many. 

We  know  that  in  mental  organiiation,  the 
producing  classes  are  not  inferior  to  tlua 
privileged  "caste,"  who  fill  cor  colleges — 
occupy  our  pulpits — attempt  to  cure  our  dia- 
eases — direct  our  armies  and  our  navies — 
make  one  law  for  themselves,  and  another 
for  the  million — and  to  whom  millions  are 
freely  given,  while  a  few  thousands,  modestly 
asked  in  the  name  of  **  over  three'fourths  of 
the  people^^*  is  coldly  denied. 

Whose  fault  is  this?  Our  own,  most 
decidedly.  Can  we  reasonably  expect  our 
rulers,  and  those  who  have  held  these  privi- 
leges since  the  foundation  of  government, 
and  the  time  when  '*  knowledge  became 
power,*'  freely  to  aid  in  divesting  themselves 
and  their  order,  of  the  power  and  conse- 
quence which  the  present  system  guarantees  ? 
By  doing  too  much,  politicians  might  par- 
tially change  to  a  fact  that  beautiful  fiction 
of  our  political  creed,  '*  that  all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal." 

As  a  body,  we  are  not  yet  fully  prepared 
to  demand  all  our  political  rights.  But  we 
should  demand,  and  we  shall  obtain,  a  little 
n6tice,  and  it  may  be  a  little  aid,  to  help  the 
farmer  till  his  acres  with  less  labor  and 
greater  profit;  and  with  reference  to  the 
future,  as  well  as  the  present  demand  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  soil.  Our  law -makers 
admit  that  agriculturalists  are  the  ** majority,*' 
and  this  same  word,  "  majority, '*  is  the  only 
argument  that  ever  brings  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  a  mere  politician. 

My  friends,  the  uneducated  farmer  is  not 
yet  ready  to  advance  this  argument.  And  it 
is,  I  well  believe,  expected  of  us,  that  we 
shall  assume  the  responsibility  of  demand- 
ing specific  aid  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
as  well  as  a  specific  education  for  the  sons  of 
farmers. 

There  is  no  arrogance  in  this.  It  is 
known  that  the  horticulturalist  is  the  true 
friend  of  labor,  and  the  enemy  of  all  hum- 
bug and  pretension.  We  are  not  politi- 
cians— few  of  us  ever  meddle  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation ;  but  we  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form, and  an  object  in  riew,  which  may 
cause  us  to  step  out  from  the  shadow  of 
'*  our  own  vine  and  fig  tree,"  to  see  that  our 

•  See  Minority  Report  of  committee  in  CongreM,  on 
Aaricultural  Bureau. 
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brother  has  jastioe — that  the  hasbandman 
who  feeds  and  clothes  and  supports  the  na- 
tion, shall  be  of  ''some  account"  in  the 
eoancils  of  the  nation. 

Should  it  ever  become  neoessary,  it  were 
easy  for  us  to  unite  the  sons  of  labor  for 
"party  purposes;"  but  politicians*  are  too 
shrewd  observers,  to  have  the  folly  to  deny 
what  we  may  justly  demand,  for  they  know, 
as  we  do,  our  dormant  power — that  the  me- 
chanic and  manufacturer  are  of  us,  and  with 
us — that  the  merchant  is  our  factor  and  our 
friend ;  and  more  than  this,  they  know  what 
all  history  hath  shown,  that  from  among  us 
the  breed  of  great  men  has  always  sprung. 
As  the  priests  of  old  were  from  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  so  hath  Ood  decreed  that  godlike 
souls  shall  come  from  among  the  sons  of 
noble  labor. 

All  great  political  movements  require  con- 
cert and  combined  action,  to  secure  success. 
So  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  we  must 
effect  a  revolution  in  political  sentiments,  if 
not  in  political  combinations. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  great  revolu- 
tions require  ''a  man  of  destiny'*  to  lead 
them  to  a  successful  result.  Not  so;  at 
least,  not  here,  nor  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Public  opinion  creates  revolutions. 
Oreat  men,  like  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte, 
guide  the  storm  they  do  not  raise.  But  we 
shall  have  no  lack  of  leaders,  should  we  find 
it  necessary  to  give  a  right  direction  and 
efficient  action  to  the  opinion  fast  gaining 
ground,  that  more  patriotism  and  less  pre- 
tension— more  action  and  less  talk,  are  aesi- 
derata  in  our  legislative  halls. 

Those  among  us  who  are  inclined  to  take  a 
narrow  and  restricted  view  of  the  objects  of 
this  Congress,  will  doubtless  deem  this  long 
preamble  a  mass  of  irrelevants,  if  not  uninter- 
esting matter.  But,  my  friends,  there  can 
nothing  be  done  to  aid  the  many,  without  ef- 
fort in  the  few.  We  represent  a  strictly  agri- 
cultural interest.  An  individual,  however  bold 
and  enthusiastic  in  a  good  cause,  can  never 
move  politicians ;  but  as  a  respectable  and 
intelligent  body  we  may,  and  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  ''set  this  baU  in  motion,"  which 
the  AQRiouLTURAL  PBSS8  will  then  "  roll  on  " 
until  its  weight  and  impetus  shall  become 
irresistible,  and  the  farmer  be  made  "  of  some 
account  in  the  State."  As  individuals,  it  is 
true,  that  we  have  little  to  hope  from  an 
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Agricultural  Department  connected  with  the 
machinery  of  our  Oovernment.  If  properly 
and  faithfully  conducted,  it  might  even  tend 
to  diminish  the  profits  of  our  business.  But 
Ood,  and  our  profession,  have  made  us  phi- 
lanthropists. Our  object  is  not  so  much 
individual  interest,  as  "  the  greatest  good  to 
greatest  numbers." 

Though  much  enlarging  our  sphere  of  use- 
fulness as  a  self-organized  ana  republican 
body,  we  are  not  transcending  our  duties 
when  we  adopt  as  a  subject  worthy  of  our 
united  action,  this  measure,  recommended  by 
Washington  and  Taylor,  and  in  which  "three- 
fourths  of  the  people,"  and  the  class  to  which 
we  belong,  are  deeply  interested. 

We  can  see  a  thousand  ways  in  which  an 
Agricultural  Bureau  could  be  made  imme- 
diately and  largely  serviceable,  tb  this  great 
and  indispensable  interest ;  and  if  we  select 
the  poetry  of  agriculture  as  our  branch  of  the 
profession,  we  have  the  greater  reason,  and 
the  more  precedent,  to  constitute  us  its 
legitimate  cbampions. 

Of  course  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from 
an  Agricultural  office  at  Washington,  will  be 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
means  at  its  disposal,  and  the  fitness  and 
energy  of  those  who  may  chance  to  be  placed 
in  charge  thereof.  These  matters  may  not 
be  deemed  unworthy  of  our  consideration, 
for  if  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  associa- 
tions neglect  them,  this  office  of  ours  may 
chance  to  become  a  mere  political  machine, 
and  help  to  keep  the  farmer  in  his  present 
position,  by  flattering  him  that  he  has  the 
substance,  when  he  may  have  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  useful  national  agricultural 
organization.  A  "Bureau,"  governed  by 
party,  or  administered  by  politicians,  might 
prove  an  unmitigated  evil,  retard  scientific 
progress,  and  divide,  instead  of  uniting  agri- 
culturists— ^and  God  knows  we  are  sufficiently 
divided  now — into  a  small  class,  who  read 
books  and  rural  journals,  to  teach  them  how 
to  work,  and  a  much  larger  one,  that  work 
as  their  fathers  did ;  and  as  their  lack  of 
science  requires  much  labor  for  the  same 
results,  they  have  seldom  much  time,  and  in 
reality  no  inclination  to  read  aught  save  the 
partizan  papers,  put  into  their  hands  by  their 
party  leaders;  and  except  modem  novels, 
which  is  often  the  least  profitable,  and  some- 
times the  most  debasing  of  all  printed  matter. 
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That  some  sort  of  an  agricultural  office  ^11 
soon  be  created,  no  one,  who  reads  the  signs 
of  the  times,  can  doubt.  It  is  true,  that  the 
report  of  the  Senate  committee  is  not  very 
encouraging — ^proposing  the  enormous  sum  of 
sixteen  thousand  aoUars,  for  the  benefit  of 
sixteen  millions  of  Agricultufists  I  And 
"  the  immediate  Representatiyes  of  the  peo- 
ple" (by  the  majority  of  the  committee) 
refused  to  report  at  all — and  yet,  a  minority 
has  modestly  suggested  that  we  might  be 
bought  a  thousand  dollars  cheaper  than  the 
Senatorial  offer ! 

This  only  proves  what  I  before  advanced, 
that  we  think  meanly  of  ourselves,  and  our 
pursuits ;  and  instead  of  demanding,  as  far- 
mers by  profession,  and  "  three-fourths  of  the 
people "  at  the  polls,  we  permit  ourselves  to 
be  played  ylith,  by  political  gamesters,  who 
move  us  as  they  would  the  "  pawns  "  on  a 
chess-board. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense  and  human 
nature,  how  Jong  shall  we  put  up  with  such 
indignities?  There  are  good  men  enough  in 
Congress  to  look  to  our  interests,  if  we 
seriously  stir  in  the  matter.  Those  who 
know  our  wants  and  respect  our  worth,  will 
see  to  it,  if  we  seriously  demand  this  Agri- 
cultural  Bureau,  and  the  talking  politician 
will  be  very  shy  of  risking  his  popularity  and 
his  place  by  opposing  us. 

Does  any  one  pretend  that  the  money  this 
department  will  cost  is  an  object  worth  talk- 
ing about  ?  If  so,  refer  him  to  the  reports 
and  "  estimates"  of  the  engineer  departments 
for  1849-50,  and  the  appropriation  bills  of 
every  year.  I  open  at  random,  a  volume 
sent  me  by  "  our  member,"  on  page  221, 1 
find  that  for  the  fiscal  year,  $35,000  is  asked 
for  one  fort,  and  three  paffes  further  on, 
$75,000  for  another — and  this,  too,  in  an 
age  when  even  military  men  hold  that  the 
breasts  of  Americans  are  our  best  fortifica- 
tions, and  that  there  is  no  fort  in  existence 
that  good  soldiers  can  not  reduce. 

But  I  have  said  enough  on  this  subject. 
Policy,  under  the  circumstances,  should  have 
kept  me  clear  of  this  theme.  But  I  am  no 
politician,  as  you  all  know ;  and  as  a  liberally 
constituted  agricultural  department,  con- 
nected with  the  machinery  of  our  government 
might,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  all  efficient,  in 
organizing  and  educating  farmers,  I  am  bound 
to  advocate  it,  regardless  of  any  personal 


consequences  which  may  attach  to  my  inter- 
ference. 

But  I  have  little  hope  from  such  an  office, 
unless  by  universal  consent  it  be  turned  over 
tons,  when  created,  irrespective  of  party  and 
independent  of  partizan  obligations.  One 
principle'in  our  government,  like  that  saving 
one  in  our  constitution*-our  highest  judiciary 
— ^that  may  preserve  its  userolness,  free  ^ 
party  trammels,  and  partizan  warfare. 

In  no  other  way  can  such  a  department  be 
made  generally  popular,  and  permanently 
useful — and  without  this  feature,  it  would 
only  tend  to  divide  and  distract  the  efforts  of 
individuals,  and  the  great  and  beneficent 
associations  that  are  now  raising  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  from  a  mere  machine,  to  a  reading, 
thinking  and  scientific  agriculturist. 

If  I  have  made  myself  understood,  you  wiD 
have  gathered,  from  my  many  worda^  one 
thought  worth  ponderiuff.  It  is  this : — ^That 
we,  though  calling  ourselves  Pomologists,  are, 
in  reality,  scions  of  the  great  family  of  hus- 
bandmen; and  as  our  particular  branch  of 
tillage  has  opened  to  us  more  leaves  of  the 
book  of  nature  than  the  farmer  can  read ;  as 
our  tastes,  or  our  necessities,  have  made  us 
reasoning  and  observing  men ;  and  moreover, 
as  our  good  fortune  has  led  us  to  unite  in 
Congress,  for  the  general  good  of  PchuoIo* 
gists,  we  are  bound,  by  every  generous  tie,  to 
aid  the  less  fortunate  of  our  class  in  all  things 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 

XDUCATION. 

And  the  first  and  last  thing  wanted  by  the 
farmer  is  education — knowledge.  In  this  we 
can  assist  him;  and  what  we  can  do  we 
should  do  in  this  connection. 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  societies 
have  done  much  toward  waking  up  and  en* 
couraging  all  who  labor  for  bread ;  the  me- 
chanic as  well  as  the  farmer  and  pomologist. 
At  the  shows  of  these  societies,  our  brethren 
see  what  others  have  done,  and  what  soienee 
may  do.  And  the  people  of  the  '*  universal 
Yankee  nation"  are  very  apt  to  believe  thai 
'*  what  man  has  done,  man  can  do  again.'* 
Thousands  are  annually  startled  from  thor 
old  routine  practice,  by  what  they  see  at 
these  exhibitions,  and  try  to  imitate  or  exed 
the  products  of  the  farm,  or  the  work-shop, 
which  have  thus  excited  their  professiooal 
emulation. 
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Let  vB,  therefore,  help  to  establish  coanty 
and  State  societies  throughout  the  land ;  and 
let  us  add  one  feature  to  them  which  most  of 
those  in  existence  now  lack — not  exactly  lec- 
tures, but  brief  observations  on  every  new  or 
extraordinary  subject.  This  may  be  done  by 
a  system  of  familiar  questions,  put  to  every 
exhibitor  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  society, 
and  publicly  answered. 

I  have  read  reports  of  such  public  conver- 
sations, in  the  proceedings  of  the  Amxrican 
Institutx,  New  York  city,  and  some  other 
societies.  This  mode  of  conveying  informa- 
tion, though  not  always  as  clear  and  reliable 
as  written  statements,  possesses  many  advan- 
tages. Let  it  be  generally  adopted,  and 
much  good  will  result  therefrom,  and  the  per- 
sons who  can  not  or  will  not  read,  may  pos- 
sess themselves  of  a  few  facts,  on  which  to 
base  their  own  experiments.  I  have  heard  of 
the  adoption  of  this  plan  in  small  neighbor- 
hoods; without  shows,  and  with  the  happiest 
and  most  encouraging  results. 

But,  after  all,  our  principal  engine  is  the 
agricultural  press.  The  press  may  have 
been  brought  into  existence  by  the  societies ; 
though  that  admits  of  doubt.  The  press  is, 
however,  the  organ  and  the  very  soul  of  the 
associations.  Man  is  a  vain  animal,  and  loves 
to  see  himself  "  in  print,*'  and  he  often  works 
hard,  and  effects  much  good,  with  that  pow- 
erful, though  unacknowledged  desire. 

The  agricultural  press  must  be  sustained. 
Public  opinion  is  the  true  sovereign  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon;  and  he  will  give  even  money, 
(which  is  too  often  his  God,)  to  propitiate  it. 
Say  what  we  may  about  the  press  being  but 
the  mirror  of  public  opinion,  it  certainly  cre^ 
ales  as  well  as  reflects  that  mighty  power. 

Let  us,  then,  sustain  our  agricultural  jour- 
nals. If  we  can  not  give  money,  as  politi- 
cians do  to  theirs,  we  can  give  a  little  time. 
Many  of  us  have  influence,  and  powers  of  per- 
suasion. Let  us  exert  these  with  our  neigh- 
bors, and  procure  legitimate  subscriptions; 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  for  every  dollar  we 
induce  our  brethren  to  disburse,  they  will  re- 
ceive the  value  of  ten  in  useful  knowledge. 

The  agricultural  press  is  now  the  most  effi- 
cient and  legitimate  advocate  of  common 
school,  and  specific  agricultural  education; 
and  this  is  a  subject  of  more  general  and 
vital  importance  than  all  the  agricultural  bu- 
reaus and  societies  in  the  world. 

The  farmer's  sons  must  be  educated  for  his 


profession;  the  mechanic  for  his  calling,  and 
the  voter  for  the  perpetuation  and  extinsiou 
of  our  free  institutions,  and  "  the  manifest 
destiny"  of  the  AngloSaxon  race. 

And  we  should  educate  our  daughters  bet- 
ter than  sons.  If  "  the  boy  is  father  to  the 
man,"  the  mothxb  not  only  bends  the  twig, 
but  her  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the 
future  career  of  the  son,  is  as  palpable  as  the 
successful  graft  of  the  pippin  on  the  crab,  or 
a  melting  pear  on  a  native  thorn. 

Do  not,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  I  be- 
lieve the  mind  of  man  like  this  paper,  on 
which  I  write  what  thoughts  I  please.  Men 
are  as  different  in  mental  organization  as  in 
features.  And  yet  even  idiots  are  suscepti- 
ble of  some  education;  and  pippins  will 
sometimes  grow  when  inoculated  on  crabs, 
and  pears  on  thorns,  though  not  on  hemlocks 
or  black-jacks. 

Scientific  education  can  do  much  toward 
redeeming  a  base  or  sterile  mind ;  and  it  can 
do  every  thing  with  that  on  which  God  smiled 
at  its  inception  and  development.  But, 
without  education,  this  child  of  the  Deity 
will  be  but  as  the  statue  in  the  block  of  mar- 
ble, or  as  this  paper,  before  it  was  blotted  by 
my  uneducated  speculations,  and  chance 
thoughts,  which  the  very  system  I  advocate 
might  have  converted  into  gems  of  beauty 
and  usefulness. 

Agricultural  education  may  be  thought 
]'  one  of  the  humbugs  of  the  age."  Still  it 
is  a  principle  that  I  hope  to  see  tested  before 
I  die.  I  would  ask  no  larger  hold  on  fame 
than  I  could  rest  on  the  broad  results  of  such 
a  system  as  I  advocate.  But,  alas,  my  pow- 
ers in  this,  as  in  most  things,  are  far  below 
my  enthusiasm,  and  my  appreciation  of  the 
great  thoughts  of  other  men.  Thank  God, 
great  men,  and  men  in  power,  see  this  matter 
in  its  true  light,  and  have  dared  to  counte- 
nance and  sustain  it— even  against  self-nomi- 
nated legislators,  who  negleet  our  interests, 
and  self-constituted  manufacturers  of  public 
opinion,  who  under-rate  or  slight  them. 

Massachusetts  has  already  commenced  her 
system  of  agricultural  education.  And  who 
has  been,  and  is,  among  the  leaders  of  this 
first  successful  movement?  Our  own  presi- 
dent, Marshal  P.  Wilder.  Here  we  have 
"precedent,"  if  you  require  it,  for  what  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  urge  upon  scientific 
cultivators,  though  associated  here  as  mere 
pomologiats. 
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New  York,  ere  five  years,  will  have  more  j 
than  one  agrioultaral  college ;  and  soon  she 
will  have  one  in  every  grand  division  of  the 
State.  The  system  is  only  delayed,  not 
abandoned.  And  what  member  of  this  Con- 
gress is  there  from  the  empire  State,  who 
does  not  feel  that  hehas  done  something 
towards  creating  <'  the  public  sentiment," 
that  will  cause  this  glorious  consummation  ? 

In  Little  Rhode  Island,  an  old-fashioned 
"institution  of  learning" — one  of  the  breed 
of  colleges  created  by  the  monks,  in  the  old 
world,  to  perpetuate  their  power,  by  hoarding 
knowledge  within  their  walls,  and  spreading 
a  pall  of  darkness  and  ignorance  over  every 
mind  not  "vowed"  to  them — Bbown  Uni- 
TSRSiTY — has  declared  that  the  son  of  the 
farmer  must  be  educated,  and  the  mechanic 
and  civil  engineer  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  load  their  brains  with  dead  languages  and 
old  monkish  lumber,  in  order  to  pick  up  a  few 
crumbs  of  the  sciences  that  occasionally  fall 
from  the  desks  of  these  hitherto  exclusive 
dispensatories  of  "a  liberal  education." 

Francis  Watland  must  have  his  full  share 
of  the  credit  of  this  startling  movement — 
though  of  course  the  men  who  lend  the 
"  sinews  of  war,"  are  entitled  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  sons  of  labor,  who  are  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  this  unhoped-for  liberality. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  President 
Wayland,  to  bring  about  this  innovation,  is 
truly  characteristic,  and  shows  the  tact  of  the 
worthy  President,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
calculating  yankee.  He  not  only  convinces 
the  board  that  the  old  system  is  unjust  and 
devoid  of  practical  utility,  as  well  as  opposed 
to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  but  that  it  will  not 
pay ;  that  the  concern  must  fail,  if  conducted 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  if  not  with 
the  same  objects,  at  least  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  with  less  actually  accruing  usefulness, 
than  in  the  dark  ages  of  monkish  rule  and 
christian  barbarism. 

That  argument  of  "  dollars  and  cents"  was 
a  good  one,  and  doubtless  had  its  weight,  and 
why  should  we  not  use  it,  and  show  that  a 
a  specific  education  for  the  farmers,  would 
add  millions  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  for 
every  thousand  expended,  while  it  gave  a 
greater  «hare  to  the  producer? 

I  can  not  go  the  full  length  of  the  figures 
of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Lkb,  in  his  Patent  Office 
Report,  and  yet  there  is  much  truth  in  his 
statements,  and  ehiite  truthfulneu  in  moat  of 


his  deductions,  however  strange  his  arguments 
may  appear,  to  one  not  used  to  this  kind  of 
demonstration. 

"  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way,'^ 

and  "  the  great  west"  has  the  greatest  stake 
in  agricultural  and  horticultural  improvement; 
and,  of  course,  in  the  first  means  to  be  used 
for  the  desired  end — Education.  'Tia  said 
that  we  do  nothing  by  halves  in  the  west. 
Let  us  neither  overdo,  nor  half  do  this  mat- 
ter. Let  us  strike  at  once,  and  make  the 
new  west  the  school  as  well  as  the  granary  of 
the  Old  World. 

Let  us  preserve  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  and 
increase  the  quantity  of  its  products,  instead 
of  seeking  a  further  west,  where  our  little 
agricultural  knowledge  may  give  its  usual 
returns  to  our  hard  labor,  and  which  will,  in 
the  end,  compel  our  children  to  yet  another 
remove,  when  our  improvident  cultivation  shall 
have  left  us  no  rich  and  virgin  west  within 
our  present  limits. 

Then  conquest  must  come  to  the  aid  of 
emigration,  before  the  sure  influence  of  onr 
free  institutions,  and  the  irresistable  force  of 
our  national  character  shall  have  had  time 
and  opportunity  to  prepare  the  southern  por- 
tion of  this  continent  for  our  certain  advent. 

If  we  do  nothing  now,  towards  preserving 
the  fertility  of  the  territory  of  our  Union,  in 
process  of  cultivation,  or  rapid  settlement, 
our  next  "west"  must  be  a  southern  one; 
and  we  must  conquer  or  colonize  to  that  end; 
and  crowd  the  Spanish  race,  from  the  richest 
portions  of  this  continent,  as  we  have  nearly 
done  the  Aborigines  of  the  north. 

This  movement  is  inevitable,  in  the  course 
of  human  events,  and  in  its  accomplishment, 
we  can  have  few  scruples,  for  they  are  but 
forcible  and  despicable  intruders,  or  worthless 
crosses  of  other  races,  in  the  land  from  which 
we  must,  ere  long,  expel  or  extiognish  them. 

But,  what  all  reflecting  patriots  deprecate 
in  this  immediate  alternative,  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  a  warmer  clime,  of  almost 
spontaneous  production,  and  its  peculiar  con- 
comitants in  this  case,  on  the  character  of 
our  people,  should  they  mingle  too  soon  with 
this  race,  so  every  way  inferior,  and  in  whom 
virtue  and  knowledge,  energy  and  enterprise, 
have  long  been  but  a  name,  or  at  best  bat  a 
feeble  and  distorted  reflection  of  their  glo* 
rious  past. 
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To  conclade  the  subjeet  of  oar  last  article, 
we  will  merely  state  that  both  animals  and 
vegetables  grow  by  interstitial  deposits — 
minerals,  on  the  contrary,  by  accretion. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  the  nutriment  of  both 
animals  and  yegetables  is  received  into  their 
organization  internally,  there  to  undergo  cer- 
tain changes,  in  order  to  fit  it  to  become  a 
portion  of  the  vital  organism.  Minerals,  on 
the  contrary,  increase  by  external  additions, 
which  undergo  no  change  in  becoming  part 
of  that  to  which  they  are  added.  A  single 
particle  of  a  mineral  is  a  fair  representative 
of  the  whole,  but  no  portion  of  an  animal  or 
plant  could  be  selected,  by  which  we  could 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  it. 

But  if  there  are  strong  points  of  resem- 
blance,  there  are  also  difierences,  in  the 
higher  grades  of  each.  They  are  too  appa- 
rent to  dwell  upon ;  but,  as  before  hinted,  in 
the  lower,  they  are  not  so  easily  defined. 
There  is  a  certain  something  denominated 
instinct,  continually  prompting  animals  to 
particular  actions,  (a  reason  independent  of 
education,  and  incapable  of  progress,)  un- 
known to  merely  vegetable  life.  The  dove 
of  the  present,  beyond  doubt,  builds  its  nest 
and  tends  its  young  just  as  did  that  which 
bore  the  olive  branch  to  the  ark  of  Noah — 
experience  has  taught  them  nothing.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  our  Atlantic  steamers 
would,  I  fancy,  compare  rather  favorably 
with  the  floating  menagerie  of  our  great  pro- 
genitor; the  latter  is  reason — progressive; 
the  former  is  instinct — stationary.  This, 
though  doubtless  varying  in  degree,  extends 
through  all  animal  nature,  from  the  lowest 
loophyte  up  to  man — at  which  point  reason 
is  superadded.  Is  it  too  great  a  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  suppose  that  there  may 
be  in  existence  orders  of  intelligent  beings  as 
far  elevated  above  man  as  he  is  above  the 


zoophyte — that  there  may  be  other  and 
higher  forms  of  intellect  than  even  godlike 
reason?  We  may  not  be  able  to  conceive 
what  it  could  be,  any  more  than  we  can  ima- 
gine a  sixth  sense;  but  had  we  only  four, 
the  fifth  would  have  been  just  as  far  beyond 
our  comprehension  as  the  sixth  is  now.  There 
is  another  line  of  demarkation  between  ani- 
mals and  vegetables — the  latter  are  almost 
universally  composed  of  the  three  simple 
elements,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  the 
former  always  contains,  in  addition  to  these, 
nitrogen,  or  azote ;  and  to  this  is  due  the 
characteristic  smell  given  out  in  burning, 
by  the  production  of  aramoniacal  compounds. 
Again,  animals  and  vegetables  both  consist 
of  solid  and  fluid  parts;  but  in  the  animal, 
the  fluids  greatly  predominate;  in  the  vege- 
table, the  solid  parts  are  in  excess.  One 
more  idea,  and  we  have  done  with  this  depart- 
ment of  our  subject.  Animals  are  endowed 
with  the  power  of  voluntary  motion;  here 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  confound  spon- 
taneous  motion  with  that  which  is  really 
voluntary.  The  position  of  leaves  to  the 
sun ;  the  expansion  and  closing  of  flowers, 
at  certain  times  of  the  day,  or  in  particular 
degrees  of  light  or  heat;  the  movements  of 
the  leaves  of  the  mimosa  sensativa;  are 
instances  of  spontaneous  motion,  but  altoge- 
ther of  another  character  from  the  sensibility 
and  mobility  of  the  animal.  The  spotige  is 
often  instanced  as  an  immovably  fixed  animal, 
but  this  is  only  one  of  the  thousands  of 
popular  errors  afloat  on  such  subjects.  This 
zoophyte  is  generated  by  what  zoologists  call' 
gemmiferous  reproduction;  the  newly  cast- 
off  germ  moves  about  until  it  finds  some^ 
suitable  position  to  attach  itself;  and  having - 
found  such,  with  more  judgment  than  charac* 
terizes  many  animals  that  rank  higher  in  the? 
world,  it  is  satisfied  to  remain  there,  actings 
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on  the  good  old  principle  of  letting  icell 
enough  alone. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  composition  of 
plants,  and  endeavor  to  show  of  what  they 
consist ;  and  as  your  periodical  promises,  by 
present  indications,  a  somewhat  extended 
existence,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  "  spin 
out^^  a  little  on  some  points.  This  may 
possibly  be  one  of  them. 

There  are  two  classes  of  bodies  in  nature, 
one  of  them  made  up  by  the  combination  of 
two  or  more  of  the  other.  That  class  which 
has  not  been  decomposed,  is  denominated  by 
chemists  simple  or  elementary.  The  other 
is,  of  coarse,  compound.  The  bodies  which 
have  hitherto  resisted  all  efforts  at  roduction 
amount  to  perhaps  but  fifty-five;  of  these, 
about  fifty  are  usuaUy  classed  as  metals. 
These  terms  must,  however,  be  viewed  as 
more  expressive  of  the  present  stato  of  che- 
mical knowledge,  than  as  absolute.  The 
only  reason  why  Carbon,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen, 
or  Nitrogen,  are  denominated  simple  unde- 
composed  elements}  is  that  they  have  never 
been  resolved  into  simpler  elements.  The 
reader  will  at  once  see  this  to  be  a  mere 
negation,  and  to  lack  every  element  of  de- 
monstration. At  one  time,  carbonic  acid 
gas  was  classed  as  elementary;  it  is  now 
known  to  be  an  oxide  of  carbon ;  and  future 
research  may  succeed  in  greatly  reducing 
the  number  of  simple  bodies.  The  dose 
analogy  existing  between  Iodine,  Bromine, 
and  Chlorine,  has  led  many  chemists  to  sus- 
pect that  they  may  contain  a  uniform  basis, 
and  consequently  be  all  compounds.  How 
wonderful  the  works  of  the  Creator  I!  A 
few  simple  materials  are  wrought  by  the 
plastic  hand  of  nature  into  all  the  innumer- 
able forms  of  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
being,  by  the  operation  of  as  few  and  as 
simple  laws. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  acknowledged 
J&ct,  that  all  the  multiplied  thousands  of 


vegetable  forms  that  crowd  the  globe,  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles,  are  composed  en- 
tirely of  four  bodies,  namely :  Carbon,  Hy- 
drogen, Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen  —  three  of 
which  are  invisible,  intangible  gasses  (just 
as  much  so  as  the  air  we  breathe,)  the  fourth 
a  solid — with  the  exception  of  a  few  metaki 
found  in  combination  in  small  quantity  in 
some  particular  families ;  and  when  we  recol- 
lect the  infinite  forms  of  matter  into  which 
these  four  elements  are  woven ;  the  variety 
in  shape,  in  physical,  chemical,  medicinal  and 
other  qualities  they  assume;  their  import- 
ance to  us  as  human  beings,  whether  as  sugar 
or  cotton,  wheat  or  flax ;  who  can,  for  a  mo- 
ment, faO  to  see  that  omniscience  is  written 
on  every  thing.  The  more  minutely  we 
investigate  the  works  of  nature,  the  more  we 
are  compelled  to  wonder  and  admire.  Who, 
from  inspection,  eould  ever  imagine^  that 
starch,  sugar,  and  saw-dust,  are  not  only 
composed  of  the  same  elements,  but  of  these 
elements  united  in  proportions  so  nearly  alike 
as  to  puzzle  the  chemist  to  detect  the  differ- 
ence in  their  mode  of  association.  The  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  converting  rags  into 
sugar,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  chimera; 
yet  nothing  is  easier.  An  old  shirt  lacks  but 
a  few  atoms  of  one  element^  to  render  it  fit 
to  sweeten  a  cap  of  tea.  The  conversion  of 
starch  into  sugar  is  an  essential  operation  of 
nature,  and  an  excee^qgly  important  one,  of 
which  more  hereafter. 

In  our  next,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give 
some  description  of  the  leading  proportions 
of  the  bodies  of  which  plants  consist. 


NOnCB. 

Tbb  reader  will  observe  that  this  number  oT  tlw 
Review  is  iiBiied  at  an  earlier  period  of  tiie  mooth  than 
heretofore,  Mid  that  die  valoable  Meteordogieal  Table 
of  John  Lea  ia  neceasarily  ezduded.  This  was  deter^ 
mined  upon  from  the  desire  to  gratify  the  subacribeia 
with  an  early  issue ;  and  the  Meteorologjrisoooaidered 
more  a  matter  of  reconl  than  of  aafwa.— [Bd. 
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Has  bad  some  very  fine  meetings,  during  the 
month ;  they  were  weU  attended  by  the  mem- 
bers, who  appeared  gratified  by  the  very  in- 
teresting displays  and  discussions. 

At  the  monthly  meeting,  on  the  7th,  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  under  considera- 
tion was  the  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee, 
embracing  the  Spring  Exhibition,  and  the 
award  of  the  $100  premium  for  a  seedling 
strawberry.  After  a  firee  discussion,  in  which 
the  merits  of  the  case  were  argued,  and  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  Society  should 
still  wait  another  season,  to  test  our  many 
excellent  seedlings,  especially  those  known  as 
McAToy's  No.  1,  No.  12,  No.  9,  Extra  Red, 
and  Schneicke's  Pistillate,  and  his  Herma- 
phrodite, the  Report  was  amended,  and 
adopted,  as  follows;  from  which  it  appears 
that  an  important  change  is  made  in  the  no- 
menclature of  two  strawberries: 


REPORT  ON  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS; 

MAY,  1851. 

Ghk&bixs. — M.  McWilliams:  Mayduke, 
fine  and  fair,  good  for  any  season;  Elton, 
tolerably  fair;  Napoleon  Bigaren — ^few speci- 
mens, the  best  on  exhibition. 

Mrs.  S.  Rints: — ^Early  Richmond;  fair 
sample. 

Mr.  French, White  Tartarian,  small  but  fair. 

Applxs.— J.  E.  Mottier:  Rawle's  Janet 
and  Newtown  Pippin,  sound  and  perfect.  In 
keeping  and  eating  qualities,  these  two  yarie- 
ties  may  be  considered  as  rivals;  and,  in  pro- 
ductive qualities,  the  Janet  carries  the  palm, 
as  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  good  crop. 

M.  S.  Wade : — Swaar,  sound  and  in  good 
keeping;  Jonathan,  sound  and  handsome; 
Lady  Apples,  on  branches. 

Stxawbsbbiis. — M.  S.  Wade:  Hovey's 
Seedling — ^fair ;  McAvoy's  Extra  Red;  Long- 
worth's  Prolific;  Burr's  New  Pine;  Burr's 
Seedling;  Schneioke's  Pistillate. 


Jno.  McFadden: — Neck  Pine,  very  fine 
sample. 

Mrs.  French : — Hovey's  Seedling,  fair. 

P.  Outcalt: — Hovey's  Seedling;  Burr's 
Mammoth,  fine;  Taylor's  Seedling,  fine; 
McAvoy's  No.  12,  very  fine  specimens. 

H.  Ives:  —  Neck  Pine,  good  sample; 
Keene's  Seedling;  La  Orange,  or  Musk 
Hautbois,  fine  specimens,  esteemed  by  many 
for  its  high  musky  flavor;  hermaphrodite^ 
not  productive. 

N.  Longworth : — McAvoy's  Seedling  Pis- 
tillate, No.  1:  large,  prolific,  bright  scarlet: 
not  high-flavored,  but  the  handsomest  dish 
on  exhibition.    McAvoy's  Extra  Red  Seed- 
ling, Pbtillate,  large,  beautiful,  very  prolific, 
quality  medium,not  high-flavored.  Schneicke's 
Hermaphrodite  Seedling;      The  committee 
propose  the  name  of  Longworlh^s  ProlifiCf 
to  be  so  called  because  N.  Longworth  gave  the 
seed ;  the  largest  and  most  prolific  Herma- 
phrodite Strawberry  known  to  the  committee, 
and  equally  prolific  with  any  other  variety; 
the  plant  is  more  hardy  than  the  Hovey's, 
and  recommended    for  general  cultivation, 
after  four  years'  trial.    McAvoy's  No.  12 
Seedling  we  propose  to  call  McAvoy's  Supe- 
rior; Pistillate,  very  prolific,  large,  dark- 
colored,  high-flavored  and  luscious — a  hardy 
plant;  the  specimens  exhibited  superior  to 
Hovey's  Seedling,  or  any  other  Strawberry 
that  came  under  the  examination  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of 
$100,  offered  by  this  Society  in  1847. 

Schneicke's  Pistillate,  large,  quality  me- 
dium. 

AWAXDS. 

Mr.  Longworth  is  entitled  to  the  Society's 
prise  of  93,00  for  the  best  six  varieties. 

Mr.  Resor: — Keene's  Pistillate  Seedling; 

Hovey's;   Burr's  New  Pine,   Seedling  and 

i  Staminate,  all  fine  flavored,  but  small ;  Me- 
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AToy'a  No.  9,  medium  sixe,  acid;  Taylor's 

SeedliDg,  mediam  quality ;  Carter's  Seedling, 

size  medium,  acid. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  destruction 

of  fruits  by  frosts,  the  exhibition  was  quite 

limited. 

Melanothon  S.  Wadk, 

M.  McWiLLAMS, 

Wm.  Oeangb,  ^  comm'ee. 

Jno.  G.  Anthony, 
S.  M.  Cabtbb, 
Stephen  Moshbb, 

On  motion  of  George  Graham,  a  copy  of 
the  Strawberry  Award,  contained  in  this  re- 
port, was  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Mr. 
McAroy,  by  the  Secretary,  duly  signed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Society. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  Hovey's 
Seedling  is  still  assumed  as  the  standard  of 
good  in  flavor. 

Strawberries  were  shown  in  this  mouth, 
and  the  display  from  P.  Outoalt,  on  the  day 
of  adopting  the  above  report,  were  exceed- 
ingly opportune,  and  much  admired;  they 
afforded  the  members  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare flavors  afresh,  and  also  to  judge  of  the 
appearance,  for  they  were  fine,  though  late  in 
the  season.  Among  this  collection  were — 
Willey,  Jenney,  Hovey;  Burr's  Bival  Hud- 
son, Mammoth,  and  Ntw  Pint ;  Bush  Al- 
pine, Necked  Pine,  and  Pbtillate  Keen,  as 
well  as  the  Number  12 ;  and  one  "  obstinate 
fellow"  insisted  that  the  New  Pine  was  supe- 
rior to  all,  in  its  flavor. 

Cherries  were  shown  on  the  7th  and  14th, 
in  considerable  quantities;  scire  specimens 
were  truly  very  fine,  and  their  rarity  added 
to  the  interest  they  always  excite.  Tfaey 
were  chiefly  from  M.  McWilliams,  and  F.  G. 
Carey,  and  embraced  the  following  varieties : 
Napoleon,  Black  Eagle,  Yellow  Spanish,  Ho- 
ney, Early  May,  Elton,  May  Duke,  Honey 
Heart,  Hyde's  Red  Heart,  Black  Tartarian, 
Early  German,  Carnation,  Early  Guigne, 
American  Amber,  White  Bigarreau,  Spar- 


hawk's  Honey,  Ox  Heart,  Downer's  Blaek' 
and  others.  Those  presented  by  F.  G.  Carey 
were  declared,  by  the  Committee,  to  be  tbe 
best  exhibited  this  season. 

To  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland,  tbe 
Society  were  indebted,  on  the  7th,  for  a  baa- 
ket  of  the  Early  Purple  Guigne,  which  proves 
to  be  a  delicious  fruit,  and  identical  with  that 
shown,  last  year,  as  the  "Early  Meade," 
(procured  from  Columbus,  0.;)  also,  the 
Rockport  Bigarreau,"  a  magnificent  cherry, 
of  great  beauty.  It  is  delightful  to  be  able 
thus  to  realize  the  charms  of  the  "Lake 
Shore,"  in  the  way  of  their  fruits. 

Apples  appeared,  and  we  have  found  which 
are  the  best  keepers.  Mr.  Orange  exhibited 
the  Virginia  Greening  on  the  2l8t,  when  it 
was  perfectly  sound,  and  was  compared  with 
the  "  Kingsley,"  a  new  seedling,  sent  by  Dr. 
Moses  Long,  of  Rochester,  a  small  fruit, 
quite  pretty,  and  of  good  flavor,  brisk  and 
juicy,  but  not  considered  superior  by  the 
Committee  who  examined  it,  and  made  the 
following  report,  which  was  adopted : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Cin" 
cinnati  Horticultural  So€ietf/:^~^We  have  ex- 
amined the  "  Kingsley"  Apple.  Considering 
the  condition  in  which  it  came  to  hand,  we 
can  not  recommend  it  for  flayer,  but  consider 
it  a  good  keeper.  M.  S.  Wads,  Ch'n. 

M.  MoWlLUAMS, 

W.  Obakgx. 

Pkabs  were  placed  upon  the  table,  on  the 
14th,  by  M.  McWilliams.  The  variety  called 
Early  Chaumontelle  is  very  small,  but  quite 
pleasantly  flavored,  and  very  superior  to  the 
little  Muscat,  which  is  generally  the  first. 

Raspbirbibs,  have  been  coming  in  during 
the  month,  chiefly  of  the  hardy  varieties. 

CuBBANTS  have  made  a  very  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  display,  at  some  of  the  recent 
meetings.  They  have  been  shown  in  quan- 
tity and  variety,  but  the  newest  kinds  have 
not  yet  been  brought  forward. 
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YiGSTABLKS  hsTo  Dot  attracted  much  at- 
tention daring  this  month.  Some  very  good 
cnenmbers,  the  Black  Spine,  a  seedling  of 
Geo.  Swanson,  were  considered  the  best. 
Kne  Asparagns  from  Wm.  Orange,  Peas  by 
A.  H.  Ernst,  and  Onions  from  Capt.  Hay- 
cock, of  Morrow,  were  noteworthy  articles. 

Flowxbs  in  some  sort  are  always  in  season 
— among  them,  the  Boses  continue  to  attract 
much  attention — S.  M.  Carter,  M.  McWil- 
liams,  W.  Orange,  P.  Outcalt,  M.  Kelly  and 
others,  were  among  the  most  prominent  ex- 
hibitors; the  latter  had  some  splendid  dis- 
plays of  Remontants  and  other  yarieties, 
among  which  were  many  that  were  new  and 

Some  Herbaceous  plants  have  been  shown, 
and  among  them  were  many  cultivated  wild 
flowers  from  W.  Orange — a  few  of  which  were 
originally  from  the  prairies  of  Hlinois — some 
plants  must  be  omnivagant,  or  at  least  al- 
most as  readily  accommodative  to  a  change 
of  locale  as  Man;  in  this  case,  the  plants 
appear  to  be  as  completely  naturalized  and 
at  home,  in  the  stiff  clay  soil  as  once  they 
were  upon  the  rich,  deep,  alluvial  of  their 
native  wilds. 

The  Magnolia  grandiflora  showed  its  pure, 
white  flower,  the  attraction  of  the  day — Pinks, 
Picotees,  Dianthus,  etc.,  made  quite  a  display. 
The  committee  awarded  the  (2,00  premium 
to  Wm.  Heaver  for  his  stand  of  Picotees  and 
Carnations,  and  gratuities  to  F.  Schneicke 
and  Henry  Ives  for  their  seedlings. 

Mr.  Heaver's  plant  of  Ewing's  Lantana 
was  much  admired. 

Inskcts.  B.  Buchanan  directed  the  atten- 
tien  of  the  members  to  some  destructive 
insects  found  in  his  vineyard.  He  said  they 
appeared  to  be  a  new  enemy,  as  he  had  not 
found  any  person  who  was  familiar  with  them. 
His  remedy  was  desiruction^  the  same  cure 
he  had  so  successfully  applied  to  the  cater- 
pillars and  ourculios.    He  has  a  vessel  pro- 


vided with  lime  wash,  into  which  the  insects 
are  shaken,  this  process  has  been  so  perse- 
veringly  applied  that  their  numbers  have 
materially  decreased,  at  an  expense  of  per- 
haps thirty  dollars  for  his  extensive  vineyards. 
He  exhibited  grape  leaves  curiously  eaten  on 
their  under  surface  by  the  insects ;  they  re- 
semble a  curculio. 

He  also  exhibited  the  insects,  and  with 
them  another  beetle  which  wounds  the  young 
shoots  of  the  grape  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  easily  broken  off  by  the  winds. 

Mr.  Buchanan  also  furnished  the  dead 
twigs  of  fruit  trees  that  had  been  pierced  by 
the  locusts,  and  consequently  broken  off  by 
the  wind — they  were  full  of  eggs.  This 
being  a  very  prolific  theme,  there  was  a 
very  interesting  discussion.  Dr.  Mosher 
asked  whether  the  female  locust  had  been 
known  to  sing.  One  member  observed  that 
he  believed  that  both  members  sang,  but  with 
a  different  note.  Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  had 
not  seen  any  come  up  where  there  had  been 
no  trees.  Another  member  stated  that  he 
had  good  authority  for  the  assertion  that  they 
emerged  from  the  soil  thirty  rods  from  any 
tree  or  bush,  in  the  midst  of  a  field  that  had 
been  cleared  for  many  years,  and  from  which 
the  stumps  had  decayed.  Mr.  Ernst  stated 
that  he  had  found  none  in  his  grounds. 

On  motion,  the  insects  presented  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  were  referred  to  the  committee  on 
insects,  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Longworth  presented  the  following 
communication  which  wss  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee to  report  at  an  early  day  upon  the 
subject,  which  is  justly  considered  of  the 
greatest  Importance. 
To  the  Members  of  the 

Cincinnati  Hortienltural  Society. 

Gentlkmin  :  I  was  gratified  when  called 
on  to  contribute  the  half  of  the  premium 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  awarded  to  Mr.  Mo- 
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Ayoj  for  his  Pistillftte  seedling.  Our  Fmit 
Committee  properly  delayed  expressing  their 
opinion,  till  they  had  for  two  seasons  exa- 
mined all  our  new  seedlings,  not  only  on 
exhibition  in  our  Society,  but  in  the  gardens 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  made  satisfac- 
tory comparisons  with  the  numerous  varieties 
cultivated  by  members  of  the  Society.  Not 
only  McAvoy's  prize  seedling,  but  two  other 
of  our  Pistillate  seedlings,  were  of  larger  size 
than  any  exhibited.  The  new  Hermaphro^ 
dite  seedling  did  not  come  in  competition  for 
the  premium,  for  the  offer  was  confined  to 
Pistillates.  When  I  brought  forward  the 
resolution  for  a  premium,  I  did  not  believe  a 
plant  could  be  raised,  perfect  in  both  organs, 
and  bearing  fruit  of  extra  large  size.  I  was 
of  this  opinion,  for  in  England  plants  of  this 
character  are  exclusively  cultivated,  and  their 
celebrated  Keen's  seedling,  Wilmot's  Superb, 
and  Swainstone,  will  not  with  us  produce  an 
average  crop  of  one-fifth  of  perfect  fruit.  A 
large  portion  of  the  blossoms  are  wholly  de- 
fective in  Pistils,  and  do  not  even  bear  a 
defective  berry.  A  large  portion  produces 
defective  berries.  Since  it  commenced  bear- 
ing, the  new  Hermaphrodite  has  produced  a 
full  crop  of  perfect  fruit.  This  season,  on 
the  same  border  with  Hovey's  seedling,  and 
other  varieties  of  extra  large  size,  it  bore  the 
largest  crop,  and  the  average  size  of  the  fruit 
was  larger  than  any  other.  If  it  shall  con- 
tinue to  produce  blossoms  perfect  in  both  or- 
gans, it  will  be  the  most  valuable  strawberry 
known. 

But  there  is  a  subject  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  an  improvement  in  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  strawberry.  Our  region 
is  destined  to  rival  Europe  in  the  manufacture 
of  wine,  if  we  devote  our  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  our  Grapes,  by  raising  new 
Tarieties  from  seed.  K  the  Society  will  offer 
a  premium,  I  will  pay  one-half — ^say  a  pre- 
mium of  from  two  hundred  dollars  to  five 


hundred  ddlars  for  a  new  seedliog,  hardy 
grape,  superior  in  all  respects,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wine,  to  the  Catawba,  equally 
productive,  as  hardy  and  vigorous  of  growth, 
and  as  great  and  certain  a  bearer.  The 
Society  to  judge  when  they  deem  a  new 
seedling  of  this  character  has  been  raised, 
when  they  shall  select  twelve  judges  of  wine 
to  test  its  quality  in  comparison  with  the 
Catawba,  and  a  committee  of  twelve  vine- 
dressers to  judge  of  the  character  of  the 
vine;  and  the  deision  of  three-fourths  of 
both  committees  to  be  necessary  to  justify 
the  Society  in  awarding  the  premiums.  I 
would  also  propose  a  premium  of  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars  for  a  hardy  seedling  table 
Grape,  decidedly  superior  in  all  respects  to 
any  hardy  table  Grape  now  known  to  the 
Society,  and  the  vine  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  a  fair  bearer,  to  be  decided  by  the  Yote 
of  a  grape  committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Society,  to  consist  of  twelve  members,  and 
the  decision  of  three-fourths  to  be  necessary, 
and  the  decision  not  to  be  made  till  they 
have  had  ample  time  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
decision.  With  the  Shaker,  Herbemont, 
Ohio,  Catawba,  and  some  others,  the  qualities 
of  whidi  are  not  yet  ftdly  tested,  we  may, 
from  their  seed  alone,  expect  to  raise  new 
varieties,  equal  for  the  table  to  the  best  Eu- 
ropean. We  may  the  more  speedily  accom- 
plish this  by  a  cross  between  our  best  natives 
and  the  best  foreign  table  Grapes.  I  do  not 
myself  expect  to  be  a  competitor  for  the 
prize.  I  shall  raise  seedlings  extensiTely, 
but  propose  to  furnish  them  to  my  tenanta, 
to  plant  in  their  vineyards  and  compete  for 
the  prize.  I  shall  raise  a  few  in  my  garden. 
If  I  offer  one  for  the  prize^  and  obtain  it,  I 
will  present  it  to  the  Society,  to  he  diatributd 
for  a  superior  new  seedling. 
Respectfully, 

N.  X<oN6WonxB« 
GnKSHHATx,  Jane  18th,  186L 
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In  pursuance  to  previouB  notice,  a  number 
of  gentlemen  assembled  in  St.  Louis  on  Sat- 
urday, the  31st  of  Maj,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  specimens  of  native  wine  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  the  premiums  of 
^100,  offered  bj  Alex.  Kajser,  Esq.,  for  the 
best  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1850. 

Thirtj-seven  bottles  of  wine  were  exhibi- 
ted, viz :  26  from  Gasconade  Co.,  1  from  St. 
Charles,  2  from  Jefferson,  1  from  Franklin, 
1  from  Warren,  1  from  Moniteau  and  4  from 
St.  Louis.  Several  other  specimens  were 
presented  which  did  not  come  within  the  terms 
of  the  competition. 

The  committee  organised  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas  Allen,  as  Chairman.  There- 
upon the  several  samples  of  wine  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  six  samples  being 
submitted  at  one  time,  of  which  the  com- 
mittee selected  one;  and  so,  selecting  one 
from  each  six  samples,  until  the  whole  was 
examined.  In  this  mode,  six  samples  were 
selected  as  the  best  of  the  entire  lot.  The 
six.  which  were  thus  selected  by  the  commit- 
tee as  the  best|  are : 

No.    4  Produced  by  J.  Rommel  of  Herman. 
"    12    "  H.  Rache,         " 

"    17    "  E.  Heck  of  Gasconade  Co. 

"    20    «        P.  Weizenecker,  of  St.  Louis, 
**    27    "        F,  Muench,  of  Warreo. 
"    31     *'        Mrs.  J.  Senn,  Gasconade. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  decide 
between  the  six  thus  selected.  On  the  first 
ballot,  there  were  io  favor  of  No.  20  ten 
votes,  and  in  fayor  of  No.  27  five  votes. 
No.  20  having  received  a  majority  of  the 
whole  committee  was  entitled  to  the  pre- 
mium. Mr.  Weizenecker,  to  whom  the  pre- 
mium was  awarded,  was  caUed  upon  to  explain 
to  the  meeting  the  oircamstaooes  under  which 
bis  wine  was  produced*  He  stated  that  he 
resided  near  the  city  of  St.  Louis;  that  he 
produced  last  year  about  three  hundred  gal- 


lons of  wine  of  similar  quality  to  that  to 
which  the  premium  is  awarded;  that  it  is 
the  product  of  the  Catawba  grape  exclusive- 
ly. That  the  three  hundred  gallons  of  wine 
were  the  product  of  about  one  acre  of  vines, 
and  that  he  considered  his  wine  worth  now 
about  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
gallon,  but  by  retaining  the  same  for  a  short 
time,  it  would  improve  in  quality  and  be  en- 
hanced in  value. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Weisenecker's 
remarks,  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  de- 
livered to  him  the  premium  of  ^100,  offered 
by  Mr.  Kayser. 

There  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  a  su- 
perior article  of  "  Sparkling  Catawba*'  wine 
made  by  William  Glasgow,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis. 
But  the  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  only  natural  wines  of  native  growth 
which  could  compete  for  the  premium,  and 
believing  that  the  Sparkling  Catawba  was 
not  strictly  of  this  character,  they  excluded 
it  from  competition.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, adopted  a  resolution  highly  complimen- 
tary of  the  ''Sparkling  Catawba"  of  Mr. 
Glasgow,  as  giving  promise  of  superior  ex- 
cellence. 


•  ••• » 


Amerioan  Wine  Growers' Ajwodatlon 

HxLD  a  regular  meeting  on  Saturday,  June 
7th,  Dr.  Mosher  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  falsifioadons  of  Wine, 
appointed  last  month,  reported  progress  and 
asked  further  time. 

The  President  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Association  to  the  necessity  of  procuring 
a  standard  of  measure  for  the  strength  of 
wines,  and  introduced  a  Mr.  Bonnet^  who 
on  invitation  stated  that  he  was  a  maker  of 
Hydrometers  whidi  would  weigh  to  the  thou* 
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eandtfa  of  a  degree.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  in?estigatioii. 

Mr.  Rehfuss  presented  a  bottle  of  Catawba 
Wine  to  show  the  effect  of  neutralizing  the 
tartaric  acid  by  using  ashes  upon  the  soil. 

Dr.  Mosher  expressed  his  belief  that  this 
wine  had  less  acidity  in  consequence  of  the 
treatment. 

Mr.  Foote  exhibited  a  bottle  of  Tuscan 
Wine,  or  Vino  Brusca,  sent  by  Vito  Viti — 
said  to  be  the  simple  juice  of  the  grape — it 
was  variously  estimated.  Some  said  it 
tasted  of  raspberries,  some  of  black  cur- 
rants ;  some  members  declared  that  it  was  a 
good  wine  and  thought  it  was  pure.^  Others 
thought  that  if  that  was  the  best  wine  they 
could  make  in  Italy,  it  had  been  very  much 
overrated. 

The  present  prospect  of  the  vineyards 
being  asked  for,  Dr.  Mosher  stated  that  he 

*  Mr.  Viti  iayi  it  it  pure,  and  fermented  on  the 
skinB. 


thought  there  was  a  prospect  for  one-half  a 
crop,  in  his  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Rehfuss  moved  that  the  next  meeting 
be  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  vine  pros- 
pect for  this  year,  and  the  members  were  re- 
quested to  investigate  and  prepare  them- 
selves to  report. 

A  discussion  upon  the  summer  pruning 
resulted  in  the  expression  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  leave  plenty  of  foliage. 

Mr.  Rehfuss  says  he  left  four  leaves  be- 
yond the  bunches. 

Dr.  Mosher  leaves  two  leaves  for  every 
bunch  on  the  bearing  branch. 

One  member  asserted  that  laterals  (or 
geitzen)  "kites,"  should  not  be  pulled  out 
on  the  fruit  bearing  wood,  but  should  be 
pinched  in  while  soft.  Dr.  Mosher  thought 
that  the  lateral,  if  left  on,  aided  the  matur- 
ing of  the  fruit  and  saved  the  fruit  buds. 

After  a  free  discussion  the  Association 
adjourned  to  next  monthly  meeting. 


THE   CHBRRT  FESTIVAL 
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On  Friday  night  the  Editor  received  a 
Telegraphic  dispatch  from  his  highly  valued 
friend.  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland, 
which  he  has  since  learned  was  written  in 
the  top  of  his  Elton  Cherry  tree,  inviting 
him  to  attend  a  Cherry  Festival^  to  be  held 
in  Columbus  on  Saturday  evening.  What 
was  to  be  done!  The  morrow  would  bring  its 
imperative  duties,  which  must  be  attended  to 
— ^but  fortunately  the  conveniencies  of  civil- 
isation ever  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the 
civilized.  The  Saturday's  duties  are  dis- 
charged and,  without  waiting  for  a  dinner, 
(what  business  has  an  Editor  with  such  a 
vulgar  consideration?)  the  portmanteau  is 
packed  and  the  steps  are  directed  to  the 
Depot  of  the  Little  Miami  Rail  Road,  that 
luxury  of  modem  times  which  is  ever  ready 


to  accommodate  any  one  who  is  inclined  to 
locomotion,  and  to  serve  them  too,  infinitely 
better  than  the  old  mail  stage  coach  arrange- 
ment.  Now  the  splendid  cars  will  in  a  few 
hours  carry  him  easily  over  the  space  that 
formerly  required  a  three  days'  passage, 
through  mud,  and  mire,  and  corduroy.  The 
beautiful  country  is  rapidly  passed  over,  its 
charms  scarcely  arresting  the  attention  of 
any  one  not  accustomed,  as  an  Editor  ever 
is,  or  should  be,  to  observe  its  beauties — and 
before  he  is  aware  of  it,  he  is  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  home,  and  is  set  down  at 
"The  American"  or  "The  Neil  House,"  and 
is  soon  investigating  the  landmarks  of  * 'Sugar 
Alley,"  and  if  possessed  of  good  organs  he 
will  immediately  espy  the  symptoms  of  a  flo- 
rid horticultural  proftision,  surrounded  by  in- 
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telligent  caltivatorB,  and  interested  as  well 
as  interesting  women,  vieing  with  one  an- 
other, in  admiration  of  the  neat  exhibition 
of  fruits  and  flowers — to  which  snch  oontri- 
bntions  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Eirtland 
and  Elliott,  as  are  seldom  witnessed.  To 
descend  to  sober  earnest,  such  a  display  of 
eherries  never  met  my  eyes.  I  had  seen  large 
collections  of  this  delicious  fruit,  and  had 
thought  that  the  numerous  seedlings  of 
Cleveland  might  perhaps  embrace  some  new 
kinds  of  merit,  but  here  indeed  was  an 
agreeable  disappointment— CAfrrie^,  Cher* 
ries,  more  cherries — enough  to  satisfy  all 
who  were  present — alas  I  for  my  poor  little 
specimens  of  the  "  Kingsley  apple"  sent  by 
Dr.  Moses  Long,  from  Rochester,  and  which 
I  had  proudly  thought  would  figure  in  the 
exhibition,  alas,  it  was  scarcely  noticed — ah, 
well  a  day,  it  had  attracted  some  attention 
at  the  Cincinnati  show  in  the  morning. 

But  to  return,  this  show  of  Cherries,  for 
which  a  debt  is  due  to  Professor  Kirtland, 
on  account  of  his  kind  invitation,  and  also 
to  Dr.  Jones,  President,  in  the  name  of  his 
Society,  for  their  voted  welcome  to  par- 
take in  their  investigations — it  was  a  truly 
magnificent  display — forty  kinds  were  ex- 
hibited. I  found,  on  entering  the  room  at 
nine  o*clock,  P.  M.,  the  auction  was  occupying 
the  attention  of  a  very  large  party,  but, 
nothing  daunted,  by  crowds  of  men,  and 
numbers  of  dames  and  damsels  fair,  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  Cherriet,  and  devoted  my- 
self to  them,  thinking  the  time  was  passing, 
and  the  chances  of  investigation  diminishing, 
but  the  members  had  set  aside  a  number  of 
plates  for  investigation,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  sale  we  descended  to  the  minutia,  exam- 
ining each  and  saving  the  stones  for  future 
reference.  A  brief  notice  of  some  of  the 
specimens  is  not  only  due  to  the  successful 
grower  and  liberal  exhibitors,  but  will  be  in- 
teresting to  the  reader;  the  results  of  the 


investigation  are  herewith  appended  in  a 
very  brief  way.  Never  has  it  been  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  so  many  and  so  good 
specimens  of  this  delicious  fruit — and  F.  R. 
Elliott,  who  brought  them  from  Cleveland, 
deserves  credit  for  his  enterprise  as  well  as 
for  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  this  as 
well  as  other  branches  of  pomology. 

Kirtland^s  Mary — large,  pale  red,  firm ; 
— first  quality— a  very  pretty  cherry. 

Governor  Wood,  new,  a  large  round,  pale 
red,  sweet ;  first  quality — a  delicious  cherry, 
one  of  the  very  best. 

Virginia  May  Duke,  small,  heart-shaped, 
bright  red,  second  rate 

Bockport  Bigarrtau,  large,  handsome, 
bright  red ;  first  rate. 

DavenporCs  Early  Black,  large,  soft, 
black,  sweet ;  very  good. 

Cleveland  Bigarrcau,  large,  bright  red; 
first  quality. 

Louis  Philippe,  new,  morello,  large,  dark 
red,  tart,  rich. 

Gridlty,  small,  dark;  not  ripe;  second 
rate. 

Dovrnton,  pale  red,  solid,  rich  ;  good. 

Belle  de  Ckoisey,  round,  red,  soft,  rich ; 
first  rate. 

Madison  Bigarreau,  medium  size,  bright 
red,  soft,  sweet;  second  rate. 

Manning^ $  Mottled  BigarreaUt^Ble  red; 
second  rate. 

China  Bigarrtau,  small,  pale  red ;  poor. 

Early  White  Heart,  medium,  pale  red, 
sweet,  firm,  good. 

Boyer^e  Early,  medium,  etc.,  as  above. 

Roberts*  Red,        "  these  three  are 

very  similar  and  suspected  to  be  the  same. 

Doctor,  above  medium,  red,  firm,  rioh, 
first  quality. 

June  Duke,  a  tart  variety  of  May  Duke. 

American  Heart,  not  ripe. 

Knighfi  Early  Black,  dark,  nob,  soft; 
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first  quality,  said  to  be  a  poor  grower  and 
poor  bearer. 

Black  Heart ;  this  cherry  is  smaller  than 
it  should  be,  and  appears  to  be  only  a  good 
Mazzard,  but  it  is  said  to  improre  as  it  ri- 
pens, and  to  bear  well. 

English  Amber,  not  nearly  equal  to  its 
American  namesake. 

Swedish,  these  cherries  satisfied  me  that 
the  specimens  shown  by  C  P.  Mcllyain  at 
the  Cincinnati  Horticnltural  Society  last  year 
was  a  misnomer.  I  believe  his  is  the  Rock- 
port  Bigarrean. 

Delicate,  a  new  cherry,  of  a  pale  but 
bright  and  delicate  color,  size  medium,  qual- 
ity good. 

Elizabeth,  above  medium,  bright  color — 
flaror  brisk — ^good. 

Black  Ox' heart,  dark,  and  not  large. 


Several  other  ehcrries  were  exhibited,  some 
of  which  are  well  known,  the  others  were 
seedlings  shown  by  numbers,  and  several  of 
these  were  marked  "  rejected" — and  sevenl 
of  those  in  the  above  list  might  with  propri- 
ety, follow  the  same  disposition,  although 
there  may  be  some  redeeming  qualities,  such 
as  great  productiveness  and  hardiness. 

The  flowers  upon  the  tables  and  the  very 
enterprising  and  polite  members  around  it, 
should  not  be  passed  by  without  a  more  es- 
pecial notice,  did  the  remaining  space  per- 
mit an  extended  description  of  their  respec- 
tive merits.  The  large  baskets  of  fine  Ho* 
vey's  seedling,  and  Husk  Hautboia  straw- 
berries, were  very  creditable,  and  served  to 
remind  one  of  the  absence  of  a  whole  family 
of  seedlings,  which  appear  to  be  better 
known  in  other  places  than  aft  home — ^Mr. 
Burr  should  look  after  his  progeny. 


THB    FRONTISFIBC 


Thb  illustration  selected  for  this  number 
represeats  one  of  the  best  Rural  Mansions 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  residence 
of  Mr.  Cloon,  three  miles  north  of  this  city, 
was  planned  and  erected  by  that  modest  and 
judicious  architect,  J.  0.  Sawyer,  who  has 
here  produced  a  chef  d'oeuvre.  The  house 
is  large,  commodious,  and  most  accommodo- 
dative.  It  is  fitted  up  with  every  luxury 
and  convenience.  The  style  of  the  exterior 
may  be  learned  from  the  picture.  No  ground 
plan  of  the  subdivisions  was  prepared,  and  a 
meager  description  must  suffice.  A  large 
entry,  with  the  stair-way,  divides  the  main 
building ;  on  one  side,  the  ground  floor  con- 
tains two  large  rooms,  eighteen  feet  square, 
the  living  and  dining  apartments-— on  the 
other  side,  is  a  handsome  saloon  or  parlor, 
of  an  oblong  shape,  occupying  most  of  that 
divinoo. 


On  the  second  floor  there  are  four  large 
rooms,  with  dressing  closets,  and  a  smaUer 
chamber,  over  the  front  door,  which  would  be 
a  charming  library,  all  opening  upon  the  up* 
per  hall,  besides  a  very  nice  room  in  the  back 
building ;  and  the  back  stair* way  and  baths, 
etc.,  with  another  room  over  the  kitchen. 

The  third  floor,  or  attic,  is  large  enough, 
and  amply  commodious,  for  a  family  of  mode^ 
rate  views,  containing  four  good  chambers,  a 
store  room,  and,  over  the  back  building,  a 
large  drying  room,  and  tanks  that  furnish 
every  chamber,  and  the  offices  below,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  hot  and  cold*  water.  But 
returning  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  back 
building,  there  will  be  found  a  roomy  kitchen 
and  laundry,  with  every  convenience  of  per- 
manent tubs,  hydrants,  cooking  range,  and 
all  the  etceteras  which  the  most  fastidioQS 
housekeeper  eould  desire,  bende  all  imagiii* 
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able  closets  for  ehina,  stores,  linen,  umbreUas, 
etc.,  adjoining  or  between  it  and  the  dining 
room. 

This  is  altogether  the  most  complete,  in 
the  arrangement  of  its  details,  of  all  the 
booses  in  our  neighborhood,  and  reflects 
great  credit  npon  those  who  planned  it,  and 
those  under  whose  direction  it  was  executed. 

The  situation, — ^npon  a  large,  grassy  lawn, 
of  undulating  surface,  sloping  toward  the 
road,  from  which  it  is  sufficiently  distant,  and 
from  which  it  is  partially  hidden  by  judi- 
ciously arranged  masses  of  trees, — is  every 
thing  that  could  be  desired.  Then,  again, 
"  Clinton  Fabm"  is  well  stocked  with  those 
enliveners  of  the  rural  landscape,  beautiful 
cattle,  in  the  rearing  of  which  the  proprietor 
has  taken  so  deep  an  interest,  and  has  been 
rewarded  with  such  good  success,  as  to  place 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  Breeders.  When 
these  admirable  animals  are  grazing  on  the 


gentle  slopes  of  Clinton  Farm,  they  consti- 
tute  a  feature  that  is  very  attractive.  It  is 
a  source  of  regret  to  me,  however,  that  the 
proprietor  intends  offering  his  whole  herd  for 
sale,  on  the  15th  of  July,  although  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  those  who 
admire  perfect  animals,  of  this  species,  to 
add  to  their  collections,  as  these  embrace 
some  of  the  purest  bloods :  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent importations  of  the  Durham  Short- 
horns. As  Mr.  Cloon  is  anxious  to  diminish 
Ills  cares,  he  is  also  willing  to  curtail  the  ex- 
tent of  his  farm,  by  selling  some  portions  for 
building  sites,  for  which  purpose  much  of  his 
land  is  admirably  suited.  So  that  we  may 
expect,  in  a  few  years,  to  see  a  delightful 
rural  village  springing  up  around  him ;  and 
Clinton  Farm  will  have  to  yield  to  "  Clinton 
CenteTf*  or  some  other  epithet,  which  the 
taste  of  the  future  occupants  may  designate 
for  the  result  of  their  enterprize. 


ACKNOWLEDQMBNTS. 


Thx  apples  called  Eingsley,  from  Dr.  Mo- 
ses Long,  came  in  good  order  considering  tho 
hot  weather — they  were  beautifully  packed. 
The  specimens  were  presented  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  the  report  of  the  fruit 
committee  will  be  found  on  another  page. 
Mr.  Ernst  has  some  specimens  on  trial.  The 
editor  is  disposed  to  deal  more  leniently  vrith 
it  than  the  committee,  always  reserving  a 
saving  clause,  however — as  it  is  new,  and  we 
need  more  knowledge  of  its  properties  when 
grown  with  us ;  a  few  buds  would  soon  ena- 
ble as  to  test  this  point  upon  some  experi- 
mental trees.  In  the  mean  time  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  acoompanying  document : 

Rochester,  June  \2th,  1851. 
OxNTiiZMKN:  At  the  instance  of  Messrs. 
Joseph  AUoyn  and  others,  I  forward  some 
specimens  of  the  "Eangsley  Apples,"  which 


were  taken  from  a  seedling  apple  tree  in  a 
neighboring  town,  and  which  accidentally 
came  to  my  knowledge  five  or  six  years  since. 
I  introduced  the  fruit  to  public  notice  two 
years  ago,  through  a  committee  of  the  North 
American  Pomological  Convention,  held  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September  14th,  1850. 

My  object  in  forwarding  this  fruit  for  ex- 
amination by  yourselves  and  those  with  whom 
you  are  associated  in  matters  of  this  kind,  is 
simply  to  obtain  your  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  fruit  for  general  cultivation,  taking 
into  account  the  rare  combination  of  good 
qualities,  as  that  of  vigorous  and  thrifty 
growth  of  scions  taken  from  it,  its  being  a 
good  biennial  bearer,  great  keeper,  etc.  Its 
size  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement  by 
cultivation. 

The  tree  from  which  this  fruit  was  taken 
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is  the  only  bearing  tree  known,  except  n  graft 
that  prodaced  a  few  apples  last  season ;  those 
would  coiDpare  as  to  size  with  a  medium 
sized  Westfield  Seek-no-further. 

I  am  informed  that  you  are  associated  with 
others  who  are  prosecuting  their  inquiries  to 
considerable  extent  in  the  Pomological  de- 
partment of  Horticulture. 

I  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  return  from 
you  when  it  may  suit  your  convenience. 
Very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 

MoSES  LOMO. 

Db.  J.  A.  Warder,  and 
Mr.  a.  H.  Ernst. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  temporary  editor  of 

the  Michigan  Farmer,  thanks  are   due  for 

the  Camelina  sativa  seeds,  which  shall  have 

a  chance  to  try  our  climate  and  soil.     He 

says  of  it: 

Grosse  Isle^  Wayne  Co,,  Michigan^    \ 

Juru  18,  1861.    \ 

Dear  Sir  :  In  looking  over  the  last  West- 
ern Horticultural  Keview,  which  you  send  to 
my  friend  Rev.  M.  H.  Hunter,  of  this  place, 
I  see  a  long  article  on  the  Camelina  sativa. 
Three  years  ago  I  received  a  pint  of  it,  among 
other  seeds,  from  the  London  seed  store,  of 
the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society,  England,  and 
have  grown  it  in  my  garden.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  and  striking  ornamental  flower,  of  a  pe- 
culiar and  unusual  orange  color.  I  sowed  it 
first  in  a  clayey  border,  near  the  house,  in  the 
spring  of  1850.  The  season  was  unusually 
dry,  and  the  plant  did  not  flower  till  July, 
when  it  was  covered  with  blossoms  till  the 
frost  came ;  yet  the  earlier  seeds  fully  ripen- 
ed. Through  winter  it  appeared  to  be  aead, 
and  I  supposed  it  to  be  an  annual,  but  left  it 
standing  to  try  it.  It  blossomed,  however, 
again,  at  the  end  of  March  this  season,  the 
first  blossom  I  had  after  the  crocusses,  and 
it  is  still  in  blossom,  though  apparently  near 
its  departure.  It  is  covered  with  seed  pods 
Last  winter  was  very  severe  on  all  plants, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  hardiness 
of  the  Gold  of  Pleasure.  It  will,  I  am  sure, 
prove  an  acquisition  to  the  flower  garden,  but 


I  am  doubtful  of  its  agricultural  value  in  this 
country.  As  it  grows  on  thin  upright  stems, 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  with  but  little 
leaf,  it  would  scarcely  cover  the  ground  suffi- 
ciently to  k^p  down  weeds,  unless  unusually 
clean  land,  and  frequent  hoeing  were  em- 
ployed. As  I  am  probably  the  only  person 
in  the  West  who  has  the  seed,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  sending  you  a  little. 

As  assistant  Editor  of  the  Michigan  Far- 
mer, during  Mr.  Isham's  visit  to  Europe,  I 
prepared  for  last  month,  a  notice  of  yov 
work,  with  which  I  am  very  greatly  pleased. 
If  you  have  enough  seed,  please  let  Mr.  N. 
Longworth,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  have  a  lit- 
tle, if  he  feels  an  interest  in  it.  I  still  have 
nearly  half  of  what  I  got  originally,  and  if 
you  think  it  worth  while  to  introduce  it  gene- 
rally, I  beg  you  to  consider  it  at  your  service, 
if  you  will  tell  me  how  to  forward  it. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Charles  Fox. 

To  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society, 
the  Editor  feels  under  a  great  obligation  for 
their  handsome  reception  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, June  21  st,  which  was  enough  to  make  a 
plain  man  vain,  and  a  eonscientions  man 
grateful. 

Correction. 
In  the  list  of  awards  granted  at  the  Spring 
Exhibition,  and  printed  on  page  448  in  the 
ninth  number,  an  error  escaped  the  editor, 
supposing  the  "copy"  was  correct,  as  it 
came  with  the  authority  of  the  Committee. 
Under  the  section  of  Bouquets,  the  first  pre* 
mium  of  "  three  dollars,  for  the  best  pair  of 
hand,"  appears  to  have  been  awarded  to  tbe 
Misses  Jackson,  when  it  should  have  been 
to  our  young  friends,  "  John  and  Isaac  Jack- 
son," whose  nosegays  were  decidedly  neat 
and  pretty,  and  were  an  improvement  upon 
their  former  productions  of  the  same  kind. 
To  their  sisters  a  gratuity  was  given  for  verj 
pretty  bouquets  of  a  larger  size.  These  an* 
noying  mistakes  will  sometimes  occur. 

MOKQAN  &  OtKBBHD,  PBIHTimS. 
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BTUDT   THB  BEAUTIFUL  IN   NATURB. 


Everything  connected  witb  the  rural  arts 
And  tbcir  materials,  contains  or  slionld  con- 
tain tbe  elements  of  Beanty,  and  he  who  does 
not  apprecbte  this  truth,  is  no  true  workman  ; 
nor  can  he  expect  to  encceed  in  his  nndertak- 
iDgB  if  he  obstinately  overlook  this  propo- 
BitioD,  for  upon  bis  proper  and  just  apprecia- 
tion of  it  will  depend  the  happy  result  of  bis 
efforts,  whether  in  tite  laying  oat  of  a  park 
or  lawn,  planting  and  adorning  it,  or  even  in 
the  location  of^  garden  walk  and  its  acoom- 
^aoyiog  flower  beds.  Still  further,  eveu  in  tbe 
arrangement  of  a  bunch  of  flowers,  tbe  man 
who  has  not  cultivated  a  taste  and  knowledge 
of  the  beantifal  in  nature,  will  not  succeed  in 
-making  a  happy  combination  of  the  elements 
before  him,  although  the  result  of  bis  efforts 
'  may  be  most  arlitlie,  and  in  the  eyes  of  some 
faultless  in  its  finish. 

Let  us  then  study  tbe  Beactiful.  "Where 
shall  wo  seek  and  find  it,"  do  you  ask?  I 
reply,  where  is  it  not?  'ria  every  where— each 
flower  and  shrub  and  tree  contains  tbe  ele- 
ments of  beauty,  would  we  but  see  them  there, 
and  oft-times  more  happily  combined  than 
could  have  been  imagined  by  the  mind  of  man. 
The  whole  scope  of  animated  nature,  bird, 
beast,  fish,  insect,  shell,  affords  us  innumera- 
ble examples  whence  to  cull  our  iUufltratioDS. 
32 


The  earth  itself  furoisbes  a  rich  mine  of  tbe 
beautiful,  in  its  varied  development  ot/ottn — 
the  bills  and  vales,  the  mountain  peaks  and 
serried  ranges  or  contionons  swells,  embra- 
cing the  seqnestered  and  sheltered  valleys 
and  separating  or  upheaving  broad  ptuns, 
with  here  and  there  tbe  winding  rivers  in  their 
devions  courses,  all  sre  favorite  illustrationa. 
So  that  even  in  the  study  of  so  dry  and  un- 
promising a  pursuit  as  topography,  we  are 
snnounded  by  numerous  objects  that  through 
this  element  claim  our  attention. 

But  these  varying  forma  oi  the  earth's 
surface,  while  they  please  the  active  fancy, 
also  lead  to  useful  results.  The  geologist, 
even  in  tbe  midst  of  winter,  when  all  nature 
is  bushed  in  the  sleep  of  frost,  by  simply 
observing  the  foTmi  of  the  headlands  and 
pluns  that  come  under  review  as  he  travels 
along,  is  enabled  to  tell  us  what  classes  of 
rocks  constitute  the  staple  of  tbe  formations 
over  which  he  is  passing,  and  he  will  thence 
draw  the  most  valuable  dedaotions  respecting 
tbe  economic  capabilities  of  tbe  country, 
whether  from  its  mineralogies]  resources  or 
its  agricultural  riches.  Hero,  too,  may  be 
found  the  abundant  charms  and  nntold  won- 
ders of  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  where 
order  reigns  supreme  in  oU  the  beauty  of 
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harmony.  The  ohemist  will  explain  tbe 
properties  of  the  soil  beneath  our  feet,  and 
direct  the  most  desirable  and  profitable  crops 
to  be  planted  in  each  locality,  and  the  appro- 
priate additions  that  must  be  made  to  each, 
to  render  it  most  productive  of  the  perfect 
and  most  fully  developed  forms  of  tbe  vege- 
tations that  are  to  be  expected.  The  won- 
drous beauty  of  the  definite  proportions  and 
perfect  forms,  that  are  to  be  found  in  these 
investigations  cannot  be  duly  appreciated  ex- 
cept by  one  who  has  been  favored  with  an 
insight  into  the  glorious  arcana,  the  thres- 
hold to  which  only,  man  has  yet  reached ;  but 
even  here,  our  love  for  the  beautiful  will  bring 
us  to  the  door,  and  to  our  earnest  knockings 
and  inquiries,  comes  back  the  most  instructive 
answer — thus  if  we  analyze  a  few  grains  of 
soil  and  also  of  the  products  we  wish  to 
receive  from  it,  we  at  once  learn  whether  or 
not  our  efforts  in  their  production  can  be 
crowned  with  success. 

Looking  higher  and  above  the  earth,  what 
endless  forms  of  beauty,  ever  changing  ever 
new,  meet  our  gaze  at  each  turn,  in  the 
forms,  complications  and  the  wonderfully 
beneficent  arrangements  of  the  atmosphere 
about  us.  The  clouds  are  masses  of  Beauty^ 
and  might  equally  attract  the  attention  of  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher.  Indeed  they  have 
done  so,  and  the  most  successful  delineators 
and  expounders  of  their  mysteries  have  really 
belonged  to  both  classes  of  study.  Tbe  me- 
teorological effects  of  sun-rise,  noon,  sun -set, 
dews  and  rains,  and  the  whole  train  of  tbe 
phenomena  of  day  and  night,  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  our  race,  and  furnish  study 
for  the  philosopher,  and  constant  themes  to  the 
poet,  whether  him  who  delineates  in  rhythm 
or  him  who  portrays  the  harmonies  in  the 
silent  and  unspeakable  though  eloquent  lan- 
guage of  the  canvas.  No  painter  can  hope 
to  succeed  in  bis  labors  if  he  fail  in  his  sky. 

While  looking  upward  to  the  beautiful 


clouds,  it  is  impossible  not  to  allow  the  flight 
to  extend  beyond  tbe  narrow  verge  of  meteo- 
rology. The  glorious  orbs  of  the  starry 
firmament,  beautiful  insignia  of  order  and 
permanence,  as  well  as  of  design  and  power, 
cannot  fail  to  Attract  our  attention,  and  lead 
us  to  the  most  expanded  ideas  of  the  great- 
ness, power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

How  purifying  and  elevating  are  these  re- 
flections which  force  themselves  upon  us  when 
we  yield  to  the  seductive  charms  of  natural 
beauty  every  where  areund  us  I  How  can 
we  avoid  tracing  the  connections,  and  drawing 
the  irresistible  inferences,  that  most  naturally 
flow  upon  us  as  we  observe  the  harmonious 
beauty  of  nature's  chain  of  eiistence,  tracing 
from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  and  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  orders,  until  we  at 
last  meet  with  a  chasm,  beyond  which  we  are 
impelled  to  look,  vainly  attempting  to  cross 
it  in  our  anxious  struggle,  having  pursued  tbe 
series  from  mite  to  man,  and  from  ourselves 
looking  toward  the  Highest,  the  Creator,  in 
whom  we  feel  satisfied  is  ,all  goodness  and 
beauty, 

Thus  allowing  the  mind  to»  be  fed  by  the 
sensations,  with  the  most  lovely  images  of  the 
pure  and  the  beautiful,  we  fortify  ourselves 
in  a  great  degree  against  the  evil  propensities 
in  our  nature,  toward  which  all  are  so  prone. 
In  this  way  we  enable  our  erring  spirits  to 
repel  the  approaches  of  evil,  with  a  greater 
probability  of  success,  for  alas!  are  we  not 
all  prone  to  ill?  and  what  can  we  do  with 
our  poor  human  nature  \  how  can  we  un- 
aided resist  the  tend^cy  to  evil?  In  the 
words  of  a  time-honored  bard,  so  fondly  quo- 
ted by  a  later  poet  of  nature,  amid  Scotia's 
hills,  '*  Unless  above  himself  he  can  erect  him- 
self, how  foor  a  thing  is  man  I " 

Having  allowed  the  fancy  to  speculate  a 
little  upon  these  tendencies  of  our  nature,  the 
dark  and  the  bright  are  both  pointed  out — 
the  latter  is  presented  as  ever  before  ns  if  we 
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but  open  our  eyes  to  see  it.  Everytbing  has 
BEAUTY — seek  it,  evolve  it! — ^No  matter  bow 
common-place  the  subject,  it  abounds  in  the 
true  elements  of  the  divine,  having  been  cre- 
ated by  Infinite  Wisdom — ^it  must,  therefore, 
yield  rich  fruits  of  infinite  beauty  if  properly 
investigated. 

These  random  thoughts  have  been  forcibly 
called  up  by  a  recent  escape  firom  the  turmoil 
and  bustle  of  city  life,  where,  shut  out  from 
nature,  its  beauty  can  only  live  in  one's 
dreams;  and  the  recollections  of  the  kind 
teachings  of  devoted  parents,  who  in  the  early 
years  of  tender  infancy,  had  directed  the  inqui- 
ring mind  to  the  study  of  the  Beautiful  in 
Netfure^  now  well  up  in  the  affections  of  the 
heart,  bringing  with  them  the  hidden  treasures 


long  stored  away,  and  which  sometimes,  like 
old  rubbish,  have  lain  in  us  almost  forgotten, 
but  not  lost  forever. 

Oh,  then,  allow  me  to  urge  upon  you  all, 
who  may  have  pursued  this  deviation  from 
the  regular  outline,  into  the  by-paths,  away 
from  the  graveled  walks  of  Horticulture, 
allow  me  to  urge  you  to  cultivate  in  your 
children  a  similar  admiration  for  the  works  of 
the  Creator — how  Bim{de  soever  and  common- 
place, they  are  possessed  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive qualities,  and  are  sources  of  untold 
happiness  as  well  as  safety  from  evil,  for  our 
offspring;  let  us  take  pains  to  direct  and  en- 
courage,  instead  of  thwarting  and  repelling 
the  Love  ff  the  Beautiful  in  Nature  which  is 
the  natural  bheritance  of  childhood. 


MANURINQ    AND    IRRIQATION    AMONQ    THE    CBINBSB 


The  following  extracts  relate  to  some  of  the 
doings  of  a  very  wonderful  people,  who,  with- 
out science  are  not  ignorant,  and  from  whom 
we,  in  this  enlightened  age  and  country,  may 
learn  many  useful  hints.  We  may  write  and 
talk  about  chemical  manure,  the  value  of  ir- 
rigation, etc.,  but  they  perseveringly  and 
successfully  practice  the  principles  we  advo- 
cate, and  have  long  done  so. 

Mr.  Fortune  is  well  known  as  the  indefati- 
gable botanical  collector  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  He  has  spent  several 
years  among  the  celestials,  from  whom  he 
has  sent  home  to  England  some  beautiful 
plants  that  we  already  cultivate  and  appre- 
ciate here,  in  the  center  of  the  Western  He- 
misphere. 

Though  not  strictly  Horticultural,  yet  as 
the  farms  of  China  are  small  and  more  like 
gardens,  many  useful  hints  may  be  gathered 
from  their  practices,  especially  in  manuring, 
that  can  be  made  available  in  our  gardens: 
and  the  editor  of  the  Working  Farmer  is 


thanked  for  the  copy — he  does  not  inform  his 
readers  whence  he  procured  the  "extracts.' 

Ed.  Review. 

Every  agricultural  operation  in  China  is 
done  with  the  greatest  regularity,  at  certain 
stated  times  which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  the  best;  and  in  nothing  is  this  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  manuring  of  the  cotton 
fields.    Early  in  April  the  agricultural  labor- 
ers, all  over  the  country,  are  seen  busily  em- 
ployed in  clearing  the  numerous  canals,  ponds 
and  ditches;  and  the  mud  thus  obtained — 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  decay  of  long 
grass,  reeds,  and  succulent  water-plants,  and 
partly  by  the  surface  soil,  which  has  been 
washed  down  from  the  higher  grounds  by  the 
rains — is  conveyed  away,  and  spread  over 
the  cotton  fields.    Boad-side  scrapings  and 
burnt  rubbish  are  saved  up  for  the  same  pui^ 
pose.     Previous  to  this  manuring,  the  soil 
has  either  been  plowed  by  the  small  buffalo- 
plow  in  common  use  in  the  country,  and 
then  broken  and  pulverised  by  the  three 
pronged  hoe,  or,  in  those  instances  where 
the  farms  are  small,  and  can  not  boast  of  a 
buffalo,  it  is  loosened  and  broken  up  entirely 
by  manual  labor.    In  the  end  of  April  and 
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begiiiniDg  of  May,  the  cotton  seeds  are  oaiv 
tied  in  baskets  to  the  fields,  and  sown  gener- 
ally broadcast,  but  sometimes  in  drills  or 
patches.  The  fields  are  carefully  tended  du- 
ring growth:  the  plwits  are  thinned  where 
they  have  been  sown  too  thickly,  the  earth  is 
loosened  amongst  the  roots,  and  the  ground 
boed  and  kept  clean  from  weeds.  The  cot- 
ton-plant produces  its  flowers  is  succession 
from  August  to  the  end  of  October;  and  as 
the  pods  are  bursting  every  day,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  them  gathered  with  great  regu- 
larity, otherwise  they  fall  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  cotton  gets  dirty,  which  of  course 
lowers  its  value  in  the  market.  At  this  sea- 
son, accordingly,  little  bands  of  Chinese  are 
seen  in  the  afternoon  in  every  field,  gathering 
the  ripe  cotton,  and  carrying  it  home  to  the 
farm-yard,  where  it  is  spread  out  to  the  sun 
on  hurdles,  but  is  always  taken  under  cover 
at  night.  When  perfectly  dry,  it  is  separa- 
ted from  the  seeds  by  the  well-known  wheel 
with  two  rollers,  which,  when  turned  round, 
draws  or  sucks  in  the  cotton  and  rejects  the 
seeds.  "It  is  a  simple  and  beautiful  contri- 
vance," says  Mr.  Fortune,  *'and  answers  well 
the  end  for  which  it  is  designed."  The  cot- 
ton is  now  ready  for  market, — and  early  in 
the  fine  autumnal  mornings,  the  roads  leading 
into  Shanghae  (the  emporium  of  the  district) 
are  crowded  with  bands  of  coolies  or  small 
farmers,  from  the  cotton  farms,  each  with  his 
bamboo  across  his  shoulders,  and  a  large 
sack  of  cotton  swung  from  each  end.  These 
coolies — many  of  whom  bring  their  own  pro- 
duce to  market — are  very  independent  in 
their  dealings:  should  the  price  offered  by 
the  merchant  be  below  the  owner's  expecta- 
tion, he  immediately  shoulders  his  load  and 
walks  off  to  a  rival  warehouse ;  and  a  similar 
independence  characterizes  the  peasant  farm- 
ers in  all  their  other  dealings.  "Before  the 
cotton  is  converted  into  thread  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weaving,  it  is  cleaned  and  freed  from 
knots  by  a  process  common  also  in  our  In- 
dian possessions — ^viz :  by  an  elastic  bow,  the 
string  of  which  is  passed  under  a  portion  of 
the  cotton  placed  on  a  table,  throws  it  into 
the  air  by  the  vibration  which  is  kept  up  by 
the  workmen,  and  separates  the  fiber  without 
at  all  breaking  or  injuring  it ;  at  the  same 
time  the  wind  caused  by  the  sudden  vibration 
carries  off  the  dust  and  other  impurities. 
After  this  process  the  Chinese  cotton  is  par- 


ticularly pure  and  soft,  and  is  considered  bj 
good  judges  not  to  *be  surpassed  by  any  in 
the  world. '^  Every  small  farmer  or  cottager 
reserves  a  portion  of  bis  cotton  produce  for 
the  wants  of  his  own  family;  and  this  is 
cleaned,  spun,  and  woven  by  the  female 
members,  sometimes  assisted  by  the  old  men 
or  young  boys  who  are  unfit  for  the  labors  of 
the  field.  In  every  cottage  throughout  the 
cotton  district  the  traveler  meets  with  the 
spinning  wheel  and  the  small  handloom,  which 
used  to  be  common  in  our  own  country  in 
former  times,  but  which  have  now  given  way 
to  machinery.  Where  the  families  are  nu- 
merous and  industrious,  a  surplus  of  cloth  is 
thus  woven ;  in  which  case  it  is  sold  at  the 
adjacent  towns,  and  money  is  thence  realized 
for  the  purchase  of  tea  and  other  necessaries 
which  were  not  produced  in  this  particular 
district.  , 

With  the  usual  providence  of  the  Chinesa 
every  part  of  the  cotton  crop  is  turned  to  ac- 
count. The  cotton  itself  clothes  them,  and 
affords  them  the  means  of  supplying  them 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life;  the  stalks 
boil  their  ^gal  meals;  and  the  ashes  even 
— ^tho  remains  of  all — are  strewed  over  their 
fields  for  the  purpose  of  manure.  Moreover, 
as  they  always  extract  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  crops  f^om  the  soil  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  they  have  adopted  the  plan  of  sowing 
or  planting  fresh  crops  before  the  removal  H 
those  which  occupy  the  ground.  ''Wheat, 
for  example,  which  is  a  winter  crop,  is  reaped 
in  the  Shanghae  district  generally  about  the 
end  of  May,  while  the  proper  time  for  pat- 
ting in  cotton  seed  is  the  beginning  of  that 
month  or  the  end  of  April.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  have  cotton  on  the  wheat  land,  the 
Chinese  sow  its  seeds  at  the  usual  time 
amongst  the  wheat;  and  when  the  latter  is 
reaped,  the  former  is  several  inches  above 
ground,  and  ready  to  grow  with  vigor  when 
it  is  more  fuUy  exposed  to  the  air.'*  In  like 
manner,  clover,  beans,  and  other  vegetables 
are  frequently  above  ground  in  the  cotton 
fields  before  the  stalks  of  the  latter  are  re- 
moved. Thus  the  Chinese,  in  the  northern 
provinces,  lengthen  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  the  period  of  their  growth,  and  gain 
as  much  as  they  possibly  can  from  the  fenrtO- 
ity  of  their  land.  The  reader  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  soil  of  this  district 
is  a  rich  deep  loam,  which  is  able  to  yield 
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maoy  crops  in  snccession,  without  tlie  aid  of 
a  particle  of  manure,  while  the  climate  is  ca* 
pable  of  bringing  to  perfection  many  of  the 
productions  of  the  tropics,  as  well  as  all  those 
indigenious  to  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe. 

Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  much  of 
their  soil,  there  is  no  nation  that  equals  the 
Chinese  in  the  diligent  collection  and  appli- 
cation of  manure.  Of  the  chemical  manures 
which  science  has  recently  introdoced  into 
western  Europe,  they  know  nothing;  but 
they  make  the  most  of  what  they  have,  and 
in  the  eager  collection  of  the  night-soil,  they 
even  beat  the  Dutch!  In  all  their  towns, 
large  cisterns  or  earthen  tubs  are  placed  in 
the  most  conspicuous  and  conTcnient  places 
for  the  reception  of  this  kind  of  manure ;  and 
what  would  be  considered  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance in  Europe,  is  there  looked  upon  by  all 
classes,  rich  and  poor,  with  the  utmost  com- 
placency. Almost  every  Chinese  town  is 
permeated  by  canals;  and,  on  these,  long 
clumsy  boats  are  placed  in  di£ferent  districts 
of  the  town,  into  which  the  night-soil  and 
urine  are  emptied,  and  conveyed  from  thence 
to  the  country.  This  manure  is  sometimes 
used  after  fermentation,  but  frequently  not. 
In  the  fertile  agricultural  districts  of  the 
north,  this  stimulant  is  used  in  a  fresh 
state,  being  of  course  sufficiently  diluted  with 
water  before  it  is  applied  to  the  crops.  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  the  Chi- 
nese are  perfectly  right;  as  the  manure  must 
be  much  more  efficient  in  this  stato  than 
when  a  great  portion  of  the  ammonia  has 
passed^  off  into  the  air.  A  strong  stimulant 
like  this  would  probably  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances have  an  injurious  effect ;  but  as  it  is 
used  only  when  the  crops  are  young  and  lux- 
uriant, they  are  then  able  to  assimulate  its 
gasses,  and  a  most  marked  effect  is  produced 
upon  their  growth  and  productiveness.  This 
kmd  of  liquid-manure  is  generally  applied  to 
wheat,  barley,  and  all  the  cabbage  tribe  and 
other  garden  vegetables;  but  not  to  rice, 
which  is  always  flooded  during  its  growth. 

For  rice  the  manures  are  manifold,  but 
necessarily  they  are  always  applied  at  or  be- 
fore sowing.  As,  from  scarcity  of  fire-wood 
in  China,  a  great  portion  of  the  straw,  cot- 
ton stalks,  and  grass,  which  would  go  to  ma- 
nuring the  fields  is  used  for  firing,  necessity 
has  forced  upon  farmers  the  plan  of  growing 


manures.  In  the  island  of  Chusan,  and  over 
all  the  rice  country  of  Chekiang  and  Kiang- 
soo,  two  plants  are  cultivated  during  winter 
almost  exclusively  for  manure :  the  one  is  a 
species  of  Coronilla,  the  other  is  Trefoil  or 
clover.  They  are  sown  in  ridges  in  autumn, 
and  grow  luxuriantly  till  April,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  ground  for  rice. 
The  ridges  are  then  scattered  in  a  fresh  state 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the  fields  are 
next  flooded,  the  plow  and  harrow  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  manure,  thus  half  buried 
amongst  mud  and  water,  begins  to  decay  im- 
mediately, and  gives  out  a  most  disagreeable 
putrid  smell.  This  mode  of  manuring  is 
generally  practiced  in  all  the  rice  lands  in 
this  part  of  China,  and  the  young  paddy 
doubtless  derives  strong  nourishment  from 
the  ammonia  given  out  in  the  decomposition 
of  this  fresh  manure.  The  Chinese  farmer 
is  not  a  chemist;  he  knows  little  of  vegeta- 
ble physiology;  but  his  forefathers  have  hit 
accidentally  upon  certain  systems  which  are 
found  in  practice  to  succeed,  and  to  these  he 
himself  adheres,  and  hands  them  down  un- 
changed to  his  children. 

When  the  first  crop  of  rice  is  cut,  the  see* 
ond,  which  has  been  planted  in  the  alternate 
rows,  is  left  to  grow  and  ripen  in  the  autumn ; 
the  ground  is  stirred  up;  and  the- .stubble 
and  part  of  the  straw  of  the  first  crop  is  im- 
mediately worked  up  with  the  mud  and  water 
between  the  rows:  this  decays  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  trefoil  in  the  spring,  and  af- 
fords manure  to  the  second  crop.  Prawns  and 
fish  are  frequently  used  for  the  same  purpose 
and  in  the  same  way. 

Burnt  earth  mixed  with  decomposed  veg- 
etable matter  is  another  highly  esteemed  ma- 
nure, and  is  common  in  au  the  agricultural 
districts.  During  the  summer  months,  all 
sorts  of  vegetable  rubbish  are  collected  in 
heaps  by  the  road  side,  and  mixed  with  ptraw, 
grass,  parings  of  turf,  etc.,  which  are  set  on 
fire  and  burnt  slowly  for  several  days,  until 
all  the  rank  vegetable  matter  is  decomposed, 
and  the  whole  reduced  to  a  rich  black  earth. 
It  is  then  turned  over  several  times,  when  it 
presents  the  same  appearance  as  the  vegeta- 
ble mold  used  in  garaens  in  England.  This 
manure  is  not  scattered  over  the  land,  but 
reserved  for  covering  the  seeds,  and  is  ap- 
plied in  the  following  manner.  When  the 
seedtime  arrives,  one  man  makes  the  holea, 
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another  follows  and  drops  in  the  seed,  and  a 
third  puts  a  handful  of  the  black  earth  on 
the  top  of  them.  Being  principally  vegeta- 
ble mold,  it  keeps  the  seed  loose  and  moist 
during  the  period  of  germination,  and  after- 
wards affords  them  nourishment.  This  ma- 
nure is  useful  mechanically  as  well  as  chemi- 
oally  in  a  stiff  soil  like  that  of  the  low  lands 
of  China,  where  the  seeds  are  apt  to  be  in- 
jured in  the  process  of  germination.  The 
young  crop  thus  planted  acquires  a  Tigor  in 
Its  first  growth,  which  enables  it  to  assimilate 
the  matter  which  forms  the  strong  stiff  soil, 
and  to  strike  its  roots  firmly  into  it. 

Oil-cake  also  (manufactured  from  the  seeds 
of  a  certain  kind  of  cabbage,  and  some  other 
oleaginous  plants)  is  broken  in  pieces  and 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  or  applied 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  vegetable  earth ; 
while  bones,  shells,  old  lime,  soot,  ashes,  and 
fd\  kinds  of  rubbish,  are  also  eagerly  bought 
up  by  the  farmer.  From  this  imperfect  sum- 
mary it  will  be  seen  how  little  we  are  ahead 
of  the  Celestials  in  the  kinds  of  our  manures, 
and  how  much  we  are  behind  them  in  the 
diligent  collection  of  fertilizing  matter.  In- 
deed, there  appears  to  be  less  waste  of  fertil- 
ising matter  in  China  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world. 

*  «  *  4r  «  *  3|c 

The  following  are  Mr.  Fortune^s  remarks 
on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  terrace  cul- 
tivation and  irrigation  of  the  Chinese : — 

The  terrace  cultivation  of  China  has  been 
noticed  by  nearly  all  writers  upon  this 
country,  and,  like  most  other  subjects,  it  has 
been  either  much  exaggerated  or  underval- 
ued. It  appeared  to  me  to  be  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection  on  the  hill-sides  adjacent 
to  the  river  Min  ikar  Foo-chow-foo;  at  least 
I  was  more  struck  with  it  there  than  any- 
where else.  On  sailing  up  that  beautiful  riv- 
er, these  terraces  look  like  steps  in  the  sides 
of  the  mountains — one  rising  above  another, 
until  they  sometimes  reach  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  When 
the  rice  and  other  crops  are  young,  these  ter- 
races are  clothed  in  luxuriant  green,  and  look 
like  a  collection  of  gardens  among  the  rug- 
ged and  barren  mountains.  The  terrace  sys- 
tem is  adopted  by  the  Chinese,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  bill-sides  with 
water  where  paddy  [rice]  is  to  be  grown,  or 
to  prevent  the  heavy  rains  washing  down  the 


loose  soil  from  the  roots  of  other  vegetables. 
Hence  these  cuttings  are  seen  all  over  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  not  exactly  level  like  the 
rice  terraces,  but  level  enough  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  rains  in  their  de- 
scent down  the  mountain.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  sweet  potato  and  other  crops 
which  are  grown  on  the  hills  are  always 
planted  in  ridges  which  run  cross  ways  or 
oorizontally;  for  were  the  ridges  made  in  a 
different  direction,  the  heavy  rains  which  fiJl 
in  the  early  summer  months  would  carry  both 
the  loose  soil  and  crops  down  into  the  plains. 

Rice  is  grown  on  the  lower  terrace-ground, 
and  a  stream  of  water  is  always  led  from 
some  ravine  and  made  to  flow  across  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  until  it  reaches  the  highest 
[rice]  terrace,  into  which  it  flows  and  floods 
the  whole  of  the  level  space.  When  the  wa- 
ter rises  three  or  four  inches  in  hight,  which 
is  sufficiently  high  for  the  rice,  it  finds  vent 
at  an  opening  made  for  the  purpose  in  the 
bank,  through  which  it  flows  into  the  terrace 
below,  which  it  floods  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  on  to  the  lowest.  In  this  way  the 
whole  of  the  rice  terraces  are  kept  contin- 
ually flooded,  until  the  stalks  of  the  crops 
assume  a  yellow  ripening  hue,  when  the  water 
being  no  longer  required,  it  is  turned  back 
into  its  natural  channel,  or  led  to  a  different 
part  of  the  hOl  for  the  nourishment  of  other 
crops.  These  mountain  streams  which  abound 
in  all  parts  of  the  hilly  districts,  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  farmer ;  and  as 
they  generally  spring  from  a  high  elevation 
in  the  ravines,  they  can  be  conducted  at 
pleasure  over  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  hillf. 
No  operation  in  agriculture  gives  him  and  his 
laborers  more  pleasure  than  leading  these 
streams  of  water  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  making  them  subservient  to  his  pur- 
poses. In  my  travels  in  the  country  the  in- 
habitants often  called  my  attention  to  this 
branch  of  their  operations;  and  I  pleased 
them  much  when  I  expressed  admiration  at 
the  skill  with  which  they  executed  it.  This 
practice  is  not  confined  to  the  paddy  grounds ; 
for  I  remember  once,  when  superintending 
the  planting  of  some  large  trees  and  shrubs 
in  toe  gardens  of  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.  in 
Honekong,  after  I  had  given  them  a  large 
supply  of  water  at  the  time  they  were  planted 
I  desired  the  gardener  to  repeat  the  dose  next 
morning.    But,  on  the  following  day,  when  I 
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retarned  to  the  spot,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
a  little  stream  divided  into  many  branches, 
meandering  among  the  roots  of  the  newly 
planted  trees.  As  there  was  no  stream  there 
before,  I  went  up  to  examine  its  source,  and 
found  that  it  had  been  lead  from  a  neigh- 
boring ravine ;  a  work  more  easy  than  carry- 
ing a  large  supply  of  water  in  buckets,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  effectual. 

Moreover,  demand  is  the  great  parent  of 
invention;  and  we  generally  find  that  the 
higher  kinds  'of  machinery,  which  require 
large  capital  to  work  them,  never  make  their 
appearance  until  after  that  capital  has  been 
accumulated.  Now,  in  China  there  is  little 
money  available  for  agricultural  machinery, 
for  farms  are  unusually  small,  and  their 
owners'  capital  trifling;  and  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  large 
fortunes  seldom  survive  a  single  genera- 
tion. Nevertheless,  if  large  fortunes  be 
absent,  so  also  is  real  want.  Agriculture  is 
not  a  pursuit  that  tends  to  accumulate  great 
wealth^ in  the  hands  of  individuals;  but  it 
is  more  steady  in  its  profits  than  the  pursuits 
of  oommerse,  and  regarded  as  a  national  oc- 
cupation, its  tendency  is  to  keep  a  larger  pop- 
ulation in  healthy  and  comfortable  circum- 
stances than  any  other  branch  of  industry. 
Hence  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  proverb  "Money  begets  money,  and  pov- 
erty begets  poverty,"  can  be  less  applicable 
than  in  China. 

m        *****        * 

The  Chinese  are  a  flower  loving  nation. 
The  Mandarins  and  higher  classes  take  great 
pride  in  their  gardens ;  floral  ornaments  are 
m  demand  on  all  festival  occasions,  and  the 
trade  in  them  is  considerable — some  beauti- 
ful plants,  which  grow  only  in  the  north, 
such  as  the  tree  pseony,  being  brought  seve- 
ral hundred  miles  by  sea  to  the  market  of 
Canton.  The  ladies  of  Foo-Chow-foo  are 
particularly  fond  of  flowers — artificial  as  well 
as  natural — for  the  decoration  of  their  hair. 
The  rustic  beauty  employs  the  more  large 
and  gaudy,  such  as  the  red  hibiscus;  while 
the  refined  damsels  prefer  the  jasmine,  tube- 
rose, and  others  of  that  description ;  and  ar- 
tificial flowers  are  in  still  greater  request.  It 
is  at  New- Year  that  the  national  predilection 
for  flowers  is  most  conspicuous.  Mr.  For- 
tune, who  witnessed  the  festivities  during  this 


season  at  Canton,  says,  that  not  only  are  the 
houses  and  temples  decorated  with  them, 
but  the  thousand  boats  on  the  river  also  come 
in  for  a  most  extensive  share.  Indeed  these 
* 'flower- boats,"  as  they  are  called,  are  only 
floating-houses — for  a  very  great  part  of  the 
population  of  Canton  live  upon  the  river; 
and  at  all  seasons  plants  and  flowers  are  to 
be  seen  blooming  on  their  high  sterns,  or  in 
their  little  parlors  where  their  families  con- 
gregate. "In  going  up  the  river  at  New- 
Year  lime,"  says  Mr,  Fortune,  "towards  the 
Fa- tee  Gardens,  I  met  boats  in  great  num- 
bers, loaded  with  branches  of  pear  and  palm- 
trees  in  bloom,  Eukianthus,  Camelias,  Cocks«* 
combs,  Magnolias,  and  various  other  plants 
which  flower  at  this  season."*  The  branches 
of  the  Eukianthus  are  brought  down  from 
the  hills  with  the  buds  just  expanding,  and 
on  being  placed  in  water,  they  very  soon 
bloom  in  the  houses,  and  remain  for  more 
than  a  fortnight  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  if 
they  had  been  taken  up  witl^  their  roots  in 
the  most  careful  manner.  The  common  Jon- 
quill,  too,  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  pat- 
ronage; and  in  the  streets  of  Canton  one 
meets  with  thousands  of  bulbs  growing  in 
small  pans  among  water  and  a  few  white 
stones.  In  this  case  the  Chinese  exhibit 
their  peculiar  propensity  for  dwarf  and  mon- 
strous growth,  by  planting  the  bulbs  upside 
down,  and  making  the  plants  assume  curious 
twisted  forms,  which  appear  to  be  so  agreea- 
ble to  the  eye  of  a  Chinaman.  Large  quan- 
tities of  all  the  above  mentioned  flowers  are 
exposed  for  sale  in  many  of  the  shops  and  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  in  Canton,  where 
they  seem  to  be  eagerly  bought  by  the  Chi- 
nese. At  the  New- Year  season,  parties  are 
made,  to  go  to  the  gardens  at  Fee-tee,  some 
three  miles  above  Canton,  and  on  particular 
days  you  find  there  hundreds  of  "flower- 
boats,"  crowded  with  young  Chinese  of  the 
better  classes,  enjoying  themselves  as  our 
own  population  do  at  Richmond  or  Hampton 
Court.  These  celebrated  Fee-tee  gardens 
(or  the  "Flowery  Land,"  as  the  name  im- 
plies) are  about  a  dozen  in  number,  and  in 
spring  they  present  a  gorgeous  appearance. 
"They  are  then  gay  with  the  Tree-pseony, 
Axaleas,  Camellias,  Koses,  and  various  other 


*  The  Chinese  year  begins  about  the  mtddle  of  Feb- 
ruary. 
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plants.  "The  Azaleas  are  splendid,"  says 
Mr.  Fortune,  ''and  reminded  me  of  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  but  the  Fa-tee  exhibitions  were 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  Every  garden  was 
one  mass  of  bloom ;  and  the  different  colors 
of  red,  white,  and  purple,  blended  together, 
had  a  most  beautiful  and  imposing  effect." 
Dwarf  trees,  trained  into  the  most  grotesque 
and  curious  forms,  occupy  a  principal  place 
in  these  gardens,  as  also  chrysanthemums — 
a  pet  flower  with  Chinese  gardeners,  and 
which  they  manage  extremely  well,  perhaps 
better  than  they  do  any  other  plant. 

Ornamental  gardening  has  long  been  culti- 
vated among  the  Chinese,  and  the  following 
is  a  specimen  of  it,  which  Mr.  Fortune  saw 
on  visiting  a  retired  Mandarin  at  Ningpo : — 

Both  his  house  and  garden  are  unique  in 
their  way,  but  they  are  most  difficult  to  de- 
Boribe,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  the  building  of 
artificial  rockery  is  so  well  understood  that 
the  resemblance  to  nature  is  perfect,  and  it 
forms  a  principal  feature  in  every  garden. 
This  old  gentleman  has  the  different  parts  of 
his  house  joined  together  by  rude  looking 
oaverns,  and  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be 
a  subterraneous  passage,  leading  from  ifoom 
to  room,  through  which  the  visitor  passes  to 
the  garden,  which  lies  behind  the  house. 
The  small  courts,  of  which  a  glimpse  is  caught 
in  passing  through,  are  fitted  up  with  this 
rock-work ;  dwarf-trees  are  planted  here  and 
there  in  various  places,  and  creepers  hang 
down  naturally  and  gracefully,  until  their 
ends  touch  the  little  ponds  of  water  which 
are  always  placed  in  front  of  the  rook-work. 
These  small  places  being  passed,  we  are  again 
led  through  passages  like  those  already  no- 
ticed ;  when  the  garden,  with  its  dwarf  trees, 
vase,  rock-work,  ornamental  windows,  and 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  is  suddenly  opened 
to  the  view.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  all  which  I  have  now  described  is  very 
limited  in  extent;  but  the  most  is  made  of 
it  by  windings  and  glimpses  through  rock- 
work,  and  arches  in  the  walls,  as  well  as  by 
hiding  the  boundary  with  a  mass  of  shrubs 
and  trees. 

The  dwarfed  trees  of  China  are  a  curious 
example  of  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  this 
people.  "  Some  of  the  specimens  are  only  a 
few  inches  high,  and  yet  seem  hoary  with  age. 


Not  only  are  they  trained  to  represent  old 
trees  in  miniature,  but  some  are  made  to 
resemble  the  fashionable  pagodas  of  the 
country,  and  others  different  Kinds  of  ani-* 
mals,  among  which  the  deer  seems  to  be 
the  favorite.  Junipers  are  generally  chosen 
for  the  latter  purpose,  as  they  can  be  the 
more  readily  bent  into  the  desired  form ;  the 
eyes  and  tongue  are  added  afterward,  and 
the  representation  altogether  is  really  good." 
The  pretty  little  plant,  Lycopodium,  which 
often  naturally  takes  the  yery  form  of  a 
dwarf-tree  in  miniature,  is  a  great  fayorite 
with  Chinese  gardeners;  and  on  Mr.  Fortune 
once  asking  them  the  cause  of  their  admira- 
tion — '*  Oh !"  they  exclaimed  in  Canton  Eng- 
lish— oh!  he  too  muchia  handsome!  He 
grow  only  a  leete  and  a  leete  every  year; 
and  suppose  he  be  one  hundred  year  oula,  he 
only  so  high,*'-^holding  up  their  hands  an 
inch  or  two  higher  than  the  plant.  The  pro* 
cess  of  dwarfing  is  mainly  founded  on  the 
principle  that  any  thing  which  stints  the  for- 
mation of  the  sap,  or  retards  its  free  circula- 
tion, also  impedes  the  formation  of  wood  and 
leaves.  But  the  first  step  in  the  process  is 
said  to  be,  to  select  the  yery  smallest  seeds 
from  the  smallest  plants ;  next,  the  aeedlingi 
(or  cuttings)  are  put  into  pots  narrow  and 
shallow,  and  get  no  more  water  than  what 
barely  suffices  to  keep  them  alive.  While 
the  branches  are  forming,  they  are  tied  down 
and  twisted  in  various  ways:  the  points  of 
the  leaders  and  strong  growing  ones  are  gen- 
erally nipped  out :  and  every  means  taken  to 
discourage  the  productions  of  young  shoots 
of  any  degree  of  vigor.  Sometimes,  as  io 
the  case  of  peach  or  plum  trees,  which  are 
often  thus  dwarfed,  the  plants  are  thrown 
into  a  flowering  state;  and  then,  as  they 
flower  freely  year  after  year,  they  have  little 
inclination  to  make  vigorous  growth.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  taste  which  dic- 
tates the  rearing  of  such  curious  monstrosi- 
ties, it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  process 
exhibits  much  ingenuity,  and  no  little  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  physiology  of 
vegetable  life.     *        ♦        *        *        » 

Drilling  in  sowing,  and  the  steeping  of 
seeds,  are  practiced,  and  have  been  long 
known  to  them;  and  in  the  two  iopportant 
matters  of  manures  and  irrigation,  they  are 
unsurpassed,  perhaps  unrivaled,  by  any  na- 
tion in  the  world. 
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As  we  pursue  the  inyeatigation  of  any 
subject,  the  further  we  advance  the  more  in- 
timatelj  we  find  it  connected  with  other 
branches  of  science,  and  the  more  need  we 
experience  of  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  more  we  are  convinced  of  the 
unity  of  design,  and  the  harmony  of  all  the 
works  of  our  Creator.  No  one  is  more  con- 
scious of  this  truth  than  the  Horticulturist. 
He  sees  before  him  inorganic  matter  assum- 
ing organic  forms.  He  beholds  physical, 
chemical,  and  vital  forces  combining  to  de- 
velop the  germs,  to  display  the  beautiful,  and 
to  arrange  the  elements,  so  as  not  only  to 
continue  the  race,  but  to  lend  its  aid  in  the 
great  function  of  existence,  by  furnishing 
food  to  other  forms  of  organization. 

The  labors  of  modern  chemists  have  clearly 
pointed  out  the  chemical  relations  existing 
between  the  soil,  plants  and  animals.  The 
chemist  holds  it  to  be  a  fact  beyond  contro- 
versy, that  no  new  element  is  created  or 
transformed  from  one  simple  substance  into 
another.  Therefore,  the  function  of  plants 
and  animals  is  but  the  arranging  of  pre- 
existing matter  into  new  forms. 

Every  germ  has  its  own  appropriate  stim- 
uli, all  of  which  must  be  present  in  order  to 
the  full  development  of  the  plant  or  animal. 
How  small  soever  the  quantity  of  an  element 
required  by  an  organised  body,  it  is,  never- 
theless essential.  Thus  the  quantity  of  iron 
in  human  blood  amounts  to  but  one  two- 
thousandth  of  its  weight,  or  to  about  seventy 
grains  in  a  man;  yet  let  this  be  diminished 
but  a  few  grains,  and  the  health  suffers,  as  is 
evinced  by  lassitude,  langor,  pallid  lips,  etc. 
Supply  iron,  and  speedily  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena vanish. 

Examine  a  handful  of  soil:  to  the  thought- 
less this  may  appear  an  absurd  request,  but 


to  the  reflecting  mind  there  is  much  to  en- 
gage and  interest  the  attention.  In  the  gra- 
vel you  will  find  specimens  from  many  forma- 
tions, and,  in  the  finer  portion,  still  more 
numerous  varieties.  If  you  pour  on  to  the 
soil  about  its  volume  of  muriatic  acid,  dilu- 
ted with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  and  allow  it 
to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  you  will  find  that  a 
part  of  the  soil  has  been  dissolved,  and  the 
fluid  will  have  acquired  a  yellow  color.  If 
you  separate  the  fluid  from  the  solid  portion, 
by  means  of  a  paper  filter,  you  have  a  solu- 
tion of  those  materials  that  are  supplied  by 
the  soil  to  the  plant,  and  which  should  be  the 
same  as  those  found  in  its  ashes.  If  to  this 
solution  you  add  spirits  of  hartshorn  until  it 
have  the  odor  of  the  spirits,  it  will  produce  a 
brown  precipitate,  which  will  contain  iron, 
allumina,  and  phosphoric  acid;  filter  the  fluid 
again,  and  to  the  solution  add  oxalic  acid: 
this  will  throw  down  a  white  precipitate^ 
which  is  the  lime  from  the  soil.  Filter  once 
more,  and  add  to  the  solution  phosphate  of 
soda,  and  you  have  another  white  precipitate, 
which  is  the  magnesia.  There  are  in  the 
fluid  other  elements,  such  as  potash  and  soda, 
which  are  more  difficult  to  separate. 

Take  the  soil  that  has  been  acted  on  by 
the  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  boil  it  in  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  You  will  observe  the  fluid  wiU 
have  acquired  the  color  of  a  decoction  of  oof- 
fee,  and  that  it  contains  another  element  of 
the  soil,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  vege- 
table mold:  to  this  the  name  of  geine  and 
humus  has  been  applied.  The  part  it  acts  in 
the  growth  of  plants  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion. 

Plants  derive  much  of  their  substance  from 
the  atmosphere;  they  are  made  up,  mostly, 
of  oarbon,  with  the  elements  of  water-— oxy- 
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gen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Carbon  enters 
into  the  composition  of  all  organized  bodies; 
hence  they  may  all  be  distinguished  from 
minerals  by  their  becoming  black  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  In  order  that  every  sab-' 
stance  be  absorbed  into  the  tissue  of  a  plant 
or  animal,  it  must  be  in  solution,  as  no  solid 
particle,  however  minute,  can  find  admission 
into  their  circulation.  Chemists  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  solvent  for  carbon  other 
than  oxygen.  Hence  we  infer  that  all  the 
carbon  of  plants  must  have  existed  as  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  a  constant  element  of  the 
atmosphere.  We  know,  from  experiment, 
that  plants  exposed  to  the  action  of  light 
have  the  power  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid, 
giving  off  the  oxygen,  and  appropriating  the 
carbon  to  their  own  use.  Starch,  gum,  and 
sugar,  are  made  up  of  carbon,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  water.  Animals  consume  these 
substances,  and,  in  turn,  ^ve  off  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  is  again  decomposed  by  the 
plants,  and  thus  the  circulation  continues. 

Oxygen  is  the  most  generally  diffused  ele- 
ment in  nature;  it  exists  in  almost  all  the 
products  of  organization.  For  the  use  of 
plants,  it  is  probably  always  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  water  and  carbonic  acid. 
Plants  do  not  require  all  the  oxygen  from 
these  sources :  the  excess  is  thrown  into  the 
atmosphere,  for  the  use  of  animals.  Oxygen 
abounds  in  the  vegetable  acids. 

Hydrogen  is  found  in  all  vital  products;  in 
plants  it  is  obtained  from  the  decomposition 
of  water.  There  is  an  excess  of  it  in  oils, 
fats,  and  resins.  Animals  subsist  on  these 
compounds,  and  restore  them  to  the  air  in  the 
form  of  water. 

Nitrogen  is  found  either  in  the  solid  parts 
of  plants,  or  in  their  contained  fluids.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  of  chemists,  that  the 
nitrogen  of  plants  is  derived  either  from  am- 
monia or  the  nitrates.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  some  plants  abstract  large  quan- 
tities of  nitrogen  directly  from  the  atmos- 


phere; such  are  clover,  and  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  and  others,  such  as  wheat  and  to- 
bacco, receive  this  element  from  the  soil. 
The  value  of  agricultural  products  (in  gene- 
ral) is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
this  element  they  contain,  as  their  nutritive 
property  depends  upon  it:  without  nitrogen, 
the  organs  of  animals  can  not  be  produced. 
The  quantity  that  can  be  furnished  by  the 
soil  appears  to  be  limited,  as  it  ceases  to  pro- 
duce  plants  that  require  much  of  this  de- 
ment, after  a  few  years  cropping.  Wheat  and 
tobacco  are  plants  of  this  character.  Nitro- 
gen is  abundant  in  albumen,  fibrin,  and  ca- 
seine.  Animals  appropriate  these  nitroge- 
nous compounds,  and  return  them  to  the  soil 
in  their  excretions,  again  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  plants. 

Plants,  alone,  have  the  property  of  ar- 
ranging mineral  or  simple  substances  into 
living  beings.  Animals  can  not  live  on  sim- 
ple substances  they  must  have  them  already 
combined  in  order  to  assimilate  them  into 
their  organs.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
some  of  the  compounds,  such  as  fibrin  or 
muscular  fiber,  albumen  or  white  of  egg,  and 
caseine  or  the  principle  of  cheese  exist  in  the 
fluids  of  esculent  plants.  If  we  allow  the 
expressed  juice  of  these  vegetables  to  remain 
at  rest  for  a  short  time,  a  clot  like  that  which 
forms  in  blood,  will  be  produced.  If,  after 
this  is  separated,  we  apply  heat,  a  coagnlum 
like  the  white  of  egg  is  produced.  When 
beans  are  boiled,  a  skin  forms  on  the  surface 
as  on  milk  under  similar  treatment.  If  we 
take  specimens  of  fibrin,  albumen  and  ca- 
seine obtained  from  plants  and  compare  with 
those  from  animals,  we  shall  find  them  identi- 
cal in  composition,  we  cannot  distinguish  them 
from  one  another  by  analysis. 

In  this  rapid  glance  at  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature,  the  connection  is  evident ;  to  ren- 
der it  still  more  apparent,  there  is  subjoined 
an  analysis  of  soil  (Sediment  from  the  Mia* 
sissippi. )  An  analysis  of  Com,  by  J.  H.  Salie* 
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bury,  of  N.  T.,  aad  the  portion  of  the  animal 
body  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  element. 
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This  table  will  serve  to  show  the  chemical 
relations  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture, and  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by 
the  Scientific  Horticulturist,  or  with  pleasure, 
even  by  those  who  make  no  pretensions  to 
being  scientific,  but  who  merely  enjoy  the 
exercise  of  their  reflective  faculties. 


TABLB  II. 

A  ParalUiism  from  M,  Dum<is, 

A  AN 

ANIMAL 

IS  AS  APPARATUS  OF 
COMBUSTION  ; 


VEGETABLE 

IS  AN  APPARATUS  OF 
REDUCTION  ; 

It  is  fixed ; 


It  reduces  Carbon, 
Hydrogen, 
Ammonia ; 

It  fixes     Carbonic  Acid, 
Water, 

Oxide  of  Ammo- 
nia, 
Nitrogen ; 

It  produces  Oxygen, 

Neutral  Nitrogen 

matters, 
Fatty  matters; 
Amylaceous 

matters,  sugars, 

gums; 

It  absorbs  Heat ; 


It  possesses  the  faculty  ot 
Locomotion ; 

It  burns     Carbon, 

Hydrogen, 
Ammonia; 

It  exhales  Carbonic  Acid, 
Water, 

Oxide  of  Am- 
monia, 
Nitrogen ; 

It  consumes  Oxygen, 

Neutral  Nitro- 
gen matters, 
Fatty  matters, 
Amylaceous 
matters,   su- 
gars, gums; 

It  produces  Heat, 

Electricity ; 


It  abstracts  Electricity ; 

It  derives  its  elements  from    It  restores  its  elements  to 
the  air  or  from  the  earth ;       the  air  or  to  the  earth ; 

It  transforms  mineral  mat-    It  transforms  oiganized 
ters  into  organic  matters.       matters   into  mineral 

matters. 
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Danhury,  Conn.,  April  15,  1851. 

Prof.  J..  J.  Mapes. — Dear  Sin  What 
means  must  I  make  use  of  to  cause  my  apple 
orchard  to  produce  fruit  ?  and  in  order  that 
you  may  be  the  better  able  to  direct  me,  I 
would  state  that  my  orchard  has  been  set  out 
thirty  years;  that  I  have  taken  first-rate 
oare  of  the  trees,  by  scraping  and  applying 
soft  soap  with  a  scrubbing  brush  as  often  as 
every  alternate  year ;  I  have  also  manured 
them  as  often  with  good  compost  manure, 
with  oyster  shell  lime  mixed  with  it — ^have 
kept  the  tops  open  and  well  spread  by  trim- 
ming, and  by  these  means  eombined,  pro- 


duced a  healthy  appearance  in  the  trees  and 
a  fine  growth  of  wood,  but  very  little  fruit. 
I  have  trees  whose  bodies  will  measure  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  with  large  well  spread 
tops,  that  have  never  produced  a  barrel  of 
apples.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  my 
Spitzenburghs.  The  soil  is  a  loam,  resting  on 
a  clayey  sub -soil.  A  year  ago  last  fall  I 
turned  under  the  sward  of  half  of  the  orchard, 
and  last  season  I  sowed  it  with  buckwheat, 
and  intend  to  do  the  same  this  season.  Pre- 
vious to  the  above  plowing,  it  had  been 
grassed  and  mowed  for  ten  years.  I  hope 
the  plowing  will  have  the   desired  effect. 
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This  season,  I  think,  will  at  least  partially 
test  it.  If  you  can  snggest  any  treatment 
that  will  be  likely  to  do  it,  and  make  it  pub- 
lic through  the  columns  of  The  Working 
Farmer,  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon 
me,  and  perhaps  some  others  of  your  sub- 
scribers. Can  I  put  in  the  subsoil  plow 
without  injuring  the  trees  ?  Is  there  danger 
of  severing  too  many  of  the  roots  ?  I  have 
an  orchard  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  quince 
trees,  which  were  taken  from  the  nurseries  in 
Flushing,  six  years  ago,  which  promise  well. 
I  hope  even  this  9eason  to  have  several 
bushels.  I  keep  the  trees  on  a  single  stalk, 
suffering  no  shoots  to  grow  from  under  and 
near  the  surface,  as  the  quince  is  prone  to 
do.  Is  this  correct  treatment?  I  have  also 
one  hundred  peach  trees  coming  into  bearing 
this  season;  they  are  remarkably  healthy, 
and  promise  well  I  give  them,  and  also  my 
quince  trees,  the  same  treatment  that  I  do 
my  apple  trees.  I  am  doing  what  I  can  by 
precept  and  example,  to  influence  my  neigh- 
bors to  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruit.    Yours,  very  respectfully,     K.  H. 

You  did  well  to  plow  up  your  sod,  and 
have  treated  your  trees  properly.  If  you 
should  wish  to  clean  them  again,  do  it  with 
a  solution  of  one  pound  of  Bleacher's  No.  1 
soda,  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Rennie ;  it  is  superior 
to  soft  soap,  etc.  You  can  not  raise  buck- 
wheat and  apples  from  the  same  piece  of 
land,  and  have  many  apples.  Too  many  of 
the  constituents  of  apples  are  to  be  found  in 
buckwheat,  to  let  both  succeed.  Plow  under 
your  buckwheat  when  half  grown,  and  the 
apples  which  may  be  set  upon  the  trees  will 
perfect,  and  next  year  plant  no  buckwheat  in 
your  orchards.  Unless  you  used  a  large  dose 
of  lime  in  your  compost,  add  more  around 


the  trees  when  you  plow  under  your  bnek- 
wheat.  The  ashes  of  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
apple  trees  contain  15  per  cent,  of  lime,  and 
it  yours  have  stood  thirty  years,  they  have 
probably  exhausted  most  of  the  lime.  Bnek* 
wheat  is  celebrated  for  preventing  orchards 
from  giving  good  apple  crops.  K  your  or- 
chard is  wet,  drain  it ;  if  not  wet,  then  at 
least  use  the  subsoil  plow  and  loosen  your 
clay  subsoil.  Ordinary  caution  is  only 
necessary  in  sub-soiling  among  apple  trees; 
it  will  rather  benefit  them  to  cut  off  some  of 
the  roots  and  let  them  throw  out  new  fibers 
in  search  of  food.  Root  pruning  is  often 
resorted  to,  to  induce  fruitfulness*  ^and  de- 
spite the  many  arguments  which  have  been 
offered  against  it,  I  have  found  practically 
that  old  orchards  are  improved  by  it  when 
done  to  a  fair  extent.  I  have  an  old  orchard 
which  was  considered  worthless  a  few  years 
since,  which,  since  sub-soiling,  manuring  and 
liming,  has  borne  good  crops  of  apples,  after 
having  refused  fruit  for  many  years.  Rub 
off  new  growths  when  young,  instead  of  cut- 
ting off  when  large. 

Slanure  your  quinces — they  are  rank  feed- 
ers and  will  pay  for  manure.  Use  cold  and 
not  heating  manure— add  some  ashes  and 
continue  your  treatment  as  to  trimming. 

Do  not  suppose  that  peach  trees  will  suc- 
ceed with  the  slight  disturbance  of  soils 
usually  given  to  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
they  require  more.  Wash  their  trunks  with 
the  soda  wash  recommended  above,  and 
shorten  them  in,  as  recommended  in  our  for- 
mer numbers,  and  you  may  render  them  much 
longer-lived  and  more  profitable. 

In  trimming  your  quinces,  put  out  the 
cuttings  for  pear  stocks,  and  if  you  do  not 
want  them  for  your  own  use,  we  can  find  you 
customers  for  them.—  Working  Farmer, 


POSTS    INVERTED. 


It  is  now  generally  believed  that  posts  will 
endure  much  longer  if  inverted,  than  if  set  in 
their  natural  positioa  The  fact,  it  is  said, 
"has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained." 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  difficulty  in 
explaining  this  is  the  same  with  that  of  ex- 
plaining the  circulation  of  the  sap.  The 
mechanism,  if  any  there  be,  in  the  green  tree, 
remains  the  same  in  the  dry.     In  the  green 


tree,  the  sap  ascends  through  the  pores,  or 
tubes,  in  the  wood,  and  descends  between  the 
wood  and  bark.  Hence,  if  a  post  be  set  in 
its  natural  position,  the  moisture  from  tiie 
ground  will  ascend  in  the  same  way,  if  not 
on  the  same  principle,  that  the  sap  ascended 
in  the  living  tree.  Hence,  such  a  post  will 
be  found  wet  or  moist  internally,  at  some  dis- 
tance above  the  surface  of  the  ground.    If 
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Bet  in  an  inverted  position,  this  will  not  often 
be  the  case  (as  the  circulation  would  be 
downward  instead  of  upward.)  Hence,  such 
a  post  will  generally  be  dry  within,  even 
beloio  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  mois- 
ture hastens  decay,  the  former  must  perish 
sooner  than  the  latter. 

Rural  New   Yorker, 

Water  may  be  forced  through  the  capillary 
tubes  of  a  tree  only  toward  its  top.  On 
this  principle  the  finer  woods  are  sometimes 
changed  in  color  for  the  use  of  the  cabinet 
maker.  A  hole  is  bored  in  the  side  of  a 
tree,  and  a  bent,  hollow  tube  has  one  of  its 
ends  driven  into  the  hole,  while  the  other 
end  of  the  tube  is  carried  up  nearly  the 
whole  height  of  the  tree.  Any  solution  may 
then  be  poured  into  this  tube  from  the  top, 
and  from  the  pressure  arising  from  the  bight 
of  column,  it  will  be  forced  into  the  tree 
in  an  upward  direction  only.  In  this  way 
woods  have  been  colored  in  France  while 
growing,  and  by  the  introduction  of  solutions 


of  metallic  salts^  they  may  be  rendered  nearly 
imperishable  by  rot. 

rosts  sheuld  be  placed  in  the  ground  with 
the  butts  up ;  then  bore  a  hole  in  the  butt, 
throw  in  a  small  quantity  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate or  common  copperas,  (sulphate  of 
iron)  and  drive  in  a  plug  of  wood.  K  the 
former  be  used,  the  center  tubes  of  the  wood 
will  become  kyanized,  and  be  thus  rendered 
indestructible  by  rot  and  less  liable  to  crack 
or  wind — if  the  latter,  the  posts  will  last 
much  longer  than  when  left  without  such 
addition. 

If  posts  be  first  placed  with  the  ends  in  a 
tub  containing  a  solution  of  common  copperas 
for  a  few  d^ys,  and  then  in  clear  lime  water, 
the  lime  will  be  changed  into  sulphate  of  lime 
as  received  into  the  wood,  thus  leaving  the 
capillary  of  the  tubes  of  the  wood  filled  with 
plaster  of  pans,  (sulphate  of  lime)  and  their 
surfaces  coated  with  oxide  of  iron,  precipita- 
ted from  the  copperas.  Wood  so  prepared 
will  last  many  years  longer  than  if  used  in 
an  unprepared  state. —  Working  Farmer. 


BAVB    TOUR 

Da.  Wabdeb: — I  have  had  several  fine 
White  Pine  Trees  sadly  disfigured,  some  of 
them  nearly  destroyed,  by  the  attacks  of  a 
small,  white,  mealy  insect.  I  have  also 
seen  it  in  many  other  places  pursuing  its  work 
of  destruction,  to  the  vexation  of  the  parties 
owning  these  handsome  trees.  Under  such 
eircumstances,  they  became  an  eye-sore,  and 
a  cause  of  mortification,  instead  of  a  source 
of  innocent  pride,  excited  by  their  handsome 
appearance,  when  growing  in  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  condition;  for  in  that  state  there 
are  few  more  ornamental  evergreen  trees. 
Afler  vunly  trying  several  experiments  to 
destroy  the  enemy,  I  was  induced,  by  the 
representations  of  Mr.  Sleath,  to  try  an  ap- 
plication of  strong  Boap-Buds,  in  the  way  of  a 
Bhower-bath  from  one  of  Read's  Byringee, 
which,  after  repeating  every  week  for  some 
two  or  three  months,  has  effectually  rid  the 
trees  of  the  little  destructive,  and  they  are 
now  making  a  clear,  healtby  growth;  being. 


PINB    TRBBB. 

with  some  of  them,  the  first  time  for  three 
years  that  they  can  be  said  to  have  been  in 
that  condition.  Some  years  ago,  the  late  Dr. 
Flagg,  at  that  time  a  very  active  and  intelli- 
gent member  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society,  recommended  the  application  of  hot 
soap-suds  to  destroy  the  worm  in  the  roots  of 
peach  trees :  Will  not  some  of  our  amateur 
fruit-growers  try  the  experiment,  this  season? 
It  is  time  to  begin  at  once,  for,  although  they 
may  get  no  fruit  this  year,  the  next  may  well 
pay  them  for  the  trouble,  if  they  can  by  that 
means,  keep  their  trees  in  a  sound,  healthy 
condition.  Try  it,  gentlemen,  and  let  us 
know  the  result  through  the  pages  of  the 
Review,  and  oblige,  among  many  others, 
Rtading  Road  Nursery,        W.  Hxaveb. 

I  have  learned  that  a  similar  cure  was  ef- 
fected upon  the  beautiful  pine  trees  at  J. 
Hoffner's  residence,  by  M.  Kelly,  who  applied 
soap-suds  with  a  syringe,  and  destroyed  the 
disagreeable  intruder. — £p. 
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ROBBB— DIMINISHED    NTTMBBRB. 


Mb.  Ritebs,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Florist^  has  snccessfnllj  stripped  of  its  rags 
one  of  the  idols  which  the  folly  of  collectors 
has  got  up  for  the  admiration  of  simple  garden- 
ers. "  Nothing  in  floriculture/'  he  says  most 
truly,  "has  marched  so  rapidly  and  steadily 
onward  as  an  improved  and  common  sense 
taste  for  roses.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
all  the  gardening  world  used  to  talk  of  the 
two  thousand  varieties  of  roses  grown  by  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  happy  was  the  ama- 
teur who  could  beat  his  rival  by  a  score  or 
two  of  varieties ;  I  mean  varieties  in  name, 
and  not  in  fact.  In  this  we  had,  with  our 
usual  national  weakness,  copied  our  neigh- 
bors, the  French,  who  will  now  say  to  their 
English  visitors,  'Ah,  Monsieur  I  have  you 
seen  my  new  roses?  la  voildf^  and  then  you 
will  have  pointed  out  a  seedling  from  La 
Reine,  with  an  accidental  stripe  on  each  petal ; 
or  a  seedling  from  Madame  Laffay,  with 
smaller  flowers  than  its  parent ;  then  takes 
place  the  following  dialogue : 

English  Florist,  "These  are  of  no  use 
Monsieur;  they  are  not  distinct  enough." 

French  Florist.  "  Monsieur,  distinct !  they 
are  n«ir," 

E.  F.  "  New  or  old,  they  are  of  no  use, 
I  tell  you ;  have  you  a  scarlet  La  Reine,  or 
a  yellow  one,  or  a  white  Madame  Laffay?" 

F,  F,  "Monsieur  est  impossible;  but 
stop !  I  have  fine  new  roses  from  La  Reine, 
all  superb!     Voild  Perpetuelle,   Coupe  de 

E.  F.  "  Why,  your  seedlings  are  all  pretty, 
but  they  are  not  distinct  enough.  But  at 
what  charge  do  you  propose  to  sell  these 
seedlings?  for  although  of  nearly  the  same 
color  as  their  parent,  I  should  like  one  or 
two,  if  not  too  dear." 

F  F.  "  Monsieur,  they  are  new.  What 
a  horrible  word  is  that  distinct  of  youm;  I 


pray  you  don't  use  it.  But  for  my  seedlings 
I  must  have  a  high  price,  as  I  will  deliver  to 
you  all  the  property  in  them ;  let  me  see,  for 
No.  1,  you  must  give  me  £100;  for  No.  2, 
£125;  for  No.  3,  £150." 

E,  F.    **  Stop,  stop.  Monsieur!  I  will  not 
give  you  one  hundred  shillings  for  your  pro- 
pri£t£, ;  they  are  not  distinct  enough." 
'  F.  F.     "  Monsieur,  what  a  horrible  word 
it  kills  me." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  man  like  Mr. 
Rivers  joining  us  in  an  attempt  which  we 
have  so  long  been  making,  to  persuade  the 
world  to  tUstinguish  between  selettion  and 
collection.  We  accept  him  as  a  stout  reemit, 
from  whom  good  service  may  be  expected. 
His  trade  experience  tells  him  much  that  we 
know  nothing  of;  we  suspect  that  it  teOs 
him  among  other  things,  how  unprofitable  it 
is  to  swamp  a  nursery  with  things  which  only 
a  few  curious  people  ever  ask  for.  Let  os 
add,  that  he  has  to  some  extent  carried  out 
his  principle  in  the  last  Sale  Catalogue,  by 
cutting  down  the  varieties  with  no  sparing 
hand.  For  instance,  he  now  offers  for  sale 
only  sixty-seven  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses; 
while  a  neighbor  enumerates  one  hundred 
and  ten. 

But  why  keep  sixty-seven  of  these  varie- 
ties? Can  it  be  said  that  among  them  thert 
are  sixty -seven  distinct  peculiariUes — of 
growth,  for  instance,  or  foliage,  or  color*  or 
form,  or  season.  And  if  there  be,  are  the 
distinctions  always  of  horticultural  value? 
Assuredly  not.  No  one  who  only  regards 
the  decoration  of  a  garden,  can  possibly  want 
sixty-seven  sorts  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rosea. 
A  dozen  of  the  best  are  worth  all  the  remain- 
der. The  object  of  the  gardener  should  be 
to  obtain  the  finest  possible  result  by  the 
simplest  and  most  unexpenaive  means.  Let 
OS  suppose  that  he  has  ^oe  for  sixty  roses: 
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if  he  plants  sixty,  so  called  different  sorts, 
lie  will  produce  an  effect  about  as  good  as 
tbat  of  an  old  fashioned  patch-work  quilt. 
No  skill  can  combine  such  materials  into  a 
harmonious  whole.  But  suppose  he  takes 
half  a  dozen  of  the  finest  growers,  the  longest 
bloomers,  and  the  most  distinct  colors;  with 
these  he  may  really  exercise  what  skiQ  he 
possesses  in  creating  a  brilliant  scene.  Mr. 
Rivers  points  this  out: — "Amateurs  are  not 
now  content  with  mixed  beds  of  roses;  aU 
our  finer  sorts  are  planted  in  masses :  thus, 
ia  some  rose  gardens  formed  this  season,  the 
beds  are  made  to  contain  from  fifty  to  sixty 
plants  each ;  in  olden  times,  these  would  each 
have  had  fifty  varieties,  forming  a  patch- work 
of  color;  now  they  are  arranged  so  as  to 
form  masses  of  distinct  colors.  Thus  No.  1 
is  Baronne  Prevost;  No.  2  Doctor  Marx; 
No.  3  Madame  Aim^e;  No.  4  O^ant  des 
Batailles,  and  so  on;  now  these  crimson  and 
blush  and  rose-colored  large  groups  must 
have  a  fine  effect."  Certainly  they  must — 
an  effect  that  not  only  can  not  be  rivalled, 
but  can  not  be  imitated  by  any  higgledy-pig- 
gledy arrangement  whatsoever.  Let  us  hope, 
then,  that  the  intelligent  rose-growers  will 
combine  to  carry  out  this  principle  of  selec- 
tion, saving  themselves  much  trouble  and  loss, 
and  their  customers  endless  vexation  and  an- 
noyance. For  who  is  to  know  what  to  select 
from  a  legion  of  queer  names?  or  how  to 
produce  a  beautiful  effect  with  materials  of 
whose  quality  he  can  not  possibly  have  any 
knowledge? 

We  have  often  urged  this  point  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  trade,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  force  of  our  arguments  is  be- 
ginning to  be  felt.  In  the  majority  of  the 
lists  of  this  year,  issued  by  the  most  consider- 
able nursery  and  seedsmen,  a  very  apprecia- 
ble reduction  has  been  made  in  the  names 
and  varieties  offered  for  sale.  Men  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  impropriety  of  mystifying 


their  customers,  and  we  may  add  the  unpro- 
fitableness of  it.  But  nothing  like  enough 
has  yet  been  done.  Annuals,  hardy  plants, 
green-house  plants,  hot-house  plants,  or- 
chards, all  the  race  of  florists'  flowers,  and 
fruit  trees  of  every  description,  are  quite  as 
much  in  want  of  the  weeder  as  roses  and 
kitchen  garden  stuff.  Of  what  possible  ad- 
vantage, for  instance,  to  any  one  in  Great 
Britain,  oan  be  the  fourteen  hundred  sorts  of 
apples,  or  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of 
pears,  or  eighty-nine  of  figs,  or  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  of  grapes,  or  three  hundred 
and  sixty  of  gooseberries,  enumerated  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Catalogue  of  Fruits.  Why,  fifty  apples, 
five  and  twenty  pears,  half  a  dozen  figs,  a 
dozen  grapes,  and  as  many  gooseberries,  an- 
swer every  purpose — except  that  of  curiosity. 
The  remainder  may  as  well  be  consigned  to 
the  rubbish  heap. 

We  know  how  unpalatable  these  truths  will 
prove  to  some  of  our  enthusiastic  friends,  who 
cling  to  their  collections  with  as  much  tenacity 
as  a  lawyer  to  old  statutes,  or  a  venerable 
lady  to  still  more  ancient  china;  but  we 
entertain  no  doubt  that  they  are  becoming 
rapidly  acknowledged  as  truths  all  over  the 
country,  and  that  the  interest  of  every  man 
consists  in  their  recognition.  In  former  days, 
the  object  was  to  have  something  new ;  the 
purpose  of  now-a-days  is  to  obtain  something 
BETTXB ;  variety  is  not  the  present  consider- 
ation— an  anxious  desire  for  Improvement, 
has  taken  its  place ;  and  long  may  its  place 
be  thus  occupied.  Time  is  rapidly  proving 
that  the  fancies  of  our  predecessors  must  give 
way  before  the  utilitarianism  of  this  age,  and 
that  to  maintain  the  former  has  become  as 
undesirable  as  it  is  impossible. 

Gard.  Chron.  Pa.  Lindlet. 

Sound  good  sense  is  here  offered,  from 
which  we,  too,  may  take  a  lesson  in  this 
'  country. — Bn. 
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BTTLB    IN    PLANTING. 


Et£Rt  body  makes  a  great  fuss  about  the 
ground  outline  of  new  planting,  but  how  few 
pay  a  proper  regard  to  sky  outlines,  or  to  the 
surface  forms  of  the  glade,  the  vista,  or  the 
plantation. 

**  With  leaden  eye,  that  bves  the  ground,^^ 

said  one  of  our  British  poets ;  and  the  cri- 
tique is,  in  many  instances,  richly  deserved. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  through  a  beauti- 
ful vista,  and  behold  the  elegant  and  feathery 
Beech,  with  its  leafy  tracery;  the  delicate  and 
pensile  Birch,  with  its  nodding  plumes ;  the 
Abies  canadensis,  or  Hemlock  Spruce,  with 
its  rich  and  pendulous  masses,  waiting  to 
adorn  the  winter's  sky,  we  have  an  idea  of 
how  much  lies  in  the  planter^s  power ;  whose 
business  it  is  continually  to  take/resA  lessons 
from  the  hand  of  Nature,  and  to  seize  on 
and  imitate  beautiful  combinations,  wherever 
found. 

Again,  to  observe  the  effect  of  massive, 
fiat-headed  forms,  as  some  Oaks,  the  formal 
Sycamore;  and  the  pointed  forms  of  some 
Poplars,  or  the  Larch,  peering  forth  here  and 
there  above  and  among  them ;  and  the  whole 
lighted  up,  on  some  fine  October  morning, 
with  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the  Liquidamber, 
the  various  tinted  Maples,  and  colored  Oaks, 
and  even  the  old  Merry  tree — their  crimson 
glow  enhanced  by  the  faint  yellow  of  such 
as  the  Chestnut  and  the  Lind ;  we  have  here 
a  scene  which  might  teach  the  most  apathetic 
how  lavish  nature  has  been  in  furnishing  the 
means  of  gratification  to  the  eye  of  man, 
whether  in  form  or  color,  or  in  both  com- 
bined. 

In  adorning  the  banks  of  water,  what  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  proper  selection  of 
forms !  The  combined  effects  of  some  trees 
or  shrubs,  in  conjunction  with  the  weeping 
willow,  all  softened  down  by  the  limpid  and 


rippled  stream,  have  many  a  time  suggested 
to  me  the  idea  of  a  fairy  land  in  the  bottom 
of  the  deeps. 

There  is  a  disgraceful  mannerism  frequent^ 
ly  to  be  met  with  in  firesh  planting,  whleh 
deserves  severe  reprobation.  Perhaps  these 
remarks  apply  in  the  main  to  town  or  suburb- 
an gardens ;  but  great  places  are  not  wholly 
free  from  this  rebellion  against  true  taste — 
this  horticultural  heresy — ^I  mean  the  "  stick* 
ing  in" — I  will  not  term  it  planting — trees 
or  shrubs,  merely  with  regard  to  their  hight. 
Here  all  "  expression/  (as  emanating  from 
not  only  a  proper  selection,  but  a  proper  dis- 
position of  forms),  is  lost  sight  of.  To  be 
sure,  when  all  is  finished,  it  is  new  tcork^  and 
looks  charming,  as  say  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  have  spent  half  their  days  in  cities. 

And  indeed,  it  so  happens,  that  in  due 
time,  by  means  of  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
many  a  noble  form  bursts  its  bounds,  and 
rushes  fearlessly  upwards ;  at  once  a  stand- 
ing rebuke  to  the  planter,  and  an  illustration 
of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  fetter  entirelj 
either  noble  forms  or  minds. 

Our  green-houses  are  generally  a  pretty 
good  indication  of  the  amount  of  style  the 
"stager"  possesses.  I  do  not  say,  by  any 
means,  infallible  indication,  for  here  the  pic- 
turesque is  out  of  the  question ;  and,  more- 
over, the  health  and  beauty  of  the  plants, 
individually,  have  to  be  considered.  The 
latter  very  frequently  requires  that  the  plants 
be  staged  with  a  frigid  formality ;  such  gene- 
rally occurs  with  soft  wooded  plants,  and  is, 
indeed,  a  question  of  light. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  conserva- 
tory style,  and  when  we  have  plenty  of  room 
and  such  materials  to  deal  with  as  huge  Ca- 
mellias, Khododendrons,  Araucarias,  Acacias, 
the  Eucalypti,  with  other  expressive  forms, 
in  huge  boxes,  we  have  here  the  means  out 
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of  whioh  the  moat  beautifol  inirioMy  of  out- 
line may  be  created ;  almost  every  thing  that 
ean  be  done  in  shrubbery,  may  be  done  here, 
whether  as  to  forms  or  tints. 

A  judioions  planter  will  arrange  his  finest 
forms,  his  greatest  bights  (ultimately),  and 
indeed  all  his  most  significant  materials,  first. 
All  the  subsequent  planting  or  filling  up  be- 
oomes  subservient  in  a  very  great  degree  to 
them.  The  finishing  off  the  mere  ground 
outline,  is  a  very  simple  affair,  and  need 
scarcely  concern  the  points  previously  alladed 
to.  Yet  here  there  is  some  room  for  the 
exercise  of  taste  in  the  mere  disposal  of 
forms,  independent  of  floral  beauty.  Where 
the  outline  is  boldly  irregular,  the  most  pro- 
minent points  should  be  composed  of  mate- 
rials of  a  decided  and  permanent  character,  as 
they  will  long  continue  to  maintain  the  bold 
indentations  of  which  this  style  is  capable. 

If  the  ground  outline  is  defined  by  that 
old  and  high  starched  deformity  termed  "a 
verge,"  why,  the  village  tailor  will  probably 


make  as  good«  thing  of  it  as  the  artist.  A 
verge  is  sometimes,  indeed,  a  thing  of  neces- 
sity; those  who  are  scant  of  territory,  (as 
some  of  our  town  gardeners),  must  needs 
have  a  green  stripe.  I  confess,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  I  pity  the  taste  of  the  possessor  of 
acres,  if  he  thus  hedges  in  the  beautiftd 
forms  of  the  vegetable  world. 

BoBBBT  Erbinqton,  Oulton  Park. 

H^The  readers  of  the  Rxview  will  be  in- 
structed by  this  writer,  who  is  evidently  pos- 
sessed of  fine  natural  and  well-cultivated 
taste;  and  as  Americans,  we  must  all  feel 
both  proud  to  find  the  high  i^preciation  of 
our  native  forest  trees,  and  at  the  same  time, 
somewhat  ashamed  to  think  that  we  have  not 
manifested  more  genuine  taste  ourselves,  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  species 
of  our  own  country,  instead  of  seeking  far- 
fetched and  dear-bought.  AU  foreigners  who 
come  to  our  country,  are  struck  with  admira- 
tion when  they  behold  our  trees  as  they  occur 
in  their  native  grandeur. — ^En. 
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When  good  turf  (^sods)  can  be  had  without 
too  much  trouble  and  expense,  it  will  be 
more  immediately  beautiful  and  satisfying, 
than  sowing  down  a  lawn  with  fresh  seeds. 
And  even  if  it  be  too  serious  an  item,  under 
any  circumstances,  the  edgings  of  walks  and 
the  outlines  of  beds,  should  be  every  where 
defined  by  strips  of  old  turf,  at  least  a  foot 
in  width.  This  will  prevent  the  seeds  firom 
being  scattered  on  the  walks  or  borders,  and 
make  the  edgings  firmer  and  less  ragged  for 
several  years.  For  sowing  down  grass  seeds 
the  ground  should  be  lightly  dug  over  about 
the  last  week  in  March  or  August}  and  the 
seeds  sown  immediately  after.  It  will  be  ad- 
visable to  scatter  them  rather  thickly,  and 
Cbeo  tread  and  rake  them  well  in,  and  give 
83 


the  ground  a  thorough  rolling.  Care  must^ 
be  taken  to  make  up  the  ground,  by  edgings 
already  laid*  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  those 
edgings,  in  order  that,  when  the  young  grass 
springs  up,  all  may  be  on  the  same  level,  and 
there  may  not  be  a  break  or  dip  between  the 
old  and  the  new.  After  the  grass  has  vege- 
tated, it  will  simply  require  to  be  kept  free 
from  weeds  until  it  is  strong  enough  to  be 
mown.  A  dry  day  in  a  showery  season,  will 
of  course  be  best  for  sowing  grass,  as  it  is 
for  all  other  seeds.  And  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  on  the  evenness  with  whieh 
the  ground  is  dug,  leveled  and  raked,  will* 
hereafter  depend  the  beauty  and  smoothness 
of  the  lawn. 
Some  of  the  fittest  seeds  for  a  lawn,  art 
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Poa  pratensis  and  trivialia,  Festooa  ovina,  Cy- 
Dosarus  cristatas,  Avena  flayescens,  Trifolium 
minus,  and  White  Dutch  Clover.  Other  and 
ooarser  kinds  are  usually  added,  and  many 
good  nursery-men  have  mixtures  of  their  own, 
adapted  to  particular  soils.  But  the  smaller 
the  proportion  of  the  stronger  growing  kinds 


that  10  admitted,  the  finer,  and  smoother,  and 
softer  will  be  the  grass,  and  the  less  mowing 
will  it  require.  Any  sort  of  Rye-grass,  some 
variety  of  which  is  too  commonly  introduced 
into  mixtures,  will  be  especially  unsuitable. 
—  Kemp  an  Smail  Gardens  ^^  Gar dtMr^s 
Chronicle. 


MAHURB  TOTTR   OARDBN. 


Manure  can  not  be  applied  to  better  advan- 
tage anywhere  than  in  the  garden — therefore 
it  should  always  have  a  liberal  allowance. 
This,  however,  may  be  overdone  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  kind  of  manure,  in 
large  quantities,  year  after  year.  If  a  gar- 
den has  thus  been  surfeited  with  barn -yard 
manure,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  some 
other  fertilizer  should  be  applied.     Lime  ap- 

{lied  once  in  three  years,  would  be  very 
eneficial,  and  if  the  soil  has  become  too  stiff, 
a  liberal  coating  of  road  sand  may  be  used 
with  great  advantage.  If  any  one  doubt  the 
propriety  of  applying  road  sand  to  resuscitate 
old  gardens  that  have  been  surfeited  with 
barn-yard  manure  until  it  ceases  to  have  any 
apparent  effect,  let  him  try  it  on  a  part  of  his 


garden.  Cover  the  soil  two  inches  deep  with 
the  sand,  give  it  a  thorough  mixture  with  the 
spade,  and  it  will  act  like  a  charm. 

Dig  your  Garden  Deep. — If  the  sub-8o3 
is  not  suitable  to  bring  to  the  top,  which  is 
often  the  case,  trench  it,  by  keeping  an  open 
space  on  the  top,  while  you  pulverize  the  sub- 
soil. This  operation  shoula  be  carried  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet  at  least.  Many  roots  will 
penetrate  beyond  that  depth,  if  the  soil  is 
properly  prepared.  The  greatest  advantage 
follows  deep  digging  in  dry  seasons,  and 
trenching  is  necessary  to  success  in  wet  loca- 
tions. 

The  most  important  point  in  preparing 
ground  for  successful  garaening  are — ^manure 
well  and  dig  deep. — Maine  Farmer. 


From  the  Oardemrt*  C^ronide. 
HALF     HARD7     PLANT 


SoMXTiMB  since,  I  was  in  company  with  a 
gentleman  who  had  spent  several  seasons  on 
the  Himalaya  mountains.     He  was  fond  of 
gardening,  and  our  conversation  quickly  turn- 
ed on  some  of  the  many  topics  in  connection 
with  the  subject.    Bhododendrons  came  in 
for  their  share  of  attention,  and  I  elicited 
from  him,  that  often  the  blossoms  of  thou- 
sands on  their  native  hills  are  out  off  by  the 
spring  frosts,  precisely  as  the  early  varieties 
suffer  in  the  majority  of  seasons  in  this  coun- 
try.    On  the  Himalayas  the  plants  on  the 
-southern  slopes  of  the  ridges  are  the  invariable 
•sufferers,  while  those  on  the  northern  seldom 
lor  never  sustaia  any  iigury.    This  he  justly 


attributes  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  on  the 
frozen  plants.  Their  enersies  are  aroused 
by  the  return  of  spring;  mim  days  often  suc- 
ceed each  other,  a  sharp  frost  foUows,  aooom- 
panied  by  a  light  morning  sun,  and  the  result 
IS  the  death  of  the  tender  part  of  all  die 
plants  subject  to  such  influence.  Now,  al- 
though many  persons  have  for  years  profited 
by  such  knowledge,  there  are  many  more  who 
have  not  recognised  the  lesson  the  disasief 
teaches.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
failure  in  certain  localities  of  plants  to  stand 
the  winter  and  spring  frosts,  arises  very  often 
fi«m  causes  whieh  might  be  removed.  In 
the  south  of  Bsgland  Camellias  can  ba  grown 
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and  bloomed  in  tbe  open  air  with  tolerable 
success,  provided  tbey  are  planted  in  such 
a  situation  tbat  the  morning  sun  in  winter 
and  early  spring  does  not  shine  upon  them. 
The  same  with  early  flowering  Khododen- 
drons.  If  you  can  afford  an  awning  the  day 
following  the  frost — provided  it  be  not  too 
severe  to  plants  showing  color — ^you  may 
preserve  them;  while  others  not  so  protected, 
perish,  or  are  much  mutilated.  An  ordinary 
observer  will  here  remark,  how  much  less 
damage  is  experienced  by  vegetation,  if  a 
cloudy  or  rainy  day  follow  the  preceding 
night's  frost.  Upon  this  principle  the  gar- 
dener waters  his  French  beans  before  sunrise, 
after  a  sharp  frost,  with  what  benefit  needs 
not  be  mentioned.  The  fact  is  apparent. 
NoWy  there  are  hundreds  of  plants  the  cul- 
ture of  which  would  be  rendered  much  more 
satisfactory  in  the  open  sun,  by  simply  recog- 
nizing the  principle  of  what  I  here  allude 
to.  The  very  beautiful  and  not  sufficiently 
known  Chinese  plant,  Jasminum  nudi-florum, 
suffers  much  by  the  faint  suns  of  January 
and  February,  when  a  bright  day  succeeds 
frost.  A  mass  of  rich  blossoms  in  the  open 
air  in  mid- winter  is  not  to  be  lightly  men- 
tioned. 

Yet  the  claims  of  this  useful  plant,  which 
realizes  such  a  desideratum,  is  scarcely  re- 
cognized. By  judicious  care,  it  becomes  an 
invaluable  acquisition  to  our  gardens.  Some 
weeks  past  I  was  going  through  a  very  pretty 
garden,  accompanied  by  the  proprietor,  and 
as  we  were  passing  a  flower  border  with  a 
north  aspect,  carefully  screened  from  the  south 
by  a  high  wall,  I  was  struck  with  a  huge 
Rhododendron  a  mass  dauricum  of  blooms. 
Of  course  I  could  not  help  admiring  it.  Its 
owner  made  the  following  statement  to  me — 
" I  have  possessed  that  plant,"  said  he,  ''for 
several  years.  'Till  the  season  before  the  last 
it  occupied  the  warm  nook  you  see  yonder; 
it  put  forth  year  after  year,  abundance  of 
blossom  buds,  but  I  never  enjoyed  them  in 
their  beauty.  Ten  to  one  but  a  sharp  frost, 
followed  by  a  slight  rain,  rotted  the  naif  of 
them;  if  a  few  blossoms  did  struggle  into 
light,  they  were  poor  unsightly  thmgs.  A 
friend  advised  me  to  give  it  a  northern  aspect, 
and  with  what  success,  you  are  a  witness. 
The  management  of  out-door  plants  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  attention.  I  shall  some  day 
beg  to  return  to  the  subject'' 


In  this  connection  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  valuable  remarks  by  that  venerable  friend 
of  Horticulture,  David  Thomas,  who  has  in- 
troduced into  his  garden  many  of  the  native 
wild  flowers  of  different  regions  of  our  coun- 
try, and  with  indefatigable  zeal  endeavors  to 
reconcile  them  to  their  homes.  The  extract 
was  found  in  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

Protecting  Half-hardy  Plants. 

EvsRQBBENs  src  believed  to  afford  a  better 
protection  to  half-hardy  plants  than  dry 
vegetable  matter;  and  when  thickly  applied 
to  shrubs  and  young  trees,  and  banded,  suc- 
ceed remarkably  well.  But  in  this  climate 
it  is  dangerous  to  remove  the  covering  much 
before  the  close  of  the  4th  month.  Unless 
the  plants  be  making  vigorous  and  etiolated 
shoots,  (as  the  Greville  rose  is  apt  to  do)  it 
will  be  better  to  let  every  thing  remain  till 
the  danger  from  even  severe  white  frost  is 
over  and  past. 

A  fine  young  tree  of  the  Pride  of  India 
(Melia  azedarach)  four  or  five  feet  high,  I 
once  thoroughly  and  thickly  encased  with 
hemlock  boughs;  and  though  I  have  now  no 
hope  that  a  plant  so  decidedly  southern  will 
ever  endure  our  winters  without  the  most 
ample  protection,  yet  when  I  removed  the 
bandages  early  in  spring,  there  were  no  traces 
of  damage  from  tne  cold.  A  warm  spell 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  month,  however, 
which  tempted  me  to  trust  it,  was  succeeded 
by  severe  weather,  and  it  perished.  The  sun 
had  been  allowed  to  shine  on  its  frozen  limbs, 
and  the  rough  winds  to  chafe  them.  I  have 
never  repeated  the  experiment. 

For  low  evergreen  plants,  such  as  the  Au- 
ricula or  Primrose,  a  cabbage  leaf  answers 
completely;  and  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
veniently procured.      *        *        *        * 

When  walking  in  the  garden  after  the  snow 
went  off,  I  was  pleased  to  observe  how  slight 
a  covering  was  sufficient  to  protect  half-hardy 
shrubs.  Late  in  autumn,  I  had  laid  the 
Chromatella,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  and 
Solfaterre  flat  on  the  ground,  covering  them 
but  slightly,  yet  sufficiently  to  prevent  their 
radiating  heat  to  the  open  sky;  and  there 
they  repoB6»  uninjured  by  more  than  30^  of 
frost.  Without  this  intervention,  as  a  cor- 
respondent remarked  to  me  in  a  letter,  *<they 
would  have  died  half  a  dozen  deaths.'' 
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If  June  is  tbe  season  of  flowers,  it  is 
equally  the  season  of  weeds.  The  soil  has 
now  become  wanned,  and  tbe  vital  forces  of 
nature,  awakened  from  the  dormancy  of  win- 
ter, are  evinced  in  the  speedy  germination 
and  rapid  growth  of  all  plants,  whether  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable  to  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  and  gardener. 

Weeds  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  The  sooner  they  are  attacked,  the 
easier  they  are  killed,  the  less  injury  they  do 
to  the  crop,  and  the  less  they  exhaust  the 
soil.  The  mere  brush  of  a  hoe,  or  the  scratch 
of  a  harrow,  will  effect  more  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  weeds  which  have  just  vegetated,  than 
a  much  greater  amount  of  labor  applied  after 
they  have  had  time  to  extend  their  roots  and 
become  firmly  fastened  in  the  soil.  The  far- 
mer and  gardener  should  therefore  begin  with 
a  determination  to  prevent,  in  the  outset,  the 
growth  of  every  thing  injurious  to  crops,  and 
must  follow  up  the  warfare  through  the  sea- 
son, not  only  for  the  benefit  of  present,  but 
future  harvests;  for  there  is  no  truer  maxim 
in  agriculture,  than  that  "one  year's  seeding 
may  make  seven  years  weeding." 

When  the  weather  is  dry,  weeds  are  easily 
killed,  in  their  earlier  stages,  by  being  simply 
cut  up  or  torn  up,  and  left  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  In  wet  weather,  or  when  weeds 
have  obtained  a  larger  size,  they  are  more 
retentive  of  life,  and  though  dug  up  and  ex- 
posed to  sunshine  for  a  day  or  two,  may  take 
root  and  grow  again,  if  rain  should  then  occur. 
Some  weeds  are  much  harder  to  destroy  than 
others.  Of  those  which  grow  in  gardens  and 
among  cultivated  crops,  the  Purslane  {Por- 
iulacca  oleracea),  and  the  Goose-foot,  called 
Pig- weed  in  some  districts,  (^Chenopodium 
albufn)y  are,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to 
kill  of  annual  weeds.  It  is,  however,  onlv 
on  rich  land  that  they  grow  with  such  strengt!) 
as  to  become  a  serious  obstruction  to  cultiva- 
tion. Several  species  of  annual  grasses,  as 
they  grow  on  almost  every  kind  of  soil  that 
is  cultivated,  may  be  considered  greater  ene- 
mies to  the  farmer. 

In  damp  weather  weeds  are  more  effectu- 
ally destroyed  by  being  buried,  than  by  be- 
ing left  on  the  surface;  but  the  former  mode 
requires  more  labor.    In  gardens,  however. 


I      WIS  BD  B. 

the  additional  labor  is  not  important.  It  is 
common  to  rake  the  weeds  together  in  bun- 
ches, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  dig  small 
holes  into  which  they  may  be  pressed  by  the 
foot,  and  covered  over  with  two  inches  ci 
earth.  Only  a  slight  covering  is  required, 
as  the  heat  generated  in  the  weeds  will  soon 
destroy  the  vitality  of  all  in  the  heap. 

In  field  cultivation,  the  barrow  and  culti- 
vator are  good  implements  with  which  to  kiH 
weeds;  but  to  do  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
they  should  be  started  as  soon  as  the  weeds 
can  be  seen,  and  kept  running  as  often  w 
they  appear,  so  long  as  the  crop  will  admit 
of  their  passing  without  its  being  injured.  In 
garden  culture,  the  scuffler  or  Dutch  hoe,  is 
one  of  the  best  implements.  Those  which 
have  an  edge  on  each  side  of  the  plate,  and 
are  attached  to  the  handle  by  rods  curving 
upward,  are  best.  The  operator  can  work  it 
either  to  or  from  him.  It  is  generally  pushed 
through  the  weeds,  but  if  one  happens  to  be 
missed  by  this  motion,  it  is  easily  cut  as  the 
tool  is  brought  back  for  a  new  push.  An- 
other advantage  of  this  tool  is,  that  it  does 
not  change  the  general  surfaee  of  the  ground, 
and  does  not  disturb  the  roots  of  cultivated 
plants,  while  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
cuts  the  weeds,  they  are  more  likely  to  die 
than  if  they  had  been  taken  up  with  all  their 
roots.  They  are  also  easier  to  work  than  the 
common  hoe,  and  can  be  used  with  less  lia- 
bility of  packing  the  soil  in  wet  weather. 

A  hand-plow  may  be  used  in  gardens  with 
advantage,  and  we  have  thought  it  singular 
that  such  an  implement  was  not  oftener  seen. 
It  should  have  a  wheel  in  front;,  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  plow  is  steadied,  and  its  depth 
regulated.  The  frame  may  be  fitted  to  re- 
ceive tools  of  different  shape,  so  that  the  soQ 
may  either  be  merelv  skimmed,  or  loosened 
ana  turned  over,  as  oesired.  Two  men,  one 
to  draw  and  the  other  to  push  and  guide  the 
implement,  will  go  evermore  sround'in  a  day 
than  they  could  with  hoes,  and  for  many  pur- 

?oses  the  work  would  be  done  much  better. 
*he  plow  itself  should  be  made  of  steel,  as 
this  metal  will  carry  a  much  keener  edge,  and 
do  more  thorough  execution  among  weeds, 
and  will  require  less  force  to  carry  it  through 
the  soil,  than  either  wrought  or  east-iron. 

Albany  Cultivator. 
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Editors  Cultiyatob: — The  garden  which 
I  occupy  had  heen  neglected  before  it  came 
under  mj  care  in  the  autumn  of  1842.  There 
was  in  it  a  small  triangular  plat,  of  less  than 
two  square  rods,  surrounded  by  gooseberries. 
This  I  found  covered  with  the  yellow  dock. 
It  has  DOW  been  under  cultivation  for  eight 
years,  and  has  occasionally  been  deeply  spa- 
ded. I  think  it  fully  within  the  limits  of  truth 
to  say  that  I  have  destroyed  upon  it  three 
erops  of  young  plants  each  year ;  and  the  end 
is  not  yeL  The  fact  obviously  is,  that  each 
year  of  cultivation  has  thrown  up  seed  that 
had  previously  lain  too  deep  cast,  and  remov- 
ed from  the  air  to  germinate.  All  seeds  have 
not  this  strong  vitality.     Corn  and  beans 


deeply  planted  will  speedily  rot,  but  potatoes 
and  peas  will  grow  from  any  depth  at  which 
they  ever  become  buried  by  the  deepest  cul- 
tivation. 

Let  farmers  beware  how  they  neglect  a 
crop  of  weeds  under  the  impression  that  a 
little  extra  cultivation,  the  next  year,  will 
make  up  the  difference.  It  may  be  so  with 
some  varieties,  but  with  many  it  will  not,  as 
they  wiU  discover,  to  their  expense  and  sor- 
row, in  long  subsequent  years.  Query:  Who 
has  experimented  on  this  subject,  and  will 
give  the  public  a  table  exhibiting  the  differ- 
ent vitality  of  weed-seeds.  C.  E.  6. 

Vtica,Feb.l,\%bl. 

Albany  CuUivator, 
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Having  visited  the  Pear  Orchard  de- 
scribed in  the  Horticulturist  by  my  friend 
ParsonSy  and  having  been  very  much  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  his  trees,  the  following 
remarks  upon  the  subject  are  gladly  copied 
into  these  pages,  as  many  are  anxious  to  have 
a  crop  of  fruit  ''  without  waiting  a  lifetime," 
and  are  disposed  to  plant  quince- worked  pears, 
the  subject  will  be  possessed  of  interest,  ex- 
oept  to  such  as  have  satisfied  themselves, 
with  or  without  experiment,  that  "  they  won't 
do."  Many  of  us  can  not  wait  for  the  slow 
return  of  pears  on  free  stocks. — En. 

There  are  few  modes  of  culture  that  have 
made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  United 
States,  than  that  of  the  pear  on  the  quinee 
stock.  Ten  years  ago  these  dwarf  pears  were 
found  in  very  few  gardens,  and  then  only  as 
specimens  valuable  for  their  novelty.  They 
were  even,  until  a  very  few  years  sinco,  es- 
teemed temporary  in  their  character,  and 
were  never  planted  in  a  permanent  orchard. 
While  this  opinion  may  be  to  a  certain  extent 
true,  or  rather,  while  we  have  no  evidence  to 


to  controvert  its  truth,  while  the  pear  on  its 
own  root  must  always  have  the  preference  in 
a  permanent  orchard,  yet  those  on  quince 
may  always  advantageously  have  a  place  in 
every  orchard,  and  may  be  profitably  culti- 
vated for  market  fruit.  That  this  opinion  is 
becoming  more  prevalent,  is  evinced  by  the 
large  sales  of  pears  on  quince  that  are  made 
annually,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  To 
insure  Success,  they  require  very  different 
treatment  from  those  on  their  own  root,  and 
as  a  few  years'  experience  may  be  of  value  to 
some  who  are  about  planting,  I  will  briefly 
relate  the  course  that  I  have  pursued  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Some  few  years  ago,  becoming  convinced 
that  the  profits  of  the  nursery  business  could 
not  be  relied  upon,  I  decided  with  our  friend 
Bivers,  to  cast  out  another  anchor  to  wind- 
ward. I  prepared  at  first  only  four  acres, 
intending  with  these  to  test  the  experiment, 
and  then,  if  successful,  to  plant  my  whole 
farm. 

Although  much  fruit  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance,  the  fruit  buds  promise  me  so 
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abundant  a  crop  another  year,  as  almost  to  | 
warrant  me  in  planting  to  a  very  large  extent. 

The  field  I  selected  was  an  old  pasture- 
ground,  with  light  loamy  soil,  bat  not  incli- 
ning to  sand,  and  a  sub-soil  of  hard  pan. 
This  I  planted  with  com  until  the  ground 
was  well  mellowed,  and  then « put  upon  it  two 
sloop  loads,  or  3,000  bushels,  of  stable  ma- 
nure, worth  on  the  ground  9175. 

The  orchard  was  then  planted  with  pears 
on  their  own  root,  twenty  feet  apart.  Be- 
tween these  were  planted  pears  on  quince, 
ten  feet  apart,  each  row  bein^  thus  ten  feet 
apart,  and  the  trees  in  each  ten  feet.  Each 
alternative  row  is  thus  all  pears  on  quince,  or 
half  on  pear  and  half  on  quince,  and  the 
whole  orchard  contains  1,760  pears,  1,320 
being  on  quince,  and  440  on  their  own  root. 
By  thus  planting,  I  think  I  can  gain  a  double 
advantage.  Those  on  quince  come  in  bear- 
ing soon,  and  will  produce  a  good  crop  while 
the  others  are  growing,  and  those  on  pear 
will  undoubtedly  be  sufficiently  large  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop,  and  even  to  occupy  the 
ground  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  long  be- 


fore these  on  quince  will  decay,  if  such  decay 
should  ever  take  place. 

Pears  on  qnince  require  high  garden  enl- 
turCj  and  it  is  my  practice  to  put  upon  this 
orchard  two  sloop  loads  of  manure  every 
year.  The  first  year  after  planting,  tbe 
orchard  was  cropped  with  com,  which  I  found 
to  be  injurious  to  the  trees.  I  have  since 
cropped  with  potatoes  and  sugar  beets,  alt^- 
nately,  and  with  good  management,  the  crop 
of  these  can  be  made  to  pay  for  the  manure, 
and  sometimes  for  the  labor.  With  the  ex* 
ception  of  a  single  row,  all  those  on  their  own 
roots  are  of  one  variety,  the  Lawrence.  This 
variety  originated  on  Long  Island,  is  hardy, 
an  early  and  abundant  bearer,  and  a  good 
grower.  The  fmit  of  medium  size,  neariy 
equal  to  the  Yirgalieu  (Doyenne)  in  flavor,  is 
in  eating  from  mid- autumn  to  mid- winter, 
and  will  keep  and  ripen  in  a  barrel,  like  ap- 
ples. Its  uniform  price  in  the  market  in 
autumn,  is  five  dollars  per  bushel,  and  at  its 
latest  period  of  maturity,  when  no  other  pears 
can  be  found  in  market,  it  would  probably 
bring  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  bushel. 


CATBRPILLAR8. 


Mb.  Editor  :  I  noticed  in  the  past  week's 
Farmer,  a  communication  from  '*  A  Young 
Farmer,"  upon  the  destruction  of  caterpil- 
lars. He  recommends  a  very  good  and  most 
effectual  method.  Prof.  Mapes,  of  the  "  Work- 
ing Farmer,"  has,  for  these  three  seasons  past, 
recommended  the  use  of  a  peculiarly  con- 
Btracted  camphine  lamp  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  said,  "  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom ;"  and  it  may  be  that  some 
persons  who  might  be  deterred  from  the  work 
of  extermination  by  the  lion  in  their  path,  in 
the  shape  of  complicated  machinery,  or  dirty 
fingers,  may  be  induced  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  their  orchards,  if  a  convenient,  simple  and 
effectual  method  were  suggested,  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  either  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  those  alluded  to. 
For  myself,  I  object  to  the  application  of  fire 


in  any  shape  about  the  tender  bark  of  a  grow- 
ing tree ;  and  you  and  I  know,  Doctor,  that 
not  one  in  five  hundred  of  us,  Down  East 
farmers,  would  be  at  the  trouble,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  expense  of  Prof.  Mapes*  method, 
provided  it  were  entirely  unobjectionable  in 
other  respects.  I  seldom  have  any  trouble 
with  caterpillars,  having  "used  them  up,'' 
in  the  following  manner : 

Take  a  light  pole  or  rod,  of  length  propor- 
tioned to  your  trees,  and  drive  a  board  nail 
entirely  through,  and  within  an  inch  and  a 
half  of  the  smaller  end  of  it,  letting  the  point 
of  the  nail  project  as  far  as  it  will  Fasten 
a  small  swab,  or  mass  of  cloth,  or  other  ma- 
terial to  this  end  of  the  pole,  the  nail  answer- 
ing instead  of  a  peg  to  keep  it  in  place :  if  it 
is  fastened  with  a  fine  wire  so  much  the  better 
and  more  durable,  as  the  strong  lie  vrill  soon 
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destroy  a  string.  Dissolre  in  a  pail,  for  con- 
venience,  one  pound  of  potash  in  three  quarts 
of  water,  and  jour  armameDt  is  complete. 
Thoroughly  saturate  the  swab  in  the  lie  and 
sop  it  on  the  nest.  If  the  nest  is  of  firm  ma- 
terial, as  is  sometimes  the  case,  tear  open, 
with  the  projecting  nail  in  the  swab,  a  small 
hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nest,  and  satu- 
rate it  with  the  lie.  Watch  and  see  that,  in 
the  mass,  no  caterpillar  is  so  covered  by  his 
fellows  as  to  escape  the  burning  deluge,  and 
you  will  find  the  whole  colony  as  thoroughly 
destroyed  as  if  it  had  laid  upon  a  pan  of 
lighted  charcoal. 


A  very  fiew.  minutes  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  operator  that  his  work  is  accomplished 
without  climbing,  or  danger  to  the  tree. — 
Whatever  drops  upon  the  leaves  will  destroy 
them,  but  a  little  care  and  practice  will  very 
much  limit  this  slight  evil,  if  potash  can  not 
be  readily  obtained,  make  a  lie  of  good  wood 
ashes,  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  would  be  as  effectual.  I  use  the 
solution  as  strong  as  that  above-described 
upon  the  trunks  of  my  trees,  weakening  it 
only  for  the  most  tender.        C.  B.  Abbot. 

Pushaw,  June  7,  1851. 

[Maine  Farmer. 
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Boll  and  Prepamtlon  of  tbe  Ground.     Selection  of  Plants. 


Residing  out  of  tbe  precincts  of  what  some 
call  '*  Strawberry  Ground,"  and  where  all  is 
claimed  to  be  known  that  is  worth  acknow- 
ledging, I  have  found  it  requisite,  in  order  to 
learn  as  life  passes  on,  to  examine  and  make 
notes  of  fruits,  etc.,  as  they  ripen  before  me. 
In  this  communication,  I  shall  not  occupy 
time  or  space  with  descriptions  of  old  and 
well  known  varieties :  but  as  cultivators  have 
different  views  when  planting,  I  offer  some 
notes  of  the  success  varieties  are  likely  to 
meet,  and  the  mode  of  culture  best  adapted 
to  secure  a  liberal  return. 

Soil  and  Preparation.  It  is  not  material 
whether  the  soil  be  loamy,  sandy,  gravelly, 
or  clayey,  for  the  root  of  the  strawberry  will 
seek  its  food  successfully,  provided  the  earth 
has  been  made  mellow.  After  having  decid- 
ed where  your  strawberry  bed  or  plantation 
shall  be,  procure  one  two -horse  wagon  load 
of  well-rotted  manure,  one  of  tan  bark,  and 
five  bundles  of  straw,  for  every  two  rods 
square  of  ground.  Spread  the  well-rotted 
manure  evenly  over  the  surfiice,  then  with 
your  spade  commence  trenching,  and  as  you 
progress  deposit  the  straw  along  in  the  bottom 


of  the  trenching  spits.  Bake  over  the  sur- 
face lightly  after  spading,  and  then  spread 
the  tan  bark  evenly  over  the  surface.  Your 
ground  is  now  prepared  for  planting. 

Selecting  Plants.  Choose  only  good 
strong  plants  of  this  year's  formation;  if 
possible  the  first  plants  from  the  main  root. 
In  planting  pistillates,  such  as  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling, Burr's  New- Pine,  etc.,  it  b  better  to 
form  every  third  row  of  varieties  like  Burr's 
Seedling,  which  embrace  both  the  stamen  and 
pistil  in  the  same  flower,  and  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  become  valuable  as  impregnators,  and 
at  the  same  time  producers. 

Distance  of  Plants,  Form  the  beds  by 
setting  your  stakes  and  line  at  either  end  of 
your  ground,  so  that  there  will  be  first  an 
outside  walk  of  eighteen  inches,  then  a  row 
of  plants.  Set  one  foot  apart  in  the  row ; 
then  a  space  of  one  and  a  half  feet  between 
each  row  for  the  next  three  rows;  then  a 
space  of  two  feet  for  a  walk.  In  this  way 
your  beds  are  six  feet  wide,  and  no  difficulty 
is  experienoed  from  treading  on  the  vinea 
when  gathering  the  fruit.  The  tan  being: 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface,  when  the  bedi 
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WM  first  apaded,  has  kept  the  earth  moist, 
and  prevrated  the  growth  of  weeds.  In 
planting,  jou  dibble  in  each  plant,  and  thns 
no  disarrangement  is  effected  in  the  top  dress- 
ing of  tan. 

In  1848,  on  making  my  report  to  the  Ohio 
State  Fruit  Convention,  I  remarked  that  the 
^  SovTHBORo'  Skesunq"  had  ripened  earlier 
Aan  any  other  Tariety,  being  some  four  days 
earlier  than  ''Large  Early  Scarlet,"  and  that 
it  promised  to  become  a  valuable  variety.  I 
received  my  plants  from  Thomas  Hancock, 
Esq.,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  by  whom  I  think 
it  was  imported.  I  have  fruited  it  yearly 
since  '48,  on  sandy  and  also  on  day  soil.  I 
find  it  a  great  bearer,  very  early,  and  suffi- 
ciently firm  for  a  market  berry. 

Large  Early  Scarlet.  This  variety  I  have 
now  fruited  four  years,  and  notwithstanding 
it  is  said  to  be  first  rate  by  eastern  growers, 
I  would  not  give  it  ground  room.  It  is  not 
more  than  moderately  productive;  the  foot- 
stalks are  so  short,  that  unless  extra  care  is 
given,  the  berries  are  all  in  the  earth,  and 
when  one  half  of  the  berry  is  ripe,  the  other 
is  green. 

Burros  Seedling,  Under  this  name  we 
recognize  the  first  seedling  stawberry  dissem- 
inated from  Mr.  J.  Burr,  of  Columbus.  Thus 
far  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  best  of 
all  his  varieties.  It  is  hardy,  eiceedingly 
productive,  and  of  pleasant  fiavor.  For  a 
market  berry,  however,  it  will  not  answer, 
being  of  too  pale  a  red,  and  too  delicate  in 
texture. 

BurrU  NetD»Pine.  I  have  examined  this 
▼ariety  in  clay,  sandy,  and  loamy  soils.  It 
is  a  good  bearer,  and  although  this  is  not 
always  admitted  by  some  strawberry  growers, 
thb  variety  is  a  pistillate,  and  has  produced 
large  crops  of  perfect  fruit  in  grounds  where 
no  other  vines  existed — and  in  grounds  when 
41m  bed  was  entirely  surrounded  by  Methven 


Castle,  and  bq  other  variety  witUa  one  haa- 
dred  yards. 

As  a  productive  variety,  it  sustains  all  that 
has  been  said  of  it ;  the  vines  are  hardy,  but 
as  regards  fiavor,  it  can  not  take  first  rank, 
and  as  a  market  berry,  it  will  not  answer, 
being  too  tender-fleshed. 

HovtyU  Seedling.  Too  well  known  to 
need  remark.  And  yet,  for  those  who  plant 
only  for  their  own  fiunily  supply,  it  may  be 
well  to  say,  that  without  the  mixture  of  some 
other  variety,  it  will  not  form  a  palatable  dish 
for  the  tea  table.  Its  size  is  all  that  causes 
it  to  command  attention. 

WUUy.  I  am  disposed  to  think  there  may 
be  some  slight  difference  between  this  and 
the  Hudson.  The  trusses  are  more  abundant 
in  fruit,  the  footstalks  shorter,  the  fiesh  some- 
what more  acid,  and  the  berry  less  inclined 
to  form  a  neck.  For  all  purposes,  I  regard 
it  among  the  Tery  best. 

Hudson.  Has  qualities  akin  to  the  former, 
and  by  some  may  be  preferred;  both  are 
valuable. 

Taylor*  s  Seedling.  Bather  above  modiun 
size;  long  ovate;  light  scariet;  seeds  slightly 
tinged  with  yellow;  deeply  inserted ;  hardy; 
productive,  and  for  two  seasons  that  I  have 
had  it,  has  given  promise  of  permanent  vklue. 

Eberlein^s  Seedling.  If  I  have  this  true 
to  name,  it  is  valuable^  like  Burr's  old  seedling, 
both  as  a  produetive  variety^  and  for  impr^- 
nating  varieties  more  strongly  pistillate,  or 
rather  more  defective  in  stamens.  It  is  of  a 
deep  rich  scarlet  color ;  fine  flavor,  pleasantly 
acid;  light  oolored  seeds;  prominent  on  the 
surface;  medium  size,  and  ripens  with  Hud- 
son. 

Jenney^s  Seedling.  With  a  peculiar  flavor, 
that  can  not  be  mistaken;  it  b  hardy»  and 
promises  to  be  very  productive. 

Dundee.  This  old  variety  ranks  with  mt 
as  among  the  best  It  ripens  its  fruit  some 
four  or  five  days  after  Hovey  and  others;  is 
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Tery  productive  and  hardy  in  all  soib;  too 
aoid  for  eating  irithout  sagar,  bat  with 
cream  and  sugar,  makes  the  most  delicious 
dish  of  all  the  Tarietiea. 

Meihven  Scarlet  This,  like  Hovey's  Seed* 
ling,  has  Uttle  merit  except  its  size,  and,  per- 
haps, one  more  item  in  its  favor,  viz:  it  does 
not  ripen  its  fruit  as  early  as  other  varieties, 
and  therefore  materially  aids  to  extend  the 
strawberry  season.  This  with  Dundee,  in 
sections  of  country  where  late  spring  frosts 
occur,  may  be  counted  valuable,  as  it  does  not 
blossom  as  early  as  the  other  varieties.  In 
size  it  often  exceeds  Hovey. 

Prolific  Hautb&is.  This  is  probably  the 
best  of  all  the  Hautbois.  It  is  tolerably 
productive,  and  every  gentleman  who  grows 
strawberries  for  his  own  table,  should  have  a 
bed  for  these.  The  delicious  odor  which  they 
impart  when  mingled  in  the  dish,  with  other 
varieties,  needs  only  to  be  tested  to  be  ad- 
mired; and  it  is  for  this  only  they  should  be 
cultivated. 

Western  Queen.  This  is  a  seedling  grown 
by  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  of  which  I  have 
made  the  following  short  description.  I  have 
a  drawing,  but  it  is  not  convenient  for  me  to 
send  it  you. 

Fruit;  Form,  rounded  conical,  with  very 
little  inclination  to  form  a  neck ;  color  a  rich 
deep  clear  red;  footstalks  long.  Truss  well 
spread ;  texture  about  like  Hovey's  Seedling ; 
bears  carriage  well;  is  productive,  and  in 
flavor  superior  to  New-Pine,  in  so  far  as  I 
have  been  enabled  to  compare  them,  perhaps 
three  or  four  times. 

Its  sexual  character  is  pistillate. 

Of  the  forespoken  varieties,  I  would  select 
for  a  small  garden,  Southboro'  Seedling, 
Willey,  Western  Queen,  Dundee,  Prolific 
Hautbois,  and  Methven  Scarlet. 

* 

For  a  market  garden,  I  would  plant  South- 
boro'  Seedling,  WiUey«  Janney's  Seedling, 


Eberlein's  Seedling,  Western  Queen,  and 
Methven  Scarlet. 

The  remaming  varieties  that  I  have  named, 
deserve  the  notice  and  attention  of  such  plant- 
ers as  have  room  and  time  to  devote  to 
cultivating  a  collection  of  the  choicest  straw- 
berries. 

Of  the  following  varieties,  my  experience 
has  been  such,  that  I  would  cast  them  out 
forever  as  unworthy  of  further  notice,  viz : — 
Roseberry,  Downton,  Myatt's  £liza,  Iowa 
Male,  Black  Pine  (as  rec'd).  Boss's  Phoenix, 
Stoddard's  Alpine,  Bishop's  Orange,  Victoria, 
Ohio  Mammoth,  Keene's  Seedling,  Swain- 
stone,  Alice  Maude,  British  Queen,  Boston 
Pine,  Buist's  Prize,  and  Duke  of  Kent. 

Very  respectfully,  etc.,      F.  B.  Elliott. 


BXMABKS. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  entering  my  protest 
against  this  statement,  as  I  think  Burr's 
New  Pine  a  deliciously  flavored  fruit — but  it 
is  essentially  pistillate  wherever  I  have  ex* 
amined  it,  and  I  can  not  conceive  of  its 
becoming  well  impregnated,  when  entirely 
Meparaied  from  staminates,  as  grown  by  S. 
A.  Webb,  of  Newburgh,  or  at  a  hundred 
yards  distance,  as  asserted  by  F.  B.  £lliott, 
of  Cleveland.  We,  of  Cincinnati,  **  ignore^* 
any  such  thing  as  yet. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  there  should 
be  any  question  about  the  Willey,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  have  originated  at  Cleveland, 
though  I  learned  from  Mr.  Elliott,  that  Mrs* 
W.  had  received  two  sorts  from  the  East, 
and  this  may  have  been  one  of  them.  I 
could  not  there  recognize  the  plants  as  our 
Willey,  although  the  stock  was  obtained  from 
the  same  garden  here,  as  my  own,  that  of  Mr. 
Ernst,  who  procured  hb  from  Cleveland, 
Our  Willey  is  very  distinct  from  the  Hudson, 
and,  indeed,  from  every  thing  else,  and  a  very 
good  variety,  whereas,  in  Cleveland,  some 
cultivators  are  confounding  the  two — out 
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Willej  is  round,  and  almost  never  pointed; 
our  true  Hudson  is  broad-based,  pointed,  and 
often  angular,  and  very  firm — ^hence  a  favor- 
ite for  market. 

Taylor's  Seedling  is  decided  to  be  too 
insipid  for  our  palates ;  and  tbougb  beautiful 
and  productive,  it  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

Eberlein,  if  '*  true  to  name,"  must  bebave 
mucb  better  on  the  Lake  shore  than  here, 
wbere  it  is  condemned,  tbougb  an  early  sort, 
and  ripe  before  the  Hudson. 

Methven  Scarlet  has  not  proved  itself  so 
good  a  bearer  as  Hovey's,  and  is  spongy  and 
often  hollow  at  the  core.  I  should  be  unwill- 
ing to  reject  the  Iowa,  because  it  is  some- 


times a  good  bearer,  very  strong  grower,  and 
of  a  delicious  flavor,  good  size,  fine  form,  and 
of  early  maturity. 

Where  is  the  Neck-Pine  along  the  Lake 
shore?  Is  it  too  soft  for  market,  on  spring 
wagons  and  level  plank  roads  ?  I  obtained 
a  clue  to  its  origin,  supposed  to  be  at  Walnut 
Hills,  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 

The  Clevelanders  are  recommended  to  try 
some  of  our  seedlings — we  shall  be  glad  to 
know  how  they  will  like  a  new  home,  and 
how  they  will  be  received — they  may  be 
had  true  to  name,  if  obtained  firom  a  proper 
source. — En.  Bkvuw. 
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MOUNT    AUBURN.  — THE    PARK    AT    CINCINNATI 


Havx  we  a  park  in  this  city  ?  yes,  since 
the  annexation  of  a  portion  of  Mill  Creek 
township  to  our  corporation,  we  have  become 
possessed  of  a  charming  spot  of  rural  residen- 
ces. To  be  sure,  we  have  for  years  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  breathing  the  free  air  of  the 
country  and  viewing  the. pretty  gardens  and 
ornamental  trees  and  ornate  residences,  of 
this  pleasant  rural  village,  but  now  we  have 
a  right  to  say  it  is  ours,  and  as  it  is  subjected 
to  our  government,  we  shall  dictate  to  the 
enterprising  citixens  when  and  how  they  shall 
regulate  the  grade  of  their  highway,  their 
"street** — ^yes,  the  pretty  waving  road,  with 
gentle  swell  and  undulation,  that  enables  the 
passer  to  enjoy  a  varied  prospect  on  either 
hand,  may  now  be  changed  by  our  City  coun- 
cil, with  a  deep  cut  here  and  a  fill  there. 
But,  let  us  hope  that  the  *^laisez  faire*^  pol- 
icy wiO  prevail,  although  it  is  much  feared 
that  the  decree  is  determined  upon,  and  that 
they  will  apply  the  order. 

''Delenda  est  Carthago"  (Auburn):  a  spi- 
rited article  upon  the  Vandal  policy  proposed 
to  be  adopted  in  respect  to  this  suburb,  ap- ' 


peared  in  the  Artists'  Union  Journal,  from 
which  copious  extracts  follow :  as  they  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  men  of  the  most  refined 
taste,  and  most  interested. 

EvxBT  one  who  has  resided  in  Cincinnati, 
or  who  has  even  read  of  it  in  any  other  des- 
cription, than  as  the  great  commercial 
mart  of  the  Ohio  valley,  has  seen  or  heard 
of  its  beautiful  suburb  village,  known  as 
Mount  Auburn,  formerly  Sycamore  HiD. 

Who  of  the  dwellers  on  the  hill  tops  was 
the  man  or  woman — we  think  it  must  have 
been  a  woman — to  speak  the  title  in  which  it 
now  rejoices,  history  saitb  not  It  would 
seem  that  the  very  name  had  been  influenced 
by  the  refining  spirit  which  planted  and 
nourished  a  garden  in  the  wilderness,  and 
had  naturally  and  gracefully  glided  into  the 
more  polished  and  classic  designation  of 
Mount  Auburn.  Then  again  there  came  an- 
other change.  The  city  was  too  small,  it 
wanted  room — and  it  was  stretched  around 
the  base  and  on  the  decliTittes  of  the  range 
of  hills  which  form  the  wall  of  the  vast 
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pkiibeatre,  in  the  lap  of  wbioh  the  city  lies. 
Well  Vox  populi  preyailed.  Mt.  Aubora 
Tery  muob  against  tbe  will  of  its  citizens  and 
proprietors  passed  into  tbe  bands?  of  tbe  city. 
It  went  tbrougb  tbe  operation  of  tbe  demo* 
cratio  principle  of  "annexation." 

An  attempt  bas  since  been  made  to  re- 
cover its  independence;  bat  again  tbe  rep- 
resentative of  despotic  "Vox"  bas  said  no  I 
and  Mount  Auburn  must  remain  witbin  the 
boundaries  of  tbe  city — isolated  perfectly — 
in  it,  but  not  of  it.  But  for  a  soutb  wind 
occasionally,  laden  witb  odors  anything  but 
spicy,  and  bringing  witb  it  tbe  dense  morning 
eloud  of  smoky  fog,  and  tbe  incessant  clangor 
of  tbe  disconsolate  bells  in  a  cbnrch  tower,  and 
humorously  called  a  "chime'' — but  for  these, 
Mt.  Auburn  would  hardly  believe  that  it  is 
witbin  the  boundaries  of  a  great  city,  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
No  lamp  posts  and  no  hydrants,  no  police !  A 
large  dwelling  bouse  burned  leisurely  down 
at  noonday  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  not  a  single 
alarm  bell  sounded.  What  then,  you  ask, 
bas  Mt.  Auburn  gained  from  "annexation," 
and  the  watchful  care  of  the  city  govern- 
ment? It  bas  gained  a  surname,  a  legal  ti- 
tle, and  that  is  all!  A  name  that  smacks  of 
filthy  alleys,  dust  and  dirty  crossings.  Mt. 
Auburn  is  now  '^Mt.  Auburn  street  J*  As 
we  have  said,  it  is  in  the  city,  but  not  of  it. 

If  the  ingenuity  of  man  had  been  put  to 
work,  a  better  approach  from  the  city  could 
not  have  been  devised.  An  approach  better 
calculated  to  high  ten  tbe  beauties  of  the 
cultivated  landscape  beyond,  by  the  effect 
of  violent  contrast  could  not  have  been  in- 
vented. Just  where  tbe  old  corporation  line 
used  to  run,  at  tbe  head  of  Sycamore  slreet, 
the  long  ascent  begins.  Tbe  grade  is,  we 
believe,  six  and  a  half  degrees,  rising  in  a 
straight  line  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  and 
the  street  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
cwl  de  sac,  for  at  tbe  upper  extremity  tbe 


bluff  arises  precipitately  to  the  bight  of  sixty 
feet  Arrived  at  this  apparent  termination, 
tbe  road  turns  short  to  tbe  right,  skirting  tbe 
base  of  the  bluff.  From  the  foot  of  tbe  hill 
all  along  to  the  gap  at  the  summit,  the  as- 
pect is  one  of  barrenness,  and  desolation. 
The  debris  from  the  deep  excavation  of  tbe 
quarries  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  visi- 
ble  surface.  The  grass  bas  not  yet  taken 
root;  the  trees  have  nearly  all  been  cut 
away,  and  the  few  that  remain  come  straight 
up  out  of  the  berbless  embankment  sides. 
The  dwellings  are  mostly  small  and  inelegant 
structures,  with  but  little  attempt  to  repair 
the  injuries  done  to  nature,  by  the  applian- 
ces of  art.  In  the  gap  itself  tbe  passage  is 
very  narrow. 

Tou  stop  here,  and  looking  over  tbe  chim- 
neys of  the  houses  you  have  just  passed,  down 
upon  the  broad  plain  of  the  city,  stretching 
away  out  on  every  side  in  tbe  middle  ground, 
climbing  the  hills,  and  sending  out  its  scions 
of  rural  villsges  over  their  woody  sides,  and 
far  down  the  valley  of  the  river  into  the  blue 
distance.  A  view  always  besutiful,  and  ever 
varying  in  the  manifold  natural  effects  of 
sunshine  and  shadow,  and  of  the  smoke  and 
lurid  atmosphere  peculiar  to  tbe  vicinity  of 
great  cities. 

Resolutely  withdrawing  tbe  reluctant  eye 
from  this  enchanting  scene,  casting  a  bssty 
glance  at  the  barren  and  repulsive  foreground, 
you  turn  back  upon  them,  and  rounding  the 
comer,  here,  at  four  hundred  feet  above  low 
water  mark,  a  new  world  appears.  An  ave- 
nue extends  in  a  direct  line  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  which  is  now  Mount  Au- 
burn street.  This  with  tbe  numerous  private 
lanes  and  avenues  which  branch  out  on  either 
hand  is  the  original  Mount  Auburn. 

But  a  few  steps  beyond  that  narrow  portal 
of  the  gap,  the  evidences  of  what  may  be  ef- 
fected by  taste  and  cultivation  in  adding  to 
natural  advantages,  become  strikingly  appa- 
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rent.  The  suBunit  of  the  ridge  ia  aaid  to  be 
the  highest  ele?atioQ  is  Hamilton  county,  and 
10  therefore  unsurpassed  in  purity  of  air,  and 
eztensivenesa  of  prospect.  From  the  main 
ridge — "the  back  bone^' — the  general  direo- 
tion  of  which  is  nearly  north  and  south,  spurs 
branch  out  at  nearly  right  angles,  with  cor- 
responding vales  between,  narrowing  as  they 
approach  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  and  open- 
ing out  as  they  descend  toward  the  beds  of 
the  creeks  which  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  river,  on  either  side,  above  and  below  the 
city. 

But  about  these  hills  and  valleys  there  is 
nothing  precipitous  or  abrupt.  Originally 
near  the  surface  of  the  widely  extended  hori- 
zontal stratification  of  alternate  blue  clay 
and  fossiliferous  limestone,  these  valleys  and 
hills  have  been  formed  not  by  sudden  ab- 
ruption but  by  gradual  crumbling  of  the  up- 
per strata,  through  ages  of  exposure  to  the 
disxntegratiog  influences  of  the  air  and  water. 
The  latter  in  carrying  off  the  comminuted 
particles,  bas  cut  down  to  and  successively 
exposed  layer  after  layer  of  the  friable  ma- 
terial of  which  these  strata  are  composed. 
The  consequence  of  such  a  process  upon  such 
material  is,  that  when  stripped  of  their  aborigi- 
nal forest  growth,  and  brought  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  plowshare,  their  hills  present 
to  the  eye  broad,  gentle,  and  regular  surfaces 
without  a  single  break  to  mar  the  contour  of 
their  swelling  outlines.  The  hand  of  man 
can  not  design— nay,  the  imagination  of  man 
can  not  conceive,  curves  more  symmetrical  or 
more  expressive  to  the  artistic  eye  of  the 
very  extreme  of  grace,  than  those  with  which 
nature  has  delineated  in  the  thousand  vary- 
ing features  of  these  rolling  hills. 

Of  this  groundwork  of  nature,  man  has  so 
availed  to  increase  its  loveliness,  that,  while  all 
around  are  the  evidences  of  the  highest  civi- 
lization and  refinement,  the  natural  beauties 
are  all  preserved.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of 


all  appearanqe  of  stiffness  and  formality.  The 
street^  broad,  well  paved  and  rounded,  rises 
in  gentle  ascent  by  long  and  graceful  undu- 
lations— a  compromise  betweeu  the  "railroad 
grade"  and  the  natural  inequality  of  the 
surface.  The  substantial  side-walks  ara 
laid  with  large  shelly  limestone  flags,  not 
squared,  sawed,  smoothed  and  bricked  to- 
gether, but  retaining  their  natural  irregulari- 
ty of  fracture  as  they  came  from  the  quarry, 
and  which  are  pointed  by  the  narrow  lines  of 
living  green,  where  the  short  grass  finds  te- 
nacious foothold  betwe^  their  interstices. 
The  houses,  too,  are  not  of  the  warehouse 
breed.  Nor  are  they  crowded  together,  nof 
encroaching  upon  the  sidewalks.  No  I  EaA 
house  stands  upon  its  own  foundation  with 
its  own  honest  walls,  independent  of  its  nexl 
door  neighbors.  They  have  breathing  room. 
They  stand,  too,  where  they  like — on  the 
ridge  crown,  high  above  the  road  grade^ 
upon  a  level  with  it,  Or  below  it.  Of  all 
sizes,  shapes,  and  style  are  they,  from  the  sub- 
stantial mansion  which  speaks  of  strengtli 
and  spacious  apartments,  to  the  elegant  oot- 
tage  lavish  with  architectural  adornment. 
Nor  do  they  stand  in  line,  toeing  the  street 
like  soldiers  under  drill ;  but  here  or  there, 
advanced  or  withdrawn — within  almost  a 
hand  shake  of  the  footway,  or,  aristocratic- 
ally distant,  with  grassy  lawns,  and  pebUj 
paths  between.  These  lawns  are  sometimes 
tastefully  broken  into  retreating  terraces, 
sometimes,  where  practicable,  still  more  taste- 
fully keeping  the  original  swelling  and  sub- 
siding curves — and  are  relieved  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  flowers.  Each  house  and  sur- 
rounding grounds  is  distinct  and  distinguish- 
ed. Each  is  with  emphasis — "a  Place  T* 
Near  by,  the  forest  trees  have  mostly  gonc^ 
and  have  given  way  to  the  garden  and  the 
orchard;  though  here  and  there  a  giant 
drooping  elm  or  spreading  beech  lifts  its  l^gb 
head  above  the  infant  generation  which  are 
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growing  np  arcmnd  it.  Bat  there  »re  parks 
too,  not  far  off,  whioh  are  all  of  forest  tree 
magnificence,  and  through  which,  half  do- 
mesticated, the  deer  browse  as  in  the  olden 
time.  Bat  time  wonld  fkil  as  to  tell  of  all 
the  variety  of  flowering  trees,  of  shmbfoerj, 
of  climbing  vines,  of  montant  roses,  of  blos- 
soms, and  of  purple  and  golden  fruit.  From 
the  first  brown  buds  of  spring,  to  the  fkll  of 
the  yellow  leaf  in  autumn,  there  is  a  never 
ending  succession  of  verdure,  and  bloom,  and 
fragrance,  and  fruition. 

Nor  shall  we  dilate  upon  the  fair  and  far- 
reaching  prospects  whioh  are  open  from  the 
windows,  the  balconies,  and  the  housetops. 
Far  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and 
up  the  valleys  of  Mill  Oreek  and  Licking,  the 
eye  ranges  over  the  cultivated  landscape, 
checkered  with  forest  and  clearing,  dotted 
with  dwellings,  painted  by  the  brown  fallow 
soil,  the  many  colored  pastures,  meadows, 
and  fields  of  waving  com.  And  further  yet, 
till  the  earth  becomes  almost  blue  air,  but 
ever  to  the  furthest  verge,  the  white  walls 
sparkle  in  the  sunlight,  and  repeat  the  tale 
of  man's  civilizing  footstep  over  the  ancient 
wilderness. 

Such  is  a  poor  outline  of  the  graces  of 
Mount  Auburn,  as  they  appear  to  the  passer 
by  —  and  few  there  are  but  linger  by  the 
wayside,  and  turn  again  to  view.  Nor  do 
they  alone  strike  the  eye,  and  captivate  the 
heart  of  our  own  homebred,  untraveled  citi- 
zens. Wise  men  of  the  East,  who  carry 
notebooks,  and  leave  large  margins  for  com- 
plaint and  cavil,  have  always  been' impressed 
with  its  calm  and  singular  beauty.  It  is 
famous  away  from  home.  Dickens  and  Mor- 
peth have  both  recorded  it  as  one  of  the 
sunny  places  in  their  remembrances.  The 
fair  Swede,  the  nightingale  of  the  north  — 
she  too  had  climbed  the  hills,  and  come  but  a 
little  way  within  the  portals,  ere  she  cried, 
^'  Let  me  get  down  upon  the  ground^  I  must 


I  walk  through  this  lovely  place."  And,  her- 
self the  earliest  songstress  of  the  spring, 
she  warbled  as  she  tripped  along,  the  soft 
bird-notes  of  her  melodious  song. 

Would  you  believe  it  ?    There  are  those 
who  live  upon  this  very  street — or  rather 
who  eat  and  sleep  in  houses  there  —  who  are 
so  dead  to  natural  rural  beauty,  that  they 
are  ezceedragly  anxious  to  destroy  it  all! 
To  cut  down,  fill  up,  level  and  grade,  or 
rather  degrade  Mount  Auburn,  to  the  st^e 
and  likeness  of  any  other  street.    They  have 
petitioned  the  City  Oounoil  to  "change  the 
grade."    Oh  Mammon!    Oh  thou  accursed 
lust  of  gold,  which  rhymes  to  rttsi  in  fact  as 
well  as  verse!    But  we  had  forgotten.     We 
have  here  to  do  with  no  motive  or  reason 
given,  except  one.    Some  of  the  projectors 
have  put  forth  that  the  proposed  alterations 
are  required  as  a  matter  of  taste.    That  all 
the  graceful  undulations  of  the  road  should 
be  cut  down,  and  the  curbstone  straightened 
on  a  bee  line  from  one  end  of  the  long  street 
to  the  other — and    this  as  a  matter   of 
"taste*'!    We  heard  it  urged  as  an  *'m- 
provement,''    Strange  ideas  attach  to  this 
word  in  the  angular  perceptions  of  city  busi- 
ness men.    To  this  same  swelling  and  sink- 
ing surface  of  the  road,  our  beautiful  avenue 
is  indebted  for  at  least  one-half  of  its  rus- 
urban  character.     You  would  destroy  this, 
and  call  it  **  improvement"  and  "  taste"  !     A 
straight  line  is  more  beautiful  than  a  curve, 
a  brick  pavement  than  a  grassy  bank,  and  a 
cast  iron  lamp  post  more  graceful  than  a 
living  tree!     Taste;    quotha!     Bless  you 
gentlemen,  you  are  thinking  of  a  railroad,  of 
greasy  sidewalks,  piles  of   boxes,  rows  of 
hogsheads,  and  sugar-cured  hams!    How- 
ever,  chaeun  a  son  gout!     We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  ''Fathers"  of  our  beautiful 
Queen  City,  will  not  sanction  this  attempt  to 
tear  the  fairest  garland  from  (her  brow,  but 
that  they  will  let  it  alone. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ROOTS.— ABSORPTION. 


That  the  roots  of  plants  have  a  certain 
power  of  selection  is  now  well  known ;  it  was 
most  distinctly  proved  by  the  old  experi- 
ments of  Sanssure;  he  immersed  the  roots 
of  growing  plants  in  water  containing  an 
equal  weight  of  two  di£fcrent  saline  sub- 
stanceSi  and  when  the  plants  had  sucked  up 
and  absorbed  half  of  the  water,  he  took  them 
out,  evaporated  the  remaining  water,  and 
ascertained  how  much  of  the  salts  remained ; 
this,  of  course,  indicated  the  quantity  which 
the  plants  had  absorbed.  It  was  quite  plain 
that,  if  the  roots  merely  absorbed  the  differ- 
ent saliue  solutions  thus  presented  to  them 
indifferently,  an  equal  quantity  of  each  salt 
would  be  absorbed,  when  two  were  dissolved 
together;  and  consequently,  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  each  would  be  left,  on  the  evaporating 
the  remainder  of  the  solution.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case,  for  it  was  found  that 
the  quantity  of  salt  absorbed  varied  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner;  not  only  did  similar 
plants  absorb  very  different  quantities  of 
various  salts,  in  absorbing  equal  bulks  of 
solution  of  the  same  strength,  but  when  a 
solution  containing  two  different  salts  were 
employed,  the  plant  took  up  very  variable 
proportions  of  the  two  salts.  These  experi- 
ments are  certainly  very  interesting,  and 
deserve  to  be  carefully  repeated  and  extend- 
ed ;  because,  from  the  small  number  of  salts 
which  were  employed,  it  is  difficult  to  attempt 
to  draw  any  general  conclusion  from  them. 
As  far,  however,  as  they  go,  they  serve  to 
indicate  that  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  are 
more  readily  absorbed  than  those  of^he 
earthy,  such  as  lime;  and  also,  that  the 
compounds  containing  muriatic  acid  are  more 
freely  takeu  up  than  thoso  containing  other 
acids. 

In  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  is  necces- 
sary  to  select  such  salts  as  can  not,  in  any 


way,  react  chemically  on  eaQh  other,  giviog 
rise  to  what  is  termed  double  mean  positioSy 
as  in  that  case  the  results,  of  necessity,  be- 
come complicated,  and  of  comparatively  of 
little  value.  In  some  of  the  cases  described 
by  Saussube,  this  can  no^  possibly  take 
place ;  thus,  for  example,  he  found  when  a 
solution,  containing  equal  parts  of  muriate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  soda  was  used,  the 
plant,  in  the  time  that  it  absorbed  seven 
grains  of  the  sulphate  had  taken  up  twenty 
grains  (or  nearly  three  times  as  much)  of 
the  muriate.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact; 
because,  neither,  whilst  in  the  state  of  sola-' 
tion,  nor  yet  after  they  had  been  absorbed 
by  the  roots,  could  these  two  salts  in  any 
way  act  on  each  other ;  it  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  difference,  which  is  considerable 
enough,  must  be  chiefly  traced  to  the  muri- 
atic acid.  The  same  general  result  was  also 
obtained  on  comparing  together  the  muriate 
and  sulphate  of  potash;  whilst  the  roots 
absorbed  ten  grains  of  the  latter  salt,  they 
took  up  seventeen  of  the  former;  in  this 
case,  also,  therefore,  the  effect  of  the  mnri* 
atio  acid  was  that  of  causing  the  plant  to 
take  up  more  of  the  alkaline  base.  The 
interest  of  these  experiments  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  fact,  that  when  the  points 
of  the  roots  were  cut  off,  the  effect  in  ques- 
tion ceased  altogether,  the  distinction  between 
the  two  salts  no  longer  existed,  and  they  were 
both  absorbed  in  precisely  the  same  propor- 
tion. These  facts  have  been  attempted  to 
be  explained  in  the  supposition  that  the  va- 
rious saline  substances  render  the  water  more 
or  less  viscid,  or  at  least,  to  a  slight  degree, 
impair  its  fluidity;  an  explanation  certainly 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  because,  if  such 
were  the  case,  the  same  effect  would  be  ob- 
served on  filtering  saline  solutions,  through 
ordinary  filters  made  of  fine  blotting  paper, 
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whilst,  in  reality,  no  such  differences  can  be 
diBCOTcred. 

The  absorption  of  saline  substances  by 
plants  varies  considerably,  even  between  in- 
dividual plants  of  the  same  species;   evi- 
dently depending  on  some  special  condition, 
not  indicated  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
experiment,  but  it  likewise  varies  very  greatly 
between  plants  belonging  to  different  species. 
The  observations  of  Saussubx,  and  also  the 
more  recent  experiments  of  Daubbnt,  seem 
io  show  pretty  clearly,  that  this  power  of 
absorption  is  quite  independent  of  the  vege- 
tation of  the  plants,  and  that  it  does  not 
foUow,  either  that  the  substance  most  easily 
absorbed  is  that  which  is  most  beneficial  to 
the  plant,  so  that  the  latter  will  retain  in  its 
substance  which  it  most  freely  absorbs.     In 
fact,  it  comes  to  this,  that  though  plants  ab- 
sorb various  substances  with  very  different 
degrees  of  facility,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  do  so  in  any  relation  to  the  value 
of  those  substances  as  nutriment,  or  in  pro- 
portion to  the  benefit  wldch  they  are  able  to 
derive   from    them.      The    experiments   of 
Maoaibk,   on    the    so-called    excretions  of 
plants,  were  considered  to  prove  that  plants 
have  a  power  of  rejection,  or  the  means  of 
throwing  off  by  the  roots,  hurtful  and  unne- 
cessary substances;  but  this  effect  is  evi- 
dently quite  distinet  from  the  mere  power  of 
absorption. 

The  true  nature  of  conditions  most  favor- 
able to  absorption,  and  the  exact  principles 
which  regulate  that  absorption,  are  in  fact 
still  to  be  investigated.  Practically,  however, 
though  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
roots  of  a  plant  seem  to  absorb  the  substan- 
ces presented  to  them  in  proportion  to  their 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  rather  than 
in  the  ratio  of  their  value  as  food;  yet,  as 
Mr.  Knight  has  well  shofni,  there  is  another 
matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
bearing  importantly  on  the  absorption  of 


useful  or  hurtful  matters  by  plants,  namely, 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  roots. 
That  excellent  observer,  found  that  when 
seeds  were  sown  so  that  the  young  roots 
might  either  develop  in  rich  or  in  poor  soil, 
they  were  always  most  healthy  and  abundant 
in  the  former,  and  that  when  roots  were  put 
forth  in  a  poor  soil,  but  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  a  fertile  one,  they  always 
grew  in  the  direction  of  the  good  soil  and 
increased  rapidly  as  soon  they  entered  it. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  there 
are  limits  to  this  power,  and  that  the  roots  of 
plants  continue  to  grow  and  develop,  even 
though  by  so  doing,  they  pass  from  a  good 
soil  into  one  which  is  absolutely  poisonous. 
Every  one  must  have  often  seen  instances  of 
plants  growing  in  a  good  superficial  soil,  which 
flourished  so  long  as  their  roots  were  in  the 
good  soil,  but  which,  when  they  had  increased 
to  a  certain  sixe,  aad  had  therefore  pushed 
their  roots  beyond  the  limits  of  that  soil, 
immediately  became  unhealthy  and  soon  died. 
Direct  experiments,  also,  in  which  various 
poisonous  matters  have  been  imbedded  in  the 
soil,  in  the  immediate  course  of  the  roots, 
have  proved  the  same  fact;  the  roots  contin- 
ued to  grow,  just  as  though  the  poisonous 
matter  was  not  placed  before  them,  and  did 
not  cease  growing  until  they  absolutely  came 
in  contact  with  the  deleterious  matter. 

The  consideration  of  these  facts,  indeed 
by  further  experiments,  might  probably  lead 
to  valuable  information  respecting  the  use  of 
certain  manures,  and  the  effect  of  particular 
substances — such  as  the  superphosphate  of 
lime  on  the  formation  of  roots.  If  plants 
absorb  the  various  substances  presented  to 
them,  whether  hurtful  or  beneficial  to  their 
growth,  with  such  different  degrees  of  facility, 
and  if  particular  substances  in  the  first  in- 
stance, act  by  causing  an  increased  develop- 
ment of  roots,  it  becomes  a  question  of  in- 
terest to   deterpiine    what   relation   exists 
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between  the  absorption  of  different  forms  of 
the  same  substances,  aH  of  which  are  more  or 
less  favorable  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
the  effect  produced  on  the  formation  of  roots. 
Whether,  for  example,  that  salt  of  phospho- 
ric acid,  which  is  most  soluble  in  water,  is 
also  the  one  most  abundantly  absorbed  by 
plants;  and  farther,  whether  the  compound 
of  that  acid  most  freely  taken  up,  produces 
the  greatest  effect  in  increasing  the  formation 
of  roots. 

The  facts  recently  brought  to  light  with 
regard  to  the  absorption  of  ammonia,  and 
the  decomposition  of  the  various  salts  of  that 
substance  by  the  soil,  seem  to  explain  why 
those  salts  for  the  most  part  act  in  so  uni- 
form a  manner  on  growing  plants,  very  little 
more  benefit  being  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  phosphate  or  nitrate  as  manure,  than  by 
that  of  the  sulphate  or  muriate.  We  have 
long  been  convinced,  from  the  results  of  a 
great  number  of  experiments  on  the  use  of 
saline  manures,  that*  the  salts  employed  in 
many  cases  undergo  important  chemical 
changes,  either  in  the  soil  or  in  the  organs  of 
the  plants  themselves  after  the  absorption  of 
the  salts. 

The  presence  of  alkaline  nitrates  in  plants 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  matter  to 
which  we  refer.  It  is  well  known  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  considerable  number 
of  plants  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  niter, 
which  may  not  only  be  detected  by  chemical 


tests,  but  likewise  is  plainly  evident  on  burn- 
ing the  dry  leaves;  they  hiss  and  sparkle 
like  touch-paper.    This  is  the  ease  with  a 
great  number  of  plants,  but  tobacco,  lettaee, 
sunflowers,  barage,  carrot   and  potato  are 
generally  referred  to ;  they  do  not,  however,  al* 
ways  contain  niter,  and  the  exact  kind  of  s<h1  or 
other  conditions  requisite  are  not  well  known. 
Even  in  the  same  soil,  and  growing  side  by 
side,  two  similar  plants  may  be  gathered,  tlie 
one  containing  niter,  the  ^other  none.    Even 
stranger  oases  still  are  on  reeord,  for  it  has 
been  found  that  plants  purposely  manured 
with  niter  contained  none  of  the  salt,  though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  must  have  ab- 
sorbed a  portion  of  it  from  the  surroandiBg 
soil ;  whikt  other  plants  which  were  manured 
with  some  salt  eontaining  no  nitric  aoid,  siieh 
as  common  salt,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  did  eon- 
tain  nitric  acid.    Perhaps  the  most  ourious 
case  of  all  is  the  presence  of  nitimtes  in 
plants  which  have  been  manured  with  sul- 
phate or  mTiriate  of  ammonia,  in  such  iostan- 
oes,  the  nitric  acid  must  be  derived  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  ammonia,  probabfy  in  the 
soil  previous  to  its  absorption  by  the  plants, 
but,  possibly,  after  it  has.  been  so  absorbed. 
Whether  or  not  this  may  be  the  case,  it  is 
pretty  eertain  that  the  salt  of  ammonia  must 
have  been  previously  decomposed,  either  by 
the  action  of  time  or  some  other  powerful 
base  which  took  from  it  the  sulphnrio  «r  mu- 
riatic acid.  Dft.  LiNDUT* 


A    QARDBN    OF    BULBS 


How  universally  every  body,  even  persons 
comparatively  indifferent  to  gardens,  admire 
the  flowers  of  all  bulbus-rootia  plants ;  yet  how 
few  gardens  among  those  of  the  highest 
keeping  make  them  form  anything  like  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment. How  this  happens  I  know  not,  nor 
can  I  imagine,  because  the  temptation  is 
great;  for,  be  it  known,  that  from  February 


to  July,  aye,  even  to  September,  there  may 
be  kept  up  a  continual  succession  of  the 
most  neat  and  lovely,  as  well  as  the  most 
gorgeous  bloom,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
gardener;  not  that  I  would  recommend  an 
entire  reliance  on  bulbs,  for  there  are  many 
perennials  of  quite  another  class,  that  would 
wonderfully  aid  the  general  effect,  and  they 
might  be  so  contrived  as  to  supply  those 
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colors  whicli  may  be  most  efficient  at  partic- 
ular seasons.  I  am  an  advocate  for  bnlbs 
upon  the  same  principle  that  I  am  for  peren- 
nials, apart  from  their  great  beauty;  that  is, 
for  the  little  trouble  they  give  one.  For  the 
most  part  they  need  only  to  be  disturbed 
once  in  three  years,  and  then  only  because 
the  increase  is  so  great  that  they  want  thin- 
ning. So  also  does  a  perennial;  indeed,  so 
do  most  perennials,  for  they  spread  their 
roots  in  three  years  into  large  patches,  and 
require  to  be  parted,  or  they  become  uncouth. 
I  ba?e  a  bulb  border,  I  can  not  call  it  a  bulb 
garden,  but  it  completely  eclipsed  all  the  rest 
of  my  garden,  until  with  the  mcrease  of  the 
third  year,  I  was  enabled  to  make  bulbs  a 
very  important  feature  of  the  general  ar- 
rangement, but  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  bulb  border ;  and  although  I  write  from 
memory  and  far  from  home,  I  will  endeavor 
to  convey  an  idea  of  its  plan,  arrangement 
and  effect.  In  February  and  March  the 
principal  subjects  are  the  Snowdrop  and  the 
early  Daffodils,  the  brilliant  SciUa  Sibirica, 
and  the  Crocus,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties ;  then  I  have  the  white  of  the  Snow- 
drop, the  yellow  of  the  Daffodils,  the  bright 
blue  of  the  Scilla,  and  among  the  Crocuses 
the  dark  purple,  the  white,  the  striped,  and 
the  golden  yellow.  Here,  then,  is  but  one 
leading  color  deficient;  but  there  are  dwarf 
trees  of  Pyrus  japoniea  upon  the  wall,  and 
they,  from  Christmas  to  the  end  of  spring, 
furnish  a  groat  abundance  of  red.  But  be- 
fore my  favorite  bulbs  already  mentioned  de- 
cline, I  have  early  tulips  of  many  colors — 
the  first  of  which  show  their  colors  before  the 
Crocuses  depart,  and  hyacinths  of  many 
shades  of  blue,  red,  and  an  apology  for  yel- 
low, and  after  this  the  late  varieties  of  the 
80  called  early  tulips,  and  the  late  hyacinths, 
and  the  Narcissus  tribe  assisting  them,  keep 
up  a  complete  gallery  of  beauty  all  the  month 
of  April  and  part  of  May.  The  Iris  family, 
which  is  immensely  extensive  begins  to  help 
me,  and  the  late  tulips  take  their  full  share 
of  decoration  until  the  Iris  becomes  numer- 
ous and  various,  when  the  Lilies  render  great 
service,  and  continue,  with  some  of  their 
species,  to  enliven  the  borders  to  about  the 
end  of  summer.  Now,  daring  all  these 
months,  very  little  aid  is  required  to  keep  up 
a  full  bloom,  and  I  have  not  once  contem- 
plated disturbing  the  ground,  only  by  hoeing 
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carefully  to  destroy  weeds,  nor  do  bulbs  re- 
quire watering.  I  do  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  considerable  time  before  I 
could  please  myself  with  the  arrangement  to 
keep  something  like  a  uniform  quantity  of 
flowers  always  on  the  border,  for  it  was  only 
four  feet  wide,  but  I  derived  infinite  pleasure 
from  the  changes  I  made  from  ynar  to  year, 
and  I  will  also  confess,  now  that  I  have  dis- 
tributed bulbs  moderately  in  the  larger  bor- 
ders, I  am  better  pleased  with  the  other  part 
of  the  garden  than  with  the  border  depen- 
dent on  bulbs,  except  so  far  as  it  interests 
me  as  an  experiment ;  for  they  are  brilliant 
additions  in  early  spring,  and  greatly  assist 
the  general  effect  all  the  year.  At  times  the 
bulb  border  is  almost  too  dazzling,  yet  I  am 
convinced  that  I  shall  in  time  so  regulate  it 
as  to  secure  a  good  bloom  nearly  the  whole 
year;  at  the  fall,  I  now  have  to  succeed 
every  thing  the  autumnal  crocusses  in  varie- 
ty, and  the  so  called  amaryllis  lutea,  so  that 
there  is  a  fair  struggle  to  keep  up  the  flow- 
ers till  winter.  My  greatest  trouble  is  to 
keep  the  border  neat  as  the  various  bulbs  go 
out  of  bloom ;  but  as  fast  as  the  stems  or 
leaves  turn  yellow  I  shorten  them  to  the  part 
that  is  a  good  color,  and  thus  manage  pretty 
well,  in  producing  this  effect. 

I  would  not  go  so  fSsir  as  to  recommend  to 
every  body  to  try  a  border  of  bulbs,  but  I 
would  seriously  advise  them  to  have  in  all 
the  borders  a  few  patches  (for  all  bulbs  look 
best  in  patches,)  of  snowdrops,  crocuses,  scilla 
sibirica,  and  the  earliest  aaffodils,  in  sixes. 
A  few  patches  of  hyacinths  in  threes, 
early  tulips  the  same ;  if  these  several  patch- 
es were  ten  yards  apart  they  would  still  do 
wonders  in  * 'lighting  up"  the  garden  as  it 
were.  I  have  patches  of  dwarf  bulbs  six 
feet  apart  all  along  my  border,  but  as  I  give 
all  of  tkem  fair  play,  the  patches  of  each 
family  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other;  all  of  them  are  within  six  or 
nine  inches  of  the  edging.  Halfway  between 
them  I  have  patches  of  taller  bulbs,  iris, 
lilies,  etc.,  but  I  only  plant  these  patches 
twelve  feet  apart,  so  that  they  come  in  the 
center,  but  further  back  between  every  alter- 
nate two  of  the  dwarfs.  I  may  be  a  little 
particular,  but  I  place  the  same  kind  in  all 
cases  opposite  each  other.  I  have  strongly 
recommended  one  of  the  great  importers  of 
bulbs  to  make  out  his  catalogue  for  next  sea- 
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son,  with  the  names  of  all  bulbs  flowering  in 
the  particular  months,  so  that  a  tyro  may 
order  exactly  what  he  wishes.  There  are 
many  bnlbs  of  great  interest,  but  little  known 
by  their  names ;  and  London  seedsmen  are 
generally  unable  to  inform  us  anything  about 
them ;  but  a  descriptive  list,  with  the  hights, 
oolor,  season  of  planting,  and  season  of  bloom, 
would  be  valuable.  The  principal  points 
that  require  attention  in  the  culture  of  bulbs 
are — 1st,  to  have  the  ground  well  drained. 
2d,  to  have  the  soil  rich  and  light.    3d,  to 


plant  them  before  they  make  the  least  effort 
to  grow.  4th,  not  to  take  them  up  until  the 
leaves  have  died  down;  lastly,  while  they  are 
out  of  the  ground  to  protect  them  from  heat^ 
frost,  and  damp.  I  feel  assured,  if  those  who 
do  not  make  bulbs  a  feature  in  the  gardens 
will  but  try  the  effects  of  a  few  hyacinths, 
a  few  cockscombs,  a  few  scilla  sibirica,  and  a 
few  early  tulips,  they  will  very  soon  desire  to 
add  to  their  list  of  bulbs. — Gardtntri 
Chronicle, 
Who  will  try  to  make  a  bulb  garden? 


HORTICULTURAL    80CIBTIB8. 
Transactions  of  tbe  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society. 


The  meetings  during  the  current  month 
have  been  kept  up  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest: notwithstanding  our  short  supply  of 
fruits,  those  which  had  escaped  the  frost  have 
been  brought  forward,  and  our  friends  on  the 
'*Lake  shore"  have  contributed  to  supply  us 
with  tantalizing  cherries^  many  of  which  are 
new,  and  some  of  them  have  been  pronounced 
very  fine  kinds  and  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Votes  of  thanks  have  been  ordered  to  Messrs. 
Qirty  and  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  for  their 
handsome  contributions,  and  to  J.  P.  Kirt- 
land,  the  grower,  and  also  the  originator  of 
the  new  seedling  cherries.  Most  of  these 
were  embraced  in  the  varieties  noticed  last 
month,  and  will  probably  receive  further  at- 
tention, as  a  speciality,  in  a  future  number, 
by  one  whose  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them  renders  him  better  qualified  to  do 
them  justice.  Black  Hawk,  Rockport,  Cleve- 
land, Oov.  Wood,  Corwin,  Kirtland's  Mary, 
and  Camelian  (?),  a  seedling  Belle  de  Choisy, 
may  be  mentioned  as  having  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  admiration.  From  the  same 
source  a  basket  of  very  fine  raspberries,  sup- 
posed to,  be  the  Francania,  grown  without 
protection. 

Oooseberries  of  choice  kinds  were  exhibi- 
ted; to  those  presented  by  Hugh  Moore,  a 


gratuity  was  awarded,  by  the  fruii  eom- 
mittee. 

Black  Currants  of  fine  size  were  also 
brought  forward. 

Melons^  rather  anticipative  of  their  season, 
appeared  on  the  28th  of  June,  the  variety 
called  Borneo,  grown  by  Geo.  Watson,  at 
Spring  Garden. 

Peaches^  an  early  ding  variety  appeared 
on  the  5th  of  July,  prematurely  ripened,  and 
stung  by  the  curculio. 

Apples  of  both  seasons  have  been  exhibi- 
ted— the  Gilpin,  grown  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
near  Hudson,  on  the  Western  Reserve,  and 
a  Russet  apple,  were  both  sound ;  and  on  the 
12th  of  July  the  sweet  June  and  the  beaoU- 
ful  yellow  June  were  both  upon  the  table. 

Pear8 — The  Windsor  and  the  Summer 
Bergamot  were  both  exhibited,  in  an  imma- 
ture condition. 

Flowxbs. — Hardy  Herbaceous,  annuals, 
flowering  shrubs,  and  roses  have  continued  to 
enliven  the  tables,  and  among  them  the 
beautiful  display  of  Fuchsias,  eighteen  varie- 
ties, by  Wm.  Heaver,  and  his  DelphiDiniBSi 
Nemophila  maeulata,  etc.,  may  be  specified ; 
also,  the  show  stand  of  fine  Hollyhocks  and 
Poppies  firom  Wm.  Cox,  with  many  other  of- 
ferings from  different  members. 
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Awardi^  since  the  last  report  we  as  fol- 
low: 

To  Wm.  Heaver,  for  display  of  cut 

flowers,  a  gratuity  of  ^  1  00 

To  W.  Cox,  for  superb  display  of 
Hollyhocks,  Poppies,  etc.  (2  00 

To  Wm.  Heaver,  June  2lBt,  for  the 
best  six  Picotees,  92  00 

To  F.  Schneieke  and  to  Henry  Ives 
for  seedling  Picotees  and  Carna- 
tions, a  gratuity  to  each  of  ( 1  00 

Yegbtables,  begin  to  attract  more  atten- 
tion, which  is  no  more  than  they  deserved. 

Potatoes,  very  good  early  kidneys  and  other 
kinds. 

Tomatoes,  very  fine  fruit  presented  by 
Geo.  Swanson,  on  the  5th  of  July,  to  which 
the  premium  of  {  2  00  was  awarded.  From 
the  same,  a  sort  of  squash  called  Vegetable 
Marrow. 

Turnips,  of  immense  size  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Orange,  said  to  be  very  good  for  the 
table. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the 
Society  within  the  month  was  the  rescinding 
of  former  action  as  to  the  time  for  the  Au- 
tumnal exhibition  and  the  subsequent  change 
of  its  date  from  the  24th,  25th,  26th,  of  Sep- 
tember, to  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  of  October. 
My  views  have  already  been  expressed  upon 
this  subject  and  need  not  now  be  reiterated. 
Let  us  all  endeavor  to  profit  by  the  opportu- 
nity thus  afforded  for  attending  the  great 
State  Fair  at  Columbus,  in  the  last  week  o{^ 
September,  and  then  come  home  and  do  the 
best  we  can  here. 

The  society  again  throws  open  its  doors  to 
competition  from  any  quarter,  demanding 
only  an  entrance  or  recording  fee  for  each 
article  or  lot,  which  may  be  brought  in  to 
compete  for  premiums. 

Premiums  Extraordinary, — On  motion 
of  Mr.  Hatch,  it  was  resolved,  that  this  so- 
ciety will  pay  a  premium  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  a  cheap,  practical,  and  efficient 
remedy  against  the  depredations  of  the  Cur- 
eulio  on  fruit,  within  this  county,  the  award 


to  be  made  by  three-fourths  of  a  committee 
of  twelve  members,  appointed  by  the  society, 
and  provided,  sufficient  time  shall  have  been 
allowed  for  testing  the  plan. 

The  Fruit  Committee,  to  whom  was  refer- 
red a  communication  from  N.  Longworth, 
(which  may  be  found  on  page  497,  in  No.  10,) 
made  the  following  Report  : 

**  We  recommend  the  society  to  accept  Mr. 
Longworth's  proposition  to  pay  one  half  of 
either  or  both  of  the  following  premiums : — 
For  a  new,  seedling,  hardy  grape,  superior  in 
all  respects,  for  the  manufacture  of  wine,  to 
the  Catawba,  equally  productive,  as  hardy  and 
vigorous  of  growth,  and  as  great  and  certain 
a  bearer,  five  hundred  dollars,  ( ^  500  ) ;  the 
society  to  determine  when  they  deem  a  new 
seedling  of  this  character  has  been  raised, 
when  they  shall  select  twelve  judges  of  wine 
to  test  its  quality,  at  three  years  old,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Catawba ;  and  a  committee 
of  twelve  vine-dressers,  to  judge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  vine — and  the  decision  of  three- 
fourths  of  both  committees  shall  be  necessary 
to  justify  the  society  in  awarding  the  pre- 
mium. 

Also  a  premium  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
(^200)  for  a  hardy  seedling  table  grape,  de- 
cidedly superior  in  all  respects  to  any  hardy 
table  grape  now  known  to  the  society,  and 
the  vine  of  vigorous  growth,  and  a  fair  bear- 
er ;  to  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  a  grape  com- 
mittee, to  be  appointed  by  the  society,  to 
consist  of  twelve  members,  and  the  decision 
of  three  fourths  to  be  necessary — ^and  not  to 
be  made  until  they  shall  have  had  ample  time 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  decision.  Should  more 
than  one  wine  or  table  grape  be  in  competi- 
tion for  the  prise,  and  more  than  one  twperior^ 
the  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  the  best, 

M.  S.  Wade,  Chairman,! 

M.  McWill/ams,  ^Committee. 

Jno.  G.  Anthony,  J 

After  a  free  discussion,  this  was  adopted. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  monthly  meeting, 
July  5th,  notice  of  the  death  of  0.  A.  Jones, 
Esq.,  having  been  received,  0.  Graham  offer- 
ed the  following: 

Resolved,  That  this  society  has  just  heard 
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of  the  death  of  one  of  oar  members,  Charles 
A.  JoDes,  Esq.,  of  Mill  Creek  township.  The 
members  of  this  association  express  their 
unfeigned  regret  for  the  loss  of  Mr.  ^Jones, 
not  only  as  a  yerj  intelligent  and  devoted 
friend  to  all  the  objects  of  our  association, 
but  as  a  member  of  society,  whose  absence  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  will  be  seriously  felt 
in  this  community,  and  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  useful  citizen. 

Resolved,  Tbat  as  many  members  as  can 
do  so,  attend  the  funeral  this  afternoon. 

Resolved,  That  tho  Secretary  be  directed 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  above  to  the  be- 
reaved family. 

Interesting  communications  were  read  dur- 
ing the  month,  one  of  which,  from  Mr.  W. 
Thatcher,  referred  to  the  insects  that  sting 
the  grape,  a  Curoulio — the  accompanying 
specimens  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee.  The  vines  trained  above  a  pave- 
ment were  not  attacked,  others  had  suffered 
much  from  the  Curculio. 


*  ^^^^- 


Buffalo  Horticultural  Society. 

Thb  20th  exhibition  was  held  on  the  1st 
June.  The  June  exhibition  has  always  been 
conceded  to  be  the  very  best  of  the  season, 
and  has  appropriately  beeu  called  the  '*  Show 
of  Boses." 

The  exhibition  was  truly  fine,  perhaps  quite 
equal  to  any  previous  one,  and  gave  very 
general  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  Flora 
and  Pomona.  The  Society  can  report  an 
advance  from  year  to  year. 

The  Society  is  under  very  great  obligations 
to  the  ladies  for  their  generosity  in  sending 
so  many  fine  specimens  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

REPORT  OT  ILOWXB  OOHHITTIE. 

The  collection  of  roses  exhibited  were  very 
fine,  and  our  amateurs  and  horticulturists  now 
possess  nearly  every  new  and  rare  sort ;  and 
they  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  pre- 
miums: 

For  a  floral  design  (discretionary)  to 

B.  Hodge, $1  00 

For  the  best  collection  of  cut  flowers, 
to  A.  Bryant,  .  .  2  00 


For  the  best  collection  of  Boses,  Mrs. 
L.  Eaton,     ....       Diploma 

For  the  second  best  collection  of  Bo- 
ses. B.  Hodge,  .        .         .        .    $2  00 

For  the  best  collection  of  Pansies, 
Mrs.  L.  Eaton,      .        .        .        .  2  00 

For  the  best  bouquet,  Miss  A.  M. 
Eaton, 2  00 


Wm.  B.  Coppock,    \  Committee 
Jas.  W.  Brown.     >        on 


Elijah  Ford,  )    Flowers. 


RSPORT  or  VBUIT  OOMlHTTn. 

The  Committee  on  Fruit  offered  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

The  exhibition  of  firuit  was  remarkably 
fine,  and  has  not  been  excelled  at  any  time, 
particularly  the  show  of  cherries,  which  was 
the  best  ever  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  Society. 

The  Messrs.  Bryant  showed  the  largest 
and  Prof.  Coppock  the  best  varieties  of 
strawberries,  as  a  whole,  and  the  Committee 
recommend  that  the  premium  be  divided  be- 
tween them,  to  each  one  dollar. 

For  the  best  collection  of  cherries,  B. 
Hodge,  two  dollars. 

B.  HoDGx,  President. 
Jno.  B.  Eaton,  Secretary. 


"Genes&ee  Valley." 
The  following  account  is  gladly  received, 
and  here  let  me  again  urge  the  societiei, 
more  generally  to  contribute  condensed  ac- 
counts of  their  doings  for  publication  in 
those  pages ;  it  is  hoped  they  will  take  a 
reciprocal  interest  in  one  another's  success, 
and  allow  me  to  consider  my  work  their  Ob- 
OAN,  while  the  members  of  the  different  asso- 
ciations, will  continue  to  exert  themselves  to 
aid  me  in  my  undertaking.  Editor. 

Rochester^  July,  1851. 

Thi  pleasure  derived  in  reading  reports, 

furnished  in  your  columns,  of  the  different 

western  horticultural  societies,  has  prompted 

me  to  give  your  readers  an  iokliog  of  wbat 
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the  GoDessee  Valley  HorticuUaral  Society  of 
Roebester,  had  for  exhibition  at  the  June 
display. 

Our  nurserymeOy  always  liberal  in  their 
endeavors,  brought  out  their  beautiful  plants, 
and  cut  flowers,  and  furnished  a  large  quota 
of  the  rare  kinds  in  blossom  in  June. 

Flowers  of  California  origin  were  shown 
by  Mr.  James  Yick,  grown  from  seeds 
brought  from  the  gold  region  this  season. 
They  were  much  admired  and  quite  a  curi- 
osity, and  considered  an  accession  to  the 
floral  kingdom  of  this  country. 

They  are  known  as — 

Phacella  —  which  grows  two  feet  high, 
with  fine  clusters  of  pale  blue  flowers,  and 
fragrant. 

Mimulus  —  flowers  golden  yellow. 

Gillia  —  spherical-shaped,  very  palo  blue 
flower. 

I  inclose  a  specimen  of  each.    [Eeeeived.] 

Seedling  Pewiies,  —  A  fine  display  was 
made  by  several  contributors,  of  Chinese 
seedlings,  of  a  variety  of  colors,  which  are 
fragrant  and  beautiful. 

Calceolarias,  —  Fifty-six  pots  of  different 
colors  were  shown  by  Mr.  Webster,  who  ob- 
tained the  premium. 

Verbenas,  —  Of  different  varieties,  and 
very  beautiful ;  several  quite  new  here ;  and 
some  of  which  were  grown  in  Cincinnati, 
and  brought  here  this  spring.  Nothing 
oovld  excel  them ;  amateurs  were  active  in 
securing  the  kinds  from  A.  Frost  ft  Co.,  viz : 

*'  Iphigene/'  lilac. 

''  Exquisite/'  bright  scarlet. 

••  Magnificent." 

''  Marie  Louisa." 

'*  Odorata,*'  flesh  color. 

"  Heine  de  jour,"  blush,  with  rosy  eye. 

"  Defiance, "  (Robinson,)  fine  scarlet. 

Seedling,  24,  (Jackson,)  fine  purple. 

"  St.  Marguerite/'  shaded  crimson. 

"  Susanna,"  pink. 

"  Suzette,"  blush  white. 

"  Mrs.  Sedam,"  very  fine  blue. 


It  b  a  plesjsing  thought,  that  so  many 
active  minds  are  at  work  in  our  widely  ex- 
tended  country,  originating  varieties  of  plants 
and  fruits;  and  every  year  discovers  some- 
thing new  in  different  locations,  which  keeps 
up  a  spirit  of  emulation  with  the  growers  of 
them.  Exchanges  follow  with  the  cultiva- 
tors, and  amateurs  are  much  gratified  in  no* 
ticing  the  different  kinds  offered  at  the 
fairs. 

The  contributions  of  hand  bouquets  and 
floral  ornaments,  evinced  the  skill  of  the 
fair  hands  which  culled  the  flowers,  and  then 
blended  them  in  masses  of  beauty.  Eoses 
of  all  hues,  and  of  the  rarest  kinds,  were 
plenty. 

Verbenas^  Pansies,  Heliotropes,  Peonies, 
Geraniums,  and  Petunias,  Calceolarias,  and 
Fuchsias,  with  hot  house  grapes,  graced  the 
tables. 

Fruits, — Strawberries  of  the  "  Burr's  New 
Pine,"  "  Hovey's"  seedlings,  and  all  the  cul- 
tivated kinds  were  exhibited,  and  one  new 
variety,  known  as  "Prince  of  Orleans," i a 
French  variety,  was  much  admired.  It  is 
similar  to  "Boston  Pine." 

Mr.  Pardee  of  Palmyra,  Mr.  Warner  of 
Rochester,  and  Mr.  Hathaway  of  Palmyra, 
had  a  fine  show  of  different  kinds,  while  £11- 
wanger  and  Barry  exhibited  their  "Genessee" 
seedling,  which  in  every  respect  is  a  fine 
berry. 

The  exhibition  was  too  early  for  cherries, 
but  finer  ones,  or  more  varieties,  are  not 
grown  in  any  region  than  we  have  here. 
The  <*  Belle  de  Choisy,*'  we  consider  the 
best  kind  grown. 

The  Society  will  merge  their  September 
exhibition  with  the  State  Fair,  when  it  is 
hoped  our  citizens  will  do  themselves  credit, 
in  making  "  Floral  Hall"  an  object  of  beauty, 
by  the  display  of  flowers  and  fruits  which 
grow  so  plentifully  here.     [Who'll  go?l 

It  i«i  a  source  of  regret  that  your  crop  of 
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frait  has  been  cut  off  by  tbe  frost  in  May 
We  hope  of  oar  plenty,  to  be  able  to  spare  a 
supply.        Truly,  J.  H.  Watts. 


"Albany  and  Rensselaer/' 
A  kind  friend  has  sent  a  copy  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  exhibition,  held  June  25 
and  26,  has  been  condensed : 

**  How  humanizing  must  be  the  influence 
of  the  flowers,  thought  I,  to  unite  in  gener- 
ous competition,  opposing  and  bitter  rivals. 
I  could  not  do  less  than  subject  myself  to 
the  same  influence,  and  was  soon  in  tbe 
presence  of  the  pretty  flowers.  Tou  know 
it  is  a  mooted  question  among  physiologists, 
whether  the  irritable  and  well  known  vital 
motions  observed  in  plants,  are  the  result  of, 
or  are  accompanied  with  sensation.  The 
sleep  of  plants  is  caused  by  the  stimulating 
properties  of  light.  The  leaflets  of  some  of 
them  which  expand  during  daylight,  fold 
together  in  pairs  as  darkness  comes  on,  and 
continue  in 'this  wedded  condition  until  the 
approach  of  day.  Others  are  closed  during 
daylight,  and  open  in  the  evening,  as  the 
flowers  of  the  night- blooming  cereus.  There 
is  another  species  which  opens  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  closes  at  noon.  Some  open  at  noon 
and  close  in  the  afternoon.  One  variety  is 
scentless  during  the  day,  when  closed,  but 
fragrant  when  expanded  at  night.  The  open- 
ing or  closing  of  some  depends  on  a  dry  or 
moist  state  of  the  atmosphere;  and  there  is 
a  species  (I  wish  I  could  remember  the  names 
of  those  lovely  things)  whose  leaflets  exhibit 
a  tender  sympathy  when  disturbed  by  a 
touch.  The  leaflet  touched,  and  that  oppo- 
site, fall  or  close  together;  the  next  pair 
then  imitate  the  example,  and  so  on  until  all 
are  closed,  when  the  leaf-stalk  falls  down 
against  the  stem,  and  afterward  recovers 
its  position. 

The  officers  are  taken  from  the  two  locali- 
ties, and  the  contributions  this  year  come  in 
nearly  equal  quantities  from  Rensselaer  and 
Albany  counties.  Mr.  Newcomb  of  Bensse- 
laer.  exhibits  about  one  hundred  varieties  of 
flowers.  He  is  an  amateur  florist,  and  at  his 
farm  at  Tonhannoo,  with  his  own  hands,  cul- 
tivates his  flower  garden.  Those  now  shown 
by  him  are  hardy  plants,  and  I  was  much 
delighted  with  the  intelligent  and  unassum- 


ing explanation  which  he  gave  me  of 
specimens.    His  collection  embraces  flowers 
from  California  and  from  South  America,  as 
from  more  cultivated  distant  regions ;  and  I 
was  surprised  to  learn   that  his  energetic 
efforts  to  obtain  valuable  additions  to  our 
flora  from  our  Pacific  State,  had  ended  in 
disappointdient,  and  deprived  him  of  all  hope 
of  being  able  to  accomplish  much  from  that 
quarter.     Most  of  the  productions  from  the 
seed  obtained  there,  he  had  destroyed.     He 
said  that  flowers  of  much  value,  were  the 
result  of  long  continued,  judicious  cultiva- 
tion.    One   of  these  specimens  constituted, 
however,  the  curiosity  of  the  exhibition.    It 
was  a  plant  which  grew  upon  the  rocks  of 
the   Sierra  Nevada.     It  was  the  Flora  de 
Piedro,  or  rock-flower,  and  was  exhibited  in 
a  tumbler,  filled  with  moss  and  water  nearly 
to  the  top,  in  which  its  slight  roots  were  im- 
mersed.    Its  leaves  lay  flat  upon  the  glass, 
and  projected  an  inch  or  more  beyond.    Their 
color  was  a  brownish  green,  the  brown  pre- 
dominating;   and    they   were    narrow    and 
strong,  presenting  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  the  firm  woody  frame  of  numerous  leaves, 
rather  than  of  the  perfect  leaf.     Its  peculiar* 
ity  is  this,  that  when  separated  from  water, 
or  from  a  proper  place  for  its  nourishment,  it 
rolls  itself  up  in  half  an  hour,  and  remains  in 
that  state  for  years,  and  expands  into  a  per- 
fect condition  as  soon  as  it  enjoys  contact 
with  water.    Mr.  Newcomb's  brother  brought 
it  over  in  his  trunk,  where  it  lay  for  nearly 
two  years.     It  was  taken  to  the  exhibition 
in  its  inanimate  state,  and  enlivened  in  the 
manner  I  have  indicated.    Among  his  flowers 
there  was  a  feathered  hyacinth — the  flower  a 
clear  purple,  and  the  stalk  a  rich  green.     Its 
delicate  shape,  which  resembled  the  coral, 
and  the  contrast  of  color,  made  this  a  beau- 
tiful specimen.     There  was  also  a  Sedum, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.    It  was  cut  by 
one  of  his  neighbors,  and  was  a  curiosity ; 
the  stalk  was  white,  the  flower  green,  dashed 
with  red.     One  of  the  richest  and  most  ele- 
gant flowers  of  his  collection,  was  a  **  lark- 
spur grandiflora,"  of  a  deep  blue.     He  had 
also  an  interesting  family  of  seedling  pinks, 
They  were  from  the   common  June  pink, 
which  seldom  oasts  any  seed.    He  had  in 
twenty-five  years  gathered  but  fifteen.    He 
informed  me   that  he  had  invariably  taken 
the  premium  for  asters,  of  which  he  bad  a  t 
home  twenty-six  varieties.    He  attributed 
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tbe  perfection  which  they  had  reached,  to  the 
eare  with  which  he  had  for  many  years  pre* 
Tented  the  blooming  of  single  flowers.  This 
tmly  nsefnl  citizen  distributes  gratuitously, 
as  I  learn  from  a  friend,  from  four  to  five 
thousand  packages  of  seeds  per  annum.  He 
has  a  true  love  of  flowers,  and  with  the  gen- 
uine disinterestedness  and  nobleness,  which 
always  mark  such  a  man,  he  pointed  out  with 
evident  pleasure,  the  beauties  and  peculiarities 
which  belonged  to  the  collections  of  others. 

Mr.  James  Wilson,  a  professional  florist,  is 
also  a  prominent  exhibitor.  He  is  a  Scotch- 
man, who  has  been  here  over  thirty  years, 
and  now  occupies  the  grounds  which  Judge 
Buel  cultivated  until  his  death.  His  bou- 
quets display  elegant  taste,  and  they  win  the 
premiums  against  all  opposition.  One  of 
them,  a  flat  bouquet,  with  a  large  white  cape, 
jessamine  in  the  center,  surrounded  with  he- 
liotrope, fuchsias,  moss  rose  buds,  etc.,  etc., 
was  very  pretty.  And  then  a  hand  bouquet, 
composed  of  smaller  flowers,  and  sprinkled 
over  with  Forget-me-not,  was  beautiful, 
chiefly  from  the  arrangement  of  colors.  The 
most  brilliant  color  was  that  of  an  Euphorbia, 
a  deep  red,  the  flower  having  the  appearance 
of  wax,  but  it  was  modified  and  controled  in 
the  most  perfect  manner  by  the  surrounding 
but  less  marked  beauties.  I  envied  him  the 
taste  which  could  charm  every  beholder  by  a 
lovely  arrangement  of  his  flowers.  I  ought 
to  say  in  behalf  of  California,  that  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  collection,  there  was  a  lovely  plant 
labelled  Nemophyla,  which  was  delicate  be- 
yond any  thing  in  the  collection.  Its  flower 
was  a  pure  white,  and  had  upon  each  leaf  a 

Eurple  tip.  His  violets  were  enormous  in  size, 
ut  I  confess  that  I  prefer  those  which  we 
commonly  see.  His  specimens  of  flowers  of 
the  family  to  which  the  buttercup  belongs, 
were  singular  and  beautiful.  He  cultivates 
in  his  green  house,  to  a  state  of  extraordi- 
nary perfection,  some  of  the  common  plants 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Douw's  contributions  added  very  much 
to  the  collection.  The  visitors  were  struck 
with  one  of  his  specimens  of  the  Cactus, 
which  was  rich,  large  and  elegant.  Its  color 
was  purple  scaHet.  It  was  Epiphyllum  spe- 
ciocissimum. 

As  one  looks  at  a  lovely  specimen  in  the 
collection,  and  reflects  that  it  arose  in  the 
flrst  instance  under  the  influence  of  a  Higher 
Power,  from  the  decay  of  some  other  form  of 


existence,  the  thought  forces  itself  into  the 
mind,  that  the  Being  who  thus  constructed 
such  a  plant,  would,  out  of  the  corruption 
and  decay  of  our  own  bodies,  form  the  '*  sweet 
nature"  which  was  connected  with  it,  into  a 
flower  to  bloom  in  the  garden  which  surrounds 
his  courts. 

FRUITS. 

One  of  the  committee  conducted  me  through 
the  strawberry  department,  and  like  a  skillM 
wine-taster,  began  with  the  commoner  kinds, 
and  led  me  step  by  step  through  the  several 
varieties,  until  perfection  seems  to  have  been 
exhausted  in  "Burr's  New  Pine."  No  true 
conception  of  the  difierenoe  can  be  formed 
without  the  benefit  of  that  process.  In  eat* 
ing  the  grape  the  pleasure  is  not  in  contem* 
plating  the  expected  repast,  nor  yet  from 
nolding  the  fruit  in  the  mouth,  but,  as  has  been 
properly  said,  it  is  imparted  as  the  luscious 
pulp  glides  over  the  pidate.  The  strawberry, 
unlike  the  grape  in  that  respect,  needs  to 
have  its  flavor  pressed  from  it,  before  its  ex- 
cellence has  been  given  to  us.  Who  does 
not  admire  that  Frenchman  who,  as  ho  sat 
down  to  a  dish  of  cherries,  put  on  his  mag- 
nifying glasses,  so  that  their  diminutive  cha- 
racter should  be  unknown  to  him,  and  each 
cherry  be  enjoyed  as  belonging  to  a  large  and 
noble  variety  ? 

But  to  return  to  Burr's  New  Pine.  Some 
strawberries,  like  many  other  things  we  see, 
have  no  character — nothing  to  distinguish 
them.  This  has  a  marked  and  delightful 
flavor.  It  differs  from  others  as  much  and 
as  favorably  as  the  sunny  side  of  a  peach 
from  the  less  favored  portion.  It  is  pale  in 
its  color,  and  does  not  reach  the  size  of  the 
Hovey,  or  Ross'  Phoenix,  or  the  Ohio  Mam- 
moth, but  it  seems  to  bear  in  these  respects 
the  relation  to  them,  which  men  of  genius 
with  their  race-horse  look  bear  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  I  predict  for  them  the  first  pre- 
mium. I  had  never  before  seen  the  Alpine 
strawberry.  The  fruit  from  it  is  both  white 
and  red,  and  it  is  yielded  until  the  frost  puts 
an  end  to  its  fruitfulness  for  the  season. 

I  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  exhibition  a  fine 
old  gentleman,  the  picture  of  Judge  Marshall, 
who  told  me  that  twenty  years  ago  he  met 
with  this  variety,  and  took  It  to  Western  New 
York,  and  that  the  single  plant  had  enabled 
him  to  supply  the  gardens  of  many  Western 
counties.    Ho  cultivates  it  in  hills;  and,  said 
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he,  '*  I  am  never  without  a  dish  of  strawber- 
ries from  June  to  October." 

The  gooseberries  exhibited  were  uncom- 
monly large,  but  I  take  no  interest  in  this 
fruit.  There  was  a  new  varietj  of  currants, 
the  cherry  currant,  but  no  opioion  could  be 
formed  of  it  in  its  unripe  state,  except  that 
it  was  large  and  beautiful.  The  cherries 
were  superior  in  size. 

These  elegant  specimens  are  not  interesting 
merely  as  fruit,  suitable  to  be  eaten,  and  ca- 
pable of  administering  to  our  enjoyment. 
They  lead  us  by  invitable  steps  to  the  great 
evidence  of  design  which  they  present.  Who 
could  suppose,  if  looking  merely  at  the  seed  of 
plants,  and  the  dull  inanimate  earth,  that 
seeds  sown  in  the  same  soil  will  produce  the 
wide  and  delightful  variety  of  fruits  which 
the  summer  sun  spreads  before  us — that  nearly 
every  tint  of  coloring  matter  is  found  in  plants 
on  the  same  soil — that  nearly  every  medicinal 
remedy  springs  up  from  the  ground — that  one 
seed  will  produce  wholesome  food,  another  a 
deadly  poison — that  the  lovely  flower  comes 
forth  from  the  same  earth  which  produces  the 
gigantic  oak?  Each  new  form  of  existence 
results  from  the  decay  and  destruction  of 
some  preceding  form;  and  the  law  seems  fixed, 
that  every  thing  which  is  destroyed  is  capable 
of  some  other  life.  There  is  no  life  without 
organization,  was  the  remark  to  me  by  an  old 
gentleman  as  he  was  about  to  die,  and  he 
went  with  this  hopeless  doctrine  into  the 
grave,  expecting  annihilation  as  the  result  of 
the  destruction  of  bodily  existence.  How 
little  did  he  draw  from  the  lessons  which  ex- 
perience daily  presents !  AYbo  could  predi- 
cate life  of  the  seed  of  plants,  until  he  had 
seen  it  accomplished  ?  Who,  that  the  mere 
speck  which  lies  immature  and  unshapen  in 
the  place  which  Providence  provides,  would 
result  in  the  human  form  with  its  vast  capa- 
cities, with  its  passions,  with  its  hopes,  its 
aspirations,  its  fitness  in  its  best  condition  to 
live  in  a  higher  state  of  existence?  But 
who,  knowing  all  this,  can  think  that  the 
Providence  which  adjusts  every  thing  with 
such  skill,  could  render  abortive  and  usele^ 
the  existence  of  man  by  de8tro)ing  the  soul 
before  it  had  reached  the  perfection  of  which 
it  is  capable. 

But  to  return  to  the  Society.  It  holds 
four  exhibitions  within  the  year,  of  two  days 
•each.  The  first  commenced  yesterday.  The 
second  will  be  held  on  the  9th  and  10th  of 


July ;  the  third  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  Sep- 
tember; and  the  fourth  in  February,  1852. 
It  encourages  excellence  in  fruits,  vegetables 
and  flowers.  The  highest  regular  premiumB, 
^,  are  awarded  to  apples  and  pears.  Tbe 
September  exhibition  is  generally,  I  leam, 
the  best;  but  each  must  be  attended  with 
great  interest.  I  can  not  help  feeling  grate- 
ful to  those  friends  of  the  pretty  flowers. 
They  seem  to  be  exempt  from  the  anxieties 
and  the  cares  which  prevail  so  generally  in 
our  country.  I  would  trust  them,  as  gentle- 
men, true  to  that 
'*  Honor  which  knows  the  path  and  will  not  swerve." 

I  feel  sure  that  the  flowers  will  spring  up 
spontaneously  upon  their  graves,  and  thus 
reward  the  devotion  which  was  shown  during 
life.  B. 


The  Cleveland  Horticultural  Society  holds 
its  meetings  every  week,  and  as  they  control 
the  fruit  of  that  portion  of  the  State,  we 
shall  look  for  their  reports  with  great  inte- 
rest. Why  does  not  the  Secretary  furnish 
an  abstract  of  their  proceedings? 

The  Columbus  Horticultural  Society  meets 
every  Saturday  afternoon,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  them  to  have  an  moeount 
of  their  doings  for  publication. 

Chicago  and  Wauhegan  have  had  fine 
shows,  but  no  reports  yet  received.  Wliat 
is  Alton  doing  ? 

The  County  Agricultural  Societies,  all  over 
the  State,  are  paying  some  attention  to  a 
Horticultural  department,  which  is  cheering 
to  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  as  well  as  to 
the  Editor.  Among  those  which  have  at- 
tracted attention,  are  those  of  Muskingum, 
Cuyahoga,  Eichland,  Clark,  etc. ;  from  all  of 
tirhich  aid  and  comfort  is  expected  to  the 
good  cause  of  Horticulture  and  Pomology. 

In  Indiana,  more  than  twenty-five  such  So- 
cieties have  been  organized  within  a  year,  and 
another  season  they  will  have  a  great  State 
Fair.  On  the  other  hand,  what  shall  be  re- 
corded of  our  good  friends  in  Eentuokj, 
from  whose  leisure  and  refinement  so  much 
should  be  expected? 
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Mm  on  Satordaj,  July  6th — ^Dr.  Mosber 
in  tbo  chair.  The  minutes  were  read  and 
amended,  Dr.  Mosher  desiring  that  the  ex- 
pression attributed  to  him  that  the  geitzen 
aided  in  maturing  the  fruit,  might  be  reversed, 
as  be  held  that  the  leaves  of  the  main  branch 
alone  effected  the  ripening  of  the  bunches. 

M.  S.  Wade  said  he  had  a  very  good  pros- 
pect of  a  crop.  He  trained  high  on  walls 
and  trellises. 

L.  Rebfuss  read  a  report  on  the  falsifica- 
tion of  wines,  embracing  the  manufacture  of 
gome  kinds  made  here.  This  was  adopted, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  very  interesting  discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  fermentation. 

The  committee  to  whom  Mr.  Bennett's 
Hydrometer  was  referred,  produced  a  commu- 
nication and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
for  his  offer  of  assistance  in  the  investiga- 
tion at  a  future  period.  The  paper  was  left 
with  the  committee. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Jos. 
Clarke  respecting  the  insect  which  R.  Bu- 
chanan reported  to  have  injured  the  leaves 
of  his  vines— a  Melolontha. 

The  grape  leaves  eroded  by  the  insects 
were  again  presented,  and  showed  that  the 
eating  was  upon  the  vpptr  side,  not  under, 
as  erroneously  stated  in  the  last  report ;  also 
some  bunches  of  grapes,  somewhat  disfigured 
by  them.     They  left  us  early  in  July. 

Mr.  Rebfuss  made  some  observations  upon 
the  insect,  and  said  it  was  like  the  bug  called 
in  France  the  eerivain,  because  it  eats  in 
the  shape  of  letters  or  writing  charactera 

The  rose  bug  and  other  insects  were  men- 
tioned as  destructive  to  the  vine. 

The  rot  was  not  yet  found,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  if  this  dry  weather  continued  a 
little  longer  as  the  specimens  on  the  table 
were  "stoning,"  that  we  should  escape. 

The  prospects  of  the  crop  were  reported  to 


be  more  flattering  than  had  been  expected. 
Some  members  said  that  they  should  have 
two-thirds  of  a  crop,  and  that  the  berries 
were  more  forward  than  usual.  Mr.  Yeat- 
man*s  vineyard  was  very  unpromising,  and  it 
was  thonght  he  would  not  make  500  gallons. 
Some  vineyards  were  reported  as  filled  with 
pale  yellow  foliage,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  want  of  thorough  deep  cultiva- 
tion. Mr.  Buchanan  recommeoded  one  deep 
hoeing,  and  afterwards  shallow  culture  on 
the  surface. 

Mr.  Rebfuss  said  that  a  second  hoeing 
would  depend  upon  the  season.  The  first 
opening  of  the  soil  should  not  be  done  be- 
fore  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  May,  so  as  to 
retard  the  bursting  of  the  buds;  a  second 
opening  should  be  practiced  if  the  season  re* 
quired  the  admission  of  the  warmth. 

Dr.  Mosher  thought  that  the  yellow  foliage 
was  owing  to  too  deep  culture  and  breaking 
the  roots. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Falsification 

of  Wines. 

The  history  of  wine  leads  us  back  to  the 
most  remote  time.  The  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, each  give  account  of  it.  Noah  built 
vineyards  after  the  deluge.  The  invention 
of  wine  making  is  attributed  in  Egypt  to 
Apis,  and  in  India  to  Bacchus. 

Dioseorides  a  Greek,  and  Pliny  a  Roman 
author,  speak  of  different  sorts  of  wine.  The 
Greeks,  particularly,  must  have  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  wine  making,  as  they  even 
made  a  distinction  between  a  first  and  second 
run  of  the  must — (Protopon  and  Deuterion.) 
Wine  at  that  time,  was  not  thought  fit  for 
use,  except  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  The 
Lacedemonians  boiled  down  their  must,  and 
brought  it  in  to  use  after  five  years. 
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When  sugared  juioea  of  the  different  fruits 
have  undergone  a  vinous  fermentation,  the 
product  is  called  wine. 

Our  society  interests  itself  particularly 
respecting  the  juice  of  the  grape,  therefore 
we  shall  speak  only  of  grape  wines.  The 
spirituous  vinous,  or  sugar  fermentation  is  a 
singular  process,  which  is  brought  on  when 
sugar  and  ferment  come  into  contact  under  a 
proper  temperature,  and  with  a  sufficient  di- 
lution with  water.  Therefore,  besides  the  fer- 
ment, the  following  conditions  are  necessary : 

1st.  The  proper  quantity  of  water  in  the 
sugared  liquids,  about  one  part  sugar  to  ten 
parts  of  water. 

2.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  to  bring  on 
fermentation.     (65°  Fahr.) 

The  product  of  this  vinous  fermentation  is, 
first  carbonic  acid,  which  escapes,  this  is 
formed  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen  of  the  de- 
composed sugar ;  the  second  product  is  al- 
cohol, formed  of  the  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  substances.  Our 
must,  by  its  proportions  of  water,  sugar,  and 
ferment,  at  our  temperature  always  has  to 
undergo  a  fermentation,  but  sweet  Catawba 
wines  are  still  brought  into  market,  with 
labels  "pure  wine,"  "not  adulterated,''  "not 
fermented,"  "ladies  wine,"  '* Victoria  wine," 
etc. 

In  the  first  place,  such  liquids  can  not  be 
called  wine,  not  having  been  fermented. 
Secondly,  the  only  means  to  check  fermenta- 
tion, are  heat  or  cold,  alcohol,  acids,  strong 
alkalies,  or  caustic  earths,  and  some  acrid 
essential  oils.  The  effect  from  heat,  cold  or 
acrid  oils  is  temporary,  but  it  is  stronger 
from  acids  and  alkalies,  and  the  ferment  is 
destroyed. 

We  have  lately  had  some  sweet  liquids  of 
this  kind  under  examination.  One  seemed 
to  have  been  boiled  down,  to  concentrate  the 
sugar,  to  which  brandy  had  been  afterwards 
added.    Another  labelled  "not  adulterated*' 


showed  an  excess  of  acid,  which  effected 
even  the  teeth.]    Four  ounces  of  it  when 
treated  with  muriate  of  Barytes  gave  a  pre- 
cepitate   weighing  six  grains,  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  indicating  therefore,  the  free  pres- 
ence of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  liquid.     Such 
liquors  are  dedicated  to  ladiesl — Madeira, 
Port,  Malaga,  Sicily  and  other  dry  wines  of 
this  class,  have  mostly  not  been  properly  fer- 
mented, the  must  commonly  has  such  an 
excess  of  sugar  naturally,  and  more  frequently 
by  being  boiled  down,  that  it  can  not  fer- 
ment,  they  are  therefore  highly  brandied, 
and  by  being  kept  either  in  warmed  rooms 
or  by  being  sent  a  few  times  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  they  undergo  a  slow  setberial 
fermentation;  wines  of  this  kind  are  called 
cordials  or  liqueur  wines. 

Sparkling  wines  are  composed  by  removing 
a  part  of  their  ferment,  by  which  process  a 
great  deal  of  their  sugar  is  retained,  a  slow 
fermentation  goes  on  in  the  bottle,  which  is 
checked  by  the  carbonic  acid,  at  a  certain 
pressure.  When  pure  this  is  a  pleasant  light 
wine.  But  the  most  of  what  we  receive 
here  is  made  of  old  wine,  mixed  with  sugar 
and  brandy.  In  a  medical  point  of  view  our 
Catawba  wine  is  to  be  ranked  as  the  first, 
with  the  mild,  pure,  spirituous  wines,  to 
which  those  of  Oermany  and  a  part  of  the 
French  belong. 

If  our  wine  dealers  keep  the  Catawba  wine 
for  three  or  four  years,  before  they  bring  it 
into  market,  it  will  rank  and  compare  with 
any  wine  of  this  kind. 

L.  Kehfuss, 
N.  B.  Shaler. 
Julius  Baace. 


#■  ■ 


TO  CORRBSFONDENTS. 

Several  interesting  communications  and 
valued  correspondence  intended  for  this  num- 
ber of  the  Review,  have  been  unavoidably 
crowded  out. — Ed. 


LBTTER  FROM  N.  LONGWORTH. 
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Dr.  Wardsb  :  I  am  compelled  to  believe, 
with  your  xsorrespondent,  "Duster/'  that 
something  more  than  wind  is  necessary  to  the 
impregnation  of  the  hermaphrodite  straw* 
berry  blossom.  In  Mr.  Sohneicke'  herma> 
phrodite  seedling,  as  I  have  stated,  on  the  bor- 
der, bounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  folly  exposed 
to  the  sun^  (having  a  southern  exposure,)  not 
one  blossom  failed  to  produce  a  large,  perfect 
fi*uit.  There,  in  the  coolest  weather,  when 
the  plants  were  in  blossom,  and  the  sun  shin- 
ing, insects  could  be  seen.  I  had  several 
rows,  chiefly  Pistillates,  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  wall,  where  the  Hermaphrodites  bore 
scarcely  any  fruit,  while  the  Pistillates  had 
not  one  perfect  berry  to  one  thousand  blos- 
soms, although  standing  close  to  Hermaphro- 
dites. In  England,  in  forcing  their  Keene's 
seedling,  which  is  hermaphrodite,  I  am  in- 
formed that  they  daily  jar  the  shelf  on  which 
the  pots  stand.  If  you  recollect,  one  of  my 
grape-vines,  in  the  grape- house,  has  every 
season  borne  about  one  large,  beautiful  berry, 
to  fifty  about  the  sise  of  a  pea;  the  latter 
having  no  seed.  The  bunch  is  large;  the 
grape  large  and  long,  and  of  a  beautiful  color. 
Its  true  name  I  know  not.  This  year  the  vine 
was  shaken  when  in  blossom,  and  a  full  im* 
pregnation  has  taken  place,  and  all  the  berries 
are  large,  and  all  will  have  seed.  There  must 
be  something  peculiar  in  the  constitution  of 
this  blossom,  as  all  the  other  vines  in  the 
house  are  fully  impregnated  without  any  aid. 

I  this  spring  grafted  upwards  of  fifty  varie- 
ties of  new  native  grapes,  sent  me  from  vari- 
ous places.  Our  spring  has  been  unusually 
cool,  and  a  bad  one  for  grape  grafts.  Some 
are  growing,  of  all  the  kinds  that  came  in 
good  order,  and  some  will  have  firuit ;  but  the 
backward  season  may  prevent  the  ripening  of 
the  berries.  A  portion  of  them,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  stem  and  leaf^  may  be  of 


great  value.  Several  of  them  are  clearly  the 
Fox-grape,  and  do  not  rank  as  high  in  my 
estimation  as  they  did  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
saw  none  other  but  the  small  frost-grape. 
The  most  valuable  grape,  of  this  character, 
is  Minor's  Seedling.  It  is  clearly  Fox,  but 
does  not,  like  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  that 
family,  drop  from  the  vine  as  soon  as  ripe. 
When  the  vine  is  four  or  five  years  old,  it 
bears  abundantly,  and  is  even  fair,  as  a  table 
grape.  It  will  be  valuable,  in  the  manufao* 
ture  of  wine,  to  mix  with  grapes  deficient  in 
flavor:  one  gallon  to  ten  is  sufficient.  I 
have  said  that  the  Catawba  was  of  the  Fox 
family,  and  that  its  seedlings  are  disposed  to 
go  back  to  the  original  ancestor.  Doctor 
Mosher  deems  it  is  not  of  the  same  family.  It 
is  not  always  safe  to  dispute  with  Doctors, 
but  my  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Minor^s  Seed- 
ling; as  Mr.  Lee  informs  me  that  Mr.  Minor 
of  Tennessee,  raised  it  from  the  Catawba 
seed. 

The  Rochester  Enockings  are  not  the 
only  miracles  in  these  days.  Some  cuttings 
were  sent  me  from  an  intelligent  physician  in 
Kentucky,  taken  from  the  top  of  a  tree,  sixty 
feet  high,  and  the  grape  of  so  superior  a 
quality  as  to  bring  the  residents  from  a  dis- 
tance, yearly,  to  gather  the  fruit.  He 
vouches  for  its  good  quality.  I  have  a  graft, 
that  has  now  grown  upwards  of  eight  feet, 
and  has  three  bunches  of  buds.  The  stem  is 
more  strongly  of  the  Fox  character  than  any 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  covered  with  rod  hairs; 
leaf,  nearly  the  size  of  my  hat,  yet  without 
the  peculiar,  white  color  of  the  Fox  leaf  on 
the  under  side.  I  have,  within  the  three 
past  years,  grafted  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  varieties  of  hardy,  native  grapes. 
I  am  satisfied,  there  are  a  great  many  of  su- 
perior quality,  both  for  the  table  and  for 
wine,  that  I  have  not  yet  received:  but, 
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though  compelled  to  believe  in  miracles,  I 
haye  no  desire  to  receive  native  Fox-grape 
cuttings,  unless  of  superior  quality  to  any  I 
have  yet  seen.  I  have  said  that  the  Boches- 
ter  Knockings  are  not  the  only  miracles  in 


these  days :  If  these  Kentucky  grape-grafts 
produce  a  fine  table  grape,  I  shall  no  longer 
doubt  the  truth  of  spiritual  knoclung. 

Yours, 

N.  LONGWOBTH. 


THB    FRONTI8PIBCB. 


Bt  way  of  varying  the  subject  a  little,  a 
piece  of  plain  canal  architecture  has  been 
introduced  this  month.  To  many  of  the 
sturdy  sods  of  Ohio,  it  has  been  the  starting 
place  upon  her  soil — after  a  weary  journey 
by  water,  how  many  have  left  the  canal- boat 
at  this  point,  and  proudly  stepped  on  shore, 
rejoicing  again  to  be  supported  by  terra- 
firma.  For  many  years  this  was  the  head  of 
the  artificial  navigation,  and  in  those  days  of 
primitive  bad  roads,  the  canal  packet,  like  the 
treck  shuyt  of  Holland,  was  the  favorite  and 
fashionable  mode  of  progression — many  a 
great  piece  of  mental  composition  has  been 
put  together  in  the  cabin  of  the  easy- moving 
boat — many  a  nice  little  piece  of  botanical 
investigation  has  been  there  conducted, 
during  the  slow  progress  through  the  flowery 
meads  and  fertile  pldns  that  furnish  a  level 
basin  for  the  water  highway. 

But,  to  return  to  the  vignette  or  illustra- 
tion, which  is  by  D.  G.  Hitchcock,  of  the 
Illuminated  Western  World,  and  first  ap- 
peared in  that  handsomely  illustrated  work : 
it  represents  a  greatly  changed  scene  since 
my  first  impressions  of  the  spot.  On  the 
right  of  the  picture  is  first  a  comer  of  a 
tavern,  the  Montgomery  house,  which  stands 
ready  to  receive  and  shelter  the  traveler  from 
the  canal-boat  landing  at  this  point. 

On  the  left  is  one  of  the  large  flouring 
mills,  for  which  as  well  as  for  other  manu- 
facturing industry,  the  Daytonians  have  long 
been  celebrated,  as  they  have  fine  water 
power,  a  very  fertile  country,  and  an  enter- 
prising population. 


Across  the  bridge  with  its  substantial  arch 
of  beautiful  stone;  a  portion  of  the  city  occu- 
pies the  field  of  vision,  with  its  elegant  court 
house  and  churches,  substantial  warehouses, 
large  hotels,  and  handsome  private  residen- 
ces, on  wide  and  well  kept  streets  which  are 
generally  weU  supplied  with  shade  troes. 

In  the  distance  to  the  right  of  the  picture, 
partly  coneealed  by  the  projecting  Mont- 
gomery House,  IB  a  plain  wooden  structure 
which  would  have  been  a  pretty  object  could 
it  have  been  introduced  into  the  view;  it  is 
the  bridge  across  the  Great  Miami,  which, 
with  a  protecting  air,  flows  around  the  city 
in  the  back  ground,  and  adds  a  very  pretty 
feature  to  the  walks  and  rides  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  town,  however,  is  beautifully  relieved  by 
being  seen  across  the  large  park  or  public 
square,  of  which  the  citizens  have  a  right  to 
feel  very  proud — it  is  the  work  of  modern 
times,  and  the  beautiful  trees  and  shrubbery 
are  in  a  young  and  flourishing  eondition ;  the 
green  grass  beneath  them,  and  the  nicely 
gravelled  walks  afford  a  charming  retreat  for 
the  people.  Even  in  a  town  of  moderate 
dimensions,  how  necessary  is  a  space  of  thie 
kind,  devoted  to  fresh  air  and  relaxation  from 
cares ;  what  shocking  foUy  to  build  a  great 
city,  without  a  single  breathing  place,  I  can 
find  neither  words  nor  patience  to  attempt 
to  delineate — ^having  voted  again  and  again 
upon  that  question,  and  always  with  the  mi- 
nority, I  must  claim  to  have  discharged  at 
least  that  portion  of  duty,  and  throw  the 
responribility  upon  the  majority. 


CBmCISMS* 
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Mb.  Edixor:  I  have  with  pleasure  noticed 
your  extreme  unwiUingDess  to  attack  your 
brethren  of  the  Tripod — and  scarcely  do  you 
appear  willing  to  notice  their  errors,  even 
they  are  most  apparent.  I  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  directing  your  attention,  and  that 
of  your  readers,  to  a  few  points  in  the  July 
number  of  that  excellent  work,  which  I  am 
sure  is  a  favorite  with  you,  The  Horticulturist 
of  A.  J.  Downing.  I  refer  to  the  two  vexed 
subjects  of  the  Grape  and  the  Strawberry 
which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  every 
where,  and  the  latter  of  which  I  believe  you 
understand  as  well  as  most  people,  and  that 
is  more  than  the  writings  of  our  Eastern 
Horticulturists  will  allow  me  to  say  of  them, 
since  the  very  leaders  have  shifted  their 
ground  more  than  once,  and  even  now  indorse 
the  communications  of  their  correspondents, 
when,  to  our  eyes,  at  least,  they  are  evidently 
wrong.  All  writers  and  talkers  in  the  West 
are  not  yet  right  upon  the  Strawberry  ques- 
tion, especially  among  our  English  gardeners, 
intelligent  men  as  some  of  them  are,  and 
celebrated  Strawberry  growers  as  they  may 
have  been  at  home.  Now,  this  is  strange  in 
a  neighborhood  which  your  correspondent  in 
the  July  number  has  justly  characterized  as 
the  head*quarters  of  the  Strawberry,  and 
where  so  much  has  been  written  upon  this 
topic,  of  the  most  practical  and  sensible 
character. 

In  Downing's  excellent  serial,  at  page  336. 
under  the  general  head  of  Domestic  notices,  I 
find  that  S.  H.  Webb,  of  Newburgh,  Ohio, 
declares  that  Burr's  New  Pine  Strawberry 
came  into  full  bearing  with  him  this  year,  and 
produced  a  very  full  crop  of  berries,  of  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  kind,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  others.  He  also  states, 
that  in  this  matter  there  can  be  no  mistake, 
as  he  has  never  grown  any  other  kinds,  nor 


are  any  others  cultivated  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  his  residence. 

The  Editor  adds,  ''  Such  cases  do  some- 
times occur,  but  our  Cincinnati  friends  ignore 
them."  Ignobe'AM-us,  will  next  be  written 
against  the  Cincinnati  Strawberry  growers, 
talkers  and  writers,  and  though  this  may  be 
apt  in  some  matters,  such  as  swine  and 
fowls,  we  shall  plead  '^not  guilty,"  as  to  the 
berrjf. 

Now,  allow  me  to  theorize  or  speculate  a 
little,  a  mode  of  philosophy  to  which,  like 
your  sensible  friend  Dustxr,  I  am  not  prone. 
Imprimis,  the  paragraph  is  headed,  Stami- 
NATB  Stbawbbbbies  pboductivx — and  the 
writer  professes  ignorance  of  Hovels  Seed' 
lingj  and  Methven  Scarlet,  common  as  they 
are ;  he  next  says  that  he  has  never  culti- 
vated any  other  than  the  afore-mentioned 
Burr's  New  Pine — thus  admitting  a  want  of 
experience  in  the  matter,  and  he  neglects  to 
tell  us  what  kind  of  flowers  they  bore.  The 
caption  of  the  article  may  have  been  an 
editorial  or  publisher's  accidental  mistake,  in 
the  hurry  of  composing,  or  possibly  a  typo- 
graphical blunder,  as  it  is  always  easy  to 
make  the  poor  typos  a  last  retreat,  in  case  of 
siege.  Be  this  as  it  may,  my  theory  in  the 
case  is,  that  Mr.  Webb,  being,  by  his  own 
showing,  deficient  in  experimental  knowledge, 
(why,  what  will  Mr.  Hovey  think  of  his 
ignore-tLXice  of  *<The  Seedling?")  ho  has, 
like  many  others,  depended  upon  the  labels 
with  which  his  plants  were  marked,  and 
though  he  obtained  them  *' direct  from  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Burr,  of  Columbus,"  he  has 
received  staminate  plants  with  them;  and 
this  has  been  the  experience  of  others,  who 
have  been  no  less  unfortunate,  vide  Horti* 
culturist,  last  volume. 

Now,  I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Burr,  who,  by- 
the  by,  does  not  himself  necessarily  appear 
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a  voucher,  but  "his  garden''  is  at  fault,  aud 
wbose  is  not? 

But  I  shall  tire  you  and  your  readers ;  I 
have  been  fired  with  patriotic  (Strawberry) 
zeal ;  let  me  refer  to  the  next  page,  where  on 
J.  TooNO,  "Principal  of  the  Vine  Dresser 
Model  School,  near  Wilmington,  N.  C," 
makes  some  assertions  that  are  startling, 
respecting  the  grafting  of  grapes,  among 
which,  as  not  least  remarkable,  is  this :  "  To 
show  you  the  sreat  power  of  my  wild  vines,  I 
may  simply  state,  that  by  my  method  of 
grafting,  I  have  31  grafts  on  one  wild  stock, 
and  I  have  another  that  has  60  European 
grafts  of  many  kinds."  In  what '  my  method ' 
consists,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  and  I  pro- 
pose, that  as  this  region  is  destined  to  be  a 
wine- producing  country,  we  should  imme- 
diately send  some  pupils  to  the  Vine  Dresser 
Model  School,  in  North  Carolina,  of  which, 
however,  I  do  not  find  the  advertisement  in 
your  newspaper.  In  the  meantime,  as  we 
have  no  intimation  that  the  "wild  vines" 
are  equal  to  our  own,  in  size,  to  wit :  one  foot 


diameter,  and  rambling  over  the  tops  of 
majestic  forest  trees  100  feet  high,  we  must 
be  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  60  Euro* 
pean  grafts  will  be  " pmoerfully  weak"  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  instead  of  having  made 
30  feet  of  good  sound  wood,  as  they  often  do 
here,  from  "  single  eyes  "  the  first  year. 

But  the  especial  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
direct  your  attention,  is  the  influence  of  the 
stock  upon  the  graft ;  it  is  well  known  that 
the  grafts  do  not  grow  equally  strong  on  all 
stocks — but  I  doubt  whether  the  scions  of  an 
early  leafing  kind  will  be  retarded  by  being 
inserted  into  the  stock  of  one  that  puts  out 
its  leaves  at  a  later  period — not  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  tardy  character  of  the  Carolina 
wild  vine,  but  being  very  well  assured,  both 
from  theory  and  observation,  that  the  leafing 
time  of  every  plant  depends  upon  the  bud 
which  is  to  unfold,  rather  than  upon  the 
almost  passive  vessels  which  carry  the  inti- 
mation to  the  roots,  that  their  services  are 
needed  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  neurish* 
ment.    QuissTOB. 


BOOK    N 

Thc  Fmrrr,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  :  By 
Patrick  Neiil,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  etc. ;  adapted 
to  the  United  States,  from  the  fourth  edition. 
Philadelphia  :  1851.  Henry  Carey  Baird,  pp.  427. 

It  has  been  so  often  said  that  this  is  the 
age  of  books,  that  one  does  not  like  to  repeat 
the  truism — yet  nothing  is  more  true.  This 
is  becoming  more  and  more  the  case  with 
respect  to  Gardeners'  and  Farmers'  Books, 
which  are  literally  showered  down  upon  us 
from  every  quarter.  It  is  a  good  sign,  and 
hailed  with  joy ;  our  gardeners  and  farmers 
will  stand  a  chance  to  become  enlightened, 
almost  in  spite  of  themselves— that  is,  if 
they  will  be  but  willing  recipients  of  the 
profusion  of  intelligence  displayed  before 
them.  But  will  they  receive  the  kindly  of- 
fers?   Ask  our  booksellers,  who  have  taken 


OTICB. 

the  greatest  pains  to  cater  for  their  wants — 
their  absolute  necessities.  Alas!  they  will 
tell  you  that  their  too  ample  provision  lies 
untouched  upon  their  hands — almost  unasked 
for  by  the  craving  multitude,  who  are  really 
in  a  '^  destitute''  condition,  though  they,  un- 
fortunately, know  it  not. 

This  volume,  as  its  title  implies,  is  a  «i«/- 
turn  in  parvo — the  three  great  departments 
have  all  been  treated;  and  as  the  author  has 
been  Secretary  of  a  Horticultural  Society,  he 
should  speak  ex  eaihedrd.  His  prelecUoDs 
should  have  weight  and  authority.  They 
convey  to  us  the  views,  plans  and  practises 
of  those  who  are  best  trained  in  suoh  matters 
across  the  water. 

The  American  editor  does  not  see  fit  to 
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annouaoe  his  name,  else  it  would  be  a  quite 
pleasant  task  to  thank  him  for  the  very 
pretty  compliments  he  has  bestowed  upon 
Western  Horticulture.  This  kind  of  praise 
is  ever  acceptable,  but  especially  so  from 
sober  Philadelphia,  who,  though  she  may  be 
proud  of  some  of  her  sons  in  the  West,  is  of 
too  cautious  a  mold,  and  far  too  prudent,  to 
expend  any  great  amount  of  flattery  upon 
our  cis-montane  efforts.  Pardon  this  digres- 
sion, and  allow  the  preface  to  the  American 
edition  to  speak  for  itself: 

The  small  but  very  comprehensive  work 
hero  presented  to  the  American  public,  is 
the  production  of  one  who,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  was  secretary  of  the  *'  Caledo- 
nian Horticultural  Society,"  and  who  enjoyed 
every  facility  for  acquiring  the  very  best 
information  relating  to  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  treats.  That  it  has  been  favorably 
received  in  England  and  Scotland,  would 
seem  very  elear  from  the  fact  of  its  having 

?one  to  a  fourth  edition  in  a  very  short  time. 
*he  treatise  presents,  in  a  condensed  form,  a 
summary  view  of  the  condition  of  horticul- 
tural knowledge  in  Britain,  and  especially  in 
Scotland,  from  whence  we  derive  the  most 
intelligent  and  successful  gardeners.  The 
superior  skill  of  these  in  the  management  of 
plants,  and  the  culture  of  many  rare  kinds  of 
fruit,  is  doubtless  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  extraordinary  exertions  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  put  forth  to  secure  suc- 
cess in  a  climate  far  less  genial  to  fruits  and 
flowers  than  that  of  most  parts  of  the  United 
States.        *  •  •  • 

Within  a  very  short  time,  the  vine  culture 
has  met,  in  the  United  States,  with  extraor- 
dinary success;  and  the  production,  from 
native  grapes,  of  wine  rivaling  some  of  the 
best  kinds  derived  from  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle,  has  occasioned  no  little  surprise, 
especially  among  those  who  entertained  the 
prevailing  theory  that  no  good  wine  could  be 
produced  on  the  eastern  portion  of  a  conti- 
nent. Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  the 
chief  among  many  pioneers,  by  refuting  this 
dogma,  has  laid  his  countrymen  under  the 
great  obligations,  and  added  a  new  resource 
to  the  already  teeming  wealth  of  the  Ameri- 
can soil.  It  is  the  importance  which  we  think 


invests  this  subject,  which  has  led  us  to 
devote  such  particular  attention  to  American 
grapes  and  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  suc- 
cessfully in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati;  for 
much  of  which  information  we  have  been 
indebted  to  an  extremely  valuable  publication 
made  last  year  by  Eobert  Buchanan  Esq.,  of 
that  city. 

The  reader  will  here  see  that  in  the  sub- 
ject of  grape  culture,  at  least,  the  West  has 
been  consulted,  and  largely  drawn  upon  for 
information. 

The  work  is  recommended  as  a  repertory 
in  which  we  may  ascertain  what  is  done  by 
the  best  gardeners  in  Britain. 


< »»» » 


A  FBW  WORDS  TO  ONE  Aim  ALL. 

The  wbst  volume  of  the  Western  Horti- 
cultural  Review  is  drawing  to  a  close.  I 
have  many  acknowledgements  to  make,  es- 
pecially for  kind  aid  rendered  by  the  press. 
For  the  present  consider  them  made — take 
the  will  for  the  deed,  '  tis  all  the  Printer 
will  allow  me  to  say  now — for  kindnesses 
received,  accept  my  thanks — my  friends  one 
and  all,  continue  your  good  offices,  write, 
send  specimens — get  subscribers  and  ask 
them  to  pay, — these  are  the  only  means  to 
enable  me  to  progress  pleasantly. 

Correspondents  have  not  always  been 
immediately  brought  forward — it  is  necessary 
to  keep  a  nest-egg  of  "cojpy" — among  those 
in  this  category  is  my  valued  friend  from 
"Strawberry  Hill,"  who  has  proved  his  place 
to  be  no  misnomer,  as  appears  from  the 
papers,  which  notice  his  crop  very  favorably. 
The  "strawberry  ground,"  like  the  area  of 
freedom,  is  extending,  of  this,  we  do  not  feel 
any  jealousy  here,  •*no  pent-up  Utica  con- 
fines our  powers." 

Correspondents  who  are  so  good  as  to  aid 
the  Review  with  their  thoughts,  will  please 
send  in  their  communications  as  early  as  pos* 
sible  in  the  month,  to  insure  an  insertion  in 
the  next  issue. 

My  good  friend  from  St.  Stephens,  Ala- 
bama, will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  his 
views  and  the  result  of  his  observations,  in 
return  for  which,  his  inquiries  shall  be  an- 
swered at  an  early  date, 

EOITOB. 
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MBTEOROLOaiCAL   TABLB 


CINCINNATI,  JUNE,  1851. 
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1^ 

69 
66 
65 
68 
67 
69 
69 
69 
61 
58 
64 
65 
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59 
64 
64 
62 
61 
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69 
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72 
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81 
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76 
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71 
81 
79 
81 
75 
73 
78 
71 
82 
82 
83 
84 
89 
88 
79 
80 
86 
89 
86 
93 
85 
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Weather. 


Saorise. 

Noon. 

Sunset 

rain 

clear 

clear 

clear 

do 

cloudy 

cPy,  rain 

do 

clear 

▼ariable 

▼ariable 

cloudy 

cloudy 

clear 

cl'y,  rain 

cl*y,  var 

do 

rain,  ▼ar 

cloudy 

do 

clear 

variable 

cl'r,  rain 

do 

clear 

clear 

do 

fog,  clear 

do 

do 

clear 

rain 

cloudy 

cloudy 

clear 

▼ar,  rain 

do 

cloudy 

clear 

clear 

clear 

do 

▼ariable 

do 

do 

rain 

cloudy 

▼ariable 

clear 

clear 

clear 

▼ariable 

do 

do 

clear 

do 

▼ariable 

do 

clear,  var 

clear 

do 

▼ariable 

do 

clear,  var 

do 

rain,  cl'r 

clear 

do 

clear 

do 

clear 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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do 

do 

variable 

do 

do 

fog,  clear 

do 

do 
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do 

cl'y,  rain 

do 

do 

clear 

2 
< 

oi 

.45 

.35 

.30 
.10 

.15 


.15 
.10 


.10 


WifiD,  rrc. 


Total  rain,  inches 


.15 


.05 


.20 


2.10 


Raspberries. 


Light  S  and  S  W;  brisk  S  W;  calm  at  night 

LightN  W;  calm. 

Calm;  light  S  W  and  W. 

Light  W  and  calm. 

Lights  E;calm;  light  S;  calm.  Thunder,  lightning. 

Light  S;  brisk  S  W ;  light  S  W.    Fire  flies  appear: 

Light  N  W. 

Light  S  W;  brisk  S  W;  light  N  W;  brisk  N  W. 

Light  N  W. 

Calm;  light  S  W. 

Light  W;  rain  at  night 

Calm;  light  W  and  calm. 

Light  W;  calm;  light  N. 

Calm;  light  N. 

Do      light  E. 

Do      light  £. 
Light  E;  light  S  E;  light  E. 
Light  S  E. 
Light  S  W;  light  8. 

Light  S  W;  brisk  S  W;  calm  at  e^e.    Mulberries 
Light  S  W. 

Light  S  W;  brisk  S  W;  calm  at  eve. 
Light  W.  Locusts  disappearing. 

Light  N  W;  calm  at  e^e. 
Calm;  light  W;  calm. 

Do      light  S. 

Do      light  W;  calm;  light  E. 
Light  E;  brisk  S. 


Brisk  S;  light  S  W;  brisk  S  W;  light  S  W. 
Lights  W;  brisk  S  W;  brisk  N  W. 


Do 

do 

Jnn( 

Do 

do 

,do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

EzPLANAToiT. — Calm  means  when  a  flag  hangs  to  a  stafi";   Winds  classified  according  to  force,  into 
light  breezes,  brisk  breezes,  high  wind,  storm. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 73,94 

June  1850 76,29 

1849 76,96 

1848 72,14 

1847 70.36 

1846 69.84 

1845 74,00 

Mean  temp,  for  June  for  the  above  7  years 73,36 

Clear  days  in  the  month, 7 

Variable  (cloudy  at  times) 23 

Cloudy  (sun  not  visible) 00 

Highest  temperature  in  the  month, 93^ 

Lowest  do         do  do       56^ 

Range 35^ 

Observations.— The  proportion  of  rain  Is  much  below  the  usual  average — say  about  one  half.    The 
very  frequent  recurrence  of  small  showers  is  remarkable.    A  very  pleasant  month.  JOHN  LEA. 

POSTPONBMENT. 

The  Autumnal  Exhibition  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Societj  irill  be  held  on  the 
Ist,  2nd  and  8d  days  of  October. 


•  •    •    •     • • -••'m  z 
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VBB  CI.OSB  or 

Kind  Readibs, — Yonnho  lave  borne  with 
mj  many  imperfections  as  the  conductor  of 
a  pnblio  joarnal  during  the  paBt  year,  to  you 
I  now  express  my  hearty  thanks  for  your 
forhesTDiice,  knowing  foil  well  that  yon  de- 
serve them.  To  yon,  on  the  contrary,  who 
feel  that  yon  have  not  had  reason  to  he  sat- 
isfied with  the  result  of  my  labors,  allow  me 
now  to  express  a  few  words  apologetie. 

In  the  salutatory  yon  were  advised  that  the 
Editor  was  all  nnaocuatomed  to  the  ardaons 
duties  he  had  undertakeD, — that  he  had  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Editorial  funetion 
— that  he  had  a  true  love  for  hortionltnre, 
almost  inbred  in  him — that  he  had  a  deter- 
niination  to  discharge  his  duty  aa  industri- 
ously and  perseveringly  aa  his  other  duties 
would  allow,  and  that  he  intended  to  provide 
SB  good  a  horticultural  monthly  as  his  means 
and  his  promised  correspondence  would 
enable  him  to  make.  He  feels  satisfied,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  that,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  those  promises  have 
been  fulfilled,  and  that  those  pledges  have 
been  redeemed.  To  you,  however,  it  is  left 
to  determioe  for  yourselves;  if  you  agree 
with  me,  it  is  well,  if  not,  I  must  endeavor 
to  submit  to  your  displeasure. 

To  all  those  who  may  now  first  see  these 
pages,  if  any  such  there  be,  and  who  have 
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not  read  the  previous  portions  of  the  volume, 
I  have  only  to  express  my  sincere  regrets 
that  our  aci^uaiDtauce  had  not  commenced 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  my  earnest  .desire 
that  the  present  may  be  but  tbo  begioniog  of 
a  long  connection  that  may  prove  agreeable 
to  both  of  us— for  so  many  who  were  stran- 
gers, except  through  this  medium,  have  given 
me  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  their  en- 
tiro  satisfaction,  that  I  have  been  almost 
forced  to  believe,  that  the  effort  to  please,  by 
giving  a  good  gift,  has  been  entirely  success- 
ful. My  only  regret,  however,  is  excited  by 
the  reflection,  that  the  facilities  have  not 
been  greater  for  reaching  a  great  many  more 
persons  in  the  same  way,  so  that  they  might 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the 
like  ngreeahio  expressions  of  satisfaction. 

Now,  as  Editor,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say 
that  the  work  has  been  so  entirely  successful 
in  pleasing  myself,  the  labors  being  of  so 
new  an  order;  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
all  psrts  of  the  service  could  be  gracefully 
performed  by  a  noviciate  woikmau.  For  aE 
the  many  deficiencies  and  blunders,  want  of 
finish,  tone,  spirit,  or  any  thing  else  which 
may  be  detected,  it  is  only  asked  of  oil,  that 
you  will  try  to  bear  with  me  and  them,  and 
instead  of  being  irritated,  try  to  aid  me  by 
rendering  a  helping  hand,  and  to  correot  the 
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mistakes  with  good  friendly  advice,  such  as 
has  already  been  received  from  some  kind 
friends,  and,  I  trust,  advantageously  applied. 

The  great  deficiency  which  has  been  felt, 
and  a  very  serious  one  too,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  is  the  great  want  of  knowledge 
in  the  whole  business  of  publishing — ^this  is 
a  very  important  department,  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  tact  and  time  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge, and  a  matter,  in  all  the  minutiae  of 
which  the  lack  of  experience  has  been  se- 
verely realized  by  the  Editor,  who  has  not, 
thus  far,  been  able  to  supply  the  want. 

Those  ^who  have  so  liberally  subscribed 
from  a  distance  and  who  are  supplied  through 
the  mails,  may  rest  assured  that  this  part  of 
the  labor  has  received  personal  attention,  in 
almost  every  instance,  and  whatever  irregu- 
larities may  have  occurred  must  be  set  down 
to  the  unavoidable  accidents  of  the  roads, 
etc.,  etc.,  rather  than  to  any  neglect  in  the 
starting  of  the  parcels.  To  all  who  have  sent 
money,  it  has  ever  been  my  intention  and 
desire  that  they  should  receive  a  regular  re- 
ceipt with  the  next  number,  but  if  any  should 
not  have  received  an  appropriate  acknowl- 
edgment, it  will  be  gladly  rendered  to  those 
who  will  advise  me  of  their  desires. 

To  Correspondents  a  few  words  should  be 
addressed :  in  the  first  place  to  thank  them 
for  their  very  kind  aid,  which  has  been  most 
acceptable.  In  some  few  instances  the  Edi- 
torial function  may  have  been  performed  with 
too  much  of  the  surgical  spirit,  which  has 
induced  the  excision  of  "  redundant  parts," 
and  in  some  others,  the  medical  idea  has  pre- 
vailed with  the  Doctor,  inducing  him  to  at- 
tempt a  cure  of  ailments  which  he  thought 
he  had  detected  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
articles.  These  modes  of  managing  the 
cases  may  not  have  been  entirely  acceptable 
to  the  patients  under  care,  but  a  rigid  desire 
for  melioration  has  guided  in  the  treatment 
4)f  all  such  invalids,  and  if  the  rules  of  art 


have  been  transcended,  the  parties  are  eo- 
treated  to  look  with  a  kindly  smile  upon  the 
error,  if  they  so  consider  the  matter.  Some 
communications  have  not  been  brought  for- 
ward at  as  early  a  date  as  their  writers  might 
have  liked,  and  others  have  been  entirely 
suppressed;  to  the  first  class  it  must  be  said 
that  a  good  thing  will  not  spoil  by  keepiog, 
and  upon  the  principle  of  reserving  the  best 
dishes  to  the  last,  it  is  sometimes  an  implied 
compliment  to  retain  an  artide^'-besidesthist 
you  may  be  reminded,  or  if  ignorant  jon 
may  be  assured,  that  it  is  a  very  pleanot 
thing  to  a  young  Editor,  to  have  a  little 
stock-in-trade  on  hand,  which  he  may  look 
upon  as  so  much  capital  to  draw  on  at  a  fu- 
ture day.  The  class  of  correspondents 
whose  communications  may  have  been  sop- 
pressed,  may  be  here  informed  that  these 
pages  must  be  preserved  free  from  bickeriDgs 
and  personalities,  as  such  things,  even  among 
editors,  who  appear  to  be  privileged  to  abuse 
one  another,  for  the  amusement,  or  rather 
disgust  of  their  readers,  are  entirely  ruled 
out,  and  ever  shall  be — they  can  have  no 
place  here. 

One  word  more  to  correspondents,  as  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  continue  their  favors, 
even  after  the  above  announcement,  jon  are 
entreated,  in  all  cases  to  send  in  your  names, 
whether  your  diffidence  will  prevent  a  desire 
to  have  them  appear  in  print  or  not— it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  editor  should 
know  the  parties  to  whom  he  is  mdebtcl 
and  then  the  responsibility  must  rest  some- 
where. To  a  simple  communication  the  real 
name  is  always  preferred  by  the  reader,  who 
can  then  realize  that  the  advice  rendered  or 
experience  reported  is  of  a  real  and  not  a 
fictitious  character. 

The  issue  of  the  numbers  has  not  been  so 
regular  as  was  desired  by  the  Editor,  but  the 
reasons  which  have  been  already  urged  to 
account  for  other  short-comings  night  b« 
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again  recounted  in  explanation  of  this — ar- 
rangements haye  now  been  made,  which,  it  is 
belieyed,  will  prerent  any  difficulty  in  future ; 
and  it  shall  be  my  pleasure,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  to  issue  the  numbers  promptly.  It 
has,  of  course,  become  necessary  to  present 
the  meteorological  tables  more  as  a  piece  of 
history,  recorded  after  the  fact,  than  as  a  bit 
of  news  as  to  what  has  just  transpired;  this, 
it  is  believed  will  not  depreciate  the  yalue  of 
this  department,  and  it  is  one  that  is  consid- 
ered of  great  importance  to  horticulturalists. 
The  occupation  has  been  a  very  pleasant 
one  to  me,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  so 
if  all  parties,  and  especially  those  who  receive 
the  Review,  will  be  so  kind  as  to  be  prompt 
in  meeting  the  demands  made  upon  them,  as 
I  have  started  and  mean  to  continue  in  the 
practice  of  the  maxim  that  "the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire."  The  printer  must  and 
shall  be  paid ;  do  you  see  to  it  that  the  oon« 
ductor  is  proyided  promptly  with  the  necessa- 
ry means,  in  advance.  Let  him  receive  the 
reqired  amount  from  yon  on  the  receipt  of 
the  first  number  of  the  next  volume,  and  you 


need  not  fear  for  the  result.  Truly  a  West- 
ern journal  is  worthy  of  support,  and  as  you 
have  no  other,  there  can  be  no  better  than  the 
one  before  you — render  your  assistance  then 
without  a  word;  and  with  your  individual 
countenance  give  also  your  cordial  support 
among  your  friends  and  neighbors,  so  as  to 
induce  as  many  as  possible  to  unite  in  the 
undertaking ;  it  is  to  each  of  you  only  one 
risk,  to  me  it  is  the  aggregate  of  many — and 
a  serious  matter.  Lend  me  also  with  your 
monetary  support,  your  literary  aid,  continue 
to  write  for  me,  and  thus  increase  the  interest 
of  these  pages,  by  giving  your  personal  ob- 
servations— they  are  often  the  very  informa- 
tion which  other  readers  need — and  may  be 
much  more  practically  useful  than  the  sagest 
theorizings  of  the  closet  philosopher. 

With  these  suggestions  allow  me  to  thank 
you  for  your  patience  during  the  past  year, 
the  first  of  my  Editorial  life,  and  it  shall  be 
but  the  first  of  many,  if  a  kind  Providence 
should  spare  my  energies  and  if  you  be  dis- 
posed to  favor  the  undertaking  with  your 
smiles. 
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AzALKAS,  Bhododendrons,  and  Ealmias,  are 
among  the  most  ornamental  shrubs  for  the 
border;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  in 
western  New  York,  is  unsuited  to  their  growth; 
and  when  removed  to  it  from  their  natiye  lo- 
oalitiesy  they  soon  decline,  and  eventually 
perish.  In  such  situations,  I  have  not  had 
the  Ealmias  to  flower  more  than  once  or 
twice;  and  Rhododendron  maximum  has 
never  survived  long  enough  to  come  into 
bloom.  Many  other  fine  plants  have  also 
suffered  in  the  same  way. 

All  this,  however,  should  excite  no  surprise, 
when  we  consider  the  special  adaptation  of 


some  plants  to  particular  soils, — for  while 
certain  minerals,  constitute  a  necessary  part 
of  their  food,  to  others  the  same  minerals  act 
as  poisons.  But  passing  to  the  more  prac- 
tical part  of  the  subject,  I  think  there  are 
but  few,  if  any,  neighborhoods  in  this  region, 
that  do  not  afford  suitable  soils  for  all  the 
above  mentioned  shrubs.  After  much  disap- 
pointment, and  feeling  that  I  would  will- 
ingly give  five  dollars  for  one  cubic  yard  of 
Laurel-earth,  I  concluded  that  the  Pyrolas, 
vein-leaved  Hieracium,  and  the  Earth-mosses 
might  indicate  such  a  soil.  Further  obser- 
vations satisfied  me,  however,  that  we  had  no 
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Buoh  soil,  except  where  the  leaching  process 
had  a  fiiir  chance  to  Q|)erate,  and  such  I  have 
found  near  the  brink  of  our  deep  ravines. 
Now,  if  to  those  shrubs,  lime  is  a  poison,  as 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe ;  and  if  it  sinks 
through  the  soil  according  to  the  statement 
of  Lord  Dnndonald,  then  all  the  mystery  ( if 
there  be  any  )  is  explained. 

I  may  farther  remark,  however,  that 
though  the  northern  drift  or  dilaviom  which 
covers  our  rocks  and  constitutes  our  subsoils, 
must  have  been  the  same  at  the  time  of  its 
deposit, — ^both  at  the  brink  of  those  ravines 
and  at  short  distances  back  from  them, — ^yet 
now  there  is  an  evident  difference  in  their 
texture  and  color,  as  if  in  the  first  case, 
something  had  soaked  away.  Probably  car- 
bonic acid  acted  as  the  solvent. 

But  besides  the  loss  of  some  original  ingre- 
dient from  the  depositi  the  plants  which  grow 
there  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  impart 
their  own  peculiar  properties  to  the  ground, 
and  thus  form  a  soD,  differing  greatly  from  any 
other  soil  formed  by  vegetables  of  a  different 
kind.  This  suggestion  is  not  a  fanciful  the- 
ory. For  several  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Scilla  Siberiea  and  Crocus  serotinus 
to  my  border,  they  scarcely  increased;  but 
now,  having  had  time  to  assist  in  preparing 
a  proper  soil  for  themselves,  the  increase  is 
Tery  considerable. 

Well,  now  for  the  result.  A  border  on  the 
north  side  of  a  board  fence,  was  dug  out  to  the 
depth  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches ;  and  soil 
from  the  brink  of  a  ravine,  taken  off  not 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep  with  all 
Its  moss,  etc.,  substituted.  In  this  selected 
mass,  I  planted  Kalmia  iatifoHa  and  Azalea 
pontieu,  and  after  a  trial  of  six  years,  they 
go  on  flourishing  and  to  flourish.  The  bronze 
variety  of  Lilium  canadense,  from  southern 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  not  done  well  in 
common  soil,  is  also  very  vigorous,  while 


Trillium  pictum  and  Helanias  iiociii— dose 
along  side — enjoy  the  best  of  health. 

Latterly,  I  have  brought  greater  quanti- 
ties of  that  earth  into  other  parts  of  the 
same  border,  and  with  manifest  advantage^ 
Magnolia  obovata  (from  China)  in  another 
border,  had  become  diseased,  the  leaves 
assuming  a  whitish  cast;  and  though  I  bad 
resuscitated  it  once  by  the  applieation  of  sour 
or  sterile  soil  from  an  adjoining  county,  it 
entirely  failed  when  I  applied  it  again — ^the 
roots  having  probably  entered  too  deeply 
into  an  uogenial  subsoil.  One  year  ago  last 
spring,  it  appeared  to  be  declining  yery  fast ; 
some  of  the  branches  were  dead,  and  no 
flower  buds  on  the  remainder.  It  was,  there- 
fore, taken  up,  divided,  and  planted  in  laurel 
earth ;  and  all  its  leaves  are  now  of  a  fine, 
healthy  green,  with  new  vigorous  shoots. 

But  other  plants  abo,  have  done  better  in 
this  selected  soil.  The  Englieh  Primrose  is 
in  the  best  condition,  and  its  roota  remain 
undisturbed  by  the  frost.  Funlaa  undulaim 
(  from  Japan )  had  stood  several  years  in  a 
fertile  spot^  into  the  composition  of  which 
muck  from  the  woods  had  largely  entered, 
but  it  had  produced  no  flowers.  One  year 
ago,  I  therefore  set  it  in  this  new  sofl,  and  it 
is  now  coming  into  bloom  finely. 

No  plant,  however,  has  grown  more  luxu- 
riantly in  this  new  locality  than  Rkodoitn- 
dron  maxxmum.  From  a  spot  where  it  waa 
rather  crowded,  I  removed  it  this  spring, 
carrying  it  on  the  spade  with  some  of  the 
same  earth,  for  it  was  only  fifteen  inches  high, 
divided  into  four  branches;  and  now  it  has 
twenty  branches  ayeraging  sax  inches  in 
length,  and  making  in  all  a  growth  of  ten 
feet  this  season.    Ptf  haps  nothing  better  can 

be  hoped  for  in  any  soil. 

GreatfiMt  near  Aurora,      > 
Geauga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  6/A  months  1851. ) 

BiMAREs. — The  formation  of  such  a  sofl 
as  win  suit  these  and  other  Alpine  plants,  is 
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A  great  desideratum,  and  one  not  easily  ao- 
complisbed  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In 
tbis  neighborhood  the  Shododendron  maxi- 
mum and  Kalmia  latifolia  rarely  succeed, 
though  some  plants  appear  to  do  very  well  in 
positions  sheltered  from  the  sun.  The  geo- 
logical formations  of  western  New  York, 
where  the  plateau  of  lime  stones  and  shales, 
oovered  with  "drift,"  is  frequently  cut  l^y 
steep  ravines,  the  filtering  action  alluded  to 
by  the  writer  would  be  very  likely  to  modify 
the  character  of  the  soil  in  a  way  to  render 
it  more  suitable  for  those  plants  that  love 
peaty  earth — especially  if  caro  be  taken  to 
combine  a  due  proportion  of  wood  earth,  de- 
caying leaves,  etc.  The  peats  which  abound 
in  many  parts  of  Ohio,  appear  to  contain  too 
much  lime  and  too  little  sUez  for  many  plants 
that  require  a  soil  of  this  texture.  Azaleas 
do  not  succeed  at  all  in  any  of  the  native 
soils  which  have  been  combined  for  them  with 
us,  and  require  a  liberal  admixture  of  Jer- 
sey peat,  in  which  they  luxuriate.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  if  we  will  profit  by 
the  suggestions  of  D.  Thomas,  we  shall  suc- 


ceed in  growing  many  of  the  plants  that 
have  heretofore  appeared  rather  refractory. 
The  adaptiveness  of  certain  plants,  is  very 
remarkable,  and  has  been  before  alluded  to, 
but  is  peculiarly  illustrated  by  some  swamp 
plants.  The  Taxodion  disticha,  or  Cypress, 
from  the  swamps  of  Louisiana  thrives  beauti- 
fully on  our  firm  aluminous  soils  on  the  dry 
hill  tops,  beside  the  Larix  Americana  from 
the  Tamarack  swamps  of  the  colder  north, 
and  beneath  them  the  Spira  lobata.  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  Shrubby  potentilla,  Phlox  macula- 
ta,  Lysimachias,  Uniola  latifolia  and  many 
other  swamp  plants  from  our  wet  prairies, 
thrive  better  than  in  their  natural  positions. 
I  hope  that  D.  T.  will  not  feel  aggrieved 
by  my  having  thus  again  introduced  him  to 
the  readers  this  of  work;  it  is  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  to  me,  and  only  what  is  due  to 
him.  He  is,  therefore,  now  heartily  welcomed 
and  is  requested  to  continue  to  favor  us  with 
his  'words  of  experience,'  as  we  all  know 
that  they  will  combine  practical  knowledge, 
common  sense,  and  scientific  information. 

[Ed. 
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Thv  necessity  for  a  thorough  drainage  of 
the  soil  is  equally  apparent  for  the  gardner 
as  for  the  farmer,  and  the  former  should  be 
even  more  anxions  to  take  advantage  of  its 
benefits.  In  this  extensive  country  of  ours, 
where  there  is  so  much  room  to  choose  a  site 
or  location  fbr  a  garden,  and  where  it  is  con- 
sidered so  slight  a  matter  to  pull  up  stakes 
and  move  to  other  ''diggins,"  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  immense  advantages  of  e/- 
ficieiU  drainage  will  be  realized  soon.  With 
us  it  is  a  question  of  expense  merely,  and  the 
excellent  effects  of  drainage  are  good  na- 
turedly  taken  for  granted  by  those  who  have 
or  may  have  a  good  natural  underdrainage  of 


porous  gravels  or  loose  rock  strata.    The 

remarks  of  T.  C.  Scott,  at  a  Farmer**  Club, 

are  introduced  below  to  show  the  importance 

attached  to  the  subject  in  another  part  of  the 

world.    Near  our  large  cities  where  land  of 

any  quality  commands  a  high  price,  it  will  be 

reckoned  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  know 

how  to  meliorate  that  which  is  too  cold  and 

wet.  £i>-  RxviBw. 

The  more  the  subject  of  drainage  is  dis- 
cussed, the  better  it  is  likely  to  be  under- 
stood, and  it  is  necessary  to  fix  its  genera] 
principles  clearly  in  our  minds,  to  enable  us 
to  settle  to  our  work  with  that  degree  of 
confidence  which  is  essential  to  success  in 
practice. 
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The  records  of  the  application  of  drainage 
to  the  improvement  of  land  go  back  to  a  very 
remote  period.  We  read  in  the  writings  of 
Yirgil  and  others,  of  drainage  operations 
carried  on  by  the  Bomans  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
familiar  with  it  as  a  system.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  Blythe,  in  his  Improver  Improved^ 
addressed  to  ''Oromwell,"  strongly  urged  the 
necessity  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  drain- 
age there  laid  down.  In  Essex,  nearly  150 
years  ago,  furrow  or  parallel  drainage  was 
practiced ;  and  about  fifty  years  later,  it  was 
applied,  to  some  extent,  in  several  of  our 
southern  counties.  We  hear  but  little  more 
of  it  until  it  was  again  revived,  upon  a  new 
principle,  by  Elkington,  in  Warwickshire, 
about  the  year  177^ ;  and  after  his  day,  it 
seems  to  have  lain  almost  dormant  for  half  a 
century.  Elkington's  system  being  that  of 
tapping  springs,  sometimes  at  great  depths, 
and  of  bringing  up  the  water,  as  we  do  in 
wellSj  and  then  carrying  it  off  by  an  ordinary 
drain,  was  not  generally  applicable,  only  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  farm  land  be- 
inff  subject  to  wet  from  this  source;  and  I 
believe  the  celebrity  which  this  system  pro- 
cured for  Elkington,  coupled  with  a  large 
grant  of  money  &om  government,  was  owing 
more  to  his  personal  ingenuity  and  skill  in 
carrying  it  out,  than  to  the  .value  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  We  may  naturally  infer  that 
disappointment  in  its  results  must  have  oc- 
curred early  after  its  introduction;  for  its 
practice  generally  was  soon  abandoned,  al- 
though there  was  no  rival  system  at  that 
time  ready  to  supersede  it.  After  that  pe- 
riod the  science  and  practice  of  drainage 
remained  in  a  comparatively  quiescent  state 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  or  from  about  1780 
to  1830. 

About  the  year  1830,  Mr.  James  Smith  of 
Deanston,  roused  the  country  from  its  leth- 
argy, and  succeeded  in  producing  what  may 
be  more  correctly  designated  a  revival  of  an 
old,  rather  than  a  new  system.  The  good 
he  did,  however,  can  not  be  easily  over-esti- 
mated, as  he  inspired  an  interest  in  other 
means  of  improvement,  as  well  as  in  drain- 
age ;  and,  by  his  writings  and  example,  gave 
a  legitimate  direction  to  the  capital  and  en- 
terprise of  the  landholders  throughout  the 
country,  and  caused  much  labor  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, with  great  benefit  to  the  nation,  if  not 


in  all  eases  to  individuals.  But  though  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  man  of  science,  as  well  as  of 
practice,  his  principles  have  undoubtedly  been 
lately  superseded  ( by  fair  reasoning  and  de- 
tailed experiment^  by  those  of  Mr.  Josiah 
Parkes ;  and  within  the  past  six  yean  most 
practical  men,  who  have  given  consideration 
to  the  subject,  have  had  their  minds  folly  set 
at  rest  as  to  the  true  principles  of  drainage. 

The  necessity  of  drainage  is  now  so  gen- 
rally  admitted,  that  I  need  not  enter  at  length 
into  its  merits.  When  I  state  that  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  United  Ein^om 
or  20  millions  of  acres,  require  drainage 
— that  it  would  employ  100,000  men  for  50 
years'  and  require  an  outlay  of  £80,000,000 
to  accomplish  the  work — ^you  wiU  see  how 
important  it  is  to  have  its  principles  cor- 
rectly understood,  and  its  practice  properly 
carried  out.  It  may  be  long  before  this  gi- 
gantic task  is  accomplished;  but  as  upwards 
of  three  millions  have  already  been  granted 
by  government  on  loan,  and  greater  facilities 
given  for  obtaining  private  loans  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  may  conclude  that  capital  will  con- 
tinue to  be  directed  into  this  channel,  in  an 
increasing  ratio,  for  national  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual improvemedt,  and  that  it  will  ohriate 
the  necessity  which,  through  the  poverty  of 
landlords,  or  the  temporary  interests  of  ten- 
ants, has  hitherto  confined  it  to  such  a  limi- 
ted scale,  and  induced  a  preference  for  cheap 
and  superficial,  instead  of  permanent,  drain- 
age. 

It  is  well  established  that  drainage  im- 
proves the  climate,  as  well  as  the  soil^tbat 
it  is  equally  conducive  to  the  health  of  beasts 
as  of  man — ^that  it  gives  us  an  earlier  spring, 
and  brings  an  earlier  harvest  by  at  least  ten 
days — and  that  it  lengthens  our  summer  by 
enabling  us  to  turn  our  cattle  out  earlier 
and  to  keep  them  out  later.  Drainage  also 
eradicates  thistles  and  other  weeds,  and 
aquatic  plants — cures  and  prevents  rot  in 
sheep,  and  brings  inert  vegetable  matter  into 
action.  It  is  not,  however,  an  antidote  to 
poverty  in  the  soil,  but  only  brings  it  into  a 
state  of  greater  fitness  to  hold  and  distribute 
the  prop^  food  of  plants. 

I  and  many  others,  have  found  that  grass 
land,  when  drained  and  immediately  broken 
up  and  sown  with  oats,  produces,  in  an  or- 
dinary season,  a  smaller  crop,  both  of  straw 
and  grain,  than  it  would  have  done  in  an  an* 
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drained  state — ^that  this  does  not  hold  good 
with  other  cereal  or  pnlse  crops;  and  for 
all  balhons  and  other  root  erops,  which  de- 
light in  vegetable  matter,  drainage,  is  equal 
to  an  ordinary  manuring,  even  the  first  year, 
and  the  soil  is  ever  afterwards  much  more 
grateful  for  manure. 

Nearly  all  manures  are  inoperative  on  wet 
land,  and  lime  actually  injures  it.  Wet  clay 
lands  are  almost  worthless  until  drained,  but 
none  are  more  grateful  for  drainage  and  ma- 
nure. Many  porus  and  gravelly  soils  are 
also  much  benefited  by  drainage,  as  I  have 
proved  in  many  oases  where  it  was  supposed 
that  drainage  was  not  required.  Much  stag- 
nant water  lies  under  such  soils  unseen  and 
unsuspected,  and  no  cereal,  pulse,  or  root 
crop  is  safe  from  its  injurious  influence  until 
it  is  removed. 

The  working  of  land  is  also  much  easier 
after  drainage,  though  the  first  plowing  will 
generally  be  found  more  difficult,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contraction  of  the  soil;  but 
immediately  afterwards  it  produces  ameliora- 
tion and  facilitates  disintegration. 

The  want  of  drainage  on  wet  land  being 
thus  admitted  to  be  a  complete  barrier  to 
agricultural  improvement,  I  shall  now  en- 
deavor to  explain  the  principles  on  which 
drainage  ought  to  be  conducted.  I  must  beg 
you,  at  the  same  time,  to  bear  in  mind  what  I 
have  found  during  thirteen  years'  experience, 
that  we  must  occasionally  deviate  in  our 
practice  to  suit  locality  and  other  oiroum- 
stances.  Such  deviation,  however,  is  seldom 
caused  by  the  want  of  fall,  for  in  almost  all 
cases  a  suitable  out-fall  can  be  obtained,  and 
I  would  prefer  a  nearly  dead  level  to  giving 
up  an  inch  of  the  depth  I  wish  to  obtain. 

I  put  the  above  remark  in,  as  a  saving 
clause,  in  case  any  discrepancy  between  my 
practice  and  principles  may  be  discovered  in 
the  extensive  operations  which  I  am  now 
conducting  for  Mr.  Neeld. 

In  the  wet  climate  of  the  west  of  England 
land  requires  more  drainage  than  similar  soil 
on  the  east  eoast,  where  the  climate  is  drier ; 
for  it  is  advantageous  to  remove  by  filtration 
through  drains— on  the  principle  of  irriffa- 
tion — as  much  as  possible  of  the  water  that 
falls  on  the  surface,  and  to  allow  as  little  of 
it  as  possible  to  be  carried  off  by  evapora- 
tion. You  will  the  more  readily  perceive 
this  by  bearing  in  mind  that  rain  penetrating 


the  soil  carries  ammonia  and  warmth  along 
with  it|  to  nourish  and  stimulate  the  growing 
plants ;  but  what  can  not  escape  by  percola- 
tion becomes  stagnant  and  injures  vegetatioof 
or  goes  off  by  evaporation,  thereby  lowering 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  and  the  surroun- 
ding atmosphere ;  for  it  has  been  found,  by 
actual  experiment,  that  rain  of  an  average 
temperature  falling  in  summer  raises  the  heat 
of  the  ffround  three  degrees  for  seven  inches 
in  depth ;  but,  if  carriMl  off  by  evaporation 
instead  of  by  drains,  it  lowers  it,  for  the 
same  depth,  about  three  degrees  below  the 
temperature  at  which  it  stood  when  the  rain 
began  to  fall.  Now,  as  the  average  quantity 
of  rain  falling  annually  in  England  over  an 
acre  of  land  is  about  110,000  cubic  feet, 
equal  to  B,000  tons,  or  nearly  8^  tons  per 
acre  per  day,  you  will  see  the  importance  of 
drawing  this  <^  by  drains,  instead  of  allow- 
ing it  to  escape  by  evaporation.  The  impor* 
tance  of  drainage  is  rendered  still  more  stri- 
king when  we  know  that  five-sixths  of  the 
water  falling  on  the  surface  of  teet  land 
is  carried  of  by  evaporation,  and  only  one- 
sixth  by  filtration.  This  has  been  proved  by 
Charnock's  Meteorological  'Tables"  pub- 
lished in  1843  or  1844.  Therefore,  on 
drained  land,  every  drop  of  rain  that  falls 
carries  food  and  air  ana  warmth  to  all  our 
cultivated  plants ;  but  on  undrained  wei  land 
it  produces  cold,  and  promotes  the  growth 
of  weeds  and  aquatic  plants. 

I  shall  now  state  a  few  of  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  me  to  adopt  and  recom- 
mend the  practice,  generally,  of  deep  drain- 
age. I  believe  there  are  few,  if  any,  soils 
on  which  it  is  not  moro  generally  applicable, 
if  properly  applied,  than  is  usually  supposed. 
I  say  this,  notwithstanding  a  paper  to  the 
contrary,  published  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Webster 
in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal 
a  year  or  two  ago,  wherein  I  conceive  a  very 
meager  and  superficial  reply  is  given  to  the 
astute  and  philosophic  reasonings  and  facts 
of  Mr.  Parkes,  supported  as  they  are  by  the 
practical  experience  and  opinions  of  men  of 
the  highest  intelligence.  I  am  also  disposed 
to  asert  that  uniform  depth  of  drainage  on 
all  soils  is  more  generally  applicable  than  haa 
yet  been  admitted,  for  depth  is  principally  in- 
tended to  counterbalance  the  power  of  capil- 
lary attraction  and  absorption,  or  the  action* 
of  the  earth  and  atmosphere  in  drawing  up» 
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and  holding  moUture :  these  influences  being 
nearly  uniform  in  their  action.  But  I  do 
not  contend  for  a  uniform  distance  between 
the  drains,  because  distance  must  be  depen- 
dant on  porosity,  or  the  texture  of  the  soil 
and  sub-soil,  which  vary  from  the  almost  im- 
pervious clay  to  the  open  gravels  and  run- 
ning sands.  You  must  here  observe  the 
distinction  between  common  attraction  and 
capillary  attraction :  the  first  brings  moisture 
from  above  in  the  shape  of  dew,  etc.,  and 
nourishes  plants;  the  other  draws  it  from 
below  and  injures  vegetation ;  and  the  latter 
influence  being  greater  in  porous  than  in  re- 
tentive soils,  the  porous  soils  should  be 
drained  the  deeper  of  the  two,  where  a  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made  in  depth.  Capillary 
attraction  is  also  greater  in  an  open  than  in 
a  covered  drain,  as  may,  for  example,  be  seen 
by  the  moisture  whioh  rises  up  tne  sides  of 
an  open  ditch,  or  around  a  common  pond, 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  keep  drains 
open  for  a  time  after  they  are  cut,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  to  allow  them  to  '*draw,"  as 
they  will  "draw"  more  rapidly,  and  retain 
the  water  below  more  effectually,  when  cov- 
ered than  when  open.  Further,  capillary 
attraction  and  absorption  have  the  power  of 
drawing  water  lying  at  a  depth  of  four  feet 
below  the  surface,  about  twelve  inches  above 
its  bed  in  porous,  and  ten  in  clay  soils. 

An  allowance  in  depth  must  also  be  made 
for  the  subsidence  of  land  after  drainage ;  in 
proof  of  which,  I  have  laid  upon  the  table  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  largest  occupiers  of 
land  in  the  Lothians,  stating  that  above  100 
miles  of  drains  put  down  under  my  superin- 
tendence 10  and  12  years  ago,  at  depths  va- 
rying from  27  to  86  inches,  are  now  being 
taken  up  and  relaid  from  42  to  48  inches 
deep,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
found  that  they  had  been  raised,  through 
such  subsidence,  to  within  20  and  30  inches 
of  the  surface.  The  subsidence  of  soils  will, 
of  course  vary ;  as,  for  instance,  on  soils  of 
a  peaty  or  spongy  nature,  it  will  be  greater 
than  on  clays ;  and  the  drains  ought  to  be 
laid  deeper  in  proportion  to  its  probable  ex* 
tent.  Shallow  drains,  or  drains  stoned  too 
neat  the  surface,  are  objectionable,  as  they 
carry  off  the  substance  of  manures,  as  well 
as  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  rain  water, 
as  proved  by  analysis  of  water  discharged  by 
aneh  drains,  and  which  water  has  been  fre* 


quently  found  to  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nutritative  matter ;  whereas,  the 
water  discharged  from  deep  drains  is  per- 
fectly  pure,  having  left  all  its  good  proper- 
ties  behind  it. 

Deep  drains,  likewise  remove  stagnant  wa- 
ter from  below,  which  shallow  drains  do  not, 
and  they  are  more  secure  from  being  injured 
by  the  roots  of  trees,  sediment,  fungi,  etc., 
and  ateo  less  liable  to  be  burst  by  severe 
frosts  or  other  causes. 

I  must  also  add,  that  no  description  of 
drainage  can  fairly  be  criticised  until  it  haa 
been  at  least  twelve  months  in  operation. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  princi- 
ples which  I  am  now  acting  upon;  but  al- 
though I  am  able  to  say  that  1  have  found 
them  correct  in  other  localities,  and  have 
every  confidence  in  acting  upon  them  in 
Wiltshire,  still  my  knowledge  of  the  geolog- 
ical character  of  the  districts  which  I  have 
now  to  deal  with,  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle 
me  to  assertj  that  I  have  not,  or  may  not, 
put  in  a  single  drain  at  a  wrong  depth  or 
distance;  for  I  am  quite  aware  that  such 
is  of  great  value  as  an  adjunct  to  practical  ex- 
perience, and  that  however  clearly  established 
the  principal  may  be  upon  which  we  proceed, 
it  must  to  some  extent,  be  adapted  and  modi- 
fied to  the  locality  in  whioh  we  axe  to  carry  it 
into  practical  operation. 

On  the  Grittleton  estate  alone  I  am  now 
executing  for  Mr.  Neeld  permanent  drainage 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  day,  equal  to 
18  miles  per  week,  or  900  miles  a  vear.  In 
the  course  of  these  operations  I  nave  met 
with  a  greater  variety  of  sub-soils  than  I 
supposed  to  exist  in  any  one  district — name- 
ly, clay,  quick  and  solid  sands,  gravel,  stone 
brash,  and  sand  stone  and  solid  rock. 
The  depth  of  the  drains  varies  from  3  to  5^ 
feet ;  the  distance  between  the  drains,  from 
20  to  60  feet ;  the  S  feet  drains  have  only 
been  adopted  in  clay  soils  and  where  old  fur- 
rows come  in  the  line  of  the  drains,  which 
will  leave  the  drains  about  3^  to  4  feet  deep 
when  the  land  is  level.  The  tools  which  are 
used  consists  of  three  sets,  adapted,  respec- 
tively, for  day  and  sand,  for  loose  stones  and 
brash,  and  for  moorband  pan  and  solid  rock: 
they  consist  of  turf-knife,  a  common  spade, 
two  bottoming  bits,  two  crumbers  or  nar- 
row scoops  of  difierent  widths,  a  narrow 
shovel,  a  pick,  a  rook- chopper,  and  a  pipe- 
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layer.  In  addition,  I  emploj  a  spirit  or  a 
mason's  leveU  a  drain  gnage,  a  pipe-hdlder 
for  drain  mouths,  wire  gratings  to  keep  out 
yermin,  and  also  rings  for  broken  stones,  if 
any  are  required.  In  all  eases  I  hare  used 
circular  pipes  from  1^  inch  to  4  inches  in  di- 
ameter, costing  from  14s.  to  378.  jper  1000, 
the  size  of  the  pipes  being  always  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  water. 
In  sand,  gravel,  and  open  brash,  the  ordina- 
ry drains  are  dug  from  4  to  5  feet  deep  and 
6  inches  wide,  and  from  30  to  60  feet  apart : 
the  conduits  in  these  drains  are  pipes  and 
collars  from  If  inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter, 
and,  in  some  cases,  clay  is  placed  around 
them  to  prcYent  running  sands  from  silting 


them  up.  In  clays  the  drains  are  dug  from 
3^  to  4J-  feet  deep,  and  from  20  to  36  feet 
apart,  and  just  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the 
pipes,  which  are  1^  to  If  inches  in  diameter, 
and  are  laid  without  collars,  and  from  4  to  6 
inches  of  stones^  broken  to  pass  through  a 
three  inch  ring,  and  costing  about  a  farthing 
per  yard,  are  laid  upon  them,  and  the  clay  is 
then  trodden  in  over  all.  The  main  drains  are 
always  four  inches  deeper  than  the  ordinary 
drains,  and  the  pipes  are  from  a  third  larger 
to  double  the  size;  they  have  also  double  the 
quantity  of  broken  stones  placed  oyer  them, 
a  practice  which  I  am  aware  is  condemned 
by  many;  but  I  think  it  necessary,  and  haye 
found  it  safe. 


-»« 
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Db.  Editor  :  I  am  especially  obliged  to 
your  able  correspondent,  Dr.  Kennicott,  for 
his  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  neglected  Amen* 
•an  plants.  He  is  a  man  after  my  own 
heart.  I  haye  often  discussed  the  subject 
with  a  lady  who  has  been  my  most  intimate 
friend  for  seyenteen  years.  She  is  not  a  Blue' 
stocking  but  she  is  a  perfeet  Leathef'Stocking 
on  this  subject.  Not  a  tree  falls  before  the  az 
of  dyilization,  but  she  mourns  oyer  it  as  for 
a  departed  fnend,  not  a  bird  fiiUs  before  the 
murderous  fowler,  but  she  laments  as  sin* 
eerely  as  did  her  great  prototype,  oyer  the 
destruction  of  his  fiiyorite  pigeons,  by  the 
reckless  Dick  Jones. 

I  haye  never  known  her.  however,  like  him, 
to  get  "lost  among  the  clearings,"  but  she 
complains  bitterly  that  our  beautiful  prairies, 
which  used  in  by  gone  days  to  be  spread  out 
in  all  their  pistine  loyeliness,  are  now  mar* 
red  by  interminable  worm  fences,  and  dirty 
lanes.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  carry 
the  point  so  far,  but  still  I  would  that  the 
sylyan  beauties  of  our  land  were  more  gen- 
eraUy  appreciated  by  our  people. 

My  ezperienee  does  not  exactly  coincide 
with  that  of  your  correspondent^  in  respect 
to  shade.  Three  years  ago,  I  procured  eighty 


white  pines,  (pinus  strobus)  brought  from 
about  sixty  miles  aboye  on  the  Wabash. 
The  most  of  them  I  planted  in  a  natural 
groye  for  the  sake  of  shade,  but  they  all  died. 
Of  those  I  planted  in  the  open  ground  I  lost 
none,  though  in  other  respects  they  had  the 
same  treatment.  One  lost  its  leading  shoot, 
and  the  remaining  branches  haye  been  trying 
yery  hard  to  elect  another  leader  from  among 
themselves.  They  have  had  as  much  trouble 
as  Massachusetts  sometimes  has  in  electing 
her  Congressmen,  but  from  a  different  cause, 
I  apprehend.  They  took  one,  which,  like 
Saul,  stood  a  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
the  others,  but  it  is  very  slow  in  assuming 
an  erect  positioni  with  all  the  help  I  can  give 
it.  These  pines  belong  to  the  aristocracy. 
They  aro  the  lords  of  the  fcnrest,  majestic  in 
mien,  and  their  leaders  evidently  rule  by  di« 
vbe  right,  Most  of  our  deddoous  trees  are 
pure  democrats.  It  is  no  trouble  to  elect  a 
leader  from  among  the  branches.  You  may 
bring  one  even  from  the  very  root,  not  so 
with  the  pines. 

I  have  also  a  little  experience  in  the  way 
of  removing  large  trees  with  small  roots.  In 
April  last  I  was  selling  some  property  her 
longing  to  Mrs.  Baum,  of  yo«r  Mount  Au^ 
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burn,  in  doing  which  it  became  necessary  to 
dedicate  some  ground  for  a  street,  on  which 
stood  a  pine  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  25 
to  30  feet  high.  It  was  a  very  fine  tree  and 
a  pity  to  lose  it,  and  I  determined  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  removal,  although  the  tree 
was  then  growing  and  had  made  cones  an 
inch  long.  I  procured  a  strong  box,  8^  by  4 
feet  square  and  3  feet  deep,  with  oak  comer 
posts.  This  was  nailed  together  around  the 
tree,  and  I  commenced  digging,  and  settling 
the  box  gradually,  sawing  off  the  roots  as 
carefully  as  possible  as  we  came  to  them 

Guy  ropes  were  fastened  to  the  tree,  at 
two-thirds  its  hight,  ( the  body  and  contigu- 
ous limbs  being  protected  by  old  rags, )  to 
prevent  the  tree  from  falling.  Having  set- 
tled the  top  of  the  box  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  I  commenced  undermining  to  put  a 
bottom  in  my  box ;  but  before  this  was  ac- 
complished an  unfortunate  gust  of  wind  upset 
my  tree,  box,  and  all  my  calculations  together. 
I  ought  to  have  had  four  guy  ropes  instead 
of  two. 

Not  being  disposed  to  give  it  up,  I  began 
to  consider  what  could  be  done  next.  Upon 
reflection  I  thought  we  had  not  lost  much  by 
the  accident,  as  the  box  and  roots  had  carried 
most  of  the  ball  of  eartl)  with  them  and  had 
at  least  given  us  a  fair  chance  to  work  at  the 
bottom,  though  I  did  not  at  all  like  the  dis- 
turbing of  the  roots,  consequent  upon  the 
upset.  We  managed,  however,  to  keep  them 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural  position 
by  crowding  in  dirt  and  old  rotten  straw, 
until  the  bottom  was  put  in  and  nailed  fast. 

With  a  gin  we  next  raised  the  box  con- 
taining the  ball  of  earth,  and  then  filled  the 
bole,  and  laid  on  planks  and  backed  a  wagon 
under  it, — then  raised  the  top  by  the  same 
means,  and  placed  under  it  a  dray,  loaded 
with  hay  to  protect  the  branches  from  injury, 
and  let  it  down  upon  its  bed,  drawing  in  the 
branches  with  eords  as  far  as  could  be  done 


without  injury  to  them.  The  entire  load  I 
supposed  to  weigh  not  less  than  three  tons, 
and  probably  more.  With  an  ox  team  my 
tree  then  set  out  for  its  new  home,  a  mile  dis* 
taut,  and  as  it  approached  with  its  lively 
green  under  a  bright  sunshine,  it  looked  as 
if  Birnam  wood  were  coming  to  Dunsinane, 
but  I  saw  nothing  of  the  weird  sisters  or 
Banquo's  ghost. 

Many  came  to  see  the  process  of  removing. 
All  admired  my  beautiful  tree,  hoped  it  would 
live,  but  predicted  it  would  die,  and  I  believe 
most  of  them  thought  that  green  as  it  was,  I 
was  the  most  verdant  myself.  But  I  got  it 
home,  and  settled  it  into  its  place  in  the  same 
manner  it  was  taken  up,  and  stayed  it  up- 
right, with  four  guy  ropes,  where  it  stood  two 
days,  and  then — ^it  blew  over  again !  Tou 
may  remember  the  hard  winds  we  had  in 
April,  and  the  stakes  were  not  properly  se- 
cured. This  was  a  damper,  but  by  this  tiaie 
I  was  decidedly  in  earnest.  The  tree  was 
raised  again,  and  firmly  secured  in  its  place; 
and  there  it  stands  on  the  highest  point  of 
Strawberry  Hill,  a  land  mark  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Except  on  a  few  twigs 
injured  in  the  removal,  not  a  spire  has  with- 
ered or  changed  color.  It  is  extending  at 
the  point  of  every  limb — its  cones  are  half 
grown,  and  its  leading  shoot  is  perfect  except 
a  few  spires  rubbed  off  by  a  mocking  bird, 
who  has  appropriated  it  to  his  own  especial 
use,  pertinaciously  insisting  that  noth- 
ing but  the  topmost  twig  will  answer  his 
purpose.  I  like  the  fellow,  but  I  wish  be 
would  choose  some  other  perch  for  a  while. 

From  this  experiment  I  should  say  that 
the  removal  of  a  deciduous  tree  in  winter, 
with  the  aid  of  frosen  earth,  ought  to  be 
easily  accomplished.  One  of  the  most  seri- 
ous difficulties  with  a  large  evergreen  is  that 
it  catches  all  the  wind  that  is  going,  and 
great  care  is  requked  to  secure  it  in  its  new 
position.    It  must  be  stayed  with  ropes,  until 
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roots  have  grown  sofficiftnt  to  hold  it  firmly 
in  its  place. 

I  offer  my  experiment  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  others  who  are  practicing  the  nohle 
art  of  adorning  onr  American  homes  with  onr 
American  trees.  I  do  it  willingly  because  of 
the  obligation  I  feel  to  many  of  your  corres- 
pondents for  their  valuable  hints  and  sug- 
gestioDS,  and  I  would  repay  them  in  kind  as 
I  am  able. 

One  thing  I  would  request  of  your  corres- 


pondents; that  they  write  oter  their  own 
signatures.  We  can  find  their  initials  in  any 
child's  alphabet,  and  can  feel  little  interest  in 
them.  I  like  your  Dr.  Kennicott,  he  talks 
practical  common  sense  over  his  own  signa- 
ture, and  I  not  only  approve  of  his  observa* 
tions  in  the  main,  but  feel  a  personal  interest 
in  the  writer.  If  ever  I  go  within  ten  miles 
of  him  I  shall  stop.    Yours, 

S.  B.  GOOKINS. 

Terre  Haute,  July  10, 1851. 


TRAINING    TRUSS. 


To  those  to  whom  expense  is  of  little  im- 
portance, compared  with  ornamental  effect, 
various  modes  of  training  Pears  may  be  sug« 
gested ;  but  whatever  plan  is  adopted  it  will 
be  necessary  to  procure,  in  the  first  instance, 
plants  which  can  be  adapted  to  the  particular 
system  which  may  be  projected.  For  exam- 
ple, if  it  is  intended  to  train  in  the  form  of 
a  weeping  fountain  or  umbrella,|  then  the 
young  tree  must  have  a  straight,  clear  stem, 
at  least  five  feet  high,  which  should  occupy 
the  center  of  the  circle,  and  this  circle  should 
have  an  iron  frame  fastened  substantially 
upon  stone  or  on  brick,  and  cement  supports 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  com- 
plete, this  frame  will  exhibit  an  appearance 
similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  striking  glass. 
The  system  of  training  presented  in  this  de- 
vice is  to  direct  the  course  of  the  shoots 
downward,  placing  them  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  apart.  This  mode  of  training  has 
been  adopted  in  many  of  our  best  gardens, 
for  it  produces  an  effect  in  harmony  with  the 
geometrical  lines,  which  necessarily  prevail 
in  a  kitchen  wardens.  Another  plan  consists 
in  inverting  this  form,  selecting  dwarf  plants 
for  the  purpose,  and  Jn  training  the  shoots 
upward.  Both  plana  have  been  found  to 
answer,  and  the  expense  in  either  case  is 
about  the  same.  There  are  those,  however, 
who  prefer  to  have  their  iron  frames  made  in 
the  form  of  a  cylinder,  planting  dwarf  trees 
and  training  the  branches  in  a  spiral  manner. 
This  gives  a  larger  extension  of  branches, 
and  fewer  shoots  are  employed  in  training. 
I  can  bear  testimony  to  this  mode  answering 
perfectly,  and  in  a  garden  having  high  pre* 


tensions  to  artificial  arrangement  and  skillful 
management;  the  effect  is  both  noble  and 
pleasing,  and  may  be  mamtained  at  no  sacri- 
fice of  the  crop. 

But  the  most  important,  as  well  as  most 
economical  arrangement  has  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  weU  known  in  hot  weather,  and 
especially  when  bright  sunshine  prevails,  few 
individuals  are  tempted  to  visit  a  kitchen 
garden,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  shade* 
and  the  universal  exposure  to  which  they  are 
subjected  in  it  Nowi  suppose  that  a  center 
or  main  walk  runs  north  and  south,  with  bor- 
ders on  either  side*  From  these  borders  I 
would  recommend  an  arch  to  be  thrown  over 
the  walk,  and  the  trees  to  be  trained  over  the 
exterior  of  the  trills,  which  should  form  the 
arch,  until  the  whole  was  completely  en- 
shrouded. This  mode  of  training  would  be 
of  great  importance ;  for  instead  of  occupy- 
ing the  boraers  with  the  trees,  the  walk  alone 
would  be  shaded.  The  advantages  of  the 
plan  are — economy,  the  perfect  security  of 
the  fruit  and  the  facility  which  it  affords  of 
protecting  the  blossoms  from  frost  in  spring. 
The  flavor  of  the  fruit,  too,  under  these  con- 
ditions, is  vary  superior,  at  least  in  the  ma* 
jority  of  kinds;  lor  they  are  exposed  more 
freely  to  air  and  light  on  a  trellis  than  against 
walls,  and  are  less  liable  to  become  gritty ; 
experience  and  constant  comparison  for 
many  years  have  fully  confirmed  this  impor- 
tant fact,  at  least  in  the  climate  of  London. 
— Gardener!?  Chronicle. 

How  would  this  trellis  plan  answer  for 
Peaches  in  our  uncertain  springs*  so  that  a 
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slight  proteotion  oould  be  rendered  at  small 
ezpenae,  either  by  mata  above,  or  a  little 
smoke  fire  below,  or  eyea  by  a  tab  of  water 
and  a  wisp  of  straw,  as  has  been  suocessfdlly 
practieed  in  some  parts  of  the  oonntry? 
Another  plan  has  been  proposed  to  seeore  a 
orop  of  peaohes»  which  consists  in  setting  the 
trees  on  either  side  of  a  rongh  board  fence 
of  sufficient  hight,  training  them  in  the  fan 
shape,  and  then  using  a  slight  protection 
from  both  sun  and  severe  eold  by  any  rude 
shelter,  even  com  stalks. 

The  following  method  has  its  advocates, 
but  the  pyramid  is  more  natural. 

Vaae  or  Bn  Gtoblet  Mode  of   bainlng 

Fnxit  Trees. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Luxemburg,  at  Paris, 
all  the  quarters  containing  fruit  trees  are  sur- 
rounded with  borders,  planted  with  cherry, 
plum,  and  apricot  trees,  as  standards;  and 
some  with  exoellent  effect  are  trained  in  form 
of  a  vote  or  en  goblei,  dwarf,  or  with  a  stem 
five  feet  or  rather  more  in  bight.  The  head 
is  formed  hollow,  in  shape  l&e  a  goblet,  the 
ahoots  bmnff  annually  tied  to  hoops  of  wood, 
adapted  to  the  circumference  required  to  give 
the  desired  form.  Two  hoops  are  sufficient, 
the  two-year  old  wood  being  tied  to  one;  and 
the  equi-distant  regulation  of  the  one«year 
old  shoots  is  effected  upon  the  other.  As 
the  vase  or  goblet  widens,  of  course  hoops  of 


greater  circuit  must  be  prepared,  either  of 
new  materiab,  or  introducing  an  additional 
niece.  In  some  instances,  the  hoops  were 
formed  of  round  [apparently  a  quarter  of  an 
inch]  iron  rods;  but  wood  is  preferable  to 
iron,  for  vegetation  in  contact  with  the  latter 
is  apt  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  rap- 
idity with  which  it  heats  and  cools.  Shoots 
are  apt  to  spring  up  in  the  center  of  the 
goblet ;  but  they  must  be  pinched  in  summer; 
and  so  all  other  irregularities  of  growth  ap» 
pear  to  have  been.  The  form  is  very  orna* 
mental;  it  can  be  produced  at  little  expense; 
and  the  trees  were  well  furnished  with  fruit 
buds.  Suppose  a  tree  to  have  six  shoots, 
let  them  be  tied  at  equal  distances  to  a  hoop 
placed  horizontally,  and  then  shortened  a  few 
inches  above  it,  or  so  as  to  leave  them  a  foot 
or  more  in  length.  From  each  of  these,  two 
shoots  may  be  trained  to  the  outside  of  a 
somewhat  wider  hoop  in  the  following  season ; 
and  thus  by  annually  introducing  hoops  of  a 
width  proportionately  corresponding  with  the 
respective  diameters  intended  to  be  imitated, 
the  desired  form  will  ultimately  be  produced. 
The  head  of  the  tree  will  be  completely  bal* 
anoed;  and  the  branches  will  be  more  nearly 
equi-distant  than  ihey  could  be  by  any  other 
mode  of  training  as  a  standard.  I  should 
prefer  wooden  hoops  to  iron  ones.  If  weak, 
or  if  two  or  more  pieces  must  be  employed 
for  the  hoop,  its  circular  form  must  be  pre- 
served by  two  small  rods,  secured  diametri- 
cally across  it. — R,  Thompson,  in  Jour,  Hort, 
Sodeiy, 


CURCtritIO    AKD    PAVSMBNTB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weitern  Horliculiural  Rtview : 


Dear  Sia :  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  in  your  May  No.,  has  been  pleased  to 
show  his  spleen  at  some  remarks  of  mine  in 
the  March  No.  of  the  Horticulturist,  touch- 
ing the  habit  of  the  Guroulio.  Were  I  alone 
the  subject  of  bis  censure  for  differing  in  an 
opinion  with  him,  I  might  have  taken  his 
advice  and  waited  a  'few  years'  experience," 
taciUy  following  my  senior  •    •    *    ♦    * 

But  your,  correspondent  paternally  comes 


down  rough  shod  upon  any  or  all  whose  expe- 
rience will  not  chime  in  with  his*  This, 
allow  me  to  say,  is  neither  good  taste,  nor 
does  it  carry  out  the  leading  design  of  horti- 
cultural interchanges  of  experience  for  gene- 
ral benefit.  To  use  the  language  of  an  in- 
telligent cultivator,  under  a  similar  eastiga- 
tion  from  your  correspondent — vide  Horti- 
culturist, Vol.  4,  page  301,— r*' he  has  ridicu- 
lously misquoted"  to  serve  his  purpose,  and 
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BtiU  to  weaken  tbe  tettimony,  quotes  my  re- 
marks, that  prior  to  my  present  facilities  in 
this  cause,.  I  had  been  confined  to  a  eity  gar* 
den  of  a  few  perches  of  land.  Has  yotir 
correspondent  never  heard  the  trite  adage  "a 
little  farm  well  tiUed?" 

But,  to  the  point.  I  had  not  supposed 
your  correspondent  to  have  been  the  so  legiti- 
mate father  of  the  '^insHnei^*  proposition, 
nor  the  pistillate  and  staminate  doctrine,  as 
to  make  it  point  of  duty  to  cavil  with  all 
who  may  dare  to  show  up  these  fidlacies. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  my  offense  ap- 
pears to  be,  in  the  declaration,  that  the  pav- 
ing process  for  the  riddance  of  the  curculio 
proves  a  failure.  Let  us  examine  intelligent 
authorities  upon  this  subject. 

What  says  Mr.  W.  H.,  Cleveland,  Horti- 
culturisti  Vol.  4,  page  301 ;  J.  C.  H.,  same 
Vol.  page  244;  B.,  Poughkeepsie,  a  highly 
interesting  article,  same  Vol.  page  406;  and 
again  Mr.  Bissell,  Horticniturist,  Vol.  1,  page 
310.  **I  am  satisfied  that  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation, not  of  prevention,  will  be  our  only 
hope." 

So  much  for  eastern  intelligence,  whom 
your  correspondent  "does  his  utmost  to  keep 
np  with,  but  in  vun." 

Now  turn  to  the  evidence  published  in  the 
Western  Horticultural  Review.  In  No.  1 
Mr.  Buchanan  relies  entirely  upon  the  shak- 
ing process^  and  saves  a  crop — placing  no 
reliance  on  pavement,  as  he  shakes  off  and 
destroys  as  many  punctured  plums  from  the 
trees  in  pavement  as  from  those  standing  in 
grass.  No.  6,  '* Subscriber'*  placed  a  thick 
coat  of  cement  under  85  trees  of  fifteen  va- 
rieties, extending  it  to  the  full  size  of  the 
tree ;  result,  only  ttco  busheb  of  fruit.  This 
writer  observes,  "It  is  who%  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  and  habits  of  thia  insect,  to 
sappose  that  paving  under  a  ftw  trees  will 
protect  the  fruit,  while  others  near  by  are 
unpaved,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  cur- 


culio attacks  nearly  every  description  of 
frait"  To  copy  these  several  writers  would 
occupy  more  space  than  would  be  allotted 
this  article,  but  it  is  hoped  those  persons, 
and  especially  your  correspondent,  interested 
in  this  matter  of  curculio  instincts,  will  not 
ful  to  read  them. 

So  much  for  published  evidence  to  sustain 
my  position.  I  will  now  state  some  further 
personal  observations.  Such  as  can  readily 
be  indorsed  in  almost  any  city  in  the  Union. 
In  our  own  city,  and  in  others  that  I  have 
had  personal  access  to,  are  many  yards,  which 
are  wholly  paved,  either  with  brick  or  flag, 
in  which  plum  trees  have  for  years  been 
growing,  and  whose  fruit  has  been  regularly 
destroyed  by  the  curculio,  rarely  leaving  a 
sound  fruit  to  mature.  The  various  reme- 
dies of  plugging  sulphur,  sprinkling  salts, 
strong  odors,  syrenging  soap  suds,  dogs,  pigs, 
chickens,  etc.,  kept  about  the  trees,  have 
been  faithfully  tried,  and  with  very  doubtful 
success — ^while  many  of  these  cases  have 
since  yielded  remunerating  crops  by  attacking 
the  enemy  direct  1 1 

Others  who  had  determined  to  save  their 
apricots,  nectarins,  and  choice  plums  on  small 
trees,  have  had  them  entirely  encased  early 
in  the  season,  with  a  light  fabric  gause,  sttZ- 
lines  foundation,  etc.,  ingeniously  and  se^ 
curely  put  on,  and  have  reaped  their  labor 
fot  their  pains  only!  Hence  my  conclu- 
sions have  been  strengthened  not  alone  from 
the  few  perches  of  land,  but  by  careful  and 
watchful  observation  of  a  territory. 

It  behoves  me  then  to  declaim  agunst 
those  who  would  mislead  the  uninitiated  in 
this  matter.  Of  the  hundreds  who  grow  a 
few  fine  fruits,  there  are  but  few  who  either 
read  or  write  much  concerning  their  culture, 
and  indeed  the  most  dangerous  are  those 
merely  theoretical  writers,  fairly  demonstrated 
Kid  glove  horticulturists,  who  get  hold  of  a 
dogma  having  some   plausible  point  in  it. 
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and  rido  it  with  an  imperturbable  tenacity 
that  frequently  drives  intelligence  to  the 
shades.  Yours,  etc., 

W.  K.  CoPPocK. 

Longiight  Place,  near  Buffalo,  May,  1851. 


Bbmakks  Apolooxtxc. — This  communica- 
tion arriyed  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  num- 
ber for  which  it  was  written^  and  a  correspon- 
dence immediately  opened  by  the  Editor 
respecting  some  expressions.  Owing  to  fami- 
ly afflictions  the  writer  has  been  unable  to 
reply  to  the  queries,  and  the  article  has 


therefore  been  delayed.    It  is  now  produced, 
as  an  act  of  justice  to  an  injured  man  as  he 
supposes,  though  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
thrust  was  at  him — would  that  he  knew  his 
opponent  better— all  men  have  their  hobI»e8, 
some  their  amiable  weaknesses — we  must 
endeaTor  to  bear  with  the  one  and  the  other 
when  they  do  not  chime  in  with  our  own 
notions — as  I  shall  do  with  the  suggestions 
aboye,  respecting  the  strawberries,  ^the  pis- 
tillatt  and  staminaie  doctrine  is  a  fallacy" — 
I  have  inserted  some  stars  in  the  absence  of 
any  reply  from  the  writer — as  to  how  the 
blank  should  be  filled. — £p. 


ORAFTIKG     CACTI. 


I  HAVE  observed  in  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  an  account  of  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Cereus  flagelli  formis,  measuring,  if  I  re- 
collect right,  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
and  the  growth  of  only  three  years.    I  have 
seen  this  specimen  and  many  others  grown 
by  the  same  person,  and  I  may  say  that  he 
is  the  most  successful  grower  of  the  com- 
moner varieties  of  long  cacti  that  I  have 
ever  met  with.    Brown,  the  man  I  speak  of, 
grafts,  as  does  every  body  else  here  on  cereus 
triangularis,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  if  tried 
in  England  it  will  be  found  a  far  superior 
stock  to  the  0.  hexagonus  or  any  other  of 
the  slow  growing  kinds.    Oereus  triangularis 
is  a  very  common  species  out  of  England,  in 
consequence,  I  suppose,  of  its  extremely  har- 
dy constitution  and  rapid  growth;   and  I 
would  recommend  growers  of  trailing  cacti 
in   England    to   try   it    as    a    stock,    as 
soon  as  possible — it  wiU  bear  great  heat, 
considerable  coolness,  any  amount  of  wet 
(  above  ground, )  and  in  rich  soils  will  make 
a  shoot  of  six  feet  from  a  cutting  of  six 
inches,  in  one  season.    The  gardener,  Brown, 
who  possesses  the  above  mentioned  speci- 
men, has  a  method  of  inserting  the  graft, 
which  appeared  to  me  quite  novel,  and  at  the 
same  time  successful — it  amused  me  very 
much  when  I  first  heard  of  it;  he  bores  a 
hole  with  a  gimlet  (I)  in  the  stock,  and 
therein  inserts  the  graft.     On  trying  Brown's 
plan  I  found  it  extremely  difficdt  to  re- 


tain the  graft  in  the  hole,  in  consequence  of 
the  confined  air  forcing  it  out,  and  toerefore, 
invented  a  plan  whicn  eflfectually  removed 
the  difficulty;  it  consists  in  inserting  with 
the  graft  a  fine  tube — the  hollow  culm  of  a 
grass  will  do,  and  therewith  sucked  out  the 
inclosed  air  and  liquid;  when  the  tube  is 
withdrawn  the  graft  is  retained,  as  the  den- 
tists say,  "on  the  atmospheric  principle,'*  and 
there  is  no  bandage  required  to  keep  it  in 
its  place. 

My  advice  to  gardeners  in  England  who 
wish  to  procure  gigantic  specimens  of  slow 
growing  cacti  in  a  short  space  of  time,  is^ 
therefore,  to  procure  plants  of  Cereus  trian- 
laris,  plant  them  in  any  rich  soil,  give  them 
plenty  of  heat  and  water ;  when  high  enough 
stop  the  shoots  in  order  to  make  the  angles 
thicker,  at  last  .graft  as  above*  at  a  time 
when  the  stock  is  attempting  vigorously  to 
sprout  at  every  eye.  As  I  can  not  find  the 
paragraph  above  alluded  to,  and  may  be  mis- 
taken as  to  the  length  of  the  stock,  I  send 
you  the  dimentions  of  a  plant  of  my  own 
grafting  about  six  months  since.  The  stock 
was  about  six  inches  long,  and  had  been 
separated  about  six  months  previously,  but 
had  been  starved  until  shortly  before  it  was 
grafted ;  it  was  then  planted  in  the  hollow 
stump  of  a  Eucalyptus,  filled  with  about 
equal  parts  of  loam,  white  ant^s  nest,  ( a 
cellular  matter  of  vegetable  oririn, )  and 
sheep  dung,  with  about  one-tenth  part  of 
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burned  alieep  bones  intermixed;  the  trhole 
well  rammed  in,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  de- 
composition of  the  dung  and  to  prevent 
shrinkage.  The  graft  was  of  a  hybrid  called 
0.  Mallesonii,  and  was  three  inches  long. 
There  are  now  seventeen  shoots,  all  pushing 
at  the  tips;  eight  of  the  largest  are  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  none  of 
them  less  than  eight  inches.  The  original 
plant  with  three  shoots  of  about  six  inches 
each,  was  planted  in  the  stump  at  the  same 
time  as  the  stock,  and  has  barely  replaced 
the  shoot  I  took  off  to  graft.  By-the-by,  in 
this  climate,  mid-wiflter  appears  to  be  the 
time  when  0.  speeiosismus  and  0.  flagellifor- 
mis  make  all  their  growth ;  0.  mallesonii  also 
of  course;  so  also  Epiphyllum  Ackermanii. 
This  place  is  in  S.  lat.  25^  30',  and  there  are 
occasionally  some  frosts  in  the  flats,  but  not 


enough  on  the  hills  to  touch  the  sweet  potato 
vines.— Grarci.  Chron, 

J.  C.  BinwELL,  New  South  Wales, 

Remarks. 

To  our  gardeners  who  have  so  constantly 
cultivated  the  Triangularis  for  a  stock,  it  will 
appear  singular  that  the  English,  whom  we 
are  so  accustomed  to  consider  ahead  of  us  in 
gardening,  should  not  before  have  discovered 
the  great  advantage  of  this  stock — ^they  are 
well  set  forth.  This  plan  of  plug-grafting 
will  probably  succeed  very  well,  and  is  cer- 
tainly well  worthy  of  adoption  on  account  of 
its  greater  neatness.  The  union  in  thiis  class 
of  plants  appears  to  be  easily  effected. — Ed. 


PBRSPIRATION    OF    PLANTS. 


M.  Gakrxad^s  object  in  the  first  place  was 
to  ascertain  the  ratio  in  which  the  cuticle 
and  covering  membrane  of  plants  is  able  to 
absorb  or  give  out  gaseous  matters,  what 
differences  exist  between  the  same  mem- 
brane, on  the  various  parts  of  a  given  plant, 
and  how  these  differences  are  modified  by 
circumstances.  The  first  series  of  experi- 
ments was  made  to  measure  the  real  porosity 
of  the  epidermis,  by  ascertaining  the  rate  at 
which  endosmosis  takes  place  throughit,  be- 
tween various  dissimilar  fluids.  Small  por- 
tions of  the  epidermis  of  different  plants, 
carefully  prepared,  were  cemented  to  the  end 
of  glass  tubes  I  a  weak  solution  of  sugar 
was  then  poured  into  the  tube,  the  lower  end 
of  which  was  thus  closed  by  the  film  of  vege- 
table membrane,  and  the  tube  was  then  im- 
mersed for  a  given  number  of  hours  in  some 
other  liquid,  after  which  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  drawn  through  the  membrane  by  en- 
desmosis,  was  carefully  measured. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  showed 
that  the  epidermis  of  old  leaves  permitted 
little  or  no  endosmosis,  whilst  that  of  young 


leaves  allowed  it  to  a  very  sensible  degree; 
a  fact  apparently  caused  by  the  conriderable 
quantity  of  oleaginous  matter,  which  covers 
and  impregnates  the  epidermis  of  the  former. 
On  comparing  together  the  epidermis  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  same  leafs  it  was 
found  that  it  varied  considerably  in  its  rela* 
tions  to  this  passage  of  fluid ;  the  epidermis 
of  the  nerves,  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
leaves,  nearest  the  leaf*stalk  being  those 
which  permitted  it  most  freely.  An  epider- 
mb,  which  does  not  allow  of  endosmosis  in 
its  natural  state,  becomes  permeable  to 
liquids,  when  it  has  been  washed  with  ether, 
solution  of  soap,  or  in  some  cases  even  with 
distilled  water  alone.  These  effects  are 
quite  independent  of  the  action  of  the  sto- 
mata,  and  may  be  observed  quite  as  well 
with  a  membrane  wholly  destitute  of  these 
openings.  The  fact  that  the  epidermis  of 
leaves  will  not  permit  the  passage  of  water 
in  their  natural  state^  but  will  do  so  when 
the  greasy  matter  which  coats  their  surface 
is  artificially  removed,  may  be  proved  by 
immersing  a  faded  leaf  for  some  hours  in 
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water,  keeping  the  whole  of  the  leaf-etalk 
out  of  the  fluid,  it  will  absorb  little  or  no 
water;  but  if  it  has  been  previously 
washed  with  soap  in  distilled  water,  it  will 
then  be  able  to  absorb  a  verj  notable  quan- 
tity of  water  in  which  it  is  subsequently  im- 
mersed This  absorption  is  found  to  be 
quite  as  great  in  those  leaves  which  are  fur- 
nished with  very  few  stomata,  as  it  is  in  those 
which  are  furnished  with  many,  provided  the 
washing  be  carefully  conducted,  and  all  pres- 
sure avoided  which  would  cause  the  forcible 
introduetion  of  water  through  the  stomata. 

The  chief  concluoions  to  which  Mr.  Gar- 
reau  arrives,  as  the  result  of  these  and  a 
number  of  similar  experiments,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Firstly,  that  the  cuticle  of  plants  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  allowing  the  endosmosis 
to  take  place  whilst  the  parts  are  young,  but 
that  it  loses  it  as  they  grow  old.  Secondly, 
that  this  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  quan« 
tity  of  oleaginous  matter  which  exists  in 
the  cuticle,  being  greatest  in  those  mem- 
branes which  contain  leapt  fatty  matter,  or 
in  which  it  has  been  artificially  removed  by 
washing.  Thirdly,  that  the  cuticle  which 
covers  the  upper  surface  of  the  nerves,  and 
particularly  that  which  clothes  the  axillary 
part  of  the  leaf- stalk,  is  that  which  permits 
the  most  abundant  endosmosis.  Fourthly, 
that  the  epidermis  sometimes  interferes  with 
this  power  of  the  euticle,  because  plants 
which  have  no  epidermis  permit  endosmosis 
to  a  remarkable  extent;  and  young  bark 
which  has  this  organ,  permits  much  less  en- 
desmosis  than  that  which  is  without  it ;  and 
lastly,  that  if  simple  washing  with  distilled 
water  is  able  to  increase  the  absorbent  power 
of  leaves  it  is  plain  that  rain  water  must 
produce  the  same  effect. 

These  results  certainly  are  highly  interest- 
ing, and  unquestionably  point  to  a  new  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  oiBee  of  rain;  they 
show  the  importance  of  keeping  the  surface ' 


I  of  plants  olean,  and  lead  to  numerous  usefiil 
hints  to  the  practical  gardener.    We  must, 
however,  confess  that  we  do  not  feel  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  some  of  the  ezperimenta 
because  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  &ir 
to  compare  the  endosmosis  or  passage  of 
water  through  a  membrane,  with  the  gaseous 
transpiration  which  would  occur  through  the 
same ;  because  the  condition  most  favorable 
to  the  one  are  not  necessarily  also  always 
those  best  suited  to  the  other.    The  experi- 
ments of  the  author  do  not  bear  upon  this 
question ;  he  merely  shows  that  such  vege- 
table tissue  is  really  permeable  io  carbonic 
acid,  but  does  not  by  direct  experiment  prove 
that  this  permeability  is  increased  by  any 
definite  ratio  by  washing.    The  author  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
able  to  pass  through  the  cuticle  of  plants 
which  have  no  stomata,  by  referring  to  the 
growth  of  water  plants,  which  are  without 
them;   and  by  an  experiment  in  which  a 
portion  of  lime  water  was  inclosed  in  a  tub, 
the  end  of  which  was  covered  with  a  small 
piece  of  such  a  membrane,  and  the  tub  then 
plunged  for  some  hours  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid;    under  these  eiroumstances 
the  gas  penetrated  the  membrane  and  ren- 
dered the  lime  water  turbid.     This  experi- 
ment, however,  is  by  no  means  quite  unex- 
ceptionable, because  the  question    is   not 
whether  pure  carbonio  acid  will  pass  through 
the  membrane  and  mix  with  eommon  air  on 
the  other  side,  but  rather  whether  common 
air,  oontaining  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  add 
will  so  pass  through  to  mix  with  air  contain- 
ing no  carbonie  acid.    It  is  evident  that  the 
gradual  filling  up  of  the  pores  with  oleagi- 
nous or  resinous  matter,  which  destroys  the 
power  of  permitting  endosmosir,  does  not 
necessarily  abo  prevent  the  outides  from  ab- 
sorbing carbonio  acid,  and  indeed  M.  Oar- 
rean  says  this  himself,  for  he  observes  that  a 
euticle  which  has  lost  the  power  of  transmit- 
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ting  water  may,  neyertbeless,  be  permeable  to 
tbat  of  gas. 

The  second  division  of  tbe  paper  contains 
a  very  valnable  and  careful  series  of  experi- 
ments on  tbe  eyaporation  of  water  from  tbe 
two  surfaces  of  tbe  leaf,  and  on  tbe  emission 
of  carbonic  acid  from  leaves.  In  tbose  ex- 
periments, leaves  grown  on  bealtby  plants 
were  selected,  and  a  circular  portion  inclosed 
between  two  cFosely  fitting  glass  receivers, 
so  arranged  tbat  tbe  leaf  formed  tbe  divi- 
sion between  tbe  two  glasses — tbe  upper  sur- 
face was  in  tbe  one  glass,  wbilst  tbe  under 
surface  was  in  tbe  otber  glass.  Tbe  quan- 
tity of  moisture  given  off  was  ascertained  by 
placing  in  each  glass  a  weigbed  portion  of 
dry  cbloride  of  calcium,  wbicb  being  bydro- 
scopic,  or  very  greedy  of  moisture,  would  ab- 
sorb all  tbe  vapor  as  fast  as  tbe  surface  of 
tbe  leaves  gave  it  out.  Tbe  result  of  tbese 
experiments  is  tbat  tbe  lower  surface  of  tbe 
leaves  gives  off,  from  an  equal  quantity ,  tbree 
times  as  muob  as  tbe  upper  surface  does; 
sometimes  tbe  proportion  is  as  bigb  as  five 
to  one ;  and  tbe  ratio  is  quite  independent 
of  tbe  position  of  tbe  leaf  itself.  Tbis  ex- 
balation  of  water  bas  some  connection  witb 
tbe  number  and  size  of  tbe  stomata,  but  is 
by  no  means  wbolly  dependent  on  it,  as  tbere 
is  evidently  a  large  quantity  of  water  given 
off  independently  of  tbem.  Tbe  evapora- 
tion is  most  abundant  along  the  course  of 
tbe  nerves  and  in  tbose  parts  of  tbe  epider- 
mis, on  which  tbere  is  tbe  least  quantity  of 
oily  matter. 

As  by  tbe  experiments  already  mentioned, 
it  bas  been  shown  that  the  transmission  of 
water  is  greatly  checked  by  tbe  accumula- 
tion of  oil  and  resin  in  tbe  epidermis,  it 
might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  perspi- 
ration or  evaporation  of  water  would  like- 
wise be  diminished  by  tbe  same  eause.  The 
experiments  made  witb  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  correctness  of  this  supposition,  coo- 
S6 


sisted  chiefly  in  exposing  tbe  leaves  of  dif- 
ferent plants,  the  exact  weight  of  wbicb  is 
known,  to  tbe  air,  and  by  subsequently 
weighing  tbem  again,  observing  the  quantity 
of  water  wbicb  they  had  lost,  and  conse- 
quently tbe  rate  at  wbicb  they  were  able  to 
give  off  water.  It  was  found  in  every  case 
that  cleansing,  or  washing  with  soap  and 
water  increased  their  power  of  evaporation 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Tbe  emission  of  carbonic  acid  by  the 
leaves  of  plants,  under  certain  conditions, 
was  first  ascertained  by  de  Saussure,  but  since 
bis  first  experiments,  made  half  a  century 
ago,  no  one  has  attempted  to  measure  exact- 
ly the  quantity  of  tbis  gas  which  leaves  give 
out;  the  careful  and  exact  experiments  of 
M.  Oarreau  on  this  point  are,  therefore,  of 
great  value.  He  employed  tbe  same  sort  of 
apparatus  for  tbis  purpose,  wbicb  bas  already 
been  mentioned,  as  being  used  in  estimating 
tbe  evaporation  of  moisture  from  tbe  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  leavei^  namely,  two  circu- 
lar glass  vessels,  which  being  applied  respec- 
tively to  tbe  upper  and  tbe  under  sides  of  tbe 
leaf,  inclosed  a  circular  disk  of  tbe  leaf  between 
tbem,  in  a  way  very  convenient  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  tbe  observer.  In  tbese  experiments^ 
however,  in  place  of  using  dried  cbloride  of 
calcium,  a  portibn  of  lime  water  was  used, 
and  tbe  chalk  formed  in  it  by  the  absorption 
of  earbonio  acid,  subsequently  weigbed.  The 
general  results  of  tbese  experiments  are,  that 
in  the  shade  or  diffused  daylight,  no  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved  by  tbe  leaves ;  tbat  in  tbe 
night  it  is  given  out  by  botli  surfaces,  but  in 
a  greater  quantity  from  tbe  lower  than  from 
tbe  upper  surface ;  and  that  when  exposed 
to  tbe  infiuence  of  a  very  bright  and  hot 
sunshine,  so  tbat  the  rate  of  evaporation  is 
very  rapid,  carbonic  acid  is  likewise  given 
off.  In  the  latter  case,  tbe  quantity  of  gas 
thus  evolved  is  comparatively  small,  and  by 
far  tbe  larger  portion  of  it  is  given  off  by  tbe 
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lower  surface  of  the  leayes.  It  also  appears 
that  the  proportion  of  carbonio  acid  given 
off  by  different  leaves,  bears  a  closer  relation 
to  the  number  and  size  of  the  storoata  than 
the  proportion  of  water  which  the  leaves  are 
able  to  evaporate  does. 

All  these  experiments  of  M.  Qarreau 
teach  ns  this  fact,  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  growth  of  a  plant  causes  the 
formation  and  deposition  of  certain  substan- 
ces, which  in  time  fill  up  its  pores,  check 
perspiration,  and  consequently  interferes  with 
the  nourishment  and  further  growth  of  the 
plant. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  very  hot  weather  these  matters 
must  sometimes  be  useful  in  checking  ex- 
treme perspiration,  and  in  diminishing  for 
the  time  the  powers  of  the  plant  to  ab- 
sorb too  much  food  from  the  air,  or  to  part 
with  water  and  carbonic  acid  too  rapidly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  rain  must 
be  to  wash  away  a  portion  of  these  deposits, 
and  so  to  favor  the  perspiration  and  conse- 
quent growth  of  the  plant.  Lastly,  as  the 
more  heat  a  plant  is  exposed  to,  the  more  it 
perspires,  and  the  faster  it  grows,  the  greater 
will  be  the  tendency  to  fill  up  the  pores ;  so 
it  follows  that  when  plants  are  exposed  to 
great  heat  in  a  close  house,  and  not  in  any 
way  artificially  washed  or  syringed,  they  are 
placed  in  an  unnatural  condition,  and  the 
very  care  of  the  gardener  defeats,  to  some 
extent,  the  object  which  be  has  in  view. 


Rbmaaks. — This  article  oootaina  mmnj 
very  useful  hints  for  the  practical  gardener, 
who  should  not  turn  away  firom  it  as  too 
scientific  and  learned.  There  is  necessarily  a 
language  peculiar  to  the  investigation  of 
philosophical  suhjects — new  ideas  are  evolTed 
which  require  new  words  to  express  them ; 
for  instance,  the  transmission  of  two  fluids 
or  their  contained  elements  through  mem- 
branes, commonly  air  tight  as  well  as  water 
tight,  is  a  new  fact  and  no  word  will  better 
express  the  idea  than  [endoimosis^  which  has 
been  universally  adopted.  This  prooeas 
should,  however,  be  explained  as  oecurring 
between  gasses  or  liquids  which  have  an  af* 
finity  or  attraction  for  one  another,  infln- 
enoed,  perhaps,  by  vitality. 

Every  gardener  knows  the  benefit  of  syr- 
inging hit  plants,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  why  and  how  this  process  acts  advan- 
tageously. And  how  wonderful,  that  while 
the  clean  young  leaves  should  afford  the  best 
means  fDr  the  transmisston  of  the  earbonie 
acid  gas,  the  riper  leaves,  later  in  the  seasoD, 
when  endued  with  their  sefH'etions  should  be 
able  to  prevent  the  excessive  evaporati<m  of 
the  sap  which  would  occur  in  the  dry  weather. 
Still  more  singular  is  the  fact  which  is  also 
well  established,  that  many  plants  which  be- 
long to  the  most  arid  and  hot  climates,  where 
evaporation  is  most  severe,  should  be  endued 
with  the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable 
skins—- such,  for  instance,  as  the  Cactus  in 
its  varied  forms,  and  the  tribe  of  Aloe.^En. 


ZiBTTBR    FRO 

PaUersanvilUf  La.,  May  8,  1851. 
Dk.  Wardxe  :  I  must  return  you  my 
thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  your 
most  excellent  periodical  upon  hortioulture. 
I  ftt  first  thought  its  advantages  and  interests 
would  be  confined,  on  account  of  its  location 
to  the  northern  and  western  states,  but  I  am 


M    DR.    DAY. 

happy  to  find  many  pieces  and  mneh  matter 
in  it  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  sonthem 
herticulturist  I  think  it  wiU  wake  op  io 
the  people  of  the  sunny  south,  m  spirit  of 
seal  and  industry  in  this  wofnlly  ne^ected 
department  cif  life,  and  by  that  neansi  in  a 
few  years,  we  shall  be  blessed  with  all  the 
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rich  and. luscious  fruits  which  for  so  long  a 
period,  have  been  ezclusivelj  thcblessings  of 
our  more  northern  neighbors.  I  have  been 
much  interested  with  your  articles  upon  "root 
pruning*'  and  the  mode  of  grafting  for 
<*dwarf  pears."  I  hope  to  see  other  com- 
munications upon  the  same  subjects,  with  ex- 
plicit and  minute  details  as  to  the  mode  and 
time  of  operation,  etc.  I  would  be  pleased 
also,  Dr.,  to  receive  through  the  "Western 
Horticultural  Review  "  a  plain  description  of 
the  mode,  extent  and  time  of  pruning  vines. 
I  have  some  of  the  **  Isabella"  variety,  in  the 
third  year's  growth,  that  now  have  many  large 
and  full  bunches — very  thrifty — ^and  appa- 
rently doiug  finely.  Tou  will,  doubtless,  re- 
collect, when  on  a  short  visit  at  my  house, 
during  your  flying  sojourn  to  Attakapas,  in 
the  spring  of  1850,  the  little  old  ugly  looking 
pear  tree,  standing  in  my  garden,  which  I 
told  you  had  never  borne.  At  your  sugges- 
tion, during  the  summer,  I  removed  in  vari- 
ous places  over  its  trunk  pieces  of  bark  two 
inches  by  six.  This  spring,  for  the  first,  it 
had  a  few  flowers,  which,  however,  were  cast 
without  resulting  in  fruit.  Perhaps  the  same 
experiment  carried  further,  might,  another 
year,  be  crowned  with  success.  I  must  here 
toll  yon  one  thing,  perhaps  you  or  your  cor- 
respondents may  have  some  experience  in  the 
matter,  if  so  it  would  be  well  to  publish  it 
for  the  benefit  of  others.     I  have  two  large 


*'  Pecan  "  trees,  which  have  never  borne  fruit. 
They  are  much  larger  than  another  tree  on 
the  same  lot,  that  has  been  yielding  fruit  for 
five  years.  Last  summer  I  determined  to 
bore  holes  through  their  trunks — accordingly 
with  a  large  auger,  I  had  two  holes  bored 
through  each  tree  some  three  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  one  foot  apart.  This  spring  the 
trees  are  filled  with  bloom,  and  should  it  re- 
sult in  a  fine  crop  of  Pecans,  you  shall  be 
duly  notified.  I  was  led  to  this  from  a  fact 
which  I  observed  while  a  boy,  in  Maryland. 
My  father  had  in  his  garden  as  large  and  fine 
an  Apricot  tree  as  I  recollect  ever  to  have 
seen.  There  it  stood,  however,  year  after 
year,  notwithstanding  every  expedient  to 
make  it  fruitful,  without  bearing  any  fruit 
at  all.  It  was  suggested  by  some  one,  that 
he  should  bore  its  body  with  holes,  he  did  so, 
and  the  next  year  it  bloomed,  and  formed 
fruit — but  it  did  not  mature.  He  again 
bored  additional  holes — and  the  next  year  it 
was  filled  with  the  most  delicious  fruit  I  ever 
tasted.  It  was  still  bearing  and  doing  well, . 
when  I  left  there  in  1837.  Now,  whether 
the  boring  of  holes  was  the  cause  of  this 
agreeable  change  in  the  habits  of  the  tree, 
or  whether  it  was  a  mere  ooincidenee,  or  if  it 
was  the  result  of  the  boring,  what  was  its 
modus  operandi,  I  am  totally  in  the  dark. 
Yours,  truly, 

BiCHABD  H.  DaT. 


LBTTBR    FROM    H.    N.    OILLSTT. 


Evergreens,  May  5,  1851. 
Fbiend  Wabbeb, — Dear  Doctor:  I  feel 
quite  confident  you  will  not  rejoice  at  our 
calamities,  but  may,  nevertheless,  feel  anx- 
ious to  know  what  the  present  prospects  are 
for  fruit,  in  this  usually  favored  portion  of 
southern  Ohio.  Up  to  May  1st,  ( nothwith- 
standing  the  numerous  frosts  during  the  cold 


month  of  April),  the  prospects  for  an  abun- 
dant fruit  crop  was  never  better,  except - 
peaches,  a  goodly  portion  of  which  bad  been 
winter-killed.    Young  thrifty  trees  suffered: 
much  worse  than  old  ones,  as  the  sap  had 
commenced  circulating  more  freely  during 
the  warm  weather  in  January. 
My  prospects  for  an  abundant  crop  of 
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pears,  plums,  cherries  and  gooseberries  was 
neyer  so  good,  but  truly  no  one  knows  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth ;  the  weather  turned 
cold  on  the  first,  attended  with  a  blighting 
wind  which  continued  to  blow  all  night,  next 
morning  everything  in  the  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble line  was  frozen  hard  to  the  bone. 

Ice  formed  half  an  inch  thick  on  shallow 
water,  the  ground  was  frozen  quite  hard. 
The  forest  trees  were  generally  in  full  foliage, 
many  sorts  are  destitute  of  a  green  leaf. 
Peaches,  plums  and  cherries  were  as  large  as 
blue  bird's  eggs,  not  a  live  one  to  be  found 
as  yet.  My  May-Queen  apples  measured 
two  and  one- fourth  inches  in  circumference, 
and  were  as  soft  as  if  they  had  been  well 
boiled.  About  three-fourths  of  my  goose- 
berries and  strawberries  are  killed.  Grapes 
injured,  some  sorts  badly.  Bome  Beauty, 
and  Bawle*8  Janet  not  done  blooming,  and 
will  probably  produce  a  partial  crop  of  ap- 
ples despite  of  frost.  A  few  more  such  sea- 
sons will  convince  fruit  growers  of  one  im- 
portant fact,  wbioh  is,  that  the  Bome  Beauty 
(as  I  have  stated  on  former  occasions)  is 
bound  to  become  the  most  popular  and  profit- 
able apple  in  the  west. 

I  had  a  very  pretty  patchy  of  volunteer 
potatoes  of  an  unusually  early  sort  which  I 
produced  some  ten  years  ago  from  seed,  they 
were  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  high,  and  had 
already  formed  tubers  in  abundance,  some  of 
wbich  were  as  large  as  hulled  walnuts,  they 
were  killed  to  the  ground. 

I  did  not  understand  you  and  Mr.  Sleath 
aright,  when  one  of  you  said  the  Lenoir  was 
Herbemont  and  the  Herbemont  was  Lenoir. 
I  did  not  understand  that  they  were  identi- 
^f  but,  that  their  names  bad  become 
changed,  whicb  will  account  for  my  ordering 
^mttings  of  you. 

The  season  thus  far  has  been  very  unfa- 
vorable for  grafts  and  cuttings,  but  I  believe 
I  shall  succeed  in  getting  more  or  less  of 


each  sort  to  grow  that  I  got  at  Cincinnati ; 
the  peaches  from  friend  Byram,  of  Louis- 
viUe,  look  doubtful,  the  grafts  had  beeome 
shriveled,  and  the  sap  of  the  stocks  upon 
which  I  worked  them,  in  full  circulatioo 
when  the  work  was  done.  I  shall  regret 
very  much,  a  failure  of  those  sorts,  as  they 
were  presented  by  a  new  friend,  for  whose 
acquaintance  I  am  indebted  to  you. 

I  did  intend  to  have  written  a  short  com- 
munication ere  this  for  the  Beview,  but  a 
busier  body  you  never  saw,  than  I  have  been 
ever  since  I  came  home,  first  digging  and 
lifting  trees  when  I  should  have  been  graft- 
ing ;  then  grafting  when  I  should  have  been 
farming;  and  then  farming,  gardening,  prun- 
ing and  fencing  all  together;  scarcely  time 
to  do  anything  aright.  By-tbe-by,  where  b 
my  April  number  of  the  Beview,  has  the 
Doctor  forgotten  to  mail  it,  or  has  the  mail 
forgot  to  bring  it?  It  has  not  reached  Qua- 
ker Bottom  as  yet.     Truly  yours, 

H.  N.  GiLLRT. 

p.  S. — I  am  unable  to  scare  up  a  sheet  of 
writing  paper  or  an  envelop,  and  have  no 
time  at  present  to  attempt  an  article  for  the 
Beview,  and  last,  but  not  least,  have  not  as 
yet  had  time  to  hunt  up  a  single  subscriber 
for  your  paper,  but  I  am  bound  to  do  it. 

Please  send  me  by  S.  B.  Byron,  two  or 
three  of  the  best  Dahlias  you  can  find.  Bed 
and  yellow  are  preferable,  as  I  have  fine 
white  and  variegated  sorts.  G. 

Bemabks. 
Mant  thanks  to  friend  Gillett  for  his  hand- 
some present  of  trees  and  plants,  sent  last 
spring,  and  again  for  this  account  of  the 
frost ;  though  it  has  been  mislaid  a  long  while 
it  is  still  interesting.  The  eorrespondenoe 
of  friends  who  can  sympathize  in  our  pur- 
suits is  always  agreeable,  and  gladly  re- 
ceived.— ^Ed. 
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Thb  beauty  and  interest  whioh  a  garden 
affords  depend  greatly  upon  the  disposition 
of  its  individual  parts,  even  the  arranging 
and  planting  of  a  single  bed  require  experi- 
enced taste,  in  order  to  produce  effective  dis- 
play. Take,  for  example,  a  rose  bed ;  imag- 
ine the  kinds  to  be  indiscriminately  mixed, 
and  no  attention  to  have  been  paid  to  their 
respective  bights,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
such  a  medley  assemblage  will  be  immedi- 
ately felt  by  any  person  possessing  taste,  and 
accustomed  to  observation.  Let  us  further 
suppose  such  a  bed  to  be  circular,  and  the 
effect  will  be  as  bad  as  it  well  could  be,  un- 
less the  object  aimed  at  was  to  represent 
wild  nature.  The  taller  plants  should  haye 
been  placed  in  the  center,  and  the  others 
arranged  so  as  gradually  to  fall  to  the  outer 
rim.  Tbis  arrangement  would  advance  us  a 
step ;  but  let  us  proceed  further^  and  dispose 
of  the  trees  in  sones  or  circles.  In  this  way 
we  give  the  bed  the  expression  of  design. 
For  be  it  clearly  understood  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing gardening  in  an  artificial  sense.  Now, 
let  us  go  a  little  further  still,  and  consider 
whether  there  be  not  yet  room  for  improve- 
ment: suppose  we  plant  one  color  in  the 
center  circle,  and  so  cnange  each  circle  until 
we  reach  the  outer  one.  By  such  a  classifica- 
tion we  add  color  as  well  as  design;  but 
imagine  the  colors  to  be  so  arranged  that 
another  important  feature  Is  produced,  viz : 
contrast,  and  the  picture  becomes  still  further 
improved,  though  not  yet  finished.  Would 
not  an  edging  render  the  whole  more  com- 
plete ?  The  beauty  and  brilliatioy  of  the 
rose  would  be  singularly  improved,  and  re- 
lieved by  an  ever-green  margin.  This  would 
in  some  measure,  l^elp  as  it  were,  to  lift  the 
group  from  the  earth,  and  place  it  nearer  the 
eye.  This  edging  may  be  of  Ivy  or  Coto- 
neaster  microphylla,  or  Pernettya  mucronata, 
or  in  fact  any  low  dwarf  ever-green  shrub 
kept  shorn  into  a  formal  rim. 

In  the  above  I  have  shown  how  much 
beauty  may  be  exhibited,  even  in  a  circular 
bed,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  taste  and 
forethought ;  but  these  simple  principles  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  a  rose  bed;  they 
can  be  carried  out  in  every  matter  relating 
to  the  arrangement  of  a  garden,  so  that  unity 
•and  comprehensiveness  of  design  mav  char- 


acterize the  whole.  When  a  contrary  state 
of  things  prevail,  delight  vanishes,  confusion 
takes  the  place  of  order,  disgust  that  of 
pleasure ;  and  instead  of  the  most  charming 
of  all  pursuits,  contributing  to  relieve  the 
man  of  business  from  the  oppressions  and 
satieties  of  mind  usually  resulting  from  close 
application,  he  abandons  the  whole  in  utter 
dismay  and  hopelessness. 

The  rage  which  has  existed  of  late  years 
for  massing  plants  in  beds,  has,  unfortunately, 
reached  even  the  villa  garden,  t  say  unfor- 
tunately, because  it  detracts  from  that  va- 
riety and  interest  which  arises  from  more 
general  and  varied  collections.  It  may  be 
imagined,  that  what  is  desirable  in  extensive 
gardens,  must  be  equally  so  in  those  of  limi- 
ted extent ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  because  in 
the  former  there  is  ample  room  for  the  dis- 
play of  all  kinds  of  ornamental  flowering 
plants,  while  in  the  latter  the  great  art  is  to 
bring  into  so  limited  a  space  as  much  variety 
as  possible,  without  producing  confusion. 
What  are  termed  herbaceous  and  Alpine 
plants,  have  of  late  years  been  greatly  ne- 
glected, arising  principally  frCm  the  preva- 
lence of  the  taste  for  massing  and  grouping 
individual  varieties,  So  as  to  produce  a  blaze 
of  flowers  at  a  particular  season.  The  na- 
kedness of  such  gardens  during  a  greater 
portion  of  the  year  can  not  be  denied,  unless 
the  beds  are  supplied  with  dwarf  flowering 
shrubs,  the  expense  of  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, few  are  induced  to  incur.  Oar- 
dens  so  laid  out,  should  have  at  least  three 
seasons,  viz :  the  summer  display  of  flower- 
ing things,  to  be  succeeded  by  dwarf  orna- 
mental plants ;  then  a  spring  season  of  bloom 
by  means  of  bulbs.  A  geometrical  garden 
so  managed,  has  doubtless  a  very  striking 
effect,  but  this  can  only  be  <;arried  out  at 
great  labor  and  much  expense.  I  question 
however,  whether  such  collective  masses  ever 
impart  to  the  man  of  taste,  the  enjoyment 
which  a  more  varied  arrangement  secures.  I 
should,  therefore,  urge  the  occupiers  of  such 
gardens  to  employ  a  greater  number  of  the 
different  kinds  of  har(i^  flowering  herbaceous^ 
plants,  in  order  that  both  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer the  garden  may  be  kept  to  a  great  ex- 
tent continually  gay.  Such  an  arrangementr 
will  always  present   new  charms,  whereas. 
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the  first  frosty  morning  sweeps  off  the  entire 
beauty  of  geometrical  massing,  and  leaves 
the  whole  a  moarnfal  wreck,  and  such  a  dis- 
play caa  only  be  reproduced  after  a  lapse  of 
many  months. 

Bat  the  arrangemeat  I  am  advooatiug  has 
another  recommendation,  viz :  it  is  by  tar  the 
least  expensive,  both  to  furnish  and  maintain. 
The  former  requires  glass  frames  or  pits  to 
protect  the  young  stock  for  the  succeeding 
season,  entailing  continued  covering  and  at- 
tention in  securing  the  plants  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather   throughout   the 


whole  winter  and  spring.  No  such  care  or 
expense  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  hardy 
plants,  and  the  immense  variety  of  these 
which  are  easily  procurable,  and  which  will 
stand  all  weathers,  gives  an  opportunity  for 
selecting  to  suit  all  tastes  and  sitnations.  If 
these  are  planted  with  some  regard  to  their 
reflective  bights  and  time  of  flowering,  I 
apprehend  that  no  massing  will  give  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  small  residence  a  similar  amount 
of  pleasure. 

Phaso. 
Gardeners*  ChronieU. 


WATER  BXHALED  B7PI.ANT8. 


We  copy  the  following  aorticle  from  the 
Bikral  New  Yorker,  which  paper  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  speak  well  of,  and  it 
still  continues  to  deserve  the  high  praise  we 
have  given  it. 

In  addition  to  the  rationale  th^re  given 
for  the  receipt  of  water  by  the  soil,  we  would 
remind  our  readers  of  the  cause  why  the  soil 
absorbs  water  so  readily,  or  rather  why  the 
atmosphere  deposits  such  large  quantities 
besides  those  received  by  rains.  We  have 
had  occasion  before  to  state,  that  by  evapo- 
rating water  from  any  surface,  you  cool  the 
mass  beneath,  and  thus  the  water  passing  off 
from  the  surface  of  plants  by  the  action  of 
the  sun,  must  necessarily,  as  it  assumes  the 
form  of  vapor,  abstract  heat  from  the  plant 
just  as  evaporation  of  water  from  the  hair 
cools  the  head.  The  plant  thus  cooled  is 
continually  abstracting  heat  by  its  roots  from 
the  earth,  and  thus  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  is  lessened.  All  moisture  not  resident 
in  and  about  the  earth's  surface,  must  be  in 
the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  in 
warm  weather  generally  invisible.  The  at- 
mosphere enters  the  soil  and  continually  de- 
posits moisture  on  the  cooler  surface  of  its 
particles,  as  a  piece  of  cold  iron  perfectly 
dry  when  taken  from  an  ice  house  will  be 
immediately  covered  with  drops  of  water 
when  presented  to  the  outside  atmosphere, 
although  this  atmosphere  may  seem  to  be 
more  dry  than  that  of  the  ice  house.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  plants  may  throw  off 
the  enormous  quantities  of  water  stated  be- 
Jow,  notwithstanding  that  the  quantity  may 


seem  to  exoeej[  that  known  to  be  supplied 
by  rains. —  Working  Farmer. 

According  to  Hales,  a  sunflower  evapora- 
ted, daily,  1.25  lb.  of  water.  Allowing  10,- 
OQO  plants  to  the  old  Hessian  acre,  they 
would,  in  120  days,  exhale  1,500,000  lbs.  of 
water. 

A  cabbage  exhaled  in  twelve  hours  of  the 
day  1  lb.  6  oz.  of  watw.  The  average  num- 
ber of  plants  per  acre,  would,  in  iSo  days, 
exhale  1,200,000  lbs. 

A  dwarf  pear  tree  exhaled  in  ten  hours  of 
the  day,  15  lbs.  of  water.  The  trees  of  an 
acre  would  exhale  in  120  days,  3,600,000 
lbs.  of  water;  and  one- third  may  be  added 
for  the  grass  among  the  trees,  miJcing  for  the 
acre  nearly  5,000,000  lbs.  of  water. 

An  acre  of  40,000  square  feet  planted 
with  hops,  exhaled  in  120  days,  4,250,000 
lbs.  of  wat^  through  the  hops  alone. 

A  square  foot  of  soil  covered  with  Pea 
annua  exhaled,  according  to  Bchubler,  daily, 
on  an  average  during  the  summer,  33.12 
cubic  inches  of  water.  Thus,  an  acre  of 
meadow  land,  about  6,000,000  lbs. 

According  to  Schubler  there  falls  in  Eng- 
land upon  the  acre  of  40,000  square  feet,  at 
the  utmost  during  the  120  days  of  summer, 
1,600,000  lbs.  of  water.  Aocording  to  the 
researches  of  Dalton  and  others,  a  third  part 
at  least,  of  this  water  flows  in  the  rivers.  A 
considerable  quantity  evaporates  immediately. 
Thus  it  appears,  at  most,  there  is  left  on  the 
acre  only  about  800,000  lbs.  of  water  dis- 
posable for  plants  and  for  evaporation.  The 
evaporation  of  the  soil  itself  is  estimated  to 
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amount  to  2,000,000  lbs.  per  acre  in  120 
days. 

VVe  may  learn  from  tbeae  calculations  that 
the  quantity  of  rain  wbicb  falls  upon  a  given 
surface  is  not  a  measure  of  its  fruitfulness, 
but  the  quantity  of  moisture,  the  absolute 
and  relative  quantity  of  vapor  which  yearly, 
and  especially  during  those  months  which  are 
most  important  for  vegetation,  is  contained 
in  the  i&tmosphere. 

It  is  certain  then,  that  the  soil,  in  order 
to  nourish  plants,  must  absorb  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  con- 
sequently, must  possess  the  necessary  proper- 
ties for  that  purpose.  This  property  is  only 
possessed  to  a  great  extent  among  the  origi- 
nal constituents  of  the  soil,  by  clay,  so  that 
a  soil  free  from  clay  is  unfruitful-^or  is  in 


other  words  less  productive.  The  primitive 
vegetation  of  the  earth  enriched  the  soil  by 
its  death  with  a  substance  (^humus^  which 
also  possesses  this  property,  and  which,  in 
prop(»tion  to  its  abundance,  produces  a  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  without  affording  from  its 
own  substance  any  part  of  the  nourishment 
of  the  piant.  In  this  way  the  capacity  of 
the  soil  to  support  prolific  vegetation  is  de- 
pendent on  those  climatic  intiuences  which 
rapidly  determine  the  death  of  plants,  and 
convert  them  into  humus.  Herein  we  see 
the  foundation  of  the  variety  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the 
determining  cause  of  the  richness  of  a  trop«> 
icai  vegetation. 

We  have  compiled  the  above  from  Scklei- 
den*s  Principles  of  Botany. 
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This  practice  is  being  more  generally 
adopted,  and  consists  in  covering  the  ground 
with  a  light  coating  of  salt-hay  or  other  re- 
fuse material.  The  advantage  arising  from 
this  practice,  may  be  thus  understood : — 

The  dews  and  rains  in  falling,  bring  with 
them  Ammonia  and  Carbonic  acid  gas,  both 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants.  The 
«  water  passes  through  the  mulch  into  the  soil, 
and  is  protected  from  being  evaporated  by 
the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  by  the  mulch, 
and  thus  the  soil  is  continually  storing  up 
these  gasses  and  retaining  them  for  the  use 
of  plants,  in  addition  to  which,  the  water 
itself  is  held  in  the  soil  instead  of  evapora- 
ting from  the  surface. 

In  extreme  hot  weather,  the  evaporation 
of  the  slight  quantity  of  moisture  held  by 
the  mulch  from  its  upper  surface,  cools  the 
ground  below  and  prevents  the  ill  effects  aris- 
ing from  excessive  heat,  while  in  cooler 
weather  this  effect  is  lessoned  as  the  evapo- 
ration is  less.  This  phenomena  may  be  thus 
understood : — As  bodies  increctse  in  iize,  their 
eapaeily  for  heat  increases  in  like  proportion. 
Thus;  if  we  wet  our  head  with  a  quantity 
of  water  ( say  one  cubic  inch  )  and  then  fan 
it,  the  water  in  becoming  vapor  will  increase 
in  size  more  than  seventeen  hundred  times, 
and  in  so  doing  will  receive  seventeen  hun- 
dred times  as  much  heat  as  was  contained  in 
the  water  before  its  evaporation,  and  this 


heat  being  abstracted  from  the  nearest  hot 
object,  the  head,  leaves  it  cooled.  Water 
may  be  cooled  by  wrapping  a  wet  clcth  out- 
side a  jug  and  placing  it  in  a  draft  of  air ; 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  doth 
cools  the  water  in  the  jug  by  abstracting  its 
heat.  Ice  may  be  made  by  evaporating  ether 
from  the  surface  of  water. 

During  the  autumn,  while  large  amounts 
of  both  vegetable  and  animal  matters  are 
undergoing  decay,  the  atmosphere  is  highly 
charged  with  fertilizing  gasses,  and  the 
mulched  lands  readily  receive  these  gasses. 
Clayey  soils  are  prevented  from  baking 
and  cracking  by  summer  heat,  while  sandy 
soils  retain  their  moisture,  and  many  weeds 
die  out  for  want  of  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun. 

During  winter  the  mulch  answers  another 
purpose.  The  immediate  surface  being  par- 
tially protected  from  frost,  permits  falling 
showers  to  percolate  below  the  surface  before 
freezing,  and  hence  the  spaces  between  sur- 
face particles  are  not  filled  with  ice  so  as  to 
prevent  the  ammonia  from  melting  snows 
from  entering  the  soil,  at  the  same  time  the 
surface  not  being  over  charged  with  moisture 
does  not  heave  by  freezing,  and  the  crops  are 
not  thrown  out. 

Many  farmers  spread  manures  in  the  fall 
and  plow  them  under  in  spring,  and.  thus 
mistajce  the  effect  produced  by  the  fibrous 
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matter  contained  in  tbe  manure  acting  as  a 
mulch,  for  the  direct  action  of  the  soluble 
parts  of  the  manure.  Such  practice  is 
wrong;  a  sliglit  mulching  of  comparatively 
valueless  materials  would  be  equally  effective, 
as  most  of  the  soluble  and  valuable  parts  of 
the  ammonia  is  lost  by  evaporation,  and  only 
the  benefits  as  a  mulch  result  from  such 
practice.  If  manures  are  used  in  tbe  fall, 
they  should  be  plowed  deeply  under,  and 
mulching  may  be  applied  in  addition,  if 
necessary,  or  the  land  may  be  mulched  during 
winter  and  manured  in  spring.  The  appli- 
cation of  mulch  around  fruit  trees  is  mach 
resorted  to  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere, 
and  with  material  benefit  in  causing  early 
fruiting  and  supply  of  moisture.  The  full 
benefit  can  only  be  derived,  by  mulching 
lands  which  are  free  fVom  standing  water  in 
excess,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  under- 
drained  and  sub-soiled  lands  repay  the 
.  farmer  so  well  for  mulching.  The  following 
article  is  taken  from  tbe  Germantown  Teh' 
graph. 

Shade  as  a  Feriilizer :  A  good  article  on  this 
subject  by  J.  B.  Garber.  It  is  an  established 
fact  in  agriculture,  that  the  protection  of  the 
ground  against  the  extreme  heat  of  summer 
and'  extreme  cold  of  winter,  i3  of  essential 
benefit  to  it,  showing  itself  in  increased 
growth  and  production.  Of  the  advantage 
of  "  mulching  "  young  trees,  as  well  as  rasp- 
berry and  vine  borders,  by  the  application  of 


any  decomposable  Bubstance^  as  straw,  long 
manure,  leaves,  grass,  cornstalks,  etc.,  etc., 
every  gardener  and  nurseryman  is  aware. 
The  object,  however,  of  Mr.  Oarber,  is  to 
show  that  shading  farming  ground,  some- 
what after  the  same  fashion,  is  equally  bene- 
ficial, and  in  proof  of  it,  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing experiment: 

'*  Having  a  large  quantity  of  wbeat  straw 
for  which  I  had  neither  use,  nor  room  for 
storage,  I,  in  last  January,  concluded  to  draw 
it  on  a  field  that  had  been  laid  down  to  grass, 
timothy  and  clover,  two  years  previously. 
The  field  contained  about  ten  acres,  and  we 
spread  over  the  ground  as  evenly  as  we 
could,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  two  horse  loads. 
It  was  regarded  at  the  time  by  many  persons, 
as  a  novel  mode  of  disposing  of  tbe  surplus 
straw,  yet  generally  believed  to  be  advanta- 
geous. This  spring  it  could  plainly  be  seen 
to  have  the  effect  of  starting  the  grass  earlier 
than  in  fields  adjacent,  and  causing  it  to 
grow  with  greater  vigor.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced, that  straw  spread  over  tbe  ground  at 
the  commencement  of  winter  would  in  a 
great  measure  prevent  the  frost  from  heav- 
ing, or  lifting  the  soil,  which  from  the  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing,  frequently  oeca- 
sions  the  destruction  of  wheat,  clover,  etc., 
the  frost  drawing  the  plants  out  of  tbe 
ground,  and  leaving  them  exposed  on  the 
surface.  A  light  covering  of  straw  would  in  • 
a  great  measure  prevent  this." 

Working  Farmer, 


TRB     OHINB8 

At  a  season  when  all  nature  appears  dull 
and  almost  inanimats,  this  beautiful  plant 
makes  our  green  houses  lively  and  attractive ; 
and  much  has  been  said  respecting  its  cul- 
ture. No  mode  of  treatment  which  I  have 
seen  advocated  appears  to  me  to  possess  ad- 
vantages like  that  which  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  pursuing.  I  sow  the  seed  in  a  gen- 
tle heat  in  the  beginning  of  April.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  up  ana  sufficiently  large  to 
handle,  I  plant  them  out  under  hand  glasses 
at  the  bottom  of  a  west  wall,  and  shade  them 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  day  while  the  sun 
b  powerful,  giving  them  now  and  then  a 
sprinkle  with  a  fine  rosed  watering  pot,  and 
keeping  them  close.    When  they  begin  to 
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grow  the  glasses  are  removed  at  night,  as  the 
dew  in  the  morning  greatly  strengthens  them, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  fast  they  advance 
in  growth.  When  they  are  sufficiently  large, 
I  put  them  in  four-inch  pots,  and  place  them  in 
a  close  frame  until  they  have  become  estab- 
lished a  little,  after  which  the  lights  are 
drawn  off  every  night  in  fine  weather,  and 
air  is  given  in  the  daytime  by  tilting  the 
lights  at  the  back,  shading  the  plants  lightly 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  When 
the  pots  have  became  filled  with  roots,  I  re- 
pot m  six-inch  pots,  in  which  they  are  flow- 
ered. When  they  come  into  blossom,  the 
most  fimbriated  and  best  colored  ones  are 
carefully  selqoted  and  marked.    After  they 
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have  done  blooming,  and  rested  for  a  abort 
period,  tbe  greater  portion  of  tbe  soil  is  re- 
moved from  the  roots,  wbicb  are  cut  pretty 
close  in ;  at  the  same  time  tbe  stems  of  tbe 
plants  are  cleared  of  old  leaf  stalks  and 
every  thing  is  made  clean  and  neat.  They 
are  then  repotted  in  tbe  following  compost ; 
equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  a 
portion  of  well  decomposed  cow- dung  and 
silver  sand  in  it.  Tbe  compost  is  used  in 
a  rough  state,  with  broken  crocks  below  for 
drainage ;  and  tbe  pots  employed  vary  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  width  according  to  the 
strength  and  size  of  tbe  plants.  After  pot- 
ting they  are  put  in  a  close  frame  and  treated 
exactly  as  recommended  above.  In  this  way 
I  have  grown  splendid  plants,  and  some  have 
done  better  the  third  year  than  the  second, 
but  I  have  never  tried  them  for  a  longer 


period.  By  following  the  same  plan  every 
year,  fine  plants  and  good  sorts  are  secured. 
— Beckys  Florist, 


■*^»»  m 


Chinese   Glycine   at  Home. 

One  plant  was  in  bloom  at  the  Azalea 
gardens  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  which  I  must 
notice.  It  was  a  specimen  of  Glycine  sinen- 
sis, in  a  dwarfed  state,  growing  in  a  pot. 
The  tree  was.  evidently  aged,  from  the  siz^  of 
its  stems.  It  was  about  six  feet  high,  tbe 
branches  came  out  from  the  stem  in  a  regu- 
lar and  symmetrical  manner,  and  it  had  all 
tbe  appearance  of  a  tree  in  miniature.  Every 
one  of  these  branches  was  now  loaded  with 
long  racemes  of  pendulous  lilac  blossoms. 
These  hung  down  from  tbe  horizontal  bran- 
ches, and  gave  the  whole  appearance  of  a 
floral  fountain. — R,  Fortune, 


RHUBARB. 


Mb.  Joseph  Mtatt,  of  Deptford,  who  is 
celebrated  for  fine  rhubarb,  was  the  first  to 
cultivate  it  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  now  nearly 
forty  years  since  he  first  sent  his  two  sons  to 
tbe  Borough  Market  with  five  bunches,  of 
which  they  could  only  sell  three.  Next  time 
they  took  ten  bunches  with  them  which  were 
all  sold.  Mr.  Myatt  could  even  then  see 
that  Rhubarb  would  in  time,  beconne  a  pub- 
lic favorite,  and  the  result  has  proved  tbe 
correctness  of  his  views,  for  it  is  now  gene- 
rally used  both  by  rich  and  poor;  it  is  no 
longer  called  "physic"  as  it  was  wont  to  be 
in  by  gone  days. 

Rhubarb  will  grow  in  almost  every  soil, 
provided  it  is  rich ;  but  light  loam  well  ma- 
nured, will  always  produce  a  better  flavored 
stalk  than  a  stiff  retentive  clay.  We  have 
bad  a  great  deal  of  rain  this  winter,  and 
Rhubarb  in  consequence,  is  not  near  as  well 
flavored  as  in  a  dry  and  rather  frosty  season ; 
tbe  stalks  are  full  of  watery  juice  which  the 
roots  have  taken  up;  and  in  some  places  the 
tops  of  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  rot 
among  tbe  straw.  This  bas  led  some  market 
gardeners  to  adopt  means  of  keeping  the 
roots  dry.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Endfield,  bas 
grown  bis  early  rhubarb  this  winter  in  tbe 
following  manner:  He  lifted  the  roots, 
packed  them  with  a  little  mold  between  tbero, 
on  the  floors  of  long  sheds,  and  covered  the 


crowns  two  feet  thick  with  tree  leaves. 
These  produce  sufficient  heat  to  bring  it  for- 
ward gently ;  and  I  never  saw  better  or  finer 
rhubarb  at  Christmas.  The  usual  plan  of 
forcing  it  about  London  consists  in  digging 
long  pits  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
introducing  eighteen  inches  of  hot  dung,  and 
then  packing  the  roots  closely  together  in 
a  little  mold,  covering  the  crowning  with 
hoops  or  with  six  inches  of  straw ;  then  hur- 
dles or  mats,  and  finishing  with  six  or  eight 
inches  of  straw,  the  amount  of  the  latter  de- 
pending on  the  severity  of  tbe  winter.  In 
this  way  strong  well  flavored  stalks  are  pro- 
duced, providing  the  weather  is  dry.  The 
color  is  bright  red,  and  the  leaf  is  always 
very  small.  Many  prefer  forced  rhubarb,  on 
account  of  its  tender  fiber.  No  skinning  is 
required,  and  it  is  much  less  acid  than  that 
from  the  natural  ground.  Those  who  desire 
this  kind  of  rhubarb,  therefore,  might  easily 
obtain  it  by  placing  about  a  barrow  full  of 
straw  over  each  crown.  This  covering  would 
be  cheap,  and  beside  bringing  it  on  a  little 
earlier,  it  would  help  to  manure  tbe  ground 
and  keep  off  frost.  Rhubarb-growing  out 
of  doors  is  so  simple  that  little  can  be  said 
respecting  it.  The  ground  being  heavily 
manured,  a  plant  is  taken  up  and  divided 
into  as  many  eyes  or  buds  as  it  possesses. 
These  are  planted  four  feet  apart,  and  by  the 
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aatumn  they  have  produced  roots  from  six  to 
ten  pounds  weight.  The  oldest  roots  are 
generally  taken  up  for  forcing;  and  by  al- 
ways having  a  good  rotation  the  grower  has 
tho  power  of  continually  changing  the  ground 
and  thus  obtaining  a  heatier  crop.      The 


forced  plants  will  furnish  eyes  for  a  continual 
succession,  without  growing  plants  for  the 
purpose,  and  tho  eyes  may  be  divided  and 
planted  again  for  a  main  crop.  I  practiced 
this  plan  on  a  small  scale  many  years  ago. 

Gard.  ChroicU, 


MBTBOROLOOZCAL  DI8CRBFANCI 


From  John  Lea. 
Thi  iodefatigabie  observer  who  farniihei  tbo 
Meteorological  tablea  for  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  and 
also  for  the  Western  Horticnltnral  Review,  and 
whose  groat  accuracy  in  observing  the  varying  phe- 
nomena gives  valne  to  the  record,  was  attacked  in 
the  Gasette  by  one  "  B.,"  who  institated  a  compari- 
son between  the  tablesof  the  "clerks  of  the  weather," 
and  finds  that  they  do  not  exactly  correspond  in  de- 
tails. This  is  indeed  unfortanate ;  bnt  B  will  find 
that  it  is  not  so  "easy"  a  matter  for  two  observers, 
dififerently  situated,  to  bring  out  the  same  results. 
The  causes  of  these  discrepancies  are  thus  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Lea  in  the  Cincinnati  Gaxette : 

Mbssks.  Editou:— Your  correspondent  B.  is 
desirous  of  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancies 
which  appear  in  the  Meteorological  report  of  Dr, 
Ray  and  myself,  for  tho  mouth  of  May. 

When  it  is  understood  that  Dr.  Ray's  location  is 
on  the  Northern  skirt  of  the  city,  and  mine  is  some- 
what central,  approaching  the  Southern  side,  at 
more  than  a  mile  distant,  It  will  account  for  the 
small  difference  that  usually  occurs  in  our  monthly 
nuans,  which  amounts  to  something  over  1^.  He 
has  somewhat  the  advantage  of  me  in  altitude.  It 
will  be  conceded  that  the  central  part  of  a  large  city 
is  warmer  than  the  border,  and  the  border  warmer 
than  the  country.  Thus  my  thermometer  on  the 
memorable  morning,  of  the  2nd  May,  at  sanrise,  in- 
dicated 32^,  that  of  Mr.  Winters  (West  Fifth  street) 
280,  Dr.  Ray's  27©  Mr.  Brace,  (White  Mills,)  24©, 
Mr.  Sleatn,  (Bold-face  hills,)  22°.  Here  is  a  most 
remarkable  disparity  ;  the  cold  seems  to  have  run 
in  veins,  or  streaks,  which  is  likewise  indicated  by 
some  gardeners  losing  nearly  all  their  fruits  and 
vegetables,  while  others  at  a  short  distance  were 
slightly  injured.  My  thermometer  is  of  "  Fisher, 
Philad.,"  and  I  believe  Dr.  Ray's  is  of  the  same 
maker — tbev  accord  with  the  standard  at  Washing- 
ton. I  thinK  that  my  glass  is  placed  in  a  proper 
situation,  and  I  invite  B.,  to  call  and  examine  it,  and 
compare  the  indications  of  others  with  it. 

With  regard  to  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind, 
I  may  say,  there  are  two  vanes  near  by,  one  on  the 
Burnet  House,  and  the  other  on  the  Secopd  Pres- 
byterian Church,  neither  of  which  veer  in  light 
breeses.  I  therefore  depend  on  the  direction  of  the 
smoke,  and  when  there  Is  not  wind  enough  to  move 
the  leaves,  I  record  a  calm.  I  invite  B.  to  make 
his  record  for  any  day,  and  come  and  compare  it 
with  mine. 


The  difference  in  the  distance  between  Dr.  R., 
and  myself,  will  make  some  difference  in  occasional 
showers ;  but  the  monthly  nuan  appears  to  be  about 
the  same.  The  rain  of  the  evening  might  be  added 
to  that  which  has  fallen  through  the  day,  or  added 
to  that  which  fell  in  the  morning  after,  and  make 
an  apparent  difierence  only.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  typographical  errors.  I  perceive  one  of 
20©  in  a  report  before  me.  The  proofs  of  my  re* 
ports  are  corrected  with  the  utmost  care.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  there  is  one  seventh  more  rain  falls  on 
a  given  surface  at  the  ground,  in  the  Court  of  the 
Observatory  at  Paris,  than  falls  on  the  same  surface 
at  the  top.  JOHN  LEA. 


>•  » 


From  Dr.  0*.  XSngelmaiin. 

Dr.  Wardeb, — Dear  sir:  My  meteoro- 
logical observations  show  a  small  excess  of  the. 
mean  temperature  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  over  that 
of  your  city.  As  a  controversy  has  arifien 
about  this  point,  and  as  mj  resuHs  have  been 
ascribed  to  an  incomplete  method  of  compu- 
tation, I  was  gratified  to  find  in  jour  valu- 
able journal  a  table  which  will. permit  me  to 
compare  the  relative  climate  of  our  cities,  by 
another  scale,  and  which  leads  to  the  same 
result. 

It  appears  from  the  tables  published,  page 
395,  that  in  thirty  years  the  peach  trees  have 
been  in  bloom  on  an  average  April  11th; 
while  in  St  Louis  in  an  average  of  sixteen 
years  they  blossomed  on  April  9th  But  a 
still  more  accurate  result  will  be  arrived  at 
by  comparing  the  same  years,  and  here,  I 
find  that  in  the  ten  years  which  I  only  can 
compare,  your  peach  trees  were  in  bloom 
April  13,  and  ours  about  St.  Louis  April  8. 

Admitting  that  the  date  of  the  blossoming 
of  a  tree  is  something  not  easily  definitely 
arrived  at,  I  find  the  cotnoidenee  remarkable 
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that  Mr.  Jackson's  and  my  observations  and 
notes  sboold  always,  compate  them  in  what- 
ever way  yoa  may,  lead  to  the  same  result. 
The  first  peach  blossoms,  I  find  in  the  mean, 
about  seven  days  before  the  majority  of 
peach  trees  are  in  full  bloom. 

A  remarkable  fact  observed  by  me  in  St. 
Louis  I  find  fully  corroborated  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati observations,  that  in  the  whole  period 
of  our  observations  two  consecutive  years  of- 
fered the  greatest  extremes,  1842  was  the 
earliest,  and  1843  the  latest  season;  and  the 


mean  of  both  very  nearly  corresponds  with 
the  means  given  above. 

I  will  add  the  remark  that  my  thermome- 
trical  results  were  the  means  of  observations 
made  at  sunrise  and  at  3  P.  M. ;  and  not  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  temperature  of  the 
day;  which  last  method  would  give  a 
higher  and  less  correct  result,  nevertheless,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  we  may  find  better  meth«- 
ods  leading  to  safer  conclusions. 
Very  respectfully, 

GxoRGX  Engxlmann,  M.  D. 


letters  from  t[it  (BMtor. 

NUMBER    ONE.— THB    LAKE    SHORE     VISITED. 


Having  heard,  read,  and  seen  something 
of  this  famous  region,  which  is  represented 
as  being  so  very  attractive  and  desirable,  a 
trip  to  Cleveland  was  eagerly  embraced  to 
satisfy  the  laudable  desire  of  a  personal  in- 
spection. From  Cleveland  a  fine  pair  of 
ponies  carried  us  rapidly  through  Ohio  City, 
and  upon  the  plank  road  up  the  lake,  along 
the  sand  ridge  which  appears  so  admirably 
adapted  to  fruit  growing,  on  account  of  its 
fine  soil,  and  more  especially  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  water,  which  retards  vegetation 
in  the  spring,  prolongs  the  season  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  also  protects  the  develi^ed  blos- 
soms from  the  cutting  influence  of  late  spring 
frosts.  This  region  does  not  extend  very  far 
back  from  the  lake,  it  is  quite  a  narrow  belt 
that  enjoys  the  exemption,  and  between  the 
sand  ridge  and  the  lake  there  appeared  to  be 
a  low  swale  of  cold  clayey  soil,  rather  wet, 
and  apparently  unfitted  for  fruit  growing. 

The  first  object  of  Horticultural  interest 
was  the  foreign  grapes,  growing  thriftily  in 
the  gardens  of  Ohio  City,  where,  Indeed, 
every  thing  grows  well.  Leaving  the  town, 
Bome  fine  rows  of  locust  trees  have  been 


planted — they  seem  to  do  very  well  in  their 
new  home — they  are  not  natural  to  this 
region. 

The  nursery  established  by  F.  B.  Elliott, 
now  in  other  hands,  was  soon  reached,  and 
the  growth  of  trees  in  this  soil  was  really 
astonishing — the  thrifty  cherries,  pears  and 
other  fruit  trees  planted  as  standards,  gave 
abundant  evidence  of  their  adaptation  to 
them.  The  young  cherry  trees  looked  very 
well,  lyid  the  evergreens  in  large  quantities 
appeared  to  be  remarkably  well  pleased  with 
their  change  of  locality.  Many  beautiful 
herbaceous  flowering  plants  enlivened  the 
grounds. 

The  rustic  character  of  the  ornamental 
work  obout  the  cottage  and  the  appropriation 
of  a  huge  chestnut  stump  for  a  garden  re- 
treat, gave  indications  of  considerable  taste 
in  the  proprietor — the  stump  Was  hacked 
into  a  plain  circular  bench  environing 
a  table  made  in  its  center,  where  a  fruit 
committee  might  pleasantly  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  products  of  the  surrounding 
trees,  while  sheltered  by  a  fanciful  arbor, 
covered  with  clustering  vines.    The  piazza 
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of  the  cottage  is  supported  bj  rough  logs  to 
which  arching  branches  are  attached  in 
the  way  of  braces,  giving  the  whole  a  very 
pretty  rustic  look.  At  one  side  of  this  house 
is  the  prettiest  and  most  successful  Privet 
hedge  I  have  ever  seen,  it  is  well  clipped, 
close,  neat  and  decidedly  '*  prim  " 

A  little  further  up  the  lake  is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Elliott,  a  very  neat  cottage,  built 
nearly  after  the  plan  to  which  the  premium 
was  awarded  by  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Societv,  in  1849.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  same  ridge  which  is  here  composed 
in  part  of  decomposing  shale,  that  with  the 
sand  forms  a  very  nice  soil  for  trees,  of  which 
there  are  already  a  goodly  number  planted 
on  either  side  of  the  'house,  all  appearing 
remarkably  well,  though  recently  set  out. 

A  nice  lawn  with  numerous  clamps  and 
single  specimens  of  various  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  stretches  away  to  the  north  of 
the  house  toward  the  road,  and  opening  a 
fine  prospect  to  the  beautiful  lake  Erie. 
This  lawn  is  skirted  with  the  roadway,  ex- 
tending from  one  gate  to  the  other,  and 
fringed  with  a  double  row  of  dwarfed  pears, 
a  fine  collection  of  specimen  trees  of  nearly 
all  the  best  sorts,  or  those  reputed  to  be 
such,  many  of  them  were  imported,  planted 
only  last  year  and  now  part  of  them  are 
bearing  specimens  of  fruit  which  will  enable 
the  owner  to  begin  testing  them  for  this  cli- 
mate and  soil. 

Among  the  shrubbery  are  some  fine  kinds 
of  ornamental  trees,  none  of  which  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  pines  of  various  kinds. 
The  roses,  too,  were  blooming  finely,  and 
among  them  were  several  of  the  prairie  fam- 
ily in  flower  none  of  them,  however,  promise 
to  surpass  the  Baltimore  Belle  and  Queen  of 
the  Prairies,  whatever  their  originators  may 
promise  for  them. 

A  couple  of  miles  further  along  the  same 
"ridge/'  after  passing  several  pretty  places, 


a  row  of  cherry  trees  arrests  the  attention, 
as  they  are  planted  along  the  road  side,  for 
the  benefit  of  "the  birds  and  the  boys," 
who  are  both  to  learn  from  this  that  the  be- 
nevolent proprietor  desires  them  not  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  fruits  within  his  inclosures — 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road  is  a  remarkably 
neat  stone  house,  embowered  in  trees  and 
vines,  yet  looking  cheerfully,  out  through 
them,  and  irresistibly  inviting  the  horticultu- 
ral traveler  to  stop  and  receive  the  proffered 
welcome  of  that  sterling  pomologist  and  suc- 
cessful cultivator.  Professor  J.  P.  Eirtlamd, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  induce  the  cultiva- 
tion of  superior  fruits,  besides  propagating  a 
taste  for  natural  history  in  every  place  where 
his  lot  has  been  cast.  To  him  especially  and 
to  his  CO- laborers,  the  City  of  Cleveland  is 
now  indebted  for  the  deserved  reputation  of 
having  the  best  collections  in  the  western 
country. 

Being  Independence  day,  every  body  was 
going  to  visit  the  city,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
themselves  in  a  holiday  mood,  and  we  found 
even  the  learned  Professor,  gun  in  hand, 
ready  for  an  excursion  to  the  woods  in  pur- 
suit of  his  favorite  birds  and  bugs — or  but- 
terflies— ^bnt  all  this  was  gracefully  laid  aside 
for  the  rites  of  hospitality,  while  I  was  ser- 
erally  introduced  to  his  celebrated  seedling 
cherry  trees,  of  which  he  has  raised  several 
that  are  truly  deserving  of  extended  culture. 
Some  that  were  still  in  fruit  may  be  men- 
tioned here,  and  among  them  the  Rockpori 
Bigarreau,  Kirtland's  Mary,  Governor  Wood, 
Black  Hawk,  and  Cleveland,  are  pre-emi- 
nent, not  BO  much  for  their  size  alone  as  for 
their  fine  flavor,  prolific  character,  and  early 
bearing.  One  of  the  same  family  of  seed- 
lings is  not  remarkable  for  early  or  great 
productiveness,  for  though  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  trees  on  the  place,  it  has  only  borne  a 
few  fruit  as  yet.  It  is  pretty  generaUy 
known  perhaps,  that  all  the  seeds  were  taken 
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from  a  Yellow  Spanish  tree,  which  might  have 
been  impregnated  in  part,  by  a  Black  Maz- 
zard  on  one  side,  and  by  a  May  Dake  on  the 
other,  and  yet  the  seedlings  possess  a  great 
variety  of  character.  Mr.  Elliott  has  de- 
scribed all  of  the  kinds  that  have  been  con- 
sidered worthy  of  names,  and  has  noted 
them  for  some  years  successively,  so  that  he 
is  best  qualified  to  furnish  an  article  upon 
these  cherries,  and  he  has  promised  to  give 
an  account  of  them  for  a  succeeding  number 
of  the  Review. 

Prof.  Kirtland  has  introduced  a  great 
many  very  beautiful  shrubs  into  his  grounds, 
and  among  them  the  Magnolia  Glauea, 
blooming  at  the  time  of  my  hurried  visit, 
which  was  speedily  brought  to  a  close,  in 
order  to  get  back  in  time  for  the  cars. 


MUUBEB  TWO. 
CZiBVBLAND.— TREBS  AND  GARDENS. 
A  NEW  CHERRY*. 

A  LONG  Bail-road  ride  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty -five  miles,  extending  across  the  great 
State  of  Ohio,  almost  from  one  extreme  cor- 
ner to  another,  brings  the  citizen  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  within  the  influence  of 
the  Lake  shore  at  the  thriving  Forest  City. 
He  comes,  perhaps,  at  this  season,  from  a 
region  of  drought,  the  parched  earth  almost 
denying  sustenance  to  the  pastures  of  the 
fields  he  has  left ;  the  garden  plants  suffering 
and  wilting,  drooping  their  heads  and  hang- 
ing down  their  leaves,  and  here  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  different  atmosphere;  he  fancies 
that  the  Lake  has  been  giving  off  its  mois- 
ture to  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  he 
finds  indeed  that  the  vegetation  is  fresher 
and  brighter  than  that  he  has  left  behind 
him.  The  trees  in  the  streets,  and  such  trees 
as  they  are  too,  and  so  many  of  them,  look 
as  though  they  had  never  known  the  meaning 
of  the  word  dry^  much  less  the  fact  of 
drought,  they  look  so  very  green  and  fresh 


that  this  may  well  be  called  the  ^'Forest 
City."  With  its  beautiful  wide  rectangular 
shaded  streets,  well  has  it  earned  the  cogno- 
men, and  a  ncble  example  too,  it  is,  to  all  its 
sister  cities  and  towns  in  the  country,  west 
or  east.  These  trees  are  of  various  sorts, 
but  chiefly  the  natives  of  our  own  magnifi- 
cent groves  and  forests,  perhaps  too  small  a 
proportion  of  them  are  evergreens,  but  these 
are  coming  on  in  the  gardens  attached  to 
the  houses,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  fill  up 
the  spaces  that  will  be  opened  for  them. 

In  looking  beyond  the  pretty  private  gar- 
dens that  everywhere  greet  the  stranger  who 
wanders  about  admiring  the  tasteful  resi- 
dences that  are  scattered  along  almost  every 
avenue,  if  he  be  in  search  of  commercial  gar- 
dens where  things  so  pretty  may  be  bought, 
as  well  as  admired  and  coveted,  the  visitor 
should  extend  his  walk  eastwardly  beyond 
the  Medical  College,  on  St.  Clair  street, 
stopping  if  he  choose,  to  admire  the  fine  col- 
lections of  natural  history  that  are  ever  open 
to  inspection  in  this  fine  building.  If  only 
and  wholly  in  pursuit  of  floral  beauties,  how 
ever,  he  will  proceed  until  his  senses  of  sight 
and  smell  are  agreeably  saluted  from  the 
grounds  of  Mcintosh  &  Co.,  where  he  will 
find  a  choice  collection  of  roses,  herbaceous 
perennials,  and  annuals,  and  flowering  vines 
and  shrubs  in  great  profusion.  The  collec- 
tion of  fine  roses  is  one  of  the  very  best  I 
have  seen  any  where,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  correctness  of  the  names,  in  which  there 
is  so  much  confusion  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  M'l.  has  bestowed  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  nomenclature  and 
propagation  of  this  lovely  class  of  plants, 
and  the  result  is  a  reward  for  his  labors.  He 
works  a  good  many  kinds  as  high-standards 
on  different  stocks,  and  as  he  prefers  the 
French  Dog*rose  he  has  cultivated  a  great 
many  of  them  from  seed.  He  has  also  pro- 
duced some  new  Prairie  roses,  some  of  which 
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are  quite  pretty,  but  he  does  not  press  tbem 
upon  the  visitor,  and  very  judiciously  re- 
mark8»  ''they  are  not  'distinct'  enough," — this 
is  often  true  of  new  roses  that  are  introduced 
to  us,  with  high  sounding  titles,  and  at  high 
prices.  That  Mr.  Rivers'  "distinct"  disap- 
proval may  have  a  good  effect  in  diminishing 
the  rage  for  novelties  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished. 

The  nursery  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  at 
this  establishment  is  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
tent, and  the  fine  appearance  of  the  dwarf 
pear  trees  that  are  largely  cultivated,  and  ap- 
pear very  thrifty.  Ornamental  trees  also 
claim  much  attention,  and  here  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Magnolia  Soulangiana  that 
I  have  seen ;  it  is  blooming  through  the  sum- 
mer pretty  freely. 

The  large  cherry  trees  in  this  region, 
though  they  suffer  much  less  from  the  *'bark 
disease,"  than  with  us  in  the  south  of  Ohio, 
are  still  subject  to  it,  and  Mr.  M'l.  believes 
that  knife  slits  are  the  best  remedy  for  it, 
also,  the  excision  of  dead  parts  and  grafting 
wax  snugly  applied :  he  has  thus  saved  trees 
which  were  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  slip  of 
sound  bark,  and  has  succeeded  in  restoring 
them  to  a  healthy  condition.  One  of  his 
men  once  tried  slipping  off  the  outer  bark 
from  a  healthy  young  tree,  which  plan  was 
recommended  by  a  periodical  at  one  time,  the 
under  skin  turned  black,  like  old  leather,  and 
the  tree  has  been  stunted  ever  since.  All 
agree  that  soon  as  the  rough  bark  has  made 
its  appearance  the  danger  is  over;  and  I  was 
pleased  to  find  some  advocates  for  low 
branching  of  the  trees  so  as  to  shade  the 
trunk  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  largest  collection  of  old  cherry  trees 
which  I  saw,  was  at  Gallup's  Nursery,  on  the. 
Pittsburgh  plank  road,  about  three  miles  from 
the  city.  They  make  quite  an  orchard,  and 
yield  a  considerable  revenue — this  place  re- 
minded   ta»   of  an  eastern  orchard.    The 


portion  devoted  to  pears  and  peaches  con- 
jointly, had  been  left  uncultivated  for  some 
years  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  sad  effects 
of  blight,  the  result  was  a  diminution  of  th« 
evil,  but  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  in  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  The  ground  was  thb 
year  again  plowed  with  good  results  as  to 
growth,  but  with  a  return  of  the  blight  also. 
The  Seckel  pear  appears  less  obnoxious  to 
this  disease  than  many  other  sorts,  and  the 
snug  rounded  tops  of  the  trees  were  loaded 
with  the  promise  of  many  a  luscious  moreeao. 

The  peach  trees  bore  the  appearanee  of 
great  age  and  fine  health — ^they  were  bearing 
a  partial  crop,  for  these  grounds  are  almost 
beyond  the  lake  influence,  and  the  crops  suf- 
fered from  frost.  The  health  of  these  old 
peach  trees  is  attributed  to  the  plan  which 
has  been  adopted  to  cheat  the  Egeria,  by 
heaping  up  a  bank  of  earth  against  the  bole, 
from  time  to  time  and  again  removing  it  in 
the  winter.  The  nursery  grounds  contain 
the  usual  assortment  of  fruits  and  oraamen* 
tal  trees,  among  the  former  the  cherries  are 
quite  numerous  and  in  the  latter  class  the 
Weeping  Willow,  Catalpa,  and  a  variety  of 
Balsam  poplar,  which  grows  wild  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  were  coO" 
spiouous  among  the  deciduous  trees.  Ever- 
greens and  larches  looked  very  weD,  and  oc- 
cupied considerable  space.  To  the  kind  pro- 
prietor I  was  indebted  for  grafts  of  a  cherry 
which  was  new  to  me,  and  the  true  Canada 
Bed  apple,  which  is  a  great  favorite  in  this 
latitude,  though  scarcely  known  about  Cin* 
cionati. 

The  Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes  were 
growing  luxuriantly  and  bearing  well,  with 
no  appearance  of  the  "rot''  among  them<— > 
the  former  does  not  mature  its  fruit  well,  and 
the  latter  is  the  favorite,  besides  it  ripens 
regularly  here  and  without  the  green  ber- 
ries, so  common  an  aoddent  in  our  vifieyarda, 
as  to  have  caused  its  banishment  from  them* 
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The  strawberry  coltni  e  is  carried  on  rather 
eztensively  by  Mr.  G-.,  who  finds  hia  best  re- 
turn from  the  old  Staminate,  Burr's  seedling, 
which  he  allows  to  grow  quite  thickly  oyer 
the  ground — ^it  is  so  strong  a  grower  that  the 
weeds  have  no  chance  at  all — the  leaves  are 
never  either  mown  or  raked  off,  the  winter 
snows  beat  them  down  upon  the  ground 
where  they  lie  and  protect  the  fruit  from  the 
sand,  and  during  the  summer  preserve  the 
moisture  as  well  as  a  coat  of  mulching.  One 
large  bed  or  square,  was  planted  with  Burr's 
seedlings  three  years  ago,  and  is  still  in  good 
bearing,  though  I  thought  it  too  crowded. 
Hovcy's  seedling  is  the  only  other  kind 
grown  at  this  garden.  Mr.  G.  advocates 
mnlchiog,  and  encourages  the  growth  of 
chiokweed  among  his  trees  on  this  account — 
especially  in  his  orchards. 

Riding  along  this  road,  we  passed  some 
large  pear  trees  in  which  the  blight  was 
making  its  sad  ravages — one  very  handsome 
tree  of  the  Windsor  or  Summer  Bell  was 
suffering  badly — it  was  worth  to  the  proprie* 
tor  forty  dollars  a  year — is  not  such  a  crop 
an  evidence  of  the  profitableness  of  grow- 
ing fruit?  We  crossed  ever  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh road  to  the  Euclid  plank  road»  riding 
through  a  beautiful  country,  part  of  the 
time  on  a  ridge  where  the  shales  made  their 
appearance  in  place,  from  this  elevation  we 
could  command  a  lovely  inland  landscape, 
over  a  large  extent  of  cultivated  country, 
with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  bracken  filled 
with  wild  lilies  and  other  pretty  flowers,  and 
at  one  point  a  large  thicket  of  paw-paws,  a 
rare  plant  here.  At  one  turn  we  met  with 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  Sturtevant,  where  a  very 
pleasant  reception  was  proffered  by  Mrs.  S^ 
in  the  absence  of  her  hnsbaod ;  she  enabled 
me  to  see  the  garden  and  nursery  which  con- 
tains some  thriving  trees. 

In  East  Oleveland  the  establishment  of  W. 
W.  Gustead  was  kindly  shown  by  Mrs.  G , 


who  did  the  honors  admirably.  Here  is  a 
greenhouse  and  a  square  or  two  of  fine  roses 
which  always  attract  my  attention — the 
green  houses  and  their  contents  were  in  their 
summer  trim,  as  was  to  be  expected  at  thia 
season.  The  Dahlias  appear  to  do  very  well 
here,  as  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  from 
the  lake  is  favorable  to  them,  and  the  frosts 
of  autumn  do  not  appear  so  early  as  at  some 
points  further  south.  In  this  neighborhood 
attempts  are  making  to  cultivate  the  sweet- 
potato,  but,  though  they  look  very  promising 
at  this  time,  the  impression  prevails  that  they 
can  not  be  grown  to  advantage. 

The  Chestnuts,  Beeches,  Oaks,  Magnolia 
acuminata  and  Maples  of  this  whole  region 
are  of  so  peculiarly  rich  and  deep  a  green, 
that  they  are  deserving  of  especial  note. 
The  cause  is  not  well  understood — ^but  it  is 
probably  owing  to  ezoessive  healthiness  and 
thrift.  Even  the  Tulipifera,  or  Tulip-tree 
was  of  so  4Ark  a  color  as  to  puzzle  an  ob- 
server [to  recognize  it  if  he  were  not  very 
familiar  with  the  habit  and  foHage.  One  pro* 
prietor  in  Cleveland  set  out  one  hundred 
street  trees  this  season ;  a  praiseworthy  act. 

A  word  about  the  markets,  which  may 
generally  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  crops.  Fruits  are  very  scarce. 
Summer  Bough  apples  and  other  sorts  not 
ripe,  and  a  few  unripe  pears  were  seen— cur- 
rants and  gooseberries  were  still  to  be  found 
but  disappearing,  and  a  few  very  poor  maz- 
zard  cherries  were  to  be  had  on  the  27th  of 
July, — ^at  the  same  time,  tomatos  were  in 
considerable  quantity,  early  eom  beginning 
to  come  in,  new  potatoes  of  the  finest  quality 
and  very  good  size,  and  fine  cabbage  heads, 
with  the  other  vegetables  were  abundant. 
.  Another  visit  must  be  mentioned :  on  St. 
Glair  street,  lives,  an  industrious  master  pain- 
ter, named  Proudfoot^  who  cultivates  some 
firuits  very  successfully — parts  of  his  house 
are    covered  with  a   greater  profusion  of 
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grapes  than  I  bave  ever  seen.  He  bas  tbe 
Isabella,  and  pursues  tbe  long  plan  of  train- 
ing, with  spur  pruning — tbe  grapes  never 
rot  and  always  ripen  evenly — the  exposure  is 
Boutberly.  He  bas  also  a  new  seedling  cber- 
ry, — wbich  promises  to  be  really  wortby  of 
note, — ^it  is  large,  dark  red,  and  very  firm 
flesbed,  witb  a  ratber  small  stone,  and  on  tbe 
last  day  of  July  there  were  cherries  in  a  good 


state  of  preservation,  and  looking  as  though 
they  would  last  several  days  longer;  the 
tbe  quality  is  not  first  rate,  because  tbe  text- 
ure is  too  firm,  but  it  will  be  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  its  lateness,  and  because  it  will  bear 
carriage  better  than  any  other  cherry — the 
name  of  Proudfoot's  Begarreau  was  pro- 
posed. What  will  Mr.  Downing  say  of  this 
new  fruit? 


PROTECTION   OF    QRAPB   VINES   FROM   ROSE   BUaS— NO    QO! 


Mr.  Editor:  The  June  No.  of  tbe  Horti- 
cultural Review  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Holt,  of  Conn.,  from  which  it  might 
be  inferred  that  tbe  rose  bugs  "  down  east " 
are  somewhat  high  minded.  Now  here  in 
Illinois  they  are  evidently  less  dignified  in 
their  habits,  for  what  few  grape  vines  we 
bave,  never  have  been  raised  from  the  ground 
by  stake  or  trellis,  yet  they  are  annually 
nearly  denuded  of  fruit  or  foliage  by  rose 
bugs.  M'Whortbr^ 

Pomme  Rey  Nursery^  III. 

Remarks. — The  rose  bug  has  not  yet  made 
its  appearance  here,  though  its  first  cousin 
bas  attacked  tbe  grape  vines,  as  noticed  in  a 


previous  number.  The  spread  of  insects  is 
a  curious  study,  and  we  should  endeavor  to 
prevent  it  as  much  as  possible ;  two  scourges 
are  already  very  rife  at  Cleveland,  0„  tbe 
rose  bug  and  a  small  black  slug,  which 
destroys  the  leaves.  We  must  expect  that 
these  things  will  be  carried  from  one  part  of 
tbe  country  to  another,  and  it  remains  for  us 
to  endeavor  to  meet  them,  and  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  bring  all  of  our  energy  and  intel- 
lect to  bear  upon  tbe  subject.  Tbe  great 
idea  with  some  of  our  best  and  most  exten- 
sive cultivators  is  to  exterminaie,  whether  by 
boys  or  birds,  or  both,  but  be  careful  that 
the  latter  are  not  interrupted  by  the  former, 
who  should  take  whatever  they  leave. — Ed 


N     M  A NUR 


Many  recipes'are  going  tbe  rounds  of  the 
agricultural  press  for  preserving  and  prepar- 
ing hen  manure.  This  superior  manure,  if 
properly  treated,  is  among  the  most  valuable 
and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  best  care. 
Hen  manure  not  only  contains  a  constituent 
of  ammonia  in  large  excess,  but  also  many 
of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants,  and 
if  suffered  to  heat  alone  or  if  mixed  with  any 
of  the  alkalies,  (even  wood  ashes)  loses 
much  of  its  virtues.  The  cellars  under  hen 
roosts  should  always  be  supplied  witb  char- 
coal dust,  or  some  other  carbonaceous  matter 


capable  of  absorbing  ammonia.  Decomposed 
muck  and  plaster  of  paris  will  answer  well 
By  this  practice  all  the  offensive  gasses  are 
absorbea,  and  tbe  bens  are  not  rendered  un- 
healthy by  breathing  and  being  surrounded 
by  deleterious  gasses.  Pip  and  other  diseases 
are  less  frequent  when  plenty  of  carbonaceous 
matter  is  mixed  with  their  dung  as  soon  as 
voided.  If  ashes  are  required,  they  should 
only  be  composted  with  ben  manure  after  its 
removal  from  tbe  benery,  and  not  without 
covering  the  mass  either  witb  soil  or  some 
absorbant  material. — W.  Farmer. 
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REDUCTION    OF    NUMBERS. 
RoBOfi  V8.  Xiindley,  Rivers  &  Co, 


Dr.  Warder  :  In  tbe  August  number  of 
your  Review,  and  in  many  other  horticultu- 
ral publications,  are  communications  advoca- 
ting the  condemnation  of  most  of  the  varie- 
ties of  our  old  floral  friends,  the  Roses.  The 
cry  is  raised,  and  every  one  seems  to  echo  it, 
''reduce  the  number  of  varieties."  Dr. 
Lindley,  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  English  hor- 
ticulture, has  issued  his  fiat.  We  are  to 
have  but  twelve  varieties  I  prodigious !  1 1 
Where  will  we  stop— have  we  gone  far 
enough — or  are  we  not  rather  flying  from  one 
very  silly  system  into  another  equally  repug- 
nant to  plain  common  sense — ^if  not  more  so. 
Let  us  have  less  dictation  and  more  reasoning 
— fewer  assertions,  and  more  proofs,  and  we 
may,  perhaps,  in  carrying  out  the  reforma- 
tion of  rose  catalogues,  do  something  really 
useful. 

The  temperate  sone,  where  we  happen  to 
live,  is,  as  the  generality  of  school-boys  be- 
lieve, a  rather  extensive  tract.  It  contains 
a  very  great  diversity  of  soils  and  climates, 
and  horticulturists  usually  admit  that  no  two 
localities  are  equally  capable  of  producing 
any  given  variety  of  plant  in  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  perfection,  therefore,  the  va- 
riety of  Rose  that  originates  in  Paris  or 
Bordeaux  can  scarcely  feel  quite  at  home 
near  London  with  Dr.  Lindley,  while  it  may 
be  a  very  valuable  variety  near  Cincinnati 
with  us.  Some  heretical  Scotchmen  may 
oven  be  found  who  would  prefer  others  to 
some  of  Dr.  Lindley's  favorite  dozen,  for  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  some  impudent  Irishman 
will  raise  serious  objections  to  them  in  Gal- 
way— -of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  talk 
about  Quebec  or  Copenhagen  at  all,  yet  I 
can  not  help  thinking  that  I  saw  very  poor 
Indian  corn  growing  near  London,  and  ex- 
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tremely  wretched  looking  gooseberries  in 
Kentucky — still  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
contradict   Lindley,  Downing  and  Warder. 

I  lately  received  several  catalogues  of  Ro- 
ses from  Europe — among  them  one  from  Mr. 
Rivers,  who,  by-the-by,  is  one  of  the  apos- 
tles in  the  new  movement.  For  the  instruc- 
tion of  beginners  he  has  marked  several  of 
the  roses  he  considers  best  for  general  culti- 
vation.  Many  of  those  varieties  have  flower- 
ed here,  for  years,  and  I  believe  all  who  have 
collections  will  admit  that  some  of  them  as 
Baronne  Prevost,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
and  others  are  very  much  inferior,  for  perfect 
and  perpetual  bloom,  to  varieties  esteemed 
by  Mr.  Rivers  only  second  rate,  as  Jaques 
Lafitte,  Prince  Albert,  Madame  Trudeaux, 
and  Rivers'  crimson  perpetual.  Cornet  came 
to  us  with  a  high  character,  it  is  highly  praised 
in  Mr.  Rivers'  list,  yet  I  find  it  the  worst 
hybrid  perpetual  I  have.  Folgorie  and 
Lane,  good  roses  with  us,  he  has  entirely  ex- 
cluded, and  80  of  many  other  seUcled  varie- 
ties. Many  of  our  finest  show  flowers,  such 
as  Emma  Dampiere,  are  not  very  constant 
bloomers,  are  we  then  to  throw  away  Edward 
Jesse,  which  b  never  out  of  bloom  in  sum- 
mer— or  Madame  de  Belfort,  valuable  for  the 
fragrance  and  profusion  of  its  flowers?  Again 
some  few  of  the  very  best  roses  in  cultiva- 
tion are  hardly  worthy  of  a  place  on  some 
soils,  some  inferior  in  other  qualities  are  val- 
uable for  the  duration  of  their  flowers — some 
are  preferred  for  their  rampant  vigor,  others 
for  their  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  and,  su- 
perior to  all  other  considerations,  the  various 
tastes  of  human  beings  must  be  gratifled,  and 
they  can  not  be  gratified  by  a  dozen  sorts 
of  roses. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Sayers  and  myself 
undertook  to  prune  down  a  long  catalogue  of 
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Dahlias.  We  retained  none  that  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  still  we  bad  about  fifty 
varieties.  Doubtless,  a  London  florist  would 
find  we  had  rejected  many  of  bis  choicest 
show  flowers,  and  retained  some  he  bad  dis- 
carded.    So  much  for  climate. 

The  American  Pomological  Congress  have 
been  engaged  for  some  years  in  making  a 
select  list  of  the  best  Pears  for  cultivation  in 
the  Union .  After  discarding  a  great  number, 
the  list  bids  fair  to  amount  to  over  fifty  sorts 
by  nest  September,  and  hundreds  are  yet  to 
be  decided  on.  Few  anticipated  this — most 
persons  believing  that  two  or  three  dozen 
would  be  the  greatest  number  of  the  really 
fine  sorts  of  pears.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
intelligent  American  horticulturist  now  be- 
lieves it  possible  to  confine  the  list  of  Pears 
for  culture,  throughout  the  Union,  to  a  dozen 
of  the  best  varieties.  How  then  are  we  to 
discard  all  but  a  dozen  Roses?  If  Dr. 
Lindley,  or  any  one  else,  can  point  out  twelve 
sorts  of  Roses,  having  every  desirable  pro- 
perty of  form,  color,  size,  odor,  and  duration 
— all  equally  suitable  fdr  dwarfs,  standards, 
trailers,  climbers,  and  droopers — all  equally 
capable,  on  their  otcn  roots,  of  giving  a  con- 
stant profusion  of  well- developed  flowers 
through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn — 
all  possessing  beauty  of  foliage  and  outline, 
good  for  forcing,  capable  of  bearing  rain  and 
sun  without  much  injury  to  the  flower — and 


all  equally  able  to  flourish  under  the  suds  of 
Texas  or  Andalusia,  the  frosts  of  Canada  or 
Northern  Germany — or,  shall  I  say  it»  the 
fogs  of  London — then,  indeed,  we  may  begin 
to  throw  away  the  rest — having,  of  course, 
previously  prevailed  on  the  human  imce  to 
fancy  only  the  twdve  shades  of  color,  we 
may  have  settled. 

Really  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  a 
man  possessed  of  the  great  experienco  of  Dr. 
Lindley,  making  sucb  an  oversight.  Our 
shrewd  American  editors,  Downing  and  War- 
der,  are  entirely  excusable  for  following  in  bis 
wake.  Would  it  be  outside  the  range  of  pro- 
priety to  suggest  to  writers  in  general,  and 
particularly  mammoth  editors,  to  take  a  more 
extensive  view  of  the  various  attributes  that 
constitute  excellence,  and  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  its  production.  Too  often, 
when  mere  utility  is  sought,  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion  often  exist  among  tbem  as  to 
what  may  be  best  for  any  specified  purpose. 
Yet  they  attempt  to  prescribe  for  the  intel- 
lectual wants  of  the  diversified  forms  of  the 
human  mind — every  one  of  which,  however 
cultivated,  has  its  peculiar  ideas  of  the  beau- 
tiful— with  as  little  oonsideratioD  as  they 
would  use  in  prescribing  for  their  own  plea- 
sures, and  with  a  confidence  which  brooks  no 
contradiction.  Witb  many  excuses  for  daring 
to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  Doctors,  I  take 
my  leave.  H.  Kellt. 


STRAWS 

Dr.  Wardkb  :  In  the  last  number  of  Mr. 
Downing's  Horticulturist,  there  are  two  let- 
ters on  the  Strawberry  culture.  The  first 
writer  appears  to  belong  to  the  old  school,  as  he 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  sexes.  The 
second  letter  divides  tbem  into  two  classes, 
Stamina tes  and  Pistillates.  A  better  name 
for  the  first,  would  have  been  Hermaph' 
roditeff  as  Staminatcs  bear  no  fruit,  or  only  a 


BRRIE8. 

chance,  defective  berry.  In  raising  from 
seed,  one  half  are  usually  of  this  character. 
Of  the  fourth  class,  I  presume  he  has  none. 
The  fourth  have  blofiBoms,  perfect  hi  both 
organs.  Some  wholly  defective  in  stamens 
and  some  in  pistite.  These  are  very  rare. 
Plants  of  this  character,  will,  I  believe,  be 
found  superior  to  aU  others. 
Mr  Boist  is  one  of  our  noet  talented  Hor- 
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ticatinriste,  jet,  I  belieTe  he  will  not  cUm 
for  his  prise  Hermaphrodite  seedling,  all  that 
the  writer  in  the  Horticulturist  claims  for  it. 

When  Mr.  Buist  brought  this  seedling  into 
notice,  he  still  had  his  English  notions,  not 
being  a  proselyte  to  the  sexual  doctrine.  He 
is  a  man  of  dose  observation,  and  soon  fullj 
understood  the  subject.  I  believe  bis  seed- 
ling is  equal  to  the  famous  English  Keen 
seedling,  from  which  Mr.  Keen  made  a  for- 
tune, but  we  do  not  deem  the  Keen  worthy 
of  cultivation,  even  as  an  impregnator. 

I  have  always  entertained  the  belief,  that 
no  Hermaphrodite  could  be  raised,  perfect  in 
both  organs,  and  bearing  a  full  crop,  of  very 
Iftrge,  perfect  fruit.  I  do  not  readily  change 
opinions.  Yet  candor  compels  me  to  admit, 
that  Schneicke's  Garden  of  Edqn  Hermaphro- 
dite seedling,  has  for  four  years,  borne  a  full 
crop  of  perfect  fruit,  and  of  a  much  larger 
average  size,  than  Mr.  Hovey's  justly  cele- 
brated Pistillate  seedling.  I  have  hopes  for 
the  future,  but  some  doubts.  All  Hermaph- 
rodites, some  seasons,  bear  a  fair  crop.  The 
writer  speaks  of  the  fine  bearing  character 
of  the  Iowa.  This  plant  I  first  cultivated. 
It  was  brought  to  me  from  the  prairies  of 
Iowa,  many  years  since,  by  David  T  Disney, 
Esq.     I  now  keep  four  plants  only.    It  will 


not  average  one-fourth  of  a  crop  of  perfect 
fruit.  Another  objection  is,  its  vigorous 
growth.  It  soon  roots  out  all  other  vines. 
Tan  I  have  discarded.  It  soon  rots  and 
renders  the  fruit  dirty.  In  its  green  state,  it 
injures  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.  I  prefer  the 
old  covering,  from  which  the  plant  takes  its 
name,  cut- straw.  The  writer's  doctrine  of 
some  strawberries  bearing  well  in  crowded 
beds,  I  can  not  believe.  I  would  as  soon 
believe  in  the  Rochester  Knockings,  and 
should  have  more  witnesses  to  back  me.  Pis- 
tillate blossoms  can  not  be  impregnated,  if 
closely  crowded  together,  so  that  insects  can 
not  reach  them,  and  from  last  year's  obser- 
vation, I  believe  Hermaphrodites  also  require 
insects.  Our  Horticulturists,  who  have 
raised  the  British  Queen,  which  he  lauds  so 
highly,  deem  it  of  no  value.  I  have  not 
raised  it.  The  writer  praises  Burr's  Mam- 
moth, for  its  fine  flavor.  It  is  of  large  size 
with  us,  but  deemed  of  inferior  flavor  and 
bad  color.  At  the  East  sugar  must  be 
scaroe.  Here,  we  prefer  acid  varieties,  that 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  sugar.  The 
Old  Hudson,  so  abundant  in  our  market,  is 
of  this  character. 

N.   LONGWORTH. 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  12,  1851. 


AaRicnLTnRA:(.  and  horticultural  fairs. 


Thk  kindness  of  many  friends  in  various 
places,  has  caused  quite  an  influx  of  the 
schedules  of  premiums,  and  other  such  mat- 
ters, which  are  acoumulating  on  the  table. 
They  may  be  taken  up  at  random,  and  will 
show  the  progress  of  events. 

The  second  Fair  of  the  Kentueky  Agri* 
cultural  and  Mechanical  Association  will  be 
held  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  eonunencing  on 
Tuesday,  September  9th,  and  to  oontinue  five 


days.  In  this  exhibition  Horticultural  in- 
terests are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  mea- 
dow or  field,  the  turf  and  the  workshop— but 
some  of  us  should  go  to  encourage  those 'who 
toil  in  the  gardens  and  need  sympathy. 

Warren  County  Agricultural  Society , 
will  hold  their  second  annual  Fair  at  Leba- 
non, Ohio,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the 

0th  and  10th  of  September.  The  premiums 
amount  to  ^50,  for  a  part  of  which,  fruits 
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and  flowers  may  compete — and  as  the  ladies 
are  to  superintend  this  department,  they  may 
ecexpt  fair  play. 

Clark  and  Madison  Counties  combine  to 
form  a  strong  society.  Their  Fair  will  be 
held  in  South  Charleston,  on  the  Xenia  and 
Columbus  Eailroad,  in  the  first  week  of  Oc- 
tober. The  preminm  list  is  liberal,  but  as 
this  is  a  great  breeding  and  grazing  county, 
they  must  chiefly  encourage  fine  stock. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Michi- 
gan will  hold  their  third  annual  Fair  at  De- 
troit on  the  last  week  of  September,  24th, 
25th,  and  26th,  at  which  liberal  premiums 
are  oflTered,  and  fruits  and  flowers  are  well 
esteemed  by  the  judicious  directors  who 
formed  the  schedule. 

It  would  afford  us  great  pleasure  to  act 
with  some  of  the  committees  upon  that  occa- 
sion, but  other  engagements  will  occupy 
most  of  us  at  that  time,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  set  by  the 

Ohio  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  our 
own  Fair,  at  Columbus,  where  extensive  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  a  splendid  exhi- 
bition on  a  beautiful  piece  of  ground.  I  am 
not  pleased  that  the  carpenter  who  served 
the  board  so  well  and  trustily  last  year, 
should  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise his  experience  gained  in  fitting  up  the 
grounds  here,  satisfied  that  his  services  last 
year  were  invaluable. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Maho- 


ning County  Agricultural  Society,  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  7th 
and  8th  of  October.  Fruits  and  flowers  are 
not  overlooked. 

Edw.  Bonsall,  jr.,  Wm.  Bipley,  jr.,  and 
Daniel  Simons  constitute  the  committee — 
may  they  have  enough  to  do  1  The  pamphlet, 
for  which  thanks  are  due  to  my  good  friend  J. 
M.  Edwards,  is  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Society,  and  contains  an  agricultural  address 
by  Wm.  Little,  Esq.  whose  dicta  are  often 
quoted  among  intelligent  farmers. 

Muskingum,  Cuyahoga,  and  many  other 
counties  of  our  glorious  State,  are  advancing 
in  these  fairs,  and  in  all  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Horticultural  and  Pomological  department 
will  become  more  and  more  prominent  from 
year  to  year.  Were  it  not  for  extreme 
modesty,  the  suggestion  would  be  made  that 
in  the  future,  making  out  of  schedules,  it 
would  be  only  right  and  proper  to  award  a 
number  of  copies  of  the  ''Western  Horticul- 
tural Review"  to  successful  competitors  for 
prizes,  in  the  range  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
Think  of  it,  Messrs.  Committee  men. 

Many  other  Societies  will  hold  interesting 
meetings  this,  fall,  at  which  the  collections  of 
fruits  and  flowers  will  be  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. The  great  State  of  N.  York  will 
have  her  jubilee  on  the  17th,  ISth,  and  19th 
of  September,  and  our  own  Horticultural 
Society  will  meet  in  the  first  week  of  Octo- 
ber. 


PINB    TREBS.  — MBAL7    BUQ,    Btc. 


Db.  Wardeb  :  You  erred  in  stating  that 
I  used  soap  suds  in  destroying  Mealy  bug  on 
Pine  trees,  and  other  plants.  Many  years 
ago  I  found  that  common  cold  water,  thrown 
with  force  from  one  of  Bied's  double  acting 
syringes,  which  will  send  a  jet  of  water  forty 


feet  if  necessary,  was  a  more  destructive,  and 
less  dangerous  remedy  than  any  other.  Any 
wash  having  heat  or  chemical  power  enough 
to  kill  insects,  independent  of  mechanical 
force,  will  be  much  more  destructive  to  the 
tender  leaves  of  plants  in  general.    Mineral 
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poiflons  are  as  iDJarions  to  vegetable  as  to 
animal  life*  while  yegetablo  poisons  are  sel- 
dom productive  of  injory  to  plants. 

The  same  remedy  I  found  efficacious 
against  red  spider,  and  white  scale  on  plants, 
care  should  be  taken,  however,  in  syringing 
tender  plants  to  avoid  breaking  the  leaves, 
by  lessening  the  force  of  the  jet,  and  also  to 
place  the  plants  so  that  the  soil  in  their  pots 
will  not  be  saturated  with  too  much  water. 

A  few  of  the  Pine  trees  in  the  lower  part 
of  my  nursery,  were  covered  with  mealy  bug 
this  spring.  Some  of  Mr.  Sayers's  tree^ 
near  the  Beading  road  were  similarly  affec- 


ted. After  a  thunder  storm,  which  occurred 
in  the  summer,  I  found  my  trees  quite  clean 
— Mr.  Sayers  says  he  found  his  clean  too — 
perhaps  Mr.  Heaver's  were  clean  also.  Sayers 
and  myself,  were  stupid  enough  to  imagine 
that  the  heavy  rain  had  washed  our  trees 
clean  of  insects,  until  we  read  about  Mr. 
Heaver's  soap  suds  panacea.  Now,  we  feel 
constrained  to  believe  that  the  '*  influence  "  of 
Heaver's  soap  suds  extended  across  the  road 
to  Sayers's,  and  possibly,  also  to  mine,  two 
miles  distant,  and  to  admit  that  the  present 
healthy  state  of  our  trees,  may  be  attributed 
to  that  influence.  M.  Kelly. 


-•< 


NBW      PUBLICATIONS. 


Skveral  new  comers  have  made  themselves 
welcome  visitors  within  a  few  weeks.  Among 
them,  one  of  the  first,  heralded  primarily  by 
a  large  prospectus,  is  the  Indiana  Farmer, 
an  excellent  sheet,  in  octavo  form,  which  has 
made  two  issues  from  Kichmond,  Indiana — 
a  great  agricultural  State,  already  famous 
for  its  fruit.  It  is  ably  conducted  by  D.  P. 
HoUoway  and  W.  T.  Dennis,  and  a  promi- 
nent Horticultural  department,  under  the 
guidance  of  friend  J.  G.  Teas,  of  Raysville, 
will  furnish  some  valuable  articles  for  these 
pages,  well  worthy  of  reprinting — for  the 
present,,  hear  how  they  introduce  themselves : 

When  a  man  enters,  uninvited  and  unbid- 
den, a  room  occupied  by  others,  and  unhap- 
pily finds  no  one  present  with  whom  he  is 
acquainted,  to  introduce  him  to  the  company 
and  vouch  for  his  respectability,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  sufficient  boldness 
to  give  his  name  and  state  the  object  of  his 
visit.  Gentlemen  of  the  agricultural  press, 
we  present  ourselves  unbidden  in  your  com- 
pany, and  in  the  absence  of  a  better  medium, 
will  introduce  ourselves,  and  declare  our 
business.  *  *  *  *  Our  business  is  to 
join  you  in  the  contribution  of  our  humble 
abilities  to  advance  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  and  the  useful  arts — to 


elevate  the  standard  of  labor,  and  place  the 
farmer  in  that  position  which  his  occupation 
so  pre-eminently  demands  he  should  occupy. 
We  enter  the  lists  but  to  join  your  company, 
and  humbly  assist  in  the  good  work  in  which 
you  are  already  employed.  We  shall  assume 
a  modest  position  among  the  veterans  of  the 
press,  and  look  to  them  for  counsel,  rather 
than  attempt  to  lead  off  in  the  great  enter- 
prise of  agricultural  reform.  Assuming  this 
position,  gentlemen  of  the  agricultural  press, 
we  "  hope  we  don't  intrude." 

They  speak  of  the  season  and  the  crops 
as  follows : 

The  season  thus  far  has  been  unusually 
favorable  to  all  descriptions  of  crops,  and  a 
more  promising  or  abundant  harvest  has  rare- 
ly been  allotted  to  the  industrious  farmer, 
than  the  one  just  read} to  fall  before  the 
sickle. 

Seasonable  rains  and  warm  weather  have 
brought  forward  vegetation  with  great  ra- 
pidity. 

In  this  vicinity,  and  north  of  us,  wheat  was 
badly  frozen  out  during  the  winter  in  some 
locations;  but  the  crop  will  be  a  full  average, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends.  Com  is 
larger  and  more  promising  than  we  have  ever 
before  seen  it  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Oats  and  grass  very  good,  and  flax  never 
better. 
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Apples  are  "  few  and  far  between  ;**  ober* 
rios  few,  but  of  good  qnality. 

And  then,  the  way  in  which  they  notice 
this  modest  periodical  itself,  is  altogether 
delightful. 

The  PiNNSTLTANXA  Fabm  Joubnal. — 
Welcome,  truly  welcome,  is  this  new  la- 
borer in  the  editorial  field,  hailing  as  it  does^ 
too,  from  my  old  natal  land — and  from  Lan- 
caster county,  *'  the  Garden  Spot"  of  that 
glorious  Keystone  State,  with  its  fertile  val- 
leys— edited,  too,  by  a  sterling  naturalist, 
aided  by  a  eorps  of  most  worthy  correspon- 
dents, several  of  whom  are  known, — some 
since  boyhood,  some  only  through  their  quills, 
— but  all  making  such  a  respectable  "Jour- 
nal," that  I  feel  quite  proud  to  have  been 
once  a  Pennamiie.  The  leading  editorials 
give  valuable  information  respecting  destruc- 
tive insects ;  and  some  of  them  will  gladly 
be  transferred  to  the  columns  of  this  periodi- 
cal, which  has  been  rather  deficient  in  ento- 
mological articles. 

Thanks  to  the  parties  concerned  for  four 
numbers,  just  received,  and  which  will  be 
cheerfully  responded  to  by  exchange.  Go 
on,  friends  1  Let  not  our  dear  old  Pennsyl- 
vania fall  behind  her  sister  States  in  the  race. 
Show  the  world  that  you  are  not  inferior  to 
them.  Agricultural  education  claims  de- 
served attention ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it 
will  receive  a  valuable  impetus  from  the 
*' Journal.''     The   pomologioal  department 


receives  valuable  aid  from  Dr.  Brinkl^  well 
known  in  the  west  as  the  able  President  of 
the  Pomologioal  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  met  here  last  season.  Other 
laborers,  also,  asust  in  this  department;. and 
Bnifit,  Fulton,  Eshleman,  and  others^  known 
to  horticulture,  appear  among  the  colabora- 
tors.     Success ! 

Thx  American  Farmxr,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  is  no  new  work,  but  has  recently  com- 
menced a  new  volume — the  seventh.  In  it 
are  found  the  invaluable  essays,  on  various 
practical  subjects  connected  with  agriculture, 
which  emanate  from  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Vir- 
ginia— a  man  whose  direct,  common  sense 
accounts,  carry  great  weight  with  them.  In 
the  August  number  is  an  article  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  strawberry.  "Oh!  that 
mine  enemy  would  write  a  book/'  has  been 
said.  I  rather  say,  Oh !  that  our  friends  and 
brothers  in  horticulture  would  come  and  see 
our  beds  and  fruit  in  May. 

Ths  Bsluont  Farmer,  Bridgeport,  Ohio 
— "Thrown  broad-cast  to  the  winds — we 
ask  no  pay,  but  a  reasonable  share  of  abuse ; 
and  that  we  hope  to  merit."  Among  various 
topics,  he  reminds  us  of  his  curculio  plan, 
which  is,  to  have  plenty  of  the  kinds  they 
prefer,  and  thus  hope  to  see  the  other  sorts 
escape.  This  is  at  least  charitable — its  sue- 
cess  is  doubtful.  This  work  is  small,  and 
shall  have  a  little  notice ;  but  do  exchange, 
Affleck — we  can  stop  if  we  tire  of  each  oth- 
er's company. 

Several  catalogues  and  other  papers  have 
accumulated  in  my  absence,  and  should  have 
been  noticed,  if  time  were  not  so  very  press- 
ing. 


CINCINNATI    HORTICniiTURAL    80CIBT7. 

Prepared  fftm  Hke  MinuteB  by  the  Temporary  Secretary. 


The  meefiaffs  of  the  Horticultural  Society  during 
the  past  month,  have  heen  unusually  uninteresting. 
Nohusinets  of  much  importance  was  transacted,  and 
no  exciting  disciusion  prolonged  the  deliberations  of 
the  Society.  This  uncommon  state  may  be  partly  at- 
tributed to  the  soporific  tendency  of  the  weather ;  but 
a  more  obYioua  cause,  is,  perhaps,  the  absence  of 
several  of  our  moet  brilliant  rhetoricians,  now  and 
recently  rejuvenating  themselves  with  the  breezes  of 
the  North.  As  the  destroying  frosts  of  the  spring,  and 
continued  drought  of  the  summer,  have  left  os  with  a 
very  reduced  crop  of  Fruit,  and  have  also  retarded  or 
impaired  the  growth  of  most  of  the  Flowers,  generally 


so  profuse  at  this  period  of  the  year,  the  weekly  exhi- 
bitions have  been  of  the  moet  meager  character,  and 
confined  chiefly  to  the  productions  of  a  few  ot  our 
most  zealous  cultivators.  Vegetables,  no  where  pro- 
duced in  greater  abundance  than  in  our  markets,  are 
seldom  exhibited  by  the  members  of  the  Society  at  our 
weekly  meetings,  and  still  more  rarely  by  the  maiket 
gardeners,  many  of  whose  productions,  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  city,  evince  a  high  degree  of  skill,  and  cer- 
tainlv  are  very  much  superior  to  most  of  the  articles 
which  obtain  nrixes  at  our  exhibitions.  Some  further 
efforts  should  oe  made  to  induce  those  able  cultivators 
to  frequent  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  explain 
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their  mode  of  culture,  for  the  benefit  of  amateura. 
Too  much  of  the  time  and  means  of  the  Society  have 
been  occupied  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers to  otgects  of  mere  ornament^  to  the  comparative 
exclusion  of  vegetables.  The  list  of  premiums  this 
year  is  miserabiv  small  for  vegetables,  (only  about 
9100,  in  a  schedule  of  over  $800— moet  of  which  is 
awarded  to  flowers,) — ofierine  few  inducements  to 
growers  who  can  not  afford  to  live  on  mere  glory. 

The  Library  Committee,  after  eight  months*  medi- 
tation, have  at  length  issued  an  order  calling  in  all  the 
Society ^s  books,  preparatory  to  making  their  first  re- 
port on  the  state  of  me  Library— rapid  progress. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committees  have,  in  the 
main,  attended  to  their  duties,  especially  to  the  fasci- 
nating labor  of  tasting  the  fruits  on  exhibition.  The 
Committee  on  Flowers  have  consistently  abstained 
from  the  performance  of  any  of  their  duties,  and  com- 
mittees pro  tem  were  necessarily  appointed  whenever 
flowers  were  shown  at  the  meetmc^s. 

ARTICLES    EXHIBITED. 

Pears— The  principal  exhibitor  of  this  fruit  has  been 
Mr.  McWilliams,  wnose  orchard  seems  to  have  es- 
caped, partially,  the  eflect  of  spring  frosts.  He  has 
brouj^ht  forward  White  Doyenne,  very  good ;  Bartlett. 
delicious  iSeckel,  Summer  Bonchretien,  Julienne,  and 
Belle  de  Flanders,  all  good ; — and  has  exhibited  some 
or  all  at  every  meeting  during  the  past  mcmth. 

N.  Longworth  sent  some  very  nne  Bartietts,  Aug. 
8th J  and  L.  Rehfuss,  Summer  J^srsamotte,  same  day; 
S.  Kintz,  Summer  Bergamotte  and  Autumn  Superb, 
and  Fulton,  the  latter  good  flavor,  at  different  meet- 
ings; and  W.  Orange,  Windsor  and  Bartlett,  26th 
July. 

Apfles— The  only  sorts  exhibited  were  Early  Bongh 
and  Sweet  June,  by  S.  Rintz;  and  Summer  Queen, 
by  Mr>  Mayhugb. 

Peaches— Yellow  Red  Rareripe,  Lemon  Clinff,  and 
another,  the  two  first  of  excellent  flavor,  were  shown 
by  S.  M.  Carter,  Aug.  23d. 

Grapes.— Catawba,  well  ripened  and  eood  bunches, 
were  produced  by  H.  Duhme,  Aug.  16th ;  and  Isa- 
bella, ripe,  but  as  usual,  with  a  sprinkling  of  green 
berries,  oy  J.  G.  Anthony  and  £.  Harrison,  on  the 
same  day.  Black  Fox,  of  powerfiil  odor  and  great 
/  astringency,  were  brought  by  Mr.  Lewis.  Aug  9th ; 
and  a  bunch  of  hot  house  Grapes,  by  N.  Longworth, 
Aug.  9th. 

Figs  were  shown,  July  26th,  by  Mr.  McWilliams. 
Also,  Berries  of  the  Mountain  Ash. 

CherrieskhJ.  p.  Foote  produced  a  dish  of  good,  well 
ripened,  common  Morello,  July  26th,  proving  how 
much  Cherries  may  be  improved  bv  thorough  ripening. 

Flowers — ^The  principal  contributions  were  a  bas- 
ket of  cut  Flowers,  including  the  new  and  pretty  An- 
gelonia  Gaidneriana,  two  seedling  Dahlias,  (his  own 
raisine),  Roses,  Verbenas,  etc.,  from  S.  S.  Jackson,  on 
the  2d  Aug.  Plants,  grown  and  flowered  well,  of 
Taberntemontana  coronaria,  Rochea  falcata,  Hyperi- 
cum ehinense,  Lotus,  Jacobeus,  Cuphea  platjrcentra, 
Veronica  Lindleyana,  and  four  China  Asters  from  W. 
Heaver,  Aug.  16.  Dahlias,  a  dozen  fine  flowers,  seve- 
ral of  them  neuh,  viz :  Rival,  Harriet  ^ikay,  nippo- 
lyte,  Miss  Blackmore,  Rosetta^White  No.  1,  Toison 
dH!)r,  Queen  of  Ensland,  Le  Tour  d*Auvergne,  In- 
dispensable, Belle  (M  Done,  snd  Gaiety,  frtim  John 
Sayers,  Aug.  23d.  A  basket  of  flowers,  Aug.  23d, 
from  Isaac  C.  Ferris,  containing  sixteen  choice  sorts 
Dahlia,  manv  new;  twelve  sorts  Verbena;  three  of 
f'achsta,  good  varieties :  two  sorts  Lantana«  and  two 
of  Honejrsttckle ;  also,  Rondeletia  epectosa,  Torrenia 
asiatica,  Aselepias  tuberosa,  ote.  Paul  Joaeph  Rose, 
from  S.  M.  Carter,  Aug.  23d.  Dahlias,  Cleopatra, 
White  No.  1,  Belle  de  Done,  Madame  Zahler,  Vis- 


count Rsssigenr,  and  Desdemona,  from  John  Mc- 
Fadden,  Aug.  23d«  A  basket  of  flowers,  of  Roses, 
Verbenas,  Hoya  camosa,  etc.,  from  George  Swanson, 
gardener  to  N.  Longworth,  on  the  16th,  and  Nymphea 
alba,  from  the  same,  8th  Aug.  Four  sorts  Portulacca 
from  T.  Winter,  Aug.  16th.  A  Helianthus  from  H. 
Ives,  on  the  2d.  A  fine  specimen  plant  of  Pancratium 
rotatum,  in  flower,  from  J.  Lea,  Aug.  9th,  and  pretty 
bouquets  of  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  etc.,  from  Mrs. 
Bickham,  July  26th,  and  Aug.  2d,  and  one  from  M. 
McWilliams,  Aua.  16th. 

Veoetables — Potatoes,  of  rare  or  new  kinds,  were 
shown  by  George  Watson,  Aug.  2d,  viz:  Ashleaf 
Kidney,  Walnut  Leaved  Kidney,  Brough's  seedling, 
Watson^s  seedling,  Pheasant-eye,  and  lladical,  re- 
puted one  of  the  best  in  England.  Tomatos:  A 
grand  bunch  was  ^own  by  S.  0.  L*Hommedieu,  and 
some  very  good  ones  by  H.  Ives,  Aug  2d.  Pods  of 
Martynia  proboscioides,  for  pickling,  and  Shoe-peg 
Corn,  were  brought  bv  Mrs.  Bickham.  Sugar-loa! 
Cabbage,  weighing  6^  pounds  each  head,  Ju^  26th; 
Purple  Cabbage,  Aug.  9th :  and  Welcheren  Brocoli, 
Aug.  23d,  were  shown  by  H.  Ives.  Lima  Beans,  both 
samples  very  good,  were  shown  by  S.  M.  Carter,  and 
M.  Rice,  gardener  to  J.  Longworth.  And  three  sorts 
of  fine  Squash,  eight  sorts  of  Pepper,  some  fine  red 
Celery,  and  the  new  excellent  pink  Tomato,  by  G. 
Swanson,  Aug.  16th. 

Insects — Lytta  vittata,  and  another  allied  species, 
were  found  by  T.  V.  Peticolas,  regaling  themselves 
on  the  foliage  of  his  dahlia  and  tomato  plants.  He 
destroyed  most  of  them  by  hand-picking,  and  recom- 
mended that  as  the  best  plan.  He  brougnt  some  living 
specimens  to  the  meeting,  Aug.  2d.  They  are  old  and 
well  known  enemies  to  gardeners. 

Cereals — D.  K.  Cady  exhibited  Hedge  Row  Spring 
Wheat,  and  partially  blighted  ears  of  other  varieties 
of  Wheat,  Aug.  23d. 

M.  KELLY,  Sec.  pro  tem. 


%  ^»»  » 


THB  Wnra-aROWBRS'  A880CIATI0N 

Held  a  monthly  meeting  at  the  Horticultural  Rooms, 
Aug  2d. 

Tne  President,  Dr.  Mosher,  having  taken  the  chair, 
called  on  the  membera  for  information  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Grape  crop. 

Mr.  Rintz  said  his  Grapes  looked  well — that  he  had 
no  rot.  and  that  he  would  have  about  half  a  crop. 

Mr  Buchanan  said  his  Grapes  were  in  fine  condition 
— that  he  had  no  rot,  except  where  the  berries  had 
been  stun^  by  insects.  He  advocated  great  vigilance 
in  destro^rig  the  insects  now.  while  our  vineyards  are 
on  a  limitedscale,  as  it  would  be  much  more  difficult 
to  destroy  their  progeny  at  a  future  period,  when  our 
vineyards  will  nave  Moome  greatly  extended.  He 
deprecated  deep  and  late  digging  or  ploughing  between 
the  Grapes,  on  account  ofthe  ii\jury  their  roots  sus- 
tain, in  dry  seasons  especially,  from  this  process. 

Dr.  Mosher  stated  that  a  portion  of  his  vineyard, 
which  had  suffered  from  late  dicing,  and  on  which 
the  foliage  had  assumed  a  yellowish  color,  was  rapidly 
recovering  under  the  influence  of  the  recent  m(Nst 
weather. 

On  motion  of  R.  Buchanan,  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of 
the  vineyards  of  the  memben  of  the  Association,  and 
othere  in  this  neighborhood.  The  Committee  appointed 
were,  D.  Mosher,  Chairman ;  R.  Buchanan,  M.  Mc- 
Williams, S.  Rintz,  Dr.  Shaler,  Dr.  Rehfuss,  and  T. 
V.  Peticolas. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  Doctor  Mosher^,  Latooia 
Springs,  Ky.,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  September,  at  3 
o^clock,  P.  lii.  ^  M.  KELLY, 

Sxretary  pro  tem 
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Weather. 


Saurise. 

cloudy 
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do 
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do 
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Noon. 
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do 
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Sunset. 

clear 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do      • 
▼ariable 
cl'r,  rain 
rain,  ▼ar 
rain,  cl'r 
clear 
do 
do 
do 
do 
rain,  cl'r 
cry,rain 
clear 
do 
do 
do 
do 
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cloudy 
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Total  rain,  inches 


.25 
.05 
.30 
.20 
.40 


.05 
.35 


.30 


.35 
1.00 


3.25 


Mean  temperature  of  the  month 79.12 

July  1850 81.65 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do  1849 76.42 

do  1848 73.86 

do  1647 74.42 

do  1846 76. 

do  1845 75.84 


do    1844 78.47 

Mean  temp,  of  July  for  the  abo^e  8  years  76.97 

The  mean  temperature  in  all  these  observations,  is 
the  medium  of  the  minimums  and  maximums. 

Clear  days  in  the  month, 14 

Variable  (cloudy  at  times) 16 

Cloudy  (sun  not  ▼isible) 1 

Highest  temperature  in  the  month, 98^ 

Lowest  do         do  do 60^ 

Range, 38^ 

REMARKS,  WINDS,  ETC. 
1.  Light  N  W. 


Blackberries. 


2.  Calm;  calm;  light  S  E. 

3.  Light  SW;li At  W. 

4.  Light  N  W;  light  E;  calm  at  eve. 

5.  Calm;  light  S  E. 

6.  Calm;  lifirht  S  W.  Thunder. 

7.  Light  S  W  and  var.;  calm  at  eve. 

8.  Calm;  light  8  W;  light  N;  rain  at  night 

9.  Calm;  light S  W;  brisk  8  W;  squall  W  of  10  mio. 


10.  Light  8  W;  brisk  N  W;  calm.        Thunder. 

11.  Calm;  light  N;  calm.  Corn. 

12.  Calm;  light  8  W;  calm. 

13.  Calm;  light  8  W  and  W;  brisk  W;  calm. 
14  Light  E;  light  N;  calm. 

15.  Light  8  E;  brisk  S  W;  light  8  W.    Cantelopes. 

16.  Lights  W;  brisk  W.  ^ 

17.  Light  8  W;  brisk  W;  squall  N  of  10  minutes, 

and  light  W. 

18.  Light  8  W;  brisk  8  W;  light  S  W. 

19.  Light  W;  brisk  N  W;  Light  N  W. 

20.  Light  N  W;  calm  at  night    Tomatos,  open 

ground. 

21.  Calm,  light  S  W.  Peaches. 

22.  Light  8  and  8  W;  calm  at  eve. 

23.  Cum;  light  8;  brisk  8;  squall  a  few  minutes, 

thunder. 

24.  LiffhtS  W;  brisk  W;  light  W;  calm  at  eve. 

Watermelons. 

25.  Calm;  light  8;  brisk  8  W.        Sweet  poUtoes. 

26.  Brisk  8  W,  (sun  120  deg.)     Martin's  depart 

27.  Light  8  W;  brisk  8  W;  (sun  123 deg.)  Thunder. 

28.  Light  8  W,  varying  to  W  and  E. 


Fire  flies  depart 
Wild  cherries. 


29.  Calm;  light  E  and  N  E. 

30.  Calm;  light  N;  calm. 

31.  Calm;  light  N. 

Observations. — The  Thermometer  has  never  be- 
fore~«o  far  as  my  record  extends,  14  years — ranged 
so  high  as  98  degrees.  The  extreme  heat  of  those 
two  hottest  days  was  much  mitigated  bv  the  pleas- 
ant breezes.  There  is  a  remarkable  deficiency  in 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  in  the  last 
seven.months,  compared  with  the  same  months  in 
former  years,  thus  : — 
January  to  July,  1851,  inclusive,  gave  20.70  in. 
Do  do     1850,        do  do  34.82 

Do  do     1849,        do         do  34.81 

Do  do      1848,        do  do  29.74 

Do  do      1847,        do  do  34.85 

The  asual  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  here, 
is  about  50  inches  per  annum. 

Many  ehowere  and  liUle  rain  form  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture in  the  meteorology  of  the  last  three  months. 

This  is  the  hottest  Julvi  except  the  last,  that  we 
have  experienced  since  1838,  when  the  mean  tempe- 
rature was  79  degrees. 

The  heat  indicated  by  the  sun  on  the  two  hot 
days,  of  the  26th  and  27tb,  being  no  more  than  120 
and  123  degrees,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a 
slight  haziness  of  the  atmosEphere  ;  no  clouds  inter- 
vened. The  mercury  in  the  sun  on  days  of  Ute 
mean  heat  has  indicated  over  140  degrees^ 

Tbs  Firxflt  aioally  maket  it*  appearance  here  about  the 
10th  of  Jane,  and  ieavei  about  the  10th  Ao^tt;— having  de. 
parted  earlier  than  ntnal  tihi  seaaon;  a  few  of  them  may  br 
seen  a  week  or  to  later. 

Tbs  Mabtih  nsnally  makei  its  appearance  here  about  the 
90th  of  March,  and  leaves  sbont  the  90th  Jnly;  aome  of 
them  are  atoally  detained  later,  friMu  varions  eaaset)  an  is- 
•tanoe  of  which  I  will  relate:— In  wnlkinf  op  Ea«t  Front 
street,  near  Lodlow,  in  August,  1849, 1  heard  the  voices  cf  a 

Eair  of  those  birds  passing  over  me,  and  being  desiroai  to 
now  what  conld  have  detained  them  several  weeks  alter 
their  comrades  had  departed,  I  watched  their  coarse  and  ob- 
served that  they'passed  over  a  baibei's  ifaep,  and  appeared  to 
stop  in  the  rear  of  It.  1  fonnd  their  yorng  were  eugmi,  and 
held  prisoners,  and  the  parents  fed  them:  it  amMared  thsl 
they  were  owned  by  a  boy,  i^o  was  absent;  I  iamiahed  ibe 
baroer  with  the  means  to  pnrchase  their  liberation,  which  I  s 
effected,  to  the  great  joy.  no  doobtjof  the  parties  eoncetned, 
and  mnoh  to  my  regret  tnat  1  could  not  wait  to  wliaess  tht 
joyotiB  reanion.  JOHN  I«EA. 
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